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-inEiKt.    ^'■-    "George    W.    Goler, 
oi  bmi      health    officer    of    Roch- 

'**"*  '  ester,  N.  Y.,  has  done, 
u  ..  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
..c  citizens  of  that  city  the  neces- 
■\V)  for  radical  improvement  in 
icnement-house  conditions.  In  a 
recent  lecture  he  pointed  out  a  row 
•'<i  tenements  paying  ten  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  in  which  one-third 
"f  ihe  rooms  were  partly  dark,  and 
line-third  wholly  dark.  Some  are 
examples  of  the  dumb-bell  tenement 
condemned  by  the  New  York  Tene- 
ment-house Commission,  and  yet 
permitted  by  the  building  laws  of 
Rochester.  Concerning  the  effect 
that  sunless  living  rooms  and  dark 
l>eflrooms  have  upon  the  develop- 
nient  of  children  and  on  the  men 
ami  women  who  live  in  them,  Dr. 
'iiiler  made  the  following  remark- 
able and   interesting  statement: 

"For  this  class  we  do  substantially 
^"ihing.  It  is  true  the  Charities 
'department  furnishes  a  little  assist- 
•incc.  the  Health  Department  a  phy- 
sician, and  perhaps  the  church  a 
ilergyman.  None  6i  this  trinity 
'■an  do  anything  for  a  man  in  these 
-urroundings.  He  dies  in  spite  of 
i'il  three.  If  when  he  begins  to 
|ireak  down  we  were  able  to  take 
™  to  a  retreat  in  the  hills  south  of 
■■'c  city  he  ^ould  stand  one  chance 
"1  f'nir  of  getting  well.  But  we  do 
"'•'  ^uch  thing.  We  administer  a 
"iisrity  of  municipal   patent  medi- 


cines.   We  let  him  die  and  then  sup- 
port his  family. 

"Everything  to  cure  and  abso- 
lutely not  one  thing  to  prevent.  For 
the  man  whom  the  city  kills  by 
overcrowding,  depriving  him  of 
light  and  air,  we  do  nothing.  But 
how  many  families  trace  their  down- 
fall to  the  coming  consumption! 
With  a  retreat  at  an  expense  of 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  year,  what  might 
not  be  done  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tions ! 

■'As  for  lung  diseases,  we  allow  the 
smoke  nuisance  to  exist,  we  do  not 
even  clean  our  streets  as  they  ought 
to  be  cleaned,,  nor  do  we  sprinkle 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  sprinkled. 
See  how  we  expose  our  children  in 
the  schools  to  diphtheria,  and  per- 
mit them  to  die  when  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  spent  for  medical 
school  inspection  would  save  a  score 
of  lives.  Note  what  we  did  when 
we  improved  our  milk  supply.  Not- 
withstanding the  city's  increase  in 
population,  there  were  1,130  fewer 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age  from  1897  to  1902  than  there 
were  in  the  five  years  prior.  And 
this  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
$4,000  for  .fi.ve  years'  work.  But 
why  should  there  be  twice  as  many 
deaths  in  one  ward  as  in  another? 
It  is  only  the  difference  of  little  sun- 
light and  much  sunlight,  little  air 
and .  much  air.  crowding  and  no 
crowding." 
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The  indtter-  The  review  of  the-  inde- 
""{•ncifn"'  terminate  sentence  and 
Indiana,  parole  laws  in  Indiana 
for  the  five  years  ending  April  i, 
1902,  recently  published  by  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  shows  re- 
sults even  more  satisfactory  than 
were  set  forth  in  a  similar  report  of 
the  operation  of  these  laws  for  the 
first  four  years,  which  was  reviewed 
in  Charities  for  July  6,  1901.  The 
total  number  of  men  paroled  from 
the  reformatory  and  state  prison 
during  the  first  four  years  was 
1,141,  and  of  these  971,  or  nearly 
85  per  cent  were  reported  as  doing 
\yell.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
turned for  violations  of  the  parole 
law  to  both  institutions  was  but 
13.5  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been 
released,  .and  the  number  of  un- 
satisfactory cases  from  all  causes  in 
both  institutions  was  a  little  less 
than  16  per  cent.  The  paroled  men 
earned  during  this  period  $108,- 
083.89.  In. addition  to  the  amount 
earned,  nearly  600  of  the  men  re- 
ceived their  board.  The  state  of 
course  was  relieved  of  their  support 
while  paroled. 

During  the  five  years  ending 
April  I,  1902,'  1,634  men  have  been 
paroled.  Employment  has  been 
found  for  all  save  17,  most  of  whom 
were  friendless  and  incapacitated, 
yet  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the 
state's  agents  to  locate  them.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  those 
paroled  have  kept  their  faith  and 
been  finally  released;  157  have  had 
their  time  expire.  A  total  of  301 
cases,  less  than  i8j4  per  cent,  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  and  152,  about 
9  per  cent,  have  been  returned  for 
violation  of  parole. 

The  aggregate  reported  earnings 
of  these  paroled  men  while  report- 
ing, is  $317,272.36.   The  amount  of 


cash  on  hand,  or  due  when  they  were 
finally  released  or  last  reported,  is 
$59,788.28.  These  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  their  earnings  or 
savings  since  they  left  the  super- 
vision of  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The    sixth    summer    as- 

^sihooi*"  sembly  of  the  Jewish 
Phiia^n'tJl'.Jow.  Chautauqua  Society, 
which  meets  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  July  6  to  2^,  will  devote 
a  week  to  a  course  in  applied  philan- 
thropy. The  course  will  be  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Bernheimer  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  be  opened  by  a  popular 
address  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  of 
Chicago  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July 
20.  The  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday — Theme:  '*Needy  Fami- 
lies in  Their  Homes."  "Necessity  for 
Training,"  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
manager  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  City.  "Value 
of  Organization  in  Relief  Work," 
Rabbi  S.  C.  Lowenstein,  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  Cincin- 
nati. Discussion  opened  by  Mr. 
Max  Herzberg  of  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mrs.  S.  Pisko  of  Denver. 

Tuesday  —  Theme :  "  Dependent 
and  Destitute  Children."  "New 
Methods  in  the  Care  of  Destitute 
Children,"  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
commissioner  of  public  charities  of 
New  York  City.  Discussion  opened 
by  Mrs.  Max  Landsberg  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Wednesday  —  Theme :  "Preven- 
tive Work."  .  "Juvenile  Delinquents 
and  the  Juvenile  Court,"  Miss  Min- 
nie F.  Low,  Chicago.  Discussion 
opened  by  Mrs.  A.  Bern  Hirsch  of 
Philadelphia. 

Thursday — Theme:    "  Preventive 
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Work/'  'Technical  Education," 
Prof.  Morris  Loeb  of  New  York. 
Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Golda 
Bamber  of  Boston  and  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Levy  of  Chicago. 

Friday — Theme :  '  *  Neighborhood 
Work."  "The  Influence  of  Social 
Forces  in  Neighborhood  Work," 
Mrs.  Jean  S.  Redelsheimer  of  New 
York.  Discussion  opened  by  Mr. 
Myer  Bloomfield  of  Boston. 

Saturday — "Religious  Aspects  of 
the  Immigrant  Problem,"  Rabbi  J. 
Leonard  Levy  of  Pittsburg. 

iRttrmtioMii   To  the  program  of  the 

^SSout**    International  Conference 

Cbudran.     about    Children,    which 

appeared  in  the  magazine  number 
of  Charities  for  June,  should  be 
added  the  following  addresses: 
'The  Law,  the  Child,  and  the  So- 
ciety," by  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children;  and 
"The  American  System  of  Proba- 
tion Officers,"  by  Miss  Ada  Eliot, 
probation  officer  in  New  York  City. 

AMthor  ^^^  Senate  of  the  Massa- 
ikMneiHiMttt  chusetts  General  Assem- 
bly has  passed  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Fitzgerald, 
appropriating  $150,000  for  the 
building  of  a  state  sanatorium  «for 
consumptives.  The  State  Sana- 
torium for  Tuberculous  Patients  at 
Rutland  is  unable  to  accommodate 
the  demands  made  upon  it,  notwith- 
standing that  a  $75,000  addition 
was  recently  built.  It  is  expected 
that  the  House  will  act  favorably 
upon  the  bill,  and  that  it  will  be 
signed  by  Governor  Crane,  although 
the  latter  has  not  supported  it.  At 
present,  Massachusetts  has  the  only 
state  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 


THE  CHARITY  LEGISUTlON  OF  I90I-I902. 

The  volume  of  charity  legislation 
has  been  very  much  less  during  the 
past  year  thjin  for  the  year  preced- 
ing, because  of  the  fact  that  a 
smaller  number  of  state  Legislatures, 
the  majority  of  which  meet  bien- 
nially, have  been  in  session.  The 
summary  which  follows  has  been 
made  up  in  part  by  reports  from 
correspondents  for  Charities  in 
the  various  states,  and  in  part  from 
the  *•  Reports  from  States"  submitted 
to  the  National  Conference  at  De- 
troit, by  the  Committee  of  which 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  was  secretary. 
The  report  from  Massachusetts  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  and 
that  from  New  York  by  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Hebberd.  For  convenience  of 
reference  the  states  in  which  legis- 
lation has  occurred  are  considered 
in  alphabetical  order. 


lowt. 


The  Legislature  appro- 
priated for  completing 
and  finishing  the  Cherokee  State 
Hospital  and  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  $138,000.  For  transferring 
patients  from  existing  hospitals  to 
Cherokee  State  Hospital,  $6,000. 
Special  appropriations  were  made 
for  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren, the  Soldiers'  Home,  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  School 
for  the  Deaf,  College  for  the  Blind, 
in  the  sum  of  $716,577.50,  this  be- 
ing in  addition  to  regular  support 
appropriations.  Further  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  additional  sup- 
port as  follows :  At  the  College  for 
the  Blind,  $5,692 ;  at  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  $7,770;  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  $23,700;  Soldiers'  Home, 
$36,000.  Appropriations  were  also 
made  for  the  following  private  insti- 
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tutions:  Benedict  Home  (for  unfor- 
tunate girls),  $7,000;  Women's  and 
Babies'  Home,  $2,000;  Rescue 
Home,  $2,000. 

The  age  limit  for  the  detention  of 
girls  in  the  Industrial  School  was 
made  twenty-one  years  instead  of 
eighteen  years.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  reception  of  females  up  to  the 
age  of  forty-five  years  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-minded  Children. 
A  law  was  passed  requiring  the 
Board  of  Control  to  set  apart  a  ward 
or  wards  in  one  or  more  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  fpr  the  re- 
ception and  treatment  of  dipso- 
maniacs. A  bill  creating  a  reforma- 
tory for  men,  after  the  Elmira  plan, 
failed  to  pass.  (Charities,  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  478.)  Private  homes  for 
foundlings  are  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  is  required  to  have  them  in- 
spected and  to  require  compliance 
with  regulations  which  may  be  made 
by  the  Board. 

„  .  ,  The  Legislature  granted 
an  appropriation  for  im- 
provements at  the  Schools  of  Re- 
form at  Lexington,  providing  also 
that  the  state  shall  pay  $100  per 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
inmate  and  an  additional  $10,000 
for  general  expenses.  It  was 
further  enacted*  that  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  these  reform  schools 
conviction  must  be  had  for  felony 
or  misdemeanor.  A  bill  was  passed 
allowing  the  state  auditor  to  sue  for 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates 
of  the  insane  asylums  who  at  the 
time  of,  or  after  their  confinement, 
become  possessors  of  an  estate.  The 
importation  of  dependent  children 
into  the  state  is  regulated  by  a  law 
passed  for  that  purpose.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  inspector  of  labor 
at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  year  and 


Maryland. 


two  assistants  at  $1,000  each,  was 
authorized  by  law.  These  officials 
are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
Labor,  and  Statistics.  The  same 
law  provides  a  fine  ranging  from 
$25  to  $250  for  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  any  factory,  mine,  or  work- 
shop. Three  bills  were  attempted 
but  failed  to  pass : 

(i)  To  create  a  State  Board  of 
Charities.  This  was  killed  by  the 
weights  of  extravagance  and  poli- 
tics attached  to  it.  (2)  Providing 
for  a  central  controlling  board  for 
the  insane  asylums  in  place  of  the 
local  boards  of  commissioners.  (3) 
To  establish  an  epileptic  colony  at 
the  Central  Asylum.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  this  bill  did  not 
pass. 

The  recent  session  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  for  years 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
labor,  "was  productive  of  more  leg- 
islation in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
people  than  any  session  for  many 
years." 

The  School  Attendance  Law  ( ap- 
plying only  to  Baltimore  City 
and  Allegany  County)  becomes 
operative  September  i,  and  pro- 
vides that  all  children  between 
eight  and  twelve,  physically  and 
mentally  fitted,  must  attend  the 
public  schools  unless  receiving  else- 
where adequate  instruction.  Chil- 
dren from  twelve  to  sixteen,  phy- 
sically and  mentally  fitted,  must  also 
attend  school  unless  legally  em- 
ployed at  home  or  elsewhere.  Such 
employment  is  forbidden,  if  they 
cannot  read  and  write  simple  sen- 
tences in  English,  unless  they  attend 
an  evening  or  some  other  school. 
Attendance  officers  (not  over  twelve 
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the  rest  of  our  legislative  history  for 
the  past  two  years,  largely  an 
exemplification  of  the  power  of  a 
remarkable  personality.  Governor 
Crane  has  made  an  impressive 
reality  of  the  governor's  legislative 
function  provided  for  in  the  veto 
power,  and  he  has  impressed  the 
Legislature  with  the  principle  of  the 
importance  of  allowing  municipali- 
ties to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  legislative  assistance  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  bills  of  greatest  importance 
from  the  philanthropic  point  of  view, 
in  which  the  question  of  local  self- 
government  has  been  involved,  have 
been:  A  bill  giving  to  the  local 
boards  of  health  power  to  regulate 
the  smoke  nuisance  within  ten  miles 
of  the  State  House;  a  bill  giving  to 
local  park  commissions  the  power  to 
regulate  signs  and  posters  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  parkvsjays  in 
cities ;  a  bill  to  transfer  the  licensing 
of  newsboys  and  bootblacks  in  Bos- 
ton under  fourteen  years  old  from 
the  board  of  aldermen  to  the  school 
committee ;  a  bill  to  transfer  the  care 
of  the  common  and  other  public 
grounds  in  Boston  from  the  alder- 
men to  the  Park  Department;  a  bill 
giving  the  Mayor  of  Boston  the 
right  to  appoint  a  tenement-house 
commission;  and  the  bill  for  a  new 
Boston  subway.  The  last  named 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  be- 
cause of  its  effect  upon  the  ability 
of  the  poor  man  to  have  access  to  a 
suitable  habitation. 

Of  these  bills  all  except  the  news- 
boy bill  and  the  subway  bill  have 
been  defeated,  the  Legislature  seem- 
ing to  be  fairly  hypnotized  into  such 
a  condition  of  mind  that  the  bare 
words  "interference  with  local  self- 
government"  applied  to  a  bill  have 
rendered  it  incapable  of  any  but  ad- 
verse action. 


The  two  bills  that  have  so  far  been 
successful  have  not  encountered  the 
Governor's  opposition.  Indeed  the 
subway  bill  will  owe  its  success  very 
largely  to  his  steady  support  and  to 
the  crystallization  of  public  opinion 
in  its  favor  by  his  famous  veto  mes- 
sage of  last  year.  The  success  of 
this  measure  is  also  due  to  the  firm 
stand  in  behalf  of  the  city's  inter- 
.ests  taken  by  the  Mayor  and  also  to 
the  masterly,  and  at  first  single- 
handed,  fight  made  during  the  last 
two  years  by  a  private  citizen,  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  The  Governor 
has  evidently  and  rightly  felt  that 
in  these  two  instances  the  principle 
of  local  self -government  has  not 
been  violated.  In  the  case  of  the 
subway  bill  the  state  Legislature 
f^ets  its  right  to  intervene  from  the 
fact  that  the  shopping  and  business 
unit — the  unit  of  daily  travel  to  and 
from  the  center — is  much  larger 
than  the  political  unit  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  including  in  fact  some 
forty  other  municipalities.  In  the 
case  of  the  newsboy  bill  the  right 
of  state  intervention  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  City  Council  and  the 
School  Committee  are  wholly 
separate  legislatures,  the  latter  beings 
independent  even  in  the  matter  of 
revenue,  so  that  the  question  of 
which  of  the  two  shall  possess  a 
given  power  cannot  be  properly  left 
to  either  one  or  the  other.  In  these 
two  cases  therefore  the  citizens  of 
Boston  can  enjoy  the  immediate 
•  benefits  arising  from  the  benevolent 
despotism  of  the  state  government 
without  sacrificing  the  more  remote 
and  more  important  advantages  of 
municipal  independence. 

If  it  is  permitted  to  speak  of  city 
matters,  an  illustration  of  a  benefi- 
cent result  from  the  Governor's 
course  is  afforded  by  the  appointment 
bv  Mavor   Collins  of  an  excellent 
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commission,  including  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Woods  of  the  South  End  House, 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  good- 
sized  playground  in  Ward  9,  prob- 
ably of  about  four  acres  and  cost- 
ing some  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  •  The  city  in  this  instance  is 
apparently  in  process  of  doing  for 
itself  what  Governor  Crane  by  a  veto 
message  prevented  'the  state  from 
doing  for  it  two  years  ago.     . 

A  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
$130,000  for  additions  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  feeble- 
minded, and  another  giving  mothers 
the  same  rights  as  fathers  to  the 
custody  of  the  person  of  a  minor 
child  under  guardianship  and  to  the 
care  of  his  education;  also  giving 
to 'mothers  the  same  power  to  ap- 
point a  guardian  by  will. 

Among  the  bills  defeated  was 
(happily)  one  depriving  the  Lyman 
School  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment ;  another, 
authorizing  the  trustees  to  establish 
an  intermediate  reformatory  for  the 
boys  too  bad  for  the  Lyman  School 
and  not  bad  enough  for  the  State 
Reformatory;  and  two  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  State  Board  of  Charity, 
one  giving  the  Board  power  to  pass 
upon  plans  of  almshouses,  and  one 
snving  it  power  to  visit  private  in- 
stitutions; which  latter,  after  re- 
ceiving a  unanimous  report  from 
the  Charity  Committee  suffered  a 
mysterious  and  sudden  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

m»MMta.  '^^^^^  w^s  ^^  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota  during  the  past  year.  An 
extra  session  was  called  to  consider 
tax  legislation.  The  only  act 
passed  at  this  session  pertaining  to 
the  general  subject  of  charity  was 
•»ne  to  classify  the  School   foi*  the 


Deaf  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  as 
educational  and  not  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  act  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  management  of  these 
schools.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  law  establishing  a  State  Board 
of  Control  as  applicable  to  the  state 
educational  institutions  was  called 
into  question  by  the  Normal  School 
Board.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
filed  its  decision,  holding  the  law  to 
be  constitutional,  and  declaring  the 
normal  schools  under  the  financial 
management  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. While  under  the  terms  of  the 
law,  the  Board  of  Control  has  the 
financial  management  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  yet  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  State  University,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Putjic 
School  for  Dependent  Children  are 
retained,  each  with  power  to  regulate 
the  course  of  study  of  its  respective 
institution,  and  employ  and  dismiss 
instructors,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployees. These  boards  have  charge 
of  the  educational  work;  and  the 
Board  of  Control  purchases  all  sup- 
plies, constructs  all  new  buildings, 
and  fixes  the  salaries  of  employees. 
In  the  actual  operation  of  this  law  it 
has  been  difficult  to  find  a  clear  line 
of  cleavage  satisfactory  to  all,  be- 
tween the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  old  board,  with 
whom  the  management  is  divided. 

MoBtan..  ^^  .^^^  last  legislative 
session,  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  build  an  addition  to  the 
Orphans'  Home  at  Twin  Bridges, 
and  also  to  double  the  size  of  the 
school  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at 
Boulder.    These  additions  have  been 
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An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate, 
under  private  control  and  manage- 
ment, the  Jewish  Protectory  and 
Aid  Society,  to  take  charge  of  Jew- 
ish children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years  committed  to  it 
for  delinquency,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  reformatory  for  those 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  committed  to  its 
custody.  This  corporation  is  also 
.authorized  to  extend  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  Jewish  prison- 
ers confined  in  any  prison,  reforma- 
tory or  correctional  institution  of 
the  state,  to  secure  employment  for 
them  on  their  discharge,  and  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  them  and  their  families. 

The  Legislature  also  incorporated 
by  special  act  the  Inebriate  Home  for 
New  York  City,  under  private  con- 
trol and  management.  This  insti- 
tution is  empowered  to  receive  and 
retain,  pursuant  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  pursuant  to  law,  all  alcoholic 
or  narcotic  inebriates  who  enter  the 
home  voluntarily.  This  is  an  ex- 
periment which  will  be  watched  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest,  as 
like  institutions  have  not  always 
proved  successful  in  this  state. 

The  Legislature  amended  the  act 
providing  for  a  children's  court  in 
the  city  of  New  York  by  removing 
the  administration  of  the  law  from 
the  board  of  city  magistrates,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  justices 
of  special  sessions  of  the  first*  di- 
visk)n.  The  court  is  to  be  held  in 
some  building  separate  and  apart 
from  one  used  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  sixteen 
charged  with  any  criminal  offense, 
and  is  to  be  opened  for  business  as 
sooii  as  the  building  designed  for 
it  can  be  put  in  readiness. 

Inuring  the  session  certain  inter- 


ests in  Greater  New  York,  especially 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  com- 
posed mainly  of  speculative  builders 
and  dealers  in  material,  together 
with  some  of  the  savings  banks  and 
loan  associations^  sought  to  secure 
material  modifications  in  the  exist- 
ing tenement-house  law.  Among 
other  things,  they  desired  to  secure 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  courts 
provided  for  the  proper  light  and 
ventilation  of  new  houses,  and  to 
return,  practically,  to  the  narrow, 
dark,  unventilated  airshaft,  three 
feet  by  twelve,  which  had  been  so 
emphatically  condemned  by  the 
Tenement-house  Commission  and 
which  the  law  prohibited.  Other  in- 
terests in  Manhattan  Borough,  es- 
pecially owners  of  old  tenements, 
sought  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
that  section  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  abolition,  by  January  i, 
1903  of  the  old  school  sinks  and 
privy  vaults  and  their  replacement 
with  modern  water-closets. 

These  efforts  to*  nullify  the  tene- 
ment-house law  in  important  par- 
ticulars were  not  successful.  The 
Tenement-house  Department  of 
New  York  and  the  city  administra- 
tion, however,  went  part  way  at 
least  in  meeting  the  views  of  differ- 
ent interests  involved  and  made  sub- 
stantial concessions  without  weak- 
ening the  beneficial  results  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  law,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Tenement-house 
Department,  amending  the  act  in 
some  fifty  different  sections.  Most 
of  these  amendments  were  purely 
technical,  and  a  large  part  of  them 
were  simply  to  correct  the  language 
of  the  act  in  order  to  make  it  more 
explicit,  thereby  preventing  misun- 
derstanding. The  bill  favored  by 
the     Tenement-house     Department 
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passed  the  Legislature  and  became 
Chapter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1902. 


Ohio. 


.  The  increased  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  state  was  manifested 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  empower- 
ing cities,  and  villages  to  erect  and 
maintain  public  bath-houses. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of 
successfully  treating  persons  suffer- 
ing from  consumption  in  sanatoria 
located  within  the  state,  and  upon 
the 'desirability  of  establishing  such 
institutions. 

The  unrestricted  sale  of  cocaine 
is  leading  to  grave  results  in  the 
larger  cities.  A  law  was  passed  re- 
quiring druggists  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  physician  and  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  sale  is  made,  giving 
name,  age,  sex,  color,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  cocaine  is  re- 
quired.. 

The  power  of  the  state  factory  in- 
sj^ectors  was  extended  by  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  administer 
oaths  and  to  take  affidavits  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Some  such  measure  as  this  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  mis- 
representation as  to  ages  of  children 
employed. 

A  special  law,  applying  to  one  or 
two  cities,  had  already  been  in  exist- 
ence authorizing  the  official  boards 
of  workhouses  to  parole  prisoners 
before  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences. This  was  amended  to  apply 
to  all  cities  in  which  there  are  work- 
houses. 

Since  1893  there  has  been  an  hab- 
itual criminal  law,  under  which  any- 
one .  having  been  corrvicted,  sen- 
tenced, and  imprisoned  in  any  work- 


house or  ^vorkhouses  in  the  state, 
and  who  was  convicted  of  a  further 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  a  workhouse,  was  deemed 
an  habitual  offender  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  year  and  not  more  than  three 
years.  This  law  was  repealed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  uniformly 
enforced  throughout  the  state;  in 
fact,  in  most  places  it  was  ignored. 

A  law  applying  to  the  city  of 
Toledo  authorizes  the  infirmary 
directors  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  some  society,  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  Ohio,  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  make,  keep,  and  fur- 
nish written  reports  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  persons  living 
within  such  city  and  who  may  be 
entitled  to  or  demand  public  assist- 
ance or  relief,  to  furnish  reports 
upon  such  as  may  apply  to  the  in- 
firmary directors  for  assistance.  It 
further  provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$200  a  month  may  be  paid  to  such  a 
society  for  this  service.  It  is  simply 
an  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
having  public  outdoor  relief  dis- 
pensed by  a  private  charitable  or- 
ganization. 

A  juvenile  court  law  was  enacted 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  was 
copied  very  closely  after  the  law  of 
Illinois. 

An  act  providing  for  the  volun- 
tary commitment  of  persons  to  state 
hospitals  was  passed.  Under  the 
provision  of  this  act  "a  person  in 
an  incipient  stage  of  mental  de- 
rangement may  apply  for  admission 
to  and  treatment  in  the  state  hospital 
for  the  district  in  which  he  resides; 
and  the  superintendent  is  authorized 
to  receive  such  person  as  a  patient 
for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  if  he 
is  satisfied,  from  his  own  examina- 
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tion  and  the  written  statement  of 
some  reputable  physician  famihar 
with  the  applicant's  condition  .... 
that  the  applicant  is  in  an  incipient 
stage  of  mental  derangement,  in 
need  of  such  treatment  as  the  hos- 
pital affords  and  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  The  applicant  must 
be  ...  .  able  to  appreciate  the 
reason  for  and  the  purpose  of  his 

application The  number 

of  persons  cared  for  as  patients  in 
any  hospital  under  this  section  shall 
not  at  anv  one  time  exceed  five." 

A  bill  has  been  enacted 
providing  for  a  state 
sanatorium  for  consumptives.  Some 
important  legislation  concerning: 
the  employment  of  children  in 
factories  was  passed,  and  will  be 
noted  in  the  next  issue  of  Charities 
in  the  department,  Dependent  and 
Neglected  Children. 

A  bill  introduced,  but  not  yet 
enacted,  authorizes  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  town  almshouses, 
and  to  make  an  annual  report  on 
their  condition  and  management 
with  such  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendation as  the  board  may  deem 
expedient.  The  need  of  such  visita- 
tion and  suggestion  is  made  evident 
by  the  brief  report  on  the  actual  con- 
dition in  these  almshouses,  published 
by  the  Board  this  year  as  a  result  of 
an  investigation  by  its  agent. 

During  the  past  twelve 
months  Virginia  has  es- 
tablished no  new  institutions,  though 
she  has  done  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  those  already  existing.  The 
l-egislature  appropriated  $180,000 
for  additions  and  improvements  to 
the  penitentiary.  A  modern,  up-to- 
date  prison  will  be  built.  Liberal 
appropriations    were    made    to    the 
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state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the 
State  Reformatory,  and  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 
All  the  insane  of  the  state  are  beine 
cared  for  in  the  four  institutions, 
which  zrp  entirely  under  state  con- 
trol. That  part  of  the  Eastern  Hos- 
pital at  Williamsburg  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  will  be 
speedily  rebuilt  on  modern  lines.  An 
additional  tract  of  land  will  be  pur- 
chased for  the  Central  Hospital  at 
Petersburg,  for  the  colored  insane, 
and  a  farm  colony  will  be  estab- 
lished thereon. 

The  constitutional  convention, 
now  in  session,  has  passed  resolu- 
tions changing  the  system  of  man- 
aging the  state  prison  and.  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  -the  object  be- 
ing to  put  these  institutions  as  far 
as  possible  beyond  the  control  of  the 
political  spoilsmen.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  five,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  •  Board  is  to  appoint 
the  superintendent  and  the  physician, 
and  the  superintendent  is  to  appoint 
all  the  subordinate  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Heretofore  the  state  hospitals 
have  been  managed,  each  separate 
and  distinct,  by  a  board  of  nine. 
There  was  no  "concert  of  action," 
except  voluntary,  between  the  insti- 
tutions, each  one  being  a  law  unto 
itself.  The  proposed  change  pro- 
vides that  for  each  hospital  there 
shall  be  a  special  board  of  three 
which  shall  have  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  hospital,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  general  board  of  di- 
rectors, consisting  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  special  boards, 
for  the  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  hospitals.    The  gen- 
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'  at  Bw  health  officer  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  has  done. 
u  ; ,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
■i;e  citizens  of  that  city  the  neces- 
iit)-  for  radical  improvement  in 
tenement-house  conditions.  In  a 
recent  lecture  he  pointed  out  a  row 
of  tenements  paying  ten  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  in  which  one-third 
of  the  rooms  were  partly  dark,  and 
one-third  wholly  dark.  Some  are 
examples  of  the  dumb-bell  tenement 
condemned  by  the  New  York  Tene- 
ment-house Commission,  and  yet 
permitted  by  the  building  laws  of 
Rochester.  Concerning  the  effect 
that  sunless  livnig  rooms  and  dark 
bedrooms  have  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  children  and  on  the  men 
and  women  who  live  in  them.  Dr. 
Goler  made  the  following  remark- 
able and  interesting  statement: 

■'For  this  class  we  do  substantially 
nothing.  It  is  true  the  Charities 
Department  furnishes  a  little  assist- 
ance, the  Health  Department  a  phy- 
sician, and  perhaps  the  church  a 
clergyman.  None  of  this  trinity 
can  do  anything  for  a  man  in  these 
surroundings.  He  dies  in  spite  of 
all  three.  If  when  he  begins  to 
break  down  we  were  able  to  take 
him  to  a  retreat  in  the  hills  south  of 
the  city  he  yvould  stand  one  chance 
in  four  of  getting  well.  But  we  do 
no  such  thing.  We  administer  a 
charitj'  of  municipal   patent  medi- 


cines.   We  let  him  die  and  then  sup- 
port his  family. 

"Everything  to  cure  and  abso- 
lutely not  one  thing  to  prevent.  For 
the  man  whom  the  city  kills  by 
overcrowding,  depriving  him  of 
light  and  air,  we  do  nothing.  But 
how  many  families  trace  their  down- 
fall to  the  coming  consumption ! 
With  a  retreat  at  an  expense  of 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  year,  what  might 
not  be  done  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tions! 

■'As  for  lung  diseases,  we  allow  the 
smoke  nuisance  to  exist,  we  do  not 
even  clean  our  streets  as  they  ought 
to  be  cleaned,,  nor  do  we  sprinkle 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  sprinkled. 
See  how  we  expose  our  children  in 
the  schools  to  diphtheria,  and  per- 
mit them  to  die  when  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  spent  for  medical 
school  inspection  would  save  a  score 
of  lives.  Note  what  we  did  when 
we  improved  our  milk  supply.  Not- 
withstanding the  city's  increase  in 
population,  there  were  1,130  fewer 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age  from  1897  to  1902  than  there 
were  in  the  five  years  prior.  And 
this  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
$4,000  for  .five  years'  work.  But 
why  should  there  be  twice  as  many 
deaths  in  one  ward  as  in  another? 
It  is  only  the  difference  of  little  sun- 
light and  much  sunlight,  little  air 
and .  much  air,  crowding  and  no 
crowding." 
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V  ...*.!.  vcuteiioi  and 
■\.  .c  a\\>  ni  Indiana 
i\c  \^ai>  ondmji  Aprrl  I. 
•  v^.ciU'\  puL>ii<iied  by  the 
•;  .\vl  ^>i  Suie  Chanties,  shows  re- 
>ua^  cNCii  more  satisfactory  than 
wcic  ^ct  torth  in  a  similar  report  of 
tlK*  oiH.M'ation  oi  these  laws  tor  the 
tirst  four  vears.  which  was  reviewed 
hi  Charities  tor  July  o,  i*)or.  The 
tt)tal  number  oi  men  paroled  fn^ra 
the  reft^rmatory  and  state  prison 
during-  the  first  four  years  was 
1,141,  and  oi  these  971,  or  nearly 
85  per  cent  were  reported  as  doing- 
well.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
turned for  violations  of  the  parole 
law  to  both  institutions  was  but 
13.5  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been 
released,  and  the  number  of  un- 
satisfactory cases  from  all  causes  in 
both  institutions  was  a  little  less 
than  16  per  cent.  The  paroled  men 
earned  during*  this  period  $ro8,- 
083.89.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
earned,  nearly  600  of  the  men  re- 
ceived their  board.  The  state  of 
course  was  relieved  of  their  support 
while  paroled. 

During  the  five  years  ending 
April  I,  1902^  1 1634  men  have  been 
paroled.  Employment  has  been 
found  for  all  save  17,  most  of  whom 
were  friendless  and  incapacitated, 
yet  effort  is  l>eing  put  forth  by  the 
state's  Agents  to  locate  them.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  those 
paroled  have  kept  their  faith  and 
been  finally  released;  157  have  had 
their  time  expire.  A  total  of  301 
cases,  less  than  i8>^  per  cent,  have 
been  ttn^jatisfnctory,  and  152,  about 
()  per  rent,  have  been  returned  for 
violatinu  of  parole. 

The  aggregate  reporter!  rarnhig^ 

tbe^e  pntoled  men  while  rrprirt- 

',^7.-27^.1^.    The  nuiount  f»f 


cash  '  >a  !iand.  'T  iue  wiien  -iier  were 
rinailv  released  '>r  last  re!>)rted.  :s 
$59,788.-18.  Tliese  ris^nres  io  ntjt 
take  into  aco  timt  rhesr  eammj^s  ■  >r 
savings  since  rhey  err  :he  super- 
vision '^i  :he  ■•mcers  ^f  the  insnm- 
rion. 

^  T'le    sixrh     -nmmer    as- 

•*•**  senfaiy  of  the  _rew:sh 
,^  Chaatauijua  Society. 
which  meets  at  Ariaiuic 
C:ty.  X.  J..  July  o  ro  27,  will  .iev^.-^te 
a  week  to  a  course  in  appiieii  piuian- 
thn  .py.  The  course  will  •>€  in  chan2:e 
oi  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankei  and  EV. 
Charles  S.  Bemheimer  of  Phiiatiel- 
phia.  It  will  be  opene*l  by  a  p«  .puiar 
address  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  «^f 
Chicag"o  ''U  Sunday  afremot^-n.  Tuiy 
JO.  The  prci^ram  tor  the  remainder 
ot  the  week  is  as  fc'l!"  ws: 

Mundav — ^Theme:  "Xeedv  Fami- 
lies  in  Their  Homes/'  '*Xecessit\'  f^r 
Training/*  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankei. 
manager  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Chanties  of  Xew  York  City.  "\'alue 
of  Organization  in  Relief  Work/" 
Rabbi  S.  C.  Lowenstein.  of  the 
L'nited  Hebrew  Chanties.  Cincin- 
nati. Discussion  opened  by  Mr. 
Max  Herzberg  of  the  United  He- 
brew^ Charities  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mrs.  S.  Pisko  of  Denver. 

Tuesday  —  Theme :  **  Dependent 
and  Destitute  Children/*  "Xew 
Methods  in  the  Care  of  Destitute 
Children,"  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
commissioner  of  public  charities  of 
Xew  York  City.  Discussion  opened 
by  Mrs.  Max  Landsberg  of  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y. 

Wednesday  —  Theme :  "Preven- 
tive Work/*  ,  '*J"v^"^'^  Delinquents 
fuid  the  Juvenile  Court,"  Miss  Min- 
nie V\  Low,  (Chicago.  Discussion 
opened  by  Mrs.  A.  Bern  Hirsch  of 
I'biladelphia. 

riinrsdav    -Theme:    "  Preventive 
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Work/*  "Technical  Education," 
Prof.  Morris  Loeb  of  New  York. 
Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Golda 
Bamber  of  Boston  and  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Levy  of  Chicago. 

Friday — Theme :  *  *  Neighborhood 
Work."  "The  Influence  of  Social 
Forces  in  Neighborhood  Work," 
Mrs.  Jean  S.  Redelsheimer  of  New 
York.  Discussion  opened  by  Mr. 
Myer  Bloomfield  of  Boston. 

Saturday — "Religious  Aspects  of 
the  Immigrant  Problem,"  Rabbi  J. 
Lec:)nard  Levy  of  Pittsburg. 

inttnuitioMii  To  the  program  of  the 

^SSoSr*    International  Conference 

ciiU4rtii.     about    Children,    which 

appeared  in  the  magazine  number 
of  Charities  for  June,  should  be 
added  the  following  addresses; 
"The  Law,  the  Child,  and  the  So- 
ciety," by  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children;  and 
*The  American  System  of  Proba- 
tion Officers,"  by.  Miss  Ada  Eliot, 
probation  officer  in  New  York  City. 

Anothtr  ^^^  Senate  of  the  Massa- 
MatMichuttftt  chusetts  General  Assem-. 
bly  has  passed  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Fitzgerald, 
appropriating  $150,000  for  the 
building  of  a  state  sanatorium  -for 
consumptives.  The  State  Sana- 
torium for  Tuberculous  Patients  at 
Rutland  is  unable  to  accommodate 
the  demands  made  upon  it,  notwith- 
standing that  a  $75,000  addition 
was  recently  built.  It  is  expected 
that  the  House  will  act  favorably 
'  upon  the  bill,  and  that  it  will  be 
signed  by  Gk)vemor  Crane,  although 
the  latter  has  not  supported  it.  At 
present,  Massachusetts  has  the  only 
state  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 


THE  CHARITY  LEGISUTiON  OF  1901-1902. 

The  volume  of  charity  legislation 
has  been  very  much  less  during  the 
past  year  th^n  for  the  year  preced- 
ing, because  of  the  fact  that  a 
smaller  number  of  state  Legislatures, 
the  majority  of  which  meet  bien- 
nially, have  been  in  session.  The 
summary  which  follows  has  been 
made  up  in  part  by  reports  from 
correspondents  for  Charities  in 
the  various  states,  and  in  part  from 
the  '-Reports  from  States"  submitted 
to  the  National  Conference  at  De- 
troit, by  the  Committee  of  which 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  was  secretary. 
The  report  from  Massachusetts  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  and 
that  from  New  York  by  Mr.  Robert 
\y.  Hebberd.  For  convenience  of 
reference  the  states  in  which  legis- 
lation has  occurred  are  considered 
in  alphabetical  order. 


Iowa. 


The  Legislature  appro- 
priated for  completing 
and  finishing  the  Cherokee  State 
Hospital  and  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  $138,000.  For  transferring 
patients  from  existing  hospitals  to 
Cherokee  State  Hospital,  $6,000. 
Special  appropriations  were  made 
for  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren, the  Soldiers*  Home,  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  School 
for  the  Deaf,  College  for  the  Blind, 
in  the  sum  of  $716,577.50,  this  be- 
ing in  addition  to  regular  support 
appropriations.  Further  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  additional  sup- 
port as  follows:  At  the  College  for 
the  Blind,  $5,692;  at  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  $7,770;  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  $23,700;  Soldiers'  Home, 
$36,000.  Appropriations  were  also 
made  for  the  following  private  insti- 
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tutions:  Benedict  Home  (for  unfor- 
tunate girls),  $7,000;  Women's  and 
Babies'  Home,  $2,000;  Rescue 
Home,  $2,000. 

The  age  limit  for  the  detention  of 
girls  in  the  Industrial  School  was 
made  twenty-one  years  instead  of 
eighteen  years.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  reception  of  females  up  to  the 
age  of  forty-five  years  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-minded  Children. 
A  law  was  pass^  requiring  the 
Board  of  Control  to  set  apart  a  ward 
or  wards  in  one  or  more  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  fpr  the  re- 
ception and  treatment  of  dipso- 
maniacs. A  bill  creating  a  reforma- 
tory for  men,  after  the  Elmira  plan, 
failed  to  pass.  (Charities,  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  478.)  Private  homes  for 
foundlings  are  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  is  required  to  have  them  in- 
spected and  to  require  compliance 
with  regulations  which  may  be  made 
by  the  Board. 

The  Legislature  granted 
an  appropriation  for  im- 
provements at  the  Schools  of  Re- 
form at  Lexington,  providing  also 
that  the  state  shall  pay  $100  per 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
inmate  and  an  additional  $10,000 
for  general  expenses.  It  was 
further  enacted'  that  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  these  reform  schools 
conviction  must  be  had  for  felony 
or  misdemeanor.  A  bill  was  passed 
allowing  the  state  auditor  to  sue  for 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates 
of  the  insane  asylums  who  at  the 
time  of,  or  after  their  confinement, 
become  possessors  of  an  estate.  The 
importation  of  dependent  children 
into  the  state  is  regulated  by  a  law 
passed  for  that  purpose.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  inspector  of  labor 
at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  year  and 


two  assistants  at  $1,000  each,  was 
authorized  by  law.  These  officials 
are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
Labor,  and  Statistics.  The  same 
law  provides  a  fine  ranging  from 
$25  to  $250  for  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  any  factory,  mine,  or  work- 
shop. Three  bills  were  attempted 
but  failed  to  pass : 

(i)  To  create  a  State  Board  of 
Charities.  This  was  killed  by  the 
weights  of  extravagance  and  poli- 
tics attached  to  it.  (2)  Providing 
for  a  central  controlling  board  for 
the  insane  asylums  in  place  of  the 
local  boards  of  commissioners.  (3) 
To  establish  an  epileptic  colony  at 
the  Central  Asylum.  It  was  most 
unfortunate   that   this  bill   did   not 


pass. 


Marylan4. 


The  recent  session  of  the 


Maryland  Legislature,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  for  years 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
labor,  "was  productive  of  more  leg- 
islation in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
people  than  any  session  for  many 
years." 

The  School  Attendance  Law  ( ap- 
plying only  to  Baltimore  City 
and  Allegany  County)  becomes 
operative  September  i,  and  pro- 
vides that  all  children  between 
eight  and  twelve,  physically  and 
mentally  fitted,  must  attend  the 
public  schools  unless  receiving  else- 
where adequate  instruction.  Chil- 
dren from  twelve  to  sixteen,  phy- 
sically and  mentally  fitted,  must  also 
attend  school  unless  legally  em- 
ployed at  home  or  elsewhere.  Such 
employment  is  forbidden,  if  they ' 
cannot  read  and  write  simple  sen- 
tences in  English,  unless  they  attend 
an  evening  or  some  other  school. 
Attendance  officers  (not  over  twelve 
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in  number)  for  Baltimore  City,  ap- 
pointed by  the  School  Board,  shall 
try  to  secure  attendance,  arrest 
serious  offenders,  and  visit  mills 
and  factories  employing  children. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  per- 
sons preventing  children  attending 
school  and  for  persons  who  employ 
children  illegally  (see  Charities^ 
April  12,  1902). 

An  amendment  to  the  Child 
Labor  Law  raised  the  legal  working 
age  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  except 
when  a  child  is  the  only  support  of 
a  widowed  mother,  an  invalid  father, 
or  is  solely  dependent  on  self  for 
support. 

Consideration  for  the  rights  of 
children  secured  the  passage  of  a 
carefully  drawn  provision  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a 
special  magistrate  in  Baltimore  for 
the  trial  of  juvenile  cases;  and  pro- 
bation officers  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City 
will  look  after  the  children  under, 
the  orders  of  the  new  magistrate 
(see  Charities,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  98, 

350). 

The  Workman's  Co-operative  In- 
surance Act  aims  to  protect  em- 
ployees in  perilous  occupation 
(Charities,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  381). 
The  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Statistics  was  amended  so 
as  to  provide  Baltimore  with  a  free 
employment  agency  aimed  to  bring 
together  employers  and  laborers  out 
of  work.  The  same  state  bureau 
was  successful  in  securing  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  two  inspectors  (to  be  ap- 
pointed by  chief  of  bureau)  of  sweat 
shops  and  factories  in  Baltimore 
City.  It  provides  that  all  manu- 
facturers must  have  permits  from 
the  bureau  after  July  i.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  inspectors  is 
to  be  a  woman,  and  that  both  will 


co-operate  with  school  attendance 
officers  in  preventing  the  illegal  em- 
ployment of  minors. 

Amendments  to  the  Chattel 
Mortgage  Act  of  1900  make  it  an 
offense  to  loan  money  upon  security 
of  chattels,  in  any  form  of  negotia- 
tion, at  an  illegal  rate  of  interest, 
with  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $100  for 
first  offense  and  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days  for  subsequent  offenses, 
and  the  further  forfeit  of  the  entire 
amount  loaned. 

A  tuberculosis  commission  of  five 
persons  (three  of  them  physicians), 
appointed  by  the  -Governor  for  two 
years,  was .  authorized.  The  mem- 
bers are  to  serve  without  pay;  but 
$4,000  is  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission,  whose 
duties  are  to  investigate  the  pre- 
valence and  cause  of  tuberculosis, 
its  economic  relation  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  devise  and  recom- 
mend measures  for  its  restriction. 

An  act  was  passed  to  punish  the 
slaughter  for  food  of  diseased  ani- 
mals, and  yet  another  bill  gives  local 
boards  of  health  summary  powers 
in  abatement  of  nuisances. 

An  amendment  to  the  probation 
law,  secured  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Association,  provides  that:  "Courts 
may  suspend  sentence  generally  or 
for  a  definite  time,  and  may  make 
such  orders  and  impose  such  terms 
as  to  cost,  recognizance  for  appear- 
ance or  matters  relating  to  the  resi- 
dence or  conduct  of  the  convicts  as 
may  be  deemed  proper;  and  if  the 
convict  is  a  minor,  the  court  may 
also  make  such  orders  as  to  his  de- 
tention in  any  care  or  custody  as 
may  be  deemed  proper." 

-       u     ^    The  story  of  the  philan- 

thropic      legislation      in 

Massachusetts  this  year  is,  like  all 


s 
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completed,  and  accepted  by  the 
state.  There  is  ample  room  now 
in  all  of  the  state  institutions. 

Ntw  Ydrk  ^^^  ^^^^  important  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of 
charities  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  1902  was  the  passage  of  a  statute 
amending  the  Lunacy  Law  by 
abolishing  the  boards  of  managers 
of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  placing  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  hospitals  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
A  board  of  visitation  was  provided 
to  visit  and  inspect  each  hospital  at 
least  once  a  month  and  to  report 
conditions  and  recommendations  to 
the  Grovernor  and  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy.  This  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  compliance  with 
a  recommendation  contained  in  the 
Governor's  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, based  upon  the  claim  that  great 
economies  of  administration  could 
thereby  be  effected.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  which,  it  was  feared  by 
many,  of  those  prominently  inter- 
ested in  the  charities  of  the  state, 
might  result  in  bringing  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  more  or  less 
into  politics.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  fear  will  not  be  realized. 

The  Governor  in  his  messaee,  for 
like  reasons,  also  recommended  that 
the  boards  of  managers  of  the  state 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions be  abolished,  that  boards  of 
visitors  be  substituted,  and  that  the 
actual  control  and  managfement  of 
the  institutions  be  lodged  in  a  super- 
intendent to  be  selected  bv  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor.  This  was 
not  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which,  took  the  ground 
that   the   management   and   control 


of  the  state  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  should  be  in- 
trusted to  individual  boards  of  man- 
agers composed  of  philanthropic 
citizens  of  the  state,  whose  powers 
could  be  properly  regulated  by  the 
Legislature.  This  also  met  with 
earnest  opposition  from  other 
sources,  and  its  enactment  was  not 
attempted.  A  bill  was  passed,  how- 
ever, providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  chari- 
ties at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  iri 
•whose,  hands  are  to  be  placed  the 
powers  of  control  over  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  institutions  formerlv 
held  by  the  state  comptroller  and 
exercised  through  the  Bureau  of 
Charitable  Institutions  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  fiscal  supervisor  is  also 
authorized  to  arrange  with  the 
boards  of  managers  or  trustees  of  the 
institutions  affected  for  the  purchase 
of  staple  supplies  by  joint  contract. 
The  Governor,  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the 
state  comptroller  are  constituted  a 
commission  to  approve  plans  and 
specifications  and  contracts  for  con- 
struction work.  There  is,  however, 
practically  no  change  of  importance 
in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tions. 

The  Legislature  also  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  state  comptroller,  the 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  state  architect,  and  the 
president  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  state  Industrial  School  at 
Rochester,  to  select  a  farm  site  of 
1,000  acres  of  land  in  Monroe 
County,  to  which  the  school,  which 
now  has  nearly  1,000  inmates,  shall 
be  removed.  When  so  removed, 
the  institution  is  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School. 
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An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate, 
under  private  control  and  manage- 
ment, the  Jewish  Protectory  and 
Aid  Society,  to  take  charge  of  Jew- 
ish children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years  committed  to  it 
for  delinquency,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  reformatory  for  those 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  conmiitted  to  its 
custody.  This  corporation  is  also 
.authorized  to  extend  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  Jewish  prison- 
ers confined  in  any  prison,  reforma- 
tory or  correctional  institution  of 
the  state,  to  secure  employment  for 
them  on  their  discharge,  and  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  Legislature  also  incorporated 
by  special  act  the  Inebriate  Home  for 
New  York  City,  under  private  con- 
trol and  management.  This  insti- 
tution is  empowered  to  receive  and 
retain,  pursuant  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  pursuant  to  law,  all  alcoholic 
or  narcotic  inebriates  who  enter  the 
home  voluntarily.  This  is  an  ex- 
periment which  will  be  watched  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest,  as 
like  institutions  have  not  always 
proved  successful  in  this  state. 

The  Legislature  amended  the  act 
providing  for  a  children's  court  in 
the  city  of  New  York  by  removing 
the  administration  of  the  law  from 
the  board  of  city  magistrates,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  justices 
of  special  sessions  of  the  first*  di- 
vision. The  court  is  to  be  held  in 
some  building  separate  and  apart 
from  one  used  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  sixteen 
charged  with  any  criminal  offense, 
and  is  to  be  opened  for  business  as 
soon,  as  the  building  designed  for 
it  can  be  put  in  readiness. 

During  the  session  certain  inter- 


ests in  Greater  New  York,  especially 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  com- 
posed mainly  of  speculative  builders 
and  dealers  in  material,  together 
with  some  of  the  savings  banks  and 
loan  associations)  sought  to  secure 
material  modifications  in  the  exist- 
ing tenement-house  law.  Among 
other  things,  they  desired  to  secure 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  courts 
provided  for  the  proper  light  and 
ventilation  of  new  houses,  and  to 
return,  practically,  to  the  narrow, 
dark,  unventilated  airshaft,  three 
feet  by  twelve,  which  had  been  so 
emphatically  condemned  by  the 
Tenement-house  Commission  and 
which  the  law  prohibited.  Other  in- 
terests in  Manhattan  Borough,  es- 
pecially owners  of  old  tenements, 
sought  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
that  section  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  abolition,  by  January  i, 
1903  of  the  old  school  sinks  and 
privy  vaults  and  their  replacement 
with  modern  water-closets. 

These  efforts  to*  nullify  the  tene- 
ment-house law  in  important  par- 
ticulars were  not  successful.  The 
Tenement-house  Department  of 
New  York  and  the  city  administra- 
tion, however,  went  part  way  at 
least  in  meeting  the  views  of  differ- 
ent interests  involved  and  made  sub- 
stantial concessions  without  weak- 
ening the  beneficial  results  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  law,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Tenement-house 
Department,  amending  the .  act  in 
some  fifty  different  sections.  Most 
of  these  amendments  were  purely 
technical,  and  a  large  part  of  them 
were  simply  to  correct  the  language 
of  the  act  in  order  to  make  it  more 
explicit,  thereby  preventing  misun- 
derstanding. The  bill  favored  by 
the     Tenement-house     Department 
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the  rest  of  our  legislative  history  for 
the  past  two  years,  largely  an 
exemplification  of  the  power  of  a 
remarkable  personality.  Governor 
Crane  has  made  an  impressive 
reality  of  the  governor's  legislative 
function  provided  for  in  the  veto 
power,  and  he  has  impressed  the 
Legislature  with  the  principle  of  the 
importance  of  allowing  municipali- 
ties to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  legislative  assistance  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  bills  of  greatest  importance 
from  the  philanthropic  point  of  view, 
in  which  the  question  of  local  self- 
government  has  been  involved,  have 
been:  A  bill  giving  to  the  local 
boards  of  health  power  to  regulate 
the  smoke  nuisance  within  ten  miles 
of  the  State  House;  a  bill  giving  to 
local  park  commissions  the  power  to 
regulate  signs  and  posters  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  parkx^jays  in 
cities ;  a  bill  to  transfer  the  licensing 
of  newsboys  and  bootblacks  in  Bos- 
ton under  fourteen  years  old  from 
the  board  of  aldermen  to  the  school 
committee ;  a  bill  to  transfer  the  care 
of  the  common  and  other  public 
grounds  in  Boston  from  the  alder- 
men to  the  Park  Department ;  a  bill 
giving  the  Mayor  of  Boston  the 
right  to  appoint  a  tenement-house 
commission;  and  the  bill  for  a  new 
Boston  subway.  The  last  named 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  be- 
cause of  its  effect  upon  the  ability 
of  the  poor  man  to  have  access  to  a 
suitable  habitation. 

Of  these  bills  all  except  the  news- 
boy bill  and  the  subway  bill  have 
been  defeated,  the  Legislature  seem- 
ing to  be  fairly  hypnotized  into  such 
a  condition  of  mind  that  the  bare 
words  "interference  with  local  self- 
government'*  applied  to  a  bill  have 
rendered  it  incapable  of  any  but  ad- 
verse action. 


The  two  bills  that  have  so  far  been 
successful  have  not  encountered  the 
Governor's  opposition.  Indeed  the 
subway  bill  will  owe  its  success  very 
largely  to  his  steady  support  and  to 
the  crystallization  of  public  opinion 
in  its  favor  by  his  famous  veto  mes- 
sage of  last  year.  The  success  of 
this  measure  is  also  due  to  the  firm 
stand  in  behalf  of  the  city's  inter- 
.ests  taken  by  the  Mayor  and  also  to 
the  masterly,  and  at  first  single- 
handed,  fight  made  during  the  last 
two  years  by  a  private  citizen,  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  The  Governor 
has  evidently  and  rightly  felt  that 
in  these  two  instances  the  principle 
of  local  self-go vernmient  has  not 
been  violated.  In  the  case  of  the 
subway  bill  the  state  Legislature 
g:ets  its  right  to  intervene  ironx  the 
fact  that  the  shopping  and  business 
unit — the  unit  of  daily  travel  to  and 
from  the  center — is  much  larger 
than  the  political  unit  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  including  in  fact  some 
forty  other  municipalities.  In  the 
case  of  the  newsboy  bill  the  right 
of  state  intervention  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  City  Council  and  the 
School  Committee  are  wholly 
separate  legislatures,  the  latter  being 
independent  even  in  the  matter  of 
revenue,  so  that  the  question  of 
which  of  the  two  shall  possess  a 
given  power  cannot  be  properly  left 
to  either  one  or  the  other.  In  these 
two  cases  therefore  the  citizens  of 
Boston  can  enjoy  the  immediate 
benefits  arising  from  the  benevolent 
despotism  of  the  state  government 
without  sacrificing  the  more  remote 
and  more  important  advantages  of 
municipal  independence. 

If  it  is  permitted  to  speak  of  city 
matters,  an  illustration  of  a  benefi- 
cent result  from  the  Governor's 
course  is  afforded  by  the  appointment 
bv  Mavor   Collins  of  an   excellent 
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commission,  including  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Woods  of  the  South  End  House, 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  good- 
sized  playground  in  Ward  9,  prob- 
ably of  about  four  acres  and  cost- 
ing some  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  •  The  city  in  this  instance  is 
apparently  in  process  of  doing  for 
itself  what  Governor  Crane  by  a  veto 
'message  prevented  'the  state  from 
doing  for  it  two  years  ago.     . 

A  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
$130,000  for  additions  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Peeble- 
minded,  and  another  giving  mothers 
the  same  rights  as  fathers  to  the 
custody  of  the  person  of  a  minor 
child  under  guardianship  and  to  the 
care  of  his  education;  also  giving 
to  mothers  the  same  power  to  ap- 
point a  guardian  by  will. 

Among  the  bills  defeated  was 
(happily)  one  depriving  the  Lyman 
School  of  the  power  of  inflicting: 
corporal  punishment ;  another, 
authorizing  the  trustees  to  establish 
an  intermediate  reformatory  for  the 
boys  too  bad  for  the  Lyman  School 
and  not  bad  enough  for  the  State 
Reformatory;  and  two  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  State  Board  of  Charity, 
one  giving  the  Board  power  to  pass 
upon  plans  of  almshouses,  and  one 
giving  it  power  to  visit  private  in- 
stitutions; which  latter,  after  re- 
cdving  a  unanimous  report  from 
the  Charity  Committee  suffered  a 
mysterious  and  sudden  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HinnMota.  There  was  no  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota  during  the  past  year.  An 
extra  session  was  called  to  consider 
tax  legislation.  The  only  act 
passed  at  this  session  pertaining  to 
the  general  subject  of  charity  was 
one  to  classify  the  School   for  the 


Deaf  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  as 
educational  and  not  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  act  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  management  of  these 
schools.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  law  establishing  a  State  Board 
of  Control  as  applicable  to  the  state 
educational  institutions  was  called 
into  question  by  the  Normal  School 
Board.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
filed  its  decision,  holding  the  law  to 
be  constitutional,  and  declaring  the 
normal  schools  under  the  financial 
management  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. While  under  the  terms  of  the 
law,  the  Board  of  Control  has  the 
financial  management  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  yet  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  State  University,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Puljic 
School  for  Dependent  Children  are 
retained,  each  with  power  to  regulate 
the  course;  of  study  of  its  respective 
institution,  and  employ  and  dismiss 
instructors,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployees. These  boards  have  charge 
of  the  educational  work;  and  the 
Board  of  Control  purchases  all  sup- 
plies, constructs  all  new  buildings, 
and  fixes  the  salaries  of  employees. 
In  the  actual  operation  of  this  law  it 
has  been  difficult  to  find  a  clear  line 
of  cleavage  satisfactory  to  all,  be- 
tween the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  old  board,  with 
whom  the  management  is  divided. 

nonun..  A^  ,^^^  last  legislative 
session,  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  build  an  addition  to  the 
Orphans'  Home  at  Twin  Bridges, 
and  also  to  double  the  size  of  the 
school  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at 
Boulder.    These  additions  have  been 
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completed,  and  accepted  by  the 
state.  There  is  ample  room  now 
in  all  of  the  state  institutions. 

.      The  most  important  legis- 

charities  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  1902  was  the  passage  of  a  statute 
amending  the  Lunacy  Law  by 
abolishing  the  boards  of  managfers 
of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  placing  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  hospitals  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
A  board  of  visitation  was  provided 
to  visit  and  inspect  each  hospital  at 
least  once  a  month  and  to  report 
conditions  and  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  and  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy.  This  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  compliance  with 
a  recommendation  contained  in  the 
Governor's  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, based  upon  the  claim  that  great 
economies  of  administration  could 
thereby  be  effected.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  which,  it  was  feared  by 
many,  of  those  prominently  inter- 
ested in  the  charities  of  the  state, 
might  result  in  bringing  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  more  or  less 
into  politics.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  fear  will  not  be  realized. 

The  Governor  in  his  message,  for 
like  reasons,  also  recommended  that 
the  boards  of  managers  of  the  state 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions be  abolished,  that  boards  of 
visitors  be  substituted,  and  that  the 
actual  control  and  manasrement  of 
the  institutions  be  lodged  in  a  super- 
intendent to  be  selected  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor.  This  was 
not  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which  took  the  ground 
that   the   management   and   control 


of  the  state  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  should  be  in- 
trusted to  individual  boards  of  man- 
agers composed  of  philanthropic 
citizens  of  the  state,  whose  powers 
could  be  properly  r^^lated  by  the 
I^egislature.  This  also  met  with 
earnest  opposition  from  other 
sources,  and  its  enactment  was  not 
attempted.  A  bill  was  passed,  how- 
ever, providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  chari- 
ties at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  in 
•whose,  hands  are  to  be  placed  the 
powers  of  control  over  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  institutions  formerlv 
held  by  the  state  comptroller  and 
exercised  through  the  Bureau  of 
Charitable  Institutions  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  fiscal  supervisor  is  also 
authorized  to  arrange  with  the 
boards  of  managers  or  trustees  of  the 
institutions  affected  for  the  purchase 
of  staple  supplies  by  joint  contract. 
The  Governor,  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the 
state  comptroller  are  constituted  a 
commission  to  approve  plans  and 
specifications  and  contracts  for  con- 
struction work.  There  is,  however, 
practically  no  change  of  importance 
in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tions. 

The  Legislature  also  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  state  comptroller,  the 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  state  architect,  and  the 
president  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  state  Industrial  School  at 
Rochester,  to  select  a  farm  site  of 
1,000  acres  of  land  in  Monroe 
County,  to  which  the  school,  which 
now  has  nearly  1,000  inmates,  shall 
be  removed.  When  So  removed, 
the  institution  is  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School. 
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An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate, 
under  private  control  and  manage- 
ment, the  Jewish  Protectory  and 
Aid  Society,  to  take  charge  of  Jew- 
ish children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years  committed  to  it 
for  delinquency,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  reformatory  for  those 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  committed  to  its 
custody.  This  corporation  is  also 
authorized  to  extend  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  Jewish  prison- 
ers confined  in  any  prison,  reforma- 
tory or  correctional  institution  of 
the  state,  to  secure  employment  for 
them  on  their  discharge,  and  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  them  and  their  families. 

The  Legislature  also  incorporated 
by  special  act  the  Inebriate  Home  for 
New  York  City,  under  private  con- 
trol and  management.  This  insti- 
tution is  empowered  to  receive  and 
retain,  pursuant  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  pursuant  to  law,  all  alcoholic 
or  narcotic  inebriates  who  enter  the 
home  voluntarily.  This  is  an  ex- 
periment which  will  be  watched  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest,  as 
like  institutions  have  not  always 
proved  successful  in  this  state. 

The  Legislature  amended  the  act 
providing  for  a  children's  court  in 
the  city  of  New  York  by  removing 
the  administration  of  the  law  from 
the  board  of  City  magistrates,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  justices 
of  special  sessions  of  the  first'  di- 
vision. The  court  is  to  be  held  in 
some  building  separate  and  apart 
from  one  used  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  sixteen 
charged  with  any  criminal  offense, 
and  is  to  be  opened  for  business  as 
soon  as  the  building  designed  for 
it  can  be  put  in  readiness. 

During  the  session  certain  inter- 


ests in  Greater  New  York,  especially 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  com- 
posed mainly  of  speculative  builders 
and  dealers  in  material,  together 
with  some  of  the  savings  banks  and 
loan  associations^  sought  to  secure 
material  modifications  in  the  exist- 
ing tenement-house  law.  Among 
other  things,  they  desired  to  secure 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  courts 
provided  for  the  proper  light  and 
ventilation  of  new  houses,  and  to 
return,  practically,  to  the  narrow, 
dark,  unventilated  airshaft,  three 
feet  by  twelve,  which  had  been  so 
emphatically  condemned  by  the 
Tenement-hoiase  Commission  and 
which  the  law  prohibited.  Other  in- 
terests in  Manhattan  Borough,  es- 
pecially owners  of  old  tenements, 
sought  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
that  section  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  abolition,  by  January  i, 
1903  oi  the  old  school  sinks  and 
privy  vaults  and  their  replacement 
with  modern  water-closets. 

These  efforts  to*  nullify  the  tene- 
ment-house law  in  important  par- 
ticulars were  not  successful.  The 
Tenement-house  Department  of 
New  York  and  the  city  administra- 
tion, however,  went  part  way  at 
least  in  meeting  the  views  of  differ- 
ent interests  involved  and  made  sub- 
stantial concessions  without  weak- 
ening the  beneficial  results  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  law,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Tenement-house 
Department,  amending  the  act  in 
some  fifty  different  sections.  Most 
of  these  amendments  were  purely 
technical,  and  a  large  part  of  them 
were  simply  to  correct  the  language 
of  the  act  in  order  to  make  it  more 
explicit,  thereby  preventing  misun- 
derstanding. The  bill  favored  by 
the     Tenement-house     Department 
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eral  board  is  to  appoint  the  super- 
intendents. The  special  board  is  to 
appoint  the  subordinate  officers  for 
the  respective  hospitals,  and  the 
superintendent  is  to  appoint  all  the 
employees.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
commissioner  of  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  who  is  to  be  held  re- 
sppnsible  for  the  proper  disposition 
of  all  moneys  appropriated  or  re- 
ceived from  any  source  for  main- 
tenance. He  is  also  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  keeping  records  and 
accounts  for  all  the  hospitals.  The 
terms  of  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers  are  to  be  four  years 
instead  of  two,  and  the  directors 
are  to  be  appointed  for  six  instead 
of  three  years. 

An  effort  was  made  to  establish 
a    board    of   public    charities,    but 
failed. 
B  -.  .1.     At  present  there  are  four 

Port*  Rleo.     .      T,    . .  ,  , 

mstitutions  under  the 
control  of  the  office  of  Director 
of  Charities,  who  has  replaced  the 
former  Board  of  Charities,  consist- 
ing of  Insane  Asylum  with  200  in- 
mates, Boys'  Charity  School  with 
300  inmates.  Girls'  Charity  School 
with  200  inma,tes,  and  leper  colony 
with  25  inmates. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum    for    the    blind    to    accom- 


modate 150  inmates,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  the  law  going  into  effect 
March  i.  The  establishing  of  this 
institution  is  now  under  way.  Un- 
fortunately, the  island  is  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  provide  for  all 
the  destitute,  nor  to  support  other 
needed  institutions;  but  by  adding, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  number 
of  institutions,  as  well  as  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  inmates  in  those 
already  established,  the  condition  is 
generally  and  rapidly  improving. 
The  budget  for  charitable  purposes 
has  been  increased  from  $83,000  in 
1900  to  $140,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 


Cute. 


As  Cuba  has  been  under 
a  United  States  military 
government,  laws  have  not  been 
enacted  by  legislation,  but  by  means 
of  civil  orders  issued  by  the  military 
governor  of  the  island.  The  one 
of  chief  importance  bearing  upon 
charitable  affairs  which  has  been 
issued  during  the  past  year  is :  Civil 
Order  No.  3  (Series  of  1902), 
which  deals  with  the  organization 
of  the  Schools  for  Nurses  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  (Charities, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  243). 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

DETROIT,   MAY   28 — JUNE    3,    I902. 


The  editor  of  Charities  has 
never  been  able  to  express  to  the 
associate  editors  and  the  correspond- 
ents from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  collaborate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  paper,  especially  of  the 
magrazine  numbers,  half  the  sense  of 
obligation  under  which  both  the 
management  of  the  paper  and  its 
readers  are  placed  by  their  efficient 
and  expert  assistance.  It  is  espe- 
cially fitting,  in  spite  of  unfulfilled 
obligations  of  this  kind,  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  which 
has  been  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Detroit  National  Conference  in  the 
present  number  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  Mr.  David  I.  Green,  Mr. 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lath- 
rop.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  Mrs. 
Alice  N.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter. 

With  this  acknowledgment  we 
may,  without  violating  the  canons 
of  modesty,  assure  our  readers  that 
the  report  is  an  exceptionally  valu- 
able one,  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  and  of  preservation  for  ref- 
erence until  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  appear. 

One    general    session    of 

^M^n'aZS'   the  Conference  was  given 

^ScSlarR^."  to  the  Committee  on  State 

Supervision  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Charities  and  Correction. 
This  meeting  was  largely  attended 
and  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  'the  Conference:  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was  present- 
ed by  the  chairman.  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
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Baltimore.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Leontine  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Massachusetts;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Minns,  formerly  an  in- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties of  Cuba;  Dri  Charles  P.  Neill, 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  and  Mr.  Simon 
W.  Rosendale,  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr. 
William  P.  Lyon,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Control  could  not  sign  the 
report,  as  he  belieyes  in  one  state 
board  of  control  charged  with  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  func- 
tions. The  three  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Ernest  Lister, 
of  the  State  of  Washington;  Rev. 
James  W.  Orman,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  B.  H.  Osterhoudt,  of  Porto 
Rico,  had  not  been  heard  from  con- 
cerning the  report. 

The  report  first  gave  the  note- 
worthy news  of  the  ye^r  touching  the 
topic,  including  the  changes  in  the 
control  of  insane  hospitals  in  New 
York  and  Virginia,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid 
and-  Charities  to  control  the  appro- 
priations of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature.  No  state  board  of  con- 
trol and  no  supervisory  state  board 
of  charities  was  established  by  legis- 
lation during  the  year.  There  were 
several  interesting  movements  for  en- 
larging the  power  of  state  boards  of 
supervision,  notably  in  Ohio,  where 
a  bill  to  provide  a  state  agency  for 
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eral  board  is  to  appoint  the  super- 
intendents. The  special  board  is  to 
appoint  the  subordinate  officers  for 
the  respective  hospitals,  and  the 
superintendent  is  to  appoint  all  the 
employees.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
commissioner  of  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  who  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  disposition 
of  all  moneys  appropriated  or  re- 
ceived from  any  source  for  main- 
tenance. He  is  also  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  keeping  records  and 
accounts  for  all  the  hospitals.  The 
terms  of  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers  are  to  be  four  years 
instead  of  two,  and  the  directors 
are  to  be  appointed  for  six  instead 
of  three  years. 

An  effort  was  made  to  establish 
a    board    of   public    charities,    but 
failed. 
.  ^  •■       At  present  there  arc  four 

Porto  Rico.     .      ^V,     .  ,  , 

mstitutions  under  the 
control  of  the  office  of  Director 
of  Charities,  who  has  replaced  the 
former  Board  of  Charities,  consist- 
ing of  Insane  Asylum  with  200  in- 
mates, Boys'  Charity  School  with 
300  inmates,  Girls'  Charity  School 
with  200  inma,tes,  and  leper  colony 
with  25  inmates. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum    for    the    blind    to    accom- 


modate 150  inmates,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  the  law  going  into  effect 
March  i.  The  establishing  of  this 
institution  is  now  under  way.  Un- 
fortunately, the  island  is  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  provide  for  all 
the  destitute,  nor  to  support  other 
needed  institutions;  but  by  adding, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  number 
of  institutions,  as  well  as  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  inmates  in  those 
already  established,  the  condition  is 
generally  and  rapidly  improving. 
The  budget  for  charitable  purposes 
has  been  increased  from  $83,000  in 
1900  to  $140,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 


Cute. 


As  Cuba  has  been  under 
a  United  States  military 
government,  laws  have  not  been 
enacted  by  legislation,  but  by  means 
of  civil  orders  issued  by  the  military 
governor  of  the  island.  The  one 
of  chief  importance  bearing  upon 
charitable  affairs  which  has  been 
issued  during  the  past  year  is :  Civil 
Order  No.  3  (Series  of  1902), 
which  deals  with  the  organization 
of  the  Schools  for  Nurses  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  (Charities, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  243). 
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The  editor  of  Charities  has 
never  been  able  to  express  to  the 
associcite  editors  and  the  correspond- 
ents from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  collaborate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  paper,  especially  of  the 
magazine  numbers,  half  the  sense  of 
obligation  under  which  both  the 
management  of  the  paper  and  its 
readers  are  placed  by  their  efficient 
and  expert  assistance.  It  is  espe- 
cially fitting,  in  spite  of  unfulfilled 
obligations  of  this  kind,  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  which 
has  been  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Detroit  National  Conference  in  the 
present  number  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
l^rackctt,  Mr.  David  I.  Green,  Mr. 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lath- 
rop,  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  Mrs. 
Alice  N.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter. 

With  this  acknowledgment  we 
may,  without  violating  the  canons 
of  modesty,  assure  our  readers  that 
the  report  is  an  exceptionally  valu- 
able one,  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  and  of  preservation  for  ref- 
erence until  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  appear. 

One    general    session    of 

^HSknTST   the  Conference  was  given 

•JlSSStSi!*  to  ^^^  Committee  on  State 

Supervision  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Charities  and  Correction. 
This  meeting  was  largely  attended 
and  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  "the  Conference:  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was  present- 
ed by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
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Baltimore.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Amos  \V.  Butler,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana ; 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Leontine  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Massachusetts;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Minns,  formerly  an  in- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties of  Cuba ;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill, 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Simon 
W.  Rosendale,  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr. 
William  P.  Lyon,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Control  could  not  sign  the 
report,  as  he  believes  in  one  state 
board  of  control  charged  with  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  func- 
•tions.  The  three  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Ernest  Lister, 
of  the  State  of  Washington;  Rev. 
James  W.  Orman,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  B.  H.  Osterhoudt,  of  Porto 
Rico,  had  not  been  heard  from  con- 
cerning the  report. 

The  report  first  gave  the  note- 
worthy news  of  the  year  touching  the 
topic,  including  the  changes  in  the 
control  of  insane  hospitals  in  New 
York  and  Virginia,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid 
and- Charities  to  control  the  appro- 
priations of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature.  No  state  board  of  con- 
trol and  no  supervisory  state  board 
of  charities  was  established  by  legis- 
lation during  the  year.  There  were 
several  interesting  movements  for  en- 
larging the  power  of  state  boards  of 
supervision,  notably  in  Ohio,  where 
a  bill  to  provide  a  state  agency  for 
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placing  children  was  nearly  passed, 
and  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  bill 
to  allow  the  state  board  to  visit  and 
report  on  all  charitable  corporations, 
was  favorably  reported,  but  finally 
referred  to  the  next  Legislature.  The 
methods    of    supervision    over    all 
charitable  institutions  in  Cuba  un- 
der  American   control,    and    Porto 
Rico,  were  given.    The  Committee, 
summing  up  its  report  and  reports 
of  the  few  preceding  years,  state 
that  the  tendency  is  plainly  in  the 
direction  of  the  increasing  exercise 
of  administrative  power  and  of  su- 
pervision by  the  state.  .  The  agents 
of  the  whole  community  are  now  ex- 
ercising power  in  matters  which  be- 
fore were  either  left  to  the  local 
units  of  government  or  were  wholly 
neglected.  '  Considering    this    ten- 
dency   the    Committee    asked:    To 
what  extent  can  a  state  board  of  con- 
trol manage  institutions  for  differ- 
ent classes  advantageously?     Their 
answer  is  that  if  a  state  can  secure 
the  services  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  persons  for  good  work,  some  to 
care  for  and  think  about  one  class 
of  dependents,  and  other  parties  to 
care  for  and  think  about  other  classes, 
the  state  should  use  these  different 
boards.    As  to  the  best  state  agency 
to  perform  the  very  important  duty 
of  supervision  of  charitable  agencies, 
the   Committee  believed   that   in   a 
large    and    progressive    state    the 
supervision  of  charitable  institutions 
will  be  best  done  by  a  body  which  is 
not  burdened  by  the  first  duty  of 
control  of  many  institutions  or  other 
administrative  work.    A  board  can- 
not supervise  its  own  administrative 
work,  and  a  body  which  supervises, 
especially  in  our  communities,  with 
citizens  of  different  racial  customs 
and    different    forms    of    religious 
faith,  should  l)e  of  reascmable  size 


and  representative  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  chief  duties  of  a  board 
of  control  and  the  duties  of  the  state 
board  of  supervision  are  not  the 
same  and  should  not  be  confused. 
The  failure  to  distinguish  between 
saving  and  true  economy  has  pre- 
vented much  progress. 

Following  the  report,  the  chair- 
man, speaking  for  himself,  made  an 
earnest  plea  that  the  state  should 
provide  some  agency  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable supervision  over  all  char- 
itable as  well  as  correctional  insti- 
tutions,  and  also  to  study  and  report 
on  the  best  ways  of  development  of 
the  charitable  resources  of  a  commu- 
nity. That  supervision  should  be 
without  power  of  control  over  the 
institutions  and  should  work  in  a  co- 
operative way,  for  it  must  depend 
chiefly  for  good  results  on  education 
of  the  public  mind.  The  personal 
element  of  the  agency  is  more  im- 
portant than  its  legal  form  or 
powers. 

The  report  was  followed  by  a  pa- 
per by  Mr/  H.  H.  Hart,  former  sec- 
retary of  the  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Charities,  now  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  of 
Illinois,  in  which  he  urged  that  a 
reasonable  supervision  by  the  state 
over  all  charitable  agencies  which 
have  the  custody  of  individuals  is  as 
important  as  many  duties  now  exer- 
cised by  the  state,  such  as  the  inspec- 
tion of  insurance  companies  or  fac- 
tories, or  the  licensing  of  plumbers. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed. 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  supervisor 
of  Catholic  charities  of  New  York, 
said  that  no  good  institution  could 
object  to  inspection,  but  that  the 
state  should  not  be  granted  the  right 
to  supervise  all  work  of  charity,  for 
where  could  you  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  work  of  an  institution  and 
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try who  collaborate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  paper,  especially  of  the 
magazine  numbers,  half  the  sense  of 
obligation  under  which  both  the 
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readers  are  placed  by  their  efficient 
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appreciation  of  the  assistance  which 
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Baltimore.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Leontine  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Massachusetts;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Minns,  formerly  an  in- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties of  Cuba;  Drl  Charles  P.  Neill, 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Simon 
W.  Rosendale,  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr. 
William  P.  Lyon,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Control  could  not  sign  the 
report,  as  he  belieyes  in  one  state 
board  of  control  charged  with  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  func- 
-tions.  The  three  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Ernest  Lister, 
of  the  State  of  Washington;  Rev. 
James  W.  Orman,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  B.  H.  Osterhoudt,  of  Porto 
Rico,  had  not  been  heard  from  con-  . 
cerning  the  report. 

The  report  first  gave  the  note- 
worthy news  of  the  ye^r  touching  the 
topic,  including  the  changes  in  the 
control  of  insane  hospitals  in  New 
York  and  Virginia,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid 
and-  Charities  to  control  the  appro- 
priations of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature.  No  state  board  of  con- 
trol and  no  supervisory  state  board 
of  charities  was  established  by  legis- 
lation during  the  year.  There  were 
several  interesting  movements  for  en- 
larging the  power  of  state  boards  of 
supervision,  nofably  in  Ohio,  where 
a  bill  to  provide  a  state  agency  for 
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eral  board  is  to  appoint  the  super- 
intendents. The  special  board  is  to 
appoint  the  subordinate  officers  for 
the  respective  hospitals,  and  the 
superintendent  is  to  appoint  all  the 
employees.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
commissioner  of  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  who  is  to  be  held  re- 
sppnsible  for  the  proper  disposition 
of  all  moneys  appropriated  or  re- 
ceived from  any  source  for  main- 
tenance. He  is  also  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  keeping  records  and 
accounts  for  all  the  hospitals.  The 
terms  of  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers  are  to  be  four  years 
instead  of  two,  and  the  directors 
are  to  be  appointed  for  six  instead 
of  three  years. 

An  effort  was  made  to  establish 
a  board  of  public  charities,  but 
failed. 
B  ^  •■  .  At  present  there  are  four 
mstitutions  under  the 
control  of  the  office  of  Director 
of  Charities,  who  has  replaced  the 
former  Board  of  Charities,  consist- 
ing of  Insane  Asylum  with  200  in- 
mates, Boys'  Charity  School  with 
300  inmates.  Girls'  Charity  School 
with  200  inmates,  and  leper  colony 
with  25  inmates. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum    for    the    blind    to    accom- 


modate 150  inmates,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  the  law  going  into  effect 
March  i.  The  establishing  of  this 
institution  is  now  under  way.  Un- 
fortunately, the  island  is  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  provide  for  all 
the  destitute,  nor  to  support  other 
needed  institutions;  but  by  adding, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  number 
of  institutions,  as  well  as  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  inmates  in  those 
already  established,  the  condition  is 
generally  and  rapidly  improving. 
The  budget  for  charitable  purposes 
has  been  increased  from  $83,000  in 
1900  to  $140,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 


Cute. 


As  Cuba  has  been  under 
a  United  States  military 
government,  laws  have  not  been 
enacted  by  legislation,  but  by  means 
of  civil  orders  issued  by  the  military 
governor  of  the  island.  The  one 
of  chief  importance  bearing  upon 
charitable  affairs  which  has  been 
issued  during  the  past  year  is :  Civil 
Order  No.  3  (Series  of  1902), 
which  deals  with  the  organization 
of  the  Schools  for  Nurses  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  (Charities, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  243). 
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aa  individual?  Other  speakers, 
following,  held  that  the  very  act  of 
incorporation  under  state  law  placed 
on  the  state  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  objects  of  the  incorporation 
were  reasonably  carried  out. 

Mr.  John  Cownie  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control  described  the 
workings  of  that  Board  with  the 
saving  in  money  and  simplification 
in  machinery  which  had  been  brought 
about.  Following  him  quickly,  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  present  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  state  board,  said  that 
not  only  saving  but  real  economy 
had. been  brought  about  in  Indiana 
a  dozen  years  ago  by  a  state  super- 
visory board  working  in  helpful  co- 
operation with  the  local  boards  of 
institutions.  Other  speakers,  not- 
ably Dr.  Runge,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  stated  that 
a  board  of  control  was  not  likely  to 
strengthen  the  work  of  good  super- 
intendents of  state  institutions.  The 
meeting  closed,  after  a  few  more  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Cownie,  only  because 
the  last  minute  of  adjournment  had 
come,  and  with  several  persons  seek- 
ing the  floor  to  speak  in  favor  of 
state  boards  of  supervision  rather 
than  of  one  board  of  control  for 
administration  of  many  state  institu- 
tions, and  supervision  of  institutions 
not  under  their  control.       j.  r.  b. 

^^  In  the  session  dealing 
■MMtf"  with  the  care  of  the 
^^^^  feeble-minded  and  epilep- 
tic, the  subject  of  the  Committee's 
report  was  the  adoption  of  more 
radical  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  defectives.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  this  increase  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  the  provision  which 
the  public  is  able  and  willing  to 
make  for  their  care.    It  was  shown 


that,  while  the  efficiency  of  service 
constantly  increases,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  gradually  diminishes; 
that  making  due  allowance  for  the 
number  cared  for  and  the  difference 
of  cost  of  supplies  at  various  points, 
the  average  per  capita  cost  is  re- 
markably uniform.  Few  realize  how 
enormous  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  defectives  through  birth. 

The  law  of  heredity,  which  causes 
parental  characteristics  to  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  off- 
spring of  the  human  race,  as  it  does 
in  every  other  organized  being, 
merely  entails  upon  individuals  cer- 
tain transmitted  mental  character- 
istics, as  it  does  with  certain  phy- 
sical features,  which,  however  we 
may  modify  them,  we  can  never  en- 
tirely eradicate.  These  inherited 
tendencies  may  be  modified,  or  ap- 
parently overcome,  by  alliance  with 
stronger  organisms  only  to  be  re- 
newed with  intensified  vigor  in  a 
succeeding  generation.  While  oc- 
casional cases  of  mental  infirmity, 
or  epilepsy,  may  occur  through  ac- 
cidental causes,  such  as  infantile  dis- 
orders, or  traumatism,  the  greater 
number  of  such  cases  is  due  to  in- 
herited weakness.  This  makes  the 
high  grade  imbecile,  or  epileptic,  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  element.  They 
marry  early  and  often;  desertions 
are  easy  to  effect  and  divorces  to 
secure. 

The  report  stated  that  degenerate 
families  are  more  likely  to  produce 
large  families  than  are  those  of  more 
intelligence.  It  quoted  the  article 
of  Dr.  Kiernan,  who  traced  the  his- 
tory of  ninety  degenerate  families 
with  an  average  number  of  eleven 
children,  while  multiple  births  oc- 
curred more  than  ten  times  as 
frequently  as  in  the  normal  family. 
The  activity  of  law  makers  in  ex- 
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eluding  contract  laborers  and  China- 
men and  their  indifference  to  the 
larger  number  of  a  more  dangerous 
class  coming  to  us  by  the  birth  of 
degenerate  children  was  cited.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  the  inter- 
est of  social  economy,  that,  while 
imported  labor  takes  from  the  work- 
man, who  is  often  a  taxpayer,  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages,  the  support  of 
this  class  of  defectives  constitutes 
a  heavy  drain  on  his  savings.  The 
report  pleaded  the  right  of  the  un- 
born child  to  a  normal  mental  in- 
heritence,  arguing  that,  while  it  is 
the  greatest  of  crimes  to  deprive  any 
human  being  of  life,  it  is  a  matter  of 
scarcely  less  serious  importance  to 
bestow  life  on  any  being  destined  to 
a  career  of  suffering,  a  tendency  to 
crime,  and  an  irreparable  mental  in- 
feriority which  constitutes  a  life- 
long burden. 

The  committee  found,  out  of 
eighteen  institutions,  that  in  two  the 
management  has  adequate  control 
over  all  classes  of  inmates  enabling 
them  to  discharge  freely  fitting 
cases  to  proper  homes,  but  to  hold 
children  where,  in  their  judgment, 
their  release  would  mean  serious  in- 
jury to  themselves,  or  to  the  com- 
munity at  large;  in  three  others  the 
management  can  control  certain 
classes ;  but  in  the  majority  of  insti- 
tutions the  management  has  no  legal 
right  to  .  prevent  the  parent,  or 
guardian,  from  removing  children 
at  their  will,  even  though  this  means 
their  moral  ruin  or  a  serious  men- 
ace to  their  neighbors.  The  com- 
mittee urged  the  necessity  of  uni- 
form laws  bearing  on  this  point,  and 
that  they  be  supplemented  by  other 
laws-  controlling  marriage  of,  or 
with,  defective  persons.  They 
quoted  the  law  in  Connecticut,  which 
forbids  any  person  to  marry  an  in- 


sane person,  imbecile,  or  epileptic, 
or  id  live  with  such  a  person  as 
husband  or  wife,  imposing  severe 
penalty  on  those  who  aid  or  abet 
such  a  marriage.  While  this  class 
will  probably  always  be  with  us,  it 
was  urged  that  such  measures  would 
greatly  diminish  its  number. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Martin 
W.  Barr,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School,  who 
enlarged  on  the  dangers  of  the  class 
known  as  moral  imbeciles,  urgently 
advising  their  seclusion  from  society 
at  large,  and  stating  that  all  lawful 
means  should  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  their  mis- 
chievous tendencies.  Bearing  on  the 
future  of  this  class  was  a  brief  paper 
from  Dr.  Fernald,  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Feeble-minded.  He  described  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  north- 
ern Massachusetts  where  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  wild  land  had  been 
bought,  and  the  labor  of  imbeciles 
is  employed  in  clearing  it  and  mak- 
ing it  tillable.  He  described  their 
family  life  and  their  apparent  en- 
tire contentment  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  the  almost  absolute 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  with  no 
tendency  to  abuse  it.  Dr.  Polglase 
of  Michigan,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, gave  numerous  instances 
of  adult  females  of  feeble  mind 
Incoming  victims  of  evil  men,  as 
an  argument  for  their  closer  care 
and  permanent  guardianship  where 
required.  Dr.  Keating  of  Mary- 
land, confirmed  these  views  with  in- 
stances from  his  own  experience. 
The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnson  of  Indiana,  who 
dissented  from  Dr.  Barr's  views  as 
to  the  supervision  of  the  different 
classes  of  feeble-minded.     He  was 
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au  individual?  Other  speakers, 
following,  held  that  the  very  act  of 
incorporation  under  state  law  placed 
on  the  state  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  objects  of  the  incorporation 
were  reasonably  carried  out. 

Mr.  John  Cownie  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control  described  the 
workings  of  that  Board  with  the 
saving  in  money  and  simplification 
in  machinery  which  had  been  brought 
about.  Following  him  quickly,  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  present  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  state  board,  said  that 
not  only  saving  but  real  economy 
had. been  brought  about  in  Indiana 
a  dozen  years  ago  by  a  state  super- 
visory board  working  in  helpful  co- 
operation with  the  local  boards  of 
institutions.  Other  speakers,  not- 
ably Dr.  Runge,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  stated  that 
a  board  of  control  was  not  likely  to 
strengthen  the  work  of  good  super- 
intendents of  state  institutions.  The 
meeting  closed,  after  a  few  more  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Cownie,  only  because 
the  last  minute  of  adjournment  had 
come,  and  with  several  persons  seek- 
ing the  floor  to  speak  in  favor  of 
state  boards  of  supervision  rather 
than  of  one  board  of  control  for 
administration  of  many  state  institu- 
tions, and  supervision  of  institutions 
not  under  their  control.       j.  r.  b. 

In  the  session  dealing 
MiiidMd  with  the  care  of  the 
^  '  '  feeble-minded  and  epilep- 
tic, the  subject  of  the  Committee's 
report  was  the  adoption  of  more 
radical  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  defectives.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  this  increase  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  the  provision  which 
the  public  is  able  and  willing  to 
make  for  their  care.    It  was  shown 


that,  while  the  efficiency  of  service 
constantly  increases,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  gradually  diminishes; 
that  making  due  allowance  for  the 
number  cared  for  and  the  difference 
of  cost  of  supplies  at  various  points, 
the  average  per  capita  cost  is  re- 
markably uniform.  Few  realize  how 
enormous  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  defectives  through  birth. 

The  law  of  heredity,  which  causes 
parental  characteristics  to  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  off- 
spring of  the  human  race,  as  it  does 
in  every  other  organized  being, 
merely  entails  upon  individuals  cer- 
tain transmitted  mental  character- 
istics, as  it  does  with  certain  phy- 
sical features,  which,  however  we 
may  modify  them,  we  can  never  en- 
tirely eradicate.  These  inherited 
tendencies  may  be  modified,  or  ap- 
parently overcome,  by  alliance  with 
stronger  organisms  only  to  be  re- 
newed with  intensified  vigor  in  a 
succeeding  generation.  While  oc- 
casional cases  of  mental  infirmity, 
or  epilepsy,  may  occur  through  ac- 
cidental causes,  such  as  infantile  dis- 
orders, or  traumatism,  the  greater 
number  of  such  cases  is  due  to  in- 
herited weakness.  This  makes  the 
high  grade  imbecile,  or  epileptic,  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  element.  They 
marry  early  and  often;  desertions 
are  easy  to  effect  and  divorces  to 
secure. 

The  report  stated  that  degenerate 
families  are  more  likely  to  produce 
large  families  than  are  those  of  more 
intelligence.  It  quoted  the  article 
of  Dr.  Kiernan,  who  traced  the  his- 
tory of  ninety  degenerate  families 
with  an  average  number  of  eleven 
children,  while  multiple  births  oc- 
curred more  than  ten  times  as 
frequently  as  in  the  normal  family. 
The  activity  of  law  makers  in  ex- 
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eluding  contract  laborers  and  China- 
nien  and  their  indifference  to  the 
larger  number  of  a  more  dangerous 
class  coming  to  us  by  the  birthi  of 
degenerate  children  was  cited.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  the  inter- 
est of  social  economy,  that,  while 
imported  labor  takes  from  the  work- 
man, who  is  often  a  taxpayer,  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages,  the  support  of 
this  class  of  defectives  constitutes 
a  heavy  drain  on  his  savings.  The 
report  pleaded  the  right  of  the  un- 
born child  to  a  normal  mental  in- 
heritence,  arguing  that,  while  it  is 
the  greatest  of  crimes  to  deprive  any 
human  being  of  life,  it  is  a  matter  of 
scarcely  less  serious  importance  to 
bestow  life  on  any  being  destined  to 
a  career  of  suffering,  a  tendency  to 
crime,  and  an  irreparable  mental  in- 
feriority which  constitutes  a  life- 
long burden. 

The  committee  found,  out  of 
eighteen  institutions,  that  in  two  the 
management  has  adequate  control 
over  all  classes  of  inmates  enabling 
them  to  discharge  freely  fitting 
cases  to  proper  homes,  but  to  hold 
children  where,  in  their  judgment, 
their  release  would  mean  serious  in- 
jury to  themselves,  or  to  the  com- 
munity at  large;  in  three  others  the 
management  can  control  certain 
classes;  but  in  the  majority  of  insti- 
tutions the  management  has  no  legal 
right  to  prevent  the  parent,  or 
guardian,  from  removing  children 
at  their  will,  even  though  this  means 
their  moral  ruin  or  a  serious  men- 
ace to  their  neighbors.  The  com- 
mittee urged  the  necessity  of  uni- 
form laws  bearing  on  this  point,  and 
that  they  be  supplemented  by  other 
laws-  controlling  marriage  of,  or 
with,  defective  persons.  They 
quoted  the  law  in  Connecticut,  which 
forbids  any  person  to  marry  an  in- 


sane person,  imbecile,  or  epileptic, 
or  id  live  with  such  a  person  as 
husband  or  wife,  imposing  severe 
penalty  on  those  who  aid  or  abet 
such  a  marriage.  While  this  class 
will  probably  always  be  with  us,  it 
was  urged  that  such  measures  would 
greatly  diminish  its  number. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Martin 
W.  Barr,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School,  who 
enlarged  on  the  dangers  of  the  class 
known  as  moral  imbeciles,  urgently 
advising  their  seclusion  from  society 
at  large,  and  stating  that  all  lawful 
rheans  should  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  their  mis- 
chievous tendencies.  Bearing  on  the 
future  of  this  class  was  a  brief  paper 
from  Dr.  Fernald,  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Feeble-minded.  He  described  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  north- 
ern Massachusetts  where  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  wild  land  had  been 
bought,  and  the  labor  of  imbeciles 
is  employed  in  clearing  it  and  mak- 
ing it  tillable.  He  described  their 
family  life  and  their  apparent  en- 
tire contentment  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  the  almost  absolute 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  with  no 
tendency  to  abuse  it.  Dr.  Polglase 
of  Michigan,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, gave  numerous  instances 
of  adult  females  of  feeble  mind 
becoming  victims  of  evil  men,  as 
an  argument  for  their  closer  care 
and  permanent  guardianship  where 
required.  Dr.  Keating  of  Mary- 
land, confirmed  these  views  with  in- 
stances from  his  own  experience. 
The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnson  of  Indiana,  who 
dissented  from  Dr.  Barr's  views  as 
to  the  supervision  of  the  different 
classes  of  feeble-minded.     He  was 
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inclined  to  think  also  that  Dr.  Fer- 
nald's  supervision  of  his  colony  from 
the  parent  institution  was  not  the 
best  plan  to  pursue.  He  dwelt  on 
the  thoroughly  congenial  life  of  chil- 
dren in  an  institution,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  in  the  Indiana 
institution.  He  suggested  that,  as 
the  work  of  the  institution  was  more 
along  the  line  of  education  than 
of  medical  care,  laymen  rather  than 
physicians  should  be  chosen  as 
superintendents.  a.  w.  w. 


Needy 


The  four  meetings  of  the 
FaMriies  In    section  on  Needy  Fami- 

Thelf  Hones.   «.  rr»i  tt  — ^ 

lies  m  Their  Homes  were 
characterized  by  an  evident  drift  to 
a  new  position  of  the  predominating 
sentiment  in  respect  to  relief  giving. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  a  charity 
organization  society  to  grant  re- 
lief, even  from  its  own  funds,  but 
hitherto  such  a  course  has  been  con- 
fessed with  special  reasons  and 
apologies.  '  The  highest  success  in 
uniting  other  charities  and  in  or- 
ganizing personal  service  for  uplift- 
ing the  needy  has  been  deemed  in- 
compatible with  the  administration 
of  relief.  This  position  not  only 
failed  to  prevail  this  year  but  it  did 
not  even  distinctly  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  potent  fact  behind  the  new 
development  in  theoretical  position 
seems  to  be  that  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  relief  giving  from  the  other 
lines  of  restorative  effort  in  behalf 
of  a  needy  family  is  unnatural  and 
to  some  extent  impracticable.  The 
agency  which  makes  the  investiga- 
tion and  undertakes  the  continuous 
work  of  bettering  the  conditions 
found  is  not  only  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  relief  which  may  be  necessary 
but  must  feel  the  responsibility 
of    seeing    that    the    necessary    re- 


lief is  given.  The  very  fact  that  un- 
necessary relief  is  deprecated  im- 
pels the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety to  see  that  prompt  and  ade- 
quate relief  is  given  when  the  neces- 
sity for  it  actually  appears,  and  in 
actual  practice  it  transpires  that 
every  charity  organization  society 
has  relief  at  its  disposal  either  from 
its  own  funds  or  from  those  of  some 
affiliated  agency.  There  are  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  .de- 
pending upon  the  co-operation  of 
affiliated  agencies  for  the  supply  of 
relief,  but  the  disposition  of  the  De- 
troit Conference  was  to  look  upon 
the  choice  between  the  two  methods 
as  a  matter  of  local  adaptation,  and 
of  secondary  importance.  The 
matter  of  primary  importance  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
professional  service  in  this  field  of 
work.  If  the  agent  of  a  charitable 
society  is  well  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice he  will  understand  the  sub- 
ordinate part  which  relief  must  take 
in  the  work  of  restoring  a  needy 
family  to  normal  conditions,  and 
will  not  neglect  the  more  arduous 
lines  of  effort.  Without  the  high 
standard  of  service  no  degree  of 
division  of  functions  will  result  in 
successful  restorative  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  development 
the  Detroit  Conference  found  the 
representatives  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Societies,  of  such  relief 
societies  as  the  Associations  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
and  of  the  public  overseers  of  the 
poor  with  an  unaccustomed  sense  of 
a  unity  of  purpose. 

The  report  of  the  committee, 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller, 
was  a  strong  argument  for  a  more 
liberal  recognition  of  relief  giving 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  remedial 
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work  which  the  trained  agent  of  the 
associated  charities  should  under- 
stand, and  direct  if  need  be;  for  an 
advice  in  charity  work,  as  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  through  case 
study  and  professional  organiza- 
tion; and  for  broader  efforts  in  the 
field  of  preventive  philanthropy. 
Mr.  Weller's  address  at  the  general 
session  of  the  section  was  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views.  It  was  an 
appeal  for  increased  effort  to  remedy 
the  wretched  conditions  which  are 
allowed  to  dwarf  both  body  and  soul 
of  many  of  our  tenement-house 
children.  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  of  the 
University  Settlement  of  New  York 
City,  in  a  paper  on  the  "Relation  of 
Social  Settlements  to  Organized 
Charity,"  also  emphasized  the  need 
of  broad  social  endeavor. 

Mr.  Loewenstein's  paper  on 
"What  Part  Should  Relief  Play  in 
the  Treatment  of  Families  Whose 
Distress  is  Due  Mainly  to  the  Hus- 
band's Fault  or  Defect/'  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  animated  discussion. 
The  ubiquitous  query  how  to  help 
the  wife  and  children  without  helping 
the  husband  was  too  much  in  evi- 
dence, but  this  disintegrating  posi- 
tion met  with  a  number  of  protests, 
especially  from  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish  sources,  and  a  number 
of  suggestive  cases  were  recounted 
in  which  the  difficulty  had  been  re- 
moved by  applying  the  effort  at  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  and  developing 
the  remnants  of  self-respect  still  to 
be  found  in  the  delinquent  husband. 
The  need,  of  especially  close  ac- 
quaintance and  of  a  comparatively 
restricted  use  of  material  relief  in 
such  cases  was  generally  recognized, 
and  legislation  was  recommended 
which  would  make  desertion  an  ex- 
traditable offense. 

The  second  sectional  meeting  took 
up  the  subject,   "Status  and  Ten- 


dencies of  Organized  Charities  in 
the  West"  with  an  introductory 
paper  by  Miss  Katherine  Felton  of 
San  Francisco.  Professor  Black- 
mar  .  led  the  discussion  which 
brought  out  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. It  appeared  that  in  general 
the  work  in  the  West  is  less  thor- 
oughly done  than  in  the  East,  but 
that  with  the  few  trained  workers 
and  the  limited  means  available  a 
wide  and  potent  influence  is  exerted. 
A  number  of  instances  were  cited  in 
which  charity  organization  societies 
have  been  given  public  functions, 
as  in  Stockton  where  the  agent  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
dispenses  the  county  relief  and  re- 
ceives his  salary  from  the  county; 
Lawrence,  Kas.,  where  the  agent  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
was  appointed  successively  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  county  commission- 
ers to  take  charge  of  the  public  dis- 
bursements; Aurora,  111.,  where 
no  public  relief  is  granted  except  by 
vote  of  the  Charity  Conference ;  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  make  all  the  inves- 
tigations for  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities.  These  combina- 
tions have  resulted  in  a  marked  de- 
crease of  public  expenditure  for  out- 
door relief.  In  San  Francisco  and 
in  Cleveland  no  solicitor  is  able  to 
collect  money  from  business  men 
unless  he  has  *i  certificate  showine 
that  his  charitable  enterprise  has 
been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  Miss 
Felton's  paper  stated  that  all  the 
charity  organization  societies  in  the 
West  found  it  necessary  to  g:ive  re- 
lief, but  suggested  that  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  their  being  lost  in  the 
sea  of  relief  as  the  sea  is  never  more 
than  knee  deep. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel 
and  Mr.  Max  Senior  from  the  Tew- 
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ish  Conference  of  Charities,  and  Mr. 
James  L.  Dawson,  representing  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  brought  up  the 
subject  of  transportation.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  after- 
ward reported  in  favor  of  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  rules  and  the  telegraphic 
code  recently  adopted  by  the  Jew- 
ish Conference.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  these  rules  is  that  no  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  transportation 
until  a  reply  has  been  received  stat- 
ing that  he  will  be  accepted  at  the 
point  of  destination,  and  that  the 
fare  shall  lye  paid  for  the  entire 
journey.  Money  was  subscribed 
for  issuing  and  distributing  a 
pamphlet  setting  forth  the  rules,  and 
asking  all  relieving  officers  to  ob- 
serve them. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  McDoufi:all 
on  "How  Should  the  Treatment  of 
Needy  Families  be  Organized  in 
Cities  of  Less  than  60,000  Inhabi- 
tants," formed  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion at  the  final  meeting  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  paper  was  well  grounded 
in  actual  and  successful  experience, 
and  met  with  hearty  approbation. 
Mr.  McDougall  advocated  the  ac- 
ceptance by  a  charity  organization 
society  in  a  small  city  of  a  com- 
paratively wide  range  of  functions 
including  the  administration  of 
temporary  relief.  Such  a  union  of 
forces  helps  to  solve  the  first  prob- 
lem of  successful  work  in  a  small 
community,  that  of  securing  an 
agent  of  the  requisite  capacity  and 
training.  Continuous  relief  should 
be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pension 
administered  by  some  interested 
individual,  and  the  charity  organi- 
zation society  should  avoid  the  air 
of  a  relief  agency  by  the  prominence 
of  its  other  activities  such  as  the 
employment  bureau,  the  provident 
savings  work,  and  f^eneral  personal 
service.       "The    public    has    been 


educated  to  the  minor  importance 
of  relief  giving.  The  thing  for  a 
society  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  de- 
velop its  work  along  constructive 
lines,  and  let  relief  giving  sink  into 
its  proper  place."  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  successful  work  by  the 
friendly  visitor  in  a  small,  com- 
munity were  perhaps  overestimated 
by  Mr.  McDougall,  whose  visitors, 
contrary  to  the  approved  practice, 
were  given  the  task  "of  organizing 
relief  for  the  family;"  but  this  cir- 
cumstance was  lost  sight  of  in  view 
of  the  speaker's  evident  apprecia- 
tion of  the  essential  features  of 
friendly  visiting  work  and  in  view 
of  his  helpful  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement. 

The  discussion  which  followed 
was  something  of  a  love  feast,  in 
which  all  seemed  to  recognize  that 
the  essentials  of  good  charity  work 
are  not  circumscribed  by  any  fixed 
form  of  organization.  The  feeling 
was  manifest  that  we  had  passed 
beyond  the  "contentious  splitting  of 
hairs"  in  respect  to  matters  of  form, 
and  were  now  prepared  for  more 
united  and  more  effective  work  in 
contending  with  the  problems  of 
want  and  degradation.  As  a  bal- 
ance to  the  trend  toward  expansion 
Mr.  Almy  and  Mr.  Brackett  called 
attention  to  the  danger  in  undertak- 
ing broad  lines  of  social  effort  of 
neglecting  the  intensive  culture  of 
our  special  field.  Good  work  in  be- 
half of  individual  needy  families 
calls  for  hard  and  persistent  effort 
in  lines  that  are  easily  slighted,  and 
a  society's  lapse  from' the  standard 
is  not  vindicated  by  its  assumption 
of  other  functions.  d.  i.  g. 


The   popular   session   on 
iRMM.      Sunday  evening  was  as- 
signed in  part  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  politics 
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in  institutions  for  the  insane,  be- 
cause that  was  believed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Conference  to  be  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  which 
should  engage  popular  attention  at 
this  juncture.  The  Hon.  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  sent  a  stir- 
ring letter,  using  as  his  text  the  ear- 
lier experiences  of  Indiana,  which, 
by  their  very  brutality,  compelled  a 
reaction  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  to  the  present,  non-political 
management  of  the  public  charities 
of  that  state.  He  made  a  suggestion 
which  certainly  comes  from  him 
with  authority,  namely,  that  there  is 
a  remedy  at  common  law  against 
officials  making  removals  for  politi- 
cal reasons  alone.  He  cites  various 
English  cases  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion and  makes  one  desire  to  see  the 
matter  threshed  out  in  the  American 
courts. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  James  L.  Blair 
of  St.  Louis  was  unexpectedly  de- 
tained at  the  last  moment  so  that  he 
could  not  be  present.  His  paper, 
however,  will  appear  in  the  proceed- 
ings. It  contains  striking  examples 
from  typical  states  of  the  middle 
West  illustrating  the  fatuous  cruelty 
of  allowing  the  care  of  helpless  pub- 
lic wards  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  unskilled  persons  whose  primary 
duty,  as  they  seriously  understand  it, 
is  to  serve  further  the  political  party 
by  serving  which  they  have  obtained 
their  places.  As  to  remedies,  he 
says:  "We  might  as  well  concede 
that  there  is  no  law  or  system  of 
laws  which  will  prevent  maladmin- 
istration of  these  public  trusts,  un- 
less they  be  backed  up  by  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  which  will  ap- 
plaud their  enforcement  and  censure 
their  abuse." 


The  regular  session  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  insane  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  and  was  opened  by 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Frederick  Peter- 
son, president  of  the  New  York 
Lunacy  Commission,  read  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Johnson  of  Indiana.  The  pa- 
per was  upon  "The  Essentials  of  an 
Adequate  System  of  State  Care  for 
the  Insane."  Dr.  Peterson  urged 
the  establishment  of  small  psycho- 
pathic hospitals  in  cities  Qf  100,000 
population  or  more,  where  acute 
cases  can  have  immediate  hospital 
care,  and  he  points  out  the  familiar 
but  none  the  less  tragfic  fact  that  now 
the  first  public  ministrations  enjoyed 
by  most  patients  are  those  of  jails  or 
station-houses,  where  they  are  sent 
in  an  outbreak  of  mania,  or  to  await 
transfer  to  a  distant  institution. 
The  paper  points  out  that  if  such 
hospitals  effect  more  cures  more 
speedily  than  the  present  institutions 
they  would  justify  themselves  eco- 
nomically at  once,  as  the  average 
cost  of  each  chronic  insane  patient 
to  the  public  is  calculated  at  $6,000. 

Granting  that  small  special  hos- 
pitals, or  special  wards  of  general 
hospitals,  should  be  provided  for  the 
acute  patients,  the  question  of  the 
care  of  the  chronic  patients  is  no 
less  important.  Their  number  con- 
stantlv  increases,  for  the  sum  of  the 
deaths  and  cures  never  equals  the 
number  of  admissions,  and  for  this 
great  population,  with  its  numerous 
and  not  easily  classified  types,  pro- 
vision must  be  made.  Dr.  Peterson 
traced  the  development  of  the  pres- 
ent conventional  asylum  architecture 
from  its  monastery  beginning  and 
pointed  out  the  greater  comfort  and 
economy  of  the  colony  or  village 
type,  which  permits  many  simple 
buildings  suited  to  the  needs  of  small 
groups  of  patients  and  which,   of 
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course,  contemplates  large  tracts  of 
land  furnishing  various  wholesome 
and  profitable  outdoor  pursuits.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  Dr. 
Peterson  has  suggested  a  more 
scientific,  highly  organized,  and 
humane  system  than  that  now  adopt- 
ed by  any  state. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Barr  of  Flint,  I^ich., 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "The  Es- 
sentials of  an  Adequate  System  of 
State  Supervision  for  the  Insane." 
He  laid  stress  on  the  following 
points:  A  helpful  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  intelligent  vis- 
iting by  the  public;  unrestricted 
communication  with  relatives,  save 
when  plainly  injurious  to  patients; 
free  communication  with  physicians 
and  attorneys;  regular  visitation  by 
some  county  official,  preferably  the 
judge  who  commits  patients,  when 
he  should  personally  see  every  pa- 
tient from  his  county;  wide  open 
doors  for  medical  students  visiting 
with  their  professors;  inspection  by 
state  boards.  It  matters  little  what 
these  boards  are  called  or  with  how 
much  l^[al  authority  vested,  their 
value  consists  in  their  being  com- 
posed of  capable,  thoughtful,  earnest 
men  and  women.  The  training 
school  for  nurses,  developed  to  its. 
ideal  possibilities,  would  make  out- 
side supervision  unnecessary. 

The  discussion  following  these, 
two  papers  was  opened  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn  of  Massachusetts.  He  be- 
lieves not  only  in  colony  and  village 
care  in  the  usual  sense,  but  in  fam- 
ily care  for  certain  classes.  As  com- 
missioner and  inspector  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, some  seventeen  years  ago,  he 
placed  out  a  number  of  cases  in  that 
state  and  satisfied  himself  of  its 
practicability  under  proper  safe- 
guards.   He  called  attention  to  the 


increasing  favor  with  which  family 
care  is  regarded  abroad,  and  asked 
the  co-operation  of  the  Conference 
in  a  report  on  family  care  in  Amer- 
ica, which  he  had  been  requested  to 
prepare  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  to  be  held  in 
Antwerp  in  September  of  the  present 
year. 

Judge  Lyon  of  Wisconsin,  Dr. 
Runge  oi  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Tomlinson 
of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Edwards  of 
Michigan  followed.  Much  interest 
was  shown  by  the  audience  in  Dr. 
Edwards's  description  of  the  colony 
at  Kalamazoo,  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  parent  institution, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  full  ac- 
count will  appear  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  meeting  closed  with  the 
showing  of  interesting  stereopticon 
views  illustrating  family  life  for  in- 
sane patients  in  Scotland  and  France, 
and  a  brief  statement  by  Miss  Lath- 
rop  of  her  observations  of  boarding- 
out  in  Scotland  and  at  the  re- 
cently established  French  under- 
taking in  the  village  of  Dun-sur- 
Auron.  Often  as  the  subject  of  the 
care  of  the  insane  has  been  presented 
at  the  National  Conference,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  session  this  year 
showed  more  interest.  The  discus- 
sion was  animated,  and  the  speakers 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  ques- 
tions from  the  audience.  We  take 
this  to  be  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
times.  J.  c.  l. 

The    general    session    of 

oitMnMHtt,  this   section  was  opened 

NurSno.     hy  the  chairman  of  the 

committee,  Mr.  Joseph  P. 

Byers,  general  secretary  of  the  Con-  • 

ference,    who   said   a    few   earnest 

words  in  regard  to  the  care  which 

should  be  taken  of  crippled  children, 

either  by  the  state  or  by  private  char- 
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ity.  Mr.  Byers  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  d€;3irable  that  hos- 
pitals should  be  run  in  connection 
with -manual  training  schools,  and 
that  there  should  be  manual  training 
schools  of  the  highest  grade  to 
which  all  children  who  are  cripples 
could  be  sent.  He  believed  the  sub- 
ject to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Byers  then  introduced  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  whose  paper  was  on 
the  subject  "What  Shall  We  Do 
with  the  Consumptive  Poor?"  He 
treated  first  the  sociological  aspect 
of  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  stating 
that  only  in  the  rarest  instances  is  it 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  al- 
though the  predisposition  to  con- 
sumption can.  be  inherited.  Dr. 
Knopf  said  positively  that  consump- 
tion is  a  communicable  rather  than 
a  contagious  disease.  He  dwelt  es- 
pecially on  the  desirability  of  using 
the  word  "communicable"  in  order 
that  the  public  may  not  be  frightened 
by  the  word  "contagious."  In  his 
opinion,  persons  in  institutions 
where  the  proper  regulations  are 
strictly  observed  are  less  in  danger 
of  contracting  the  disease  than  per- 
sons in  the  community.  This  can- 
not be  said  of  small-pox,  diphtheria, 
and  scarlet  fever.  The  problem  is 
as  much  a  social  one  as  a  medical 
one,  and  consumption  is  in  many  in- 
stances a  preventable  and  curable 
disease.  Fresh  air  and  no  extremes 
of  temperature  are  important,  and 
patients  can  recover,  even  in  their 
own  homes,  under  the  influence  of 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  good  food, 
and  constant  supervision.  Patients 
who  cannot  secure  these  advan- 
tages at  home  should  be  sent  to  a 
hospital,  if  possible.  Dispensaries 
for  consumptive  patients  should  als9 
provide   food   for  patients.     There 


should  be  co-operation  between  dis- 
pensaries and  charitable  agencies. 

Out  of  forty-eight  states  which 
reported  in  answer  to  a  request  for 
information  only  Massachusetts  has 
a  state  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 
Some  states  have  such  institutions 
under  consideration,  and  Maryland 
has  a  state  hospital  where  consump- 
tives are  received.  Four  cities,  of 
which  Boston  is  one,  have  a  special 
fund  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tives, but  special  hospitals  are 
needed  for  the  consumptive  poor, 
such  a&  the  one  recently  opened  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities. 

Dr.  Knopf  divides  the  consump- 
tive poor  with  whom  charity  organi- 
zations have  tQ  deal  into  five  classes. 
First,  those  ill  in  bed,  unable  to 
work  and  who  appeal  for  help  and 
are  without  medical  attendance. 
Secondly,  those  ill  in  bed  or  unable 
to  work  whom  charity  workers  meet 
by  chance,  and  who  are  likewise 
without  medical  attendance.  Third- 
ly, that  class  who  may  be  called 
moderately  poor,  but  who  are  never- 
theless in  need  of  proper  care,  who 
do  not  appeal  to  charity  organiza- 
tions, but  who  may  have  been 
treated  for  a  time  by  a  private 
physician  or  for  want  of  money  call 
a  physician  only  occasionally. 
Fourthly,  the  tuberculous  poor  >yho 
are  still  able  to  do  a  little  work,  who 
are  not  treated  at  all,  or  receive 
treatment  at  a  general  dispensary. 
Lastly,  the  tuberculous  or  scrofu- 
lous children,  or  those  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  consumption.  For  the 
first  three  classes  Dr.  Knopf  con- 
siders the  sanatorium  or  special  tuber- 
culosis hospital  the  only  proper  place. 
For  the  fourth  class,  the  ambulant 
patient,  the  special  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensary,   which   not   only   provides 
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medicine  but  also  food,  will  prove 
a  great  help  and  cure  numbers  of 
patients.  From  the  patients  visit- 
ing the  tuberculosis  dispensary  and 
other  incipient  patients,  suitable 
cases  for  the  sanatorium  intended 
exclusively  for  early  cases,  may  be 
selected.  An  agricultural  colony 
for  tuberculous  invalids  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  disease  is  recom- 
mended as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
solution  of  the  tuberculosis  problem. 

Statistics  of  existing  sanatoria 
and  special  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  were  given,  from  which  the 
scarcity  of  such  urgently  needed  in- 
stitutions becomes  evident.  A  prop- 
osition for  the  creation  of  a  state 
insurance  company  against  tubercu- 
losis was  made,  showing  a  way  where- 
by, without  pauperization,  a  large 
majority  slightly  affected  with,  or 
predisposed  to  this  disease,  could  be 
insured  and  thus,  if  they  ever  fell 
victims  to  tuberculosis,  be  taken  c^re 
of  and  cured.  It  was  suggested  that 
evcr>-  charity  organization  society 
should  engage  competent  physicians 
to  help  in  this  work  of  eliminating 
as  far  as  possible  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis from  the  crowded  tenement- 
houses. 

A  proper  housing  and  proper 
feet  ling  of  the  poor  was  mentioned  as 
the  most  essential  preventive  meas- 
ure in  the  combat  of  tuberculosis. 
A  good  example  of  tenement-house 
reform  was  given  by  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  accomplished  in 
this  respect  in  New  York.  For  the 
tuberculous  and  scrofulous  children 
seaside  school-sanatoria,  which  have 
done  such  splendid  work  in  Europe, 
were  recommended.  Dr.  Knopf 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  all  philan- 
thropists to  help  the  charity  organi- 
zations in  their  endeavor  to  do  their 
share  toward  the  solution  of  the  tu- 


berculosis  problem    in    the    United 
States. 

Dr.  Knopf  was  followed  by  Prof. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  who  declared 
that  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  are 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Dr." 
Vaughan  stated  that  there  is  no 
other  grave  disease  so  easily  curable 
as  tuberculosis.  In  his  opinion 
taxes  should  be  levied  to  provide 
proper  scientific  care  for  such  cases, 
and  there  should  be  regular  physical 
examinations  for  it. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine  spoke  of 
the  great  need  of  more  care  for  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  mentioned  the 
sad  losses  from  this  disease  in  the 
ranks  of  charity  workers.  As  yel- 
low fever  has  yielded  in  Cuba  to 
scientific  preventive  measures,  so  it 
might  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  stated 
that  a  good  health  inspector,  a  good 
house  inspector,  and  a  good  factory 
inspector  are  the  most  efficient  fac- 
tors in  prevention  of  disease. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  pauperism 
is  caused  by  disease.  We  should 
strive  to  remove  the  cause. 

At  the  section  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Miss  Harriet 
Fulmer,  superintendent  of  nurses 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Work  of  the  District  and  Visiting: 
Nurse."  She  said,  very  truly,  that 
the  influence  of  the  trained  nurse 
outlives  her  presence  in  a  family. 
Hygienic  conditions  are  often  sue- 
gested  to  patients;  families  are 
taught  cleanliness  and  right  livigg 
in  their  own  homes,  and  assume  the 
responsibility  of  caring:  for  their 
own  sick.  She  furnished  a  most  in- 
structive list  of  the  class  of  cases 
visited  during  one  day  by  a  trained 
nurse. 
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Mrs.  L.  C.  Streeter  was  called 
upon  and  spoke  on  the  work  of 
nursing  in  small  towns.  In  the  city 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  i,36«)  cases  were 
cared  for  in  one  year.  The  pay  of 
a  nurse  is  $50  a  month,  and  a  gfood 
home  is  afforded  her.  Nurses  who 
intend  to  graduate  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Hospital  are  giyen  six 
weeks'  training  in  district  nursing 
as  a  part  of  their  course. 

Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln  read  a 
paper  on  'The  Development  of  an 
Almshouse  Hospital,"  and  stated 
that  in  her  belief  an  almshouse  hos- 
pital could  not  be  too  good ;  that  the 
more  it  resembles  a  ffood  greneral 
hospital,  the  better  for  the  city 
which  maintains  it,  and  the  patients 
who  occupy  it.  She  believes  in 
trained  nursing  in  an  almshouse 
hospital,  and  in  having  a  visiting: 
corps  of  physicians  in  addition  to 
the  resident  visiting  staff. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  commended 
the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  and  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  almshouse 
hospitals.  A  brief  discussion  by 
others  followed.  a.  n.  l. 

This  section  of  the  Na- 

Ndflhbo?hood  ^^onal  Conference  was  a 
Improvement,  new  departure  in  the 
work  of  that  body.  In 
previous  Conferences  discussion 
upon  these  subjects  was  but  inci- 
dental. There  were  two  important 
sessions  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  plans  and  methods  for  municipal 
improvement.  The  various  cities 
of  this  country  have  been  steadily 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving the  general  environment  in 
which  the  masses  of  poor  arid  work- 
ing people  live.  As  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  said,    "Scientific   charity   is 


beginning  to  enter  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment." It  now  demands  laws 
for  fireproof  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings ;  it  urges  upon  the  municipality 
the  establishment  of  playgrounds, 
open  spaces,  baths,  and  many  re- 
forms which  have  to  do  with  im- 
proving the  poorer  districts  of  the 
city.  Charity  for  a  time  was  satis- 
fied to  remain  in  the  restricted  field 
of  private  endeavor.  Good  evidence 
that  this  is  so  are  the  papers  and  the 
discussion  of  charity  org^anization 
which  have  formerly  occupied  this 
Conference. 

When  scientific  charity  begins  to 
work  through  the  organized  forces 
of  government, .  the  National  Con- 
ference begins  to  discuss  that  also. 
It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
Mr.  de  Forest  should  have  been 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He 
himself  illustrates  the  development 
of  the  philanthropic  private  indi- 
vidual into  the  philanthropic  public 
official.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  de  Forest  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  were  in  attend- 
ance, they  gave  little  infor- 
mation to  the  Conference  concern- 
ing what  had  been  done  in  New 
York  City.  This  was  to  many  an 
actual  disappointment.  The  smaller 
cities  of  the  East  and  West  had  free 
sway  to  discuss  their  reforms  and  to 
compare  methods. 

At  the  section  meeting"  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  workers  in  Boston, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City  and  Buffalo  shared  with  one 
another  their  various  plans  and  un- 
dertakings for  neighborhood  and 
civic  improvement.  An  interesting 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hanson,  gen- 
eral secretary'  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Kansas  City.  He  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  work  of  taking 
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over  several  blocks  of  dilapidated 
and  insanitary  dwellings.  These 
low,  cheap  houses  were  remodeled 
and  put  into  sanitary  condition. 
The  surroundings  were  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  and  volunteers 
were  enlisted  to  do  the  rent  collect- 
ing. 

This  plan  of  remodeling  old 
houses  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
initiated  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in 
London.  It  has  been  done  else- 
where in  this  country,  but  not  per- 
haps to  such  an  extent  as  that  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Hanson.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  as  reported  at 
the  Conference  will  no  doubt  be  an 
encouragement  to  many  philan- 
thropists who  have  been  .for  years 
thinking  about  undertaking  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  a  plan  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  to  smaller  cities,  and 
those  which  cannot  be  aroused  to 
do  any  kind  of  tenement-house 
building. 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Bailey  of  Boston 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  recent 
improvements  there.  She  told  of 
what  wealthy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations had  done  by  building 
bright  and  healthful  tenements  for 
the  poor,  based  on  plans  drawn  by 
architects  who  have  studied  the 
needs  of  the  people.  "There  is  no 
doubt,"  she  said,  "that  the  present 
crowding  of  all  ages  and  sexes  into 
a  few  tiny,  dark  rooms  in  an  un- 
healthy tenement  has  had  much  to 
do  with  creating  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency which  is  so  common  in  these 
parts  of  our  cities.  Improved  tene- 
ment conditions  will  do  much  to  re- 
move the  juvenile  delinquent  from 
our  midst." 

Chicago  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  of  the  afternoon  Con- 
ference. Mr.  William  A.  Hard, 
head-resident  of  the  Northwestern 


University  Settlement,  gave  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  public  playgrounds 
in  that  city.  The  excellent  work 
of  the  City  Homes  Association  and 
of  the  Small  Parks  Commission  was 
related  to  the  Conference.  While 
the  movement  is  but  three  years  old 
it  has  accomplished  marked  results. 
There  are  already  five  or  six  play- 
grounds, and  there  will  soon  be  sev- 
eral small  parks  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  these  two  organizations. 
Mr.  Hard  spoke  of  the  careful  in- 
vestigation which  the  Small  Parks 
Commission  is  making  into  the 
needs  of  Chicago,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  decision  is  made  by  that 
commission  as  to  the  places  where 
there  is  greatest  need  for  open  air 
and  breathing  spaces. 

Dr.  Hackett  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, spoke  in  a  most  interesting 
way  of  the"  need  for  street  work  with 
children.  "The  children  of  the  tene- 
ment districts,"  she  said,  "live  for 
several  months  of  each  year  almost 
wholly  upon  the  streets.  The  world 
of  the  child  is  often  only  that  area 
which  lies  between  gutter  and  gut- 
ter, as  some  one  has  said,  and  this 
place  should  be  used  more  than  it 
has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  give  to  him  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  matter  of  play." 

At  the  general  session  on  Satur- 
day morning  there  were  three  papers 
in  addition  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  rendered  by  Mr, 
de  Forest.  The  paper  on  Housing 
Reform  in  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  now  of  New  York,  was 
a  description  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  is  one 
which  should  be  studied  by  reform 
bodies  in  other  and  smaller  cities. 
It  comprises  in  itself  various  lines 
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Mrs.  L.  C.  Streeter  was  called 
upon  and  spoke  on  the  work  of 
nursing  in  small  towns.  In  the  city 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  1,36s  cases  were 
cared  for  in  one  year.  The  pay  of 
a  nurse  is  $50  a  month,  and  a  gfood 
home  is  afforded  her.  Nurses  who 
intend  to  graduate  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Hospital  are  given  six 
weeks'  training  in  district  nursing 
as  a  part  of  their  course. 

Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Development  of  an 
Almshouse  Hospital,"  and  stated 
that  in  her  belief  an  almshouse  hos- 
pital could  not  be  too  good ;  that  the 
more  it  resembles  a  ffood  general 
hospital,  the  better  for  the  citv 
which  maintains  it,  and  the  patients 
who  occupy  it.  She  believes  in 
trained  nursing  in  an  almshouse 
hospital,  and  in  having  a  visiting: 
corps  of  physicians  in  addition  to 
the  resident  visiting  staff. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  commended 
the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  and  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  almshouse 
hospitals.  A  brief  discussion  by 
others  followed.  a.  n.  l. 

This  section  of  the  Na- 

N«ighbo?hood  ^^o^al  Conference  was  a 
Improvement,  new     departure     in    the 

work  of  that  body.  In 
previous  Conferences  discussion 
upon  these  subjects  was  but  inci- 
dental. There  were  two  important 
sessions  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  plans  and  methods  for  municipal 
improvement.  The  various  cities 
of  this  country  have  been  steadily 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving the  general  environment  in 
which  the  masses  of  poor  arid  work- 
ing people  live.  As  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  said,    "Scientific   charity   is 


beginning  to  enter  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment." It  now  demands  laws 
for  fireproof  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings ;  it  urges  upon  the  municipality 
the  establishment  of  playgrounds, 
open  spaces,  baths,  and  many  re- 
forms which  have  to  do  with  im- 
proving the  poorer  districts  of  the 
city.  Charity  for  a  time  was  satis- 
fied to  remain  in  the  restricted  field 
of  private  endeavor.  Good  evidence 
that  this  is  so  are  the  papers  and  the 
discussion  of  charity  organization 
which  have  formerly  occupied  this 
Conference. 

When  scientific  charity  begins  to 
work  through  the  organized  forces 
of  government, .  the  National  Con- 
ference begins  to  discuss  that  also. 
It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
Mr.  de  Forest  should  have  been 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He 
himself  illustrates  the  development 
of  the  philanthropic  private  indi- 
vidual into  the  philanthropic  public 
official.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  de  Forest  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  were  in  attend- 
ance, they  gave  little  infor- 
mation to  the  Conference  concern- 
ing what  had  been  done  in  New 
York  City.  This  was  to  many  an 
actual  disappointment.  The  smaller 
cities  of  the  East  and  West  had  free 
sway  to  discuss  their  reforms  and  to 
compare  methods. 

At  the  section  meeting:  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  workers  in  Boston, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City  and  Buffalo  shared  with  one 
another  their  various  plans  and  un- 
dertakings for  neighborhood  and 
civic  improvement.  An  interesting 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hanson,  gen- 
eral secretary'  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Kansas  City.  He  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  work  of  taking 
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over  several  blocks  of  dilapidated 
and  insanitary  dwellings.  These 
low,  cheap  houses  were  remodeled 
and  put  into  sanitary  condition. 
The  surroundings  were  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  and  volunteers 
were  enlisted  to  do  the  rent  collect- 
ing. 

This  plan  of  remodeling  old 
houses  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
initiated  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in 
London.  It  has  been  done  else- 
where in  this  country,  but  not  per- 
haps to  such  an  extent  as  that  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Hanson.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  as  reported  at 
the  Conference  will  no  doubt  be  an 
encouragement  to  many  philan- 
thropists who  have  been  _f or  years 
thinking  about  undertaking  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  a  plan  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  to  smaller  cities,  and 
those  which  cannot  be  aroused  to 
do  any  kind  of  tenement-house 
building. 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Bailey  of  Boston 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  recent 
improvements  there.  .She  told  of 
what  wealthy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations had  done  by  building 
bright  and  healthful  tenements  for 
the  poor,  based  on  plans  drawn  by 
architects  who  have  studied  the 
needs  of  the  people.  "There  is  no 
doubt,"  she  said,  "that  the  present 
crowding  of  all  ages  and  sexes  into 
a  few  tiny,  dark  rooms  in  an  un- 
healthy tenement  has  had  much  to 
do  with  creating  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency which  is  so  common  in  these 
parts  of  our  cities.  Improved  tene- 
ment conditions  will  do  much  to  re- 
move the  juvenile  delinquent  from 
our  midst." 

Chicago  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  of  the  afternoon  Con- 
ference. Mr.  William  A.  Hard, 
head-resident  of  the  Northwestern 


University  Settlement,  gave  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  public  playgrounds 
in  that  city.  The  excellent  work 
of  the  City  Homes  Association  and 
of  the  Small  Parks  Commission  was 
related  to  the  Conference.  While 
the  movement  is  but  three  years  old 
it  has  accomplished  marked  results. 
There  are  already  five  or  six  play- 
grounds, and  there  will  soon  be  sev- 
eral small  parks  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  these  two  organizations. 
Mr.  Hard  spoke  of  the  careful  in- 
vestigation which  the  Small  Parks 
Commission  is  making  into  the 
needs  of  Chicago,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  decision  is  made  by  that 
commission  as  to  the  places  where 
there  is  greatest  need  for  open  air 
and  breathing  spaces. 

Dr.  Hackett  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, spoke  in  a  most  interesting 
way  of  the*  need  for  street  work  with 
children.  "The  children  of  the  tene- 
ment districts,"  she  said,  "live  for 
several  months  of  each  year  almost 
wholly  upon  the  streets.  The  world 
of  the  child  is  often  only  that  area 
which  lies  between  gutter  and  gut- 
ter, as  some  one  has  said,  and  this 
place  should  be  used  more  than  it 
has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  give  to  him  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  matter  of  play." 

At  the  general  session  on  Satur- 
day morning  there  were  three  papers 
in  addition  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  rendered  by  Mr. 
de  Forest.  The  paper  on  Housing 
Reform  in  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  now  of  New  York,  was 
a  description  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  is  one 
which  should  be  studied  by  reform 
bodies  in  other  and  smaller  cities. 
It  comprises  in  itself  various  lines 
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Mrs.  L.  C.  Streeter  was  called 
upon  and  spoke  on  the  work  of 
nursing  in  small  towns.  In  the  city 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  1,361;  cases  were 
cared  for  in  one  year.  The  pay  of 
a  nurse  is  $50  a  month,  and  a  gfood 
home  is  afforded  her.  Nurses  who 
intend  to  graduate  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Hospital  are  ^ven  six 
weeks'  training  in  district  nursing 
as  a  part  of  their  course. 

Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Development  of  an 
Almshouse  Hospital,"  and  stated 
that  in  her  belief  an  almshouse  hos- 
pital could  not  be  too  good ;  that  the 
more  it  resembles  a  gfood  sreneral 
hospital,  the  better  for  the  city 
which  maintains  it,  and  the  patients 
who  occupy  it.  She  believes  in 
trained  nursing  in  an  almshouse 
hospital,  and  in  having  a  visiting: 
corps  of  physicians  in  addition  to 
the  resident  visiting  staff. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  commended 
the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  and  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  almshouse 
hospitals.  A  brief  discussion  by 
others  followed.  a.  n.  l. 

This  section  of  the  Na- 

N«?ohbo?hooii  ^^^^^1  Conference  was  a 
Improvement,  new     departure    in    the 

work  of  that  body.  In 
previous  Conferences  discussion 
upon  these  subjects  was  but  inci- 
dental. There  were  two  important 
sessions  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  plans  and  methods  for  municipal 
improvement.  The  various  cities 
of  this  country  have  been  steadily 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving the  general  environment  in 
which  the  masses  of  poor  arid  work- 
ing people  live.  As  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  said,    "Scientific   charity   is 


beginning  to  enter  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment." It  now  demands  laws 
for  fireproof  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings ;  it  urges  upon  the  municipality 
the  establishment  of  playgrounds, 
open  spaces,  baths,  and  many  re- 
forms which  have  to  do  with  im- 
proving the  poorer  districts  of  the 
city.  Charity  for  a  time  was  satis- 
fied to  remain  in  the  restricted  field 
of  private  endeavor.  Good  evidence 
that  this  is  so  are  the  papers  and  the 
discussion  of  charity  organization 
which  have  formerly  occupied  this 
Conference. 

When  scientific  charity  begins  to 
work  through  the  organized  forces 
of  government, .  the  National  Con- 
ference begins  to  discuss  that  also. 
It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
Mr.  de  Forest  should  have  been 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He 
himself  illustrates  the  development 
of  the  philanthropic  private  indi- 
vidual into  the  philanthropic  public 
official.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  de  Forest  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  were  in  attend- 
ance, they  gave  little  infor- 
mation to  the  Conference  concern- 
ing what  had  been  done  in  New 
York  City.  This  was  to  many  an 
actual  disappointment.  The  smaller 
cities  of  the  East  and  West  had  free 
sway  to  discuss  their  reforms  and  to 
compare  methods. 

At  the  section  meeting  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  workers  in  Boston, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City  and  Buffalo  shared  with  one 
another  their  various  plans  and  un- 
dertakings for  neighborhood  and 
civic  improvement.  An  interesting 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hanson,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Kansas  City.  He  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  work  of  taking 
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over  several  blocks  of  dilapidated 
and  insanitary  dwellings.  These 
low,  cheap  houses  were  remodeled 
and  put  into  sanitary  condition. 
The  surroundings  were  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  and  volunteers 
were  enlisted  to  do  the  rent  collect- 
ing. 

This  plan  of  remodeling  old 
houses  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
initiated  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in 
London.  It  has  been  done  else- 
where in  this  country,  but  not  per- 
haps to  such  an  extent  as  that  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Hanson.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  as  reported  at 
the  Conference  will  no  doubt  be  an 
encouragement  to  many  philan- 
thropists who  have  been.for  years 
thinking  about  undertaking  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  a  plan  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  to  smaller  cities,  and 
those  which  cannot  be  aroused  to 
do  any  kind  of  tenement-house 
building. 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Bailey  of  Boston 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  recent 
improvements  there.  She  told  of 
what  wealthy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations had  done  by  building 
bright  and  healthful  tenements  for 
the  poor,  based  on  plans  drawn  by 
architects  who  have  studied  the 
needs  of  the  people.  "There  is  no 
doubt,"  she  said,  "that  the  present 
crowding  of  all  ages  and  sexes  into 
a  few  tiny,  dark  rooms  in  an  un- 
healthy tenement  has  had  much  to 
do  with  creating  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency which  is  so  common  in  these 
parts  of  our  cities.  Improved  tene- 
ment conditions  will  do  much  to  re- 
move the  juvenile  delinquent  from 
our  midst." 

Chicago  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  of  the  afternoon  Con- 
ference. Mr.  William  A.  Hard, 
head-resident  of  the  Northwestern 


University  Settlement,  gave  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  public  playgrounds 
in  that  city.  The  excellent  work 
of  the  City  Homes  Association  and 
of  the  Small  Parks  Commission  was 
related  to  the  Conference.  While 
the  movement  is  but  three  years  old 
it  has  accomplished  marked  results. 
There  are  already  five  or  six  play- 
grounds, and  there  will  soon  be  sev- 
eral small  parks  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  these  two  organizations. 
Mr.  Hard  spoke  of  the  careful  in- 
vestigation which  the  Small  Parks 
Commission  is  making  into  the 
needs  of  Chicago,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  decision  is  made  by  that 
commission  as  to  the  places  where 
there  is  greatest  need  for  open  air 
and  breathing  spaces. 

Dr.  Hackett  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, spoke  in  a  most  interesting 
way  of  the  need  for  street  work  with 
children.  "The  children  of  the  tene- 
ment districts,"  she  said,  "live  for 
several  months  of  each  year  almost 
wholly  upon  the  streets.  The  world 
of  the  child  is  often  only  that  area 
which  lies  between  gutter  and  gut- 
ter, as  some  one  has  said,  and  this 
place  should  be  used  more  than  it 
has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  give  to  him  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  matter  of  play." 

At  the  general  session  on  Satur- 
day morning  there  were  three  papers 
in  addition  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  rendered  by  Mr. 
de  Forest.  The  paper  on  Housing 
Reform  in  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  now  of  New  York,  was 
a  description  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  is  one 
which  should  be  studied  by  reform 
bodies  in  other  and  smaller  cities. 
It  comprises  in  itself  various  lines 
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of  activity  which  in  older  cities  are 
undertaken  by  many  separate  so- 
cieties. For'  instance,  it  does  the 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Associa- 
tion; it  is  a  parks  and  gardens  so- 
ciety; it  proposes  to  build  model 
tenements;  it  drafts  new  laws,  and 
is  itself  a  law  enforcement  organi- 
zation ;  it  has  an  investigating  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  is  to  look  into 
the  bad  tenement  conditions  of  the 
city;  in  addition  to  these  it  has  a 
committee  on  vagrancy  which  has 
endeavored  to  control  and  manage 
the  tramp  problem  in  Chicago,  and 
has  already  obtained  for  the  city  a 
municipal  lodging-house.  All  of 
these  activities  are  carried  on  by 

separate  committees,  and  although 
the  organization  is  but  little  over 
two  years  old,  it  has  already  accom- 
plished much.  This  paper  sug- 
gested that  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  country  could  perhaps  find  more 
guidance  in  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Chicago  Association  than 
could  be  found  by  observing  the 
work  of  these  various  bodies  in  New 
York.  The  bad  conditions  in  Chi- 
cago, although  more  extensive,  are 
not  dissimilar  to  those  existing  in 
other  small  cities,  and  the  work  of 
remedying  those  conditions  would 
doubtless  be  something  which  the 
smaller  cities  might  imitate.  The 
New  York  conditions  are  absolutely 
unique.  No  city  in  the  world  has 
worse  conditions.  Its  tenement 
problem  is  a  peculiar  growth,  and  is 
far  advanced  over  that  which  will 
exist  in  other  cities  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  peculiar  reforms 
necessary  for  the  conditions  in  New 
York  may  not  be  exactly  the  ones 
which  should  be  applied  to  the 
conditions  in  other' cities.  It  was 
said  that  perhaps  the  work  of  the 


City  Homes  Association  of  CHi- 
cago  would  be  more  generally  use- 
ful to  the  smaller  cities  of  the  coun- 
try than  that  of  any  organization 
in  any  other  city. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lincoln  of  Boston 
spoke  particularly  of  model  tene- 
ment buildings.  Her  paper  dealt 
largely  with  the  influence  which  a 
truly  model  tenement,  properly  man- 
aged, may  have  upon  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  filled  with  practical 
suggestions  concerning  the  best  re- 
lations of.  the  rent  collector  to  the 
people  in  the  tenements.  Those  who 
heard  Mrs.  Lincoln  in.  New  Haven 
in  1895,  deliver  a  paper  upon  the 
management  of  tenement-house 
property,  and  who  also  had  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  this  paper,  were 
deeply  interested  because  of  the 
many  evidences  of  enriched  expe- 
rience which  were  given  in  her  too 
brief  address.  The  control  of  tene^ 
ment-house  property  is  so  recent  in 
this  country  that  few  are  able  to 
speak  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  does,  from 
a  remarkable  experience. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Gutridge.  of  St.  Paul, 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, gave  an  account  of  housing  re- 
form in  the  smaller  cities,  and  es- 
pecially in  St.  Paul.  He  stoutly 
maintained  that  many  of  the  poor 
were  by  choice  in  their  filth  and 
squalor,  and  that  unless  there  were 
agencies  constantly  at  work  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  they 
would  make  hovels  of  the  finest 
model  tenements.  He  gave  many 
practical  suggestions  concerning 
housing  reform  which  were  par- 
ticularly valuable  and  practicable 
for  smaller  cities.  An  important 
part  of  this  paper  was  devoted  to 
an  enthusiastic  support  of  the  pub- 
lic bath  as  an  agency  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  degraded  poor.       r.  h. 
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The  usual  method  of  re- 

iSwMiiiSci  parting  a  conference  is  by 
cwUrtii.  taking  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  mental  kodak. 
One  gets  better  perspective,  how- 
ever, from  a  distance,  and  I  have 
allowed  some  weeks  to  elapse  since 
the  National  Conference  closed  be- 
fore attempting  to  record  my  im- 
pressions of  the  section  on  destitute 
and  neglected  children.  With  noth- 
ing to  guide  me  but  my  recollection, 
I  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  different  discussions,  and  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  treat  this  section  apart 
from  the  others.  The  first  sharp 
momentary  impressions  have  be- 
come' somewhat  blurred  and  the 
child-caring  division  seems,  some- 
how, to  have  become  interwoven 
with  all  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Conference.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
not  something  significant  in  this? 
May  it  not  perhaps  indicate  a  more 
general  recognition  of  the  inter-rela- 
tion of  all  the  various  forms  of 
activity  which  find  their  expression 
in  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction?  The  overlap- 
ping of  the  different  sections  of  the 
Conference  is  in  itself  a  healthy  sign. 
The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  not 
merely  to  compare  methods  and  ex- 
change experiences,  but  to  give  the 
men  and  women  who  are  necessarily 
confined  to  particular  work,  a  broad 
survey  of  the  whole  field.  The  De- 
troit Conference  made  one  realize 
that  this  is  indeed  the  children's  age, 
and  that  child  study  is  really  being 
applied.  Academic  theories  have 
been  tested  by  experiment,  and  ex- 
periment has  been  fused  into  expe- 
rience. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  National  Conferences 
generally  reveals  some  particular 
"note"  of  progress.    The  "note"  of 


the  Detroit  Conference  was,  I  think, 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
the  individual  are  best  preserved  by 
keeping  the  family  circle  intact,  and 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  rests  on 
the  family  life  of  the  people.  No 
statement  apparently  made  a  deeper 
impression  than  that  which  was 
made  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  that  the  family 
should  never  be  separated  until  all 
efforts  to  reconstruct  it  have  been 
exhausted.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine 
clinched  her  argument  with  an  im- 
pressive account  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society  for  dependent  children,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Birt- 
well,was  inspiring,  as  he  always  is  on 
this  subject,  but  his  address  was  not 
sufficiently  objective  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion. It  would  have  served  its 
purpose  better  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  His  plan  of  letting  the 
meeting  gather  its  own  momentum 
resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  desultory 
talk,  and  encouraged  the  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  exploit  local  activi- 
ties. There  is  no  particular  value  in 
a  mere  statement  of  variations  in 
method,  without  an  explanation  of 
the  special  reason  for  it,  and  the 
actual,  results  attained.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Ohio  and  Indiana  are  handi- 
capped in  their  state  work  by  a  lot 
of  county  and  local  orphans'  homes; 
if  Michigan  and  Minnesota  are  lim- 
ited by  their  inability  to  place  de- 
fective and  "difficult"  children  at 
board;  if  Massachusetts  is  suffering 
from  excessive  centralization;  Illi- 
nois from  pernicious  politics;  and 
New  York  from  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem; if,  in  short,  every  state  plan 
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is  more  or  less  of  a  compromise 
with  local  conditions,  and  each  agent 
has  gradually  to  tear  down  nine- 
teenth century  institutions  before  the 
ideal  twentieth  century  structure  can 
be  built,  why  not  say  so  frankly? 
Why  should  we  wear  blinkers  to  the 
National  Conference? 

This  naturally  suggests  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  real  test  of 
value  in  the  methods  of  caring  for 
the  children  who  are  classed  as  "de- 
pendent and  delinquent?"  (They 
cannot  really  be  separated.)  Of 
course  there  is  the  eccJnomic  test; 
the  immediate  saving  in  the  trans- 
fer of  a  child  from  an  institution  to 
a  "free  home"  is  a  matter  of  very 
simple  arithmetic,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  operation  event- 
ually results  in  the  mere  shifting  of 
the  burden  of  support  upon  another 
locality.  The  physical  test  is  good, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  ultimate  test 
is  this — how  many  of  the  chfldren 
have  grown  into  normal  manhood 
and  are  maintaining  themselves  in 
soberness  and  virtue,  as  useful  citi- 
zens? If,  for  example,  it  could  be 
proved  that  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  ten  years  attain  their  majority 
and  are  self-supporting,  what  per- 
centage can  the  state  show  during 
the  same  period  for  its  "minor 
wards?"  If  the  comparison  is  un- 
favorable, what  is  the  reason?  Is  it 
due  to  "heredity"  or  "environ- 
ment ?"  Or  is  the  state  board's  sys- 
tem of  sociological  bookkeeping 
faulty?  The  National  Conference 
ought  to  set  the  standard  of  value 
in  air  its  departments,  and  insist  on  a 
statement  of  results. 

It  is  really  hard  to  keep  the  criti- 
cal faculty  in  proper  restraint  in  re- 
porting the  proceedings  for  a  tech- 
nical  journal   such   as   Charities. 


Much  of  the  discussion  was  of  such 
an  elementary  character  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Warner's  "American 
Charities"  and  Homer  Folks's  "De- 
pendent Children"  must  have  been 
put  under  the  ban  by  the  librarians ! 
Michigan  ceased  to  be  a  foreign 
mission  field  in  this  line  of  work  a 
generation'  or  so  ago,  and  the  ex- 
cuse that  we  were  educating  our 
hosts  was,   therefore,   lacking! 

There  were  some  interesting 
statements  made  in  the  section  meet- 
ings. Mr.  Sehon,  who  has  recently 
undertaken  the  management  of  the 
Children's  Home  Society  in  Ken- 
tucky, found  on  investigation  that 
many  children  who  had  been  placed 
in  "elegant"  homes,  were  very  un- 
happy, owing  to  the  ungovernable 
temper  of  the  foster-mother,  and 
that  in  most  cases  "modest"  homes 
were  the  best  in  which  to  place  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Birtwell 
emphasized  the  importance  of  phy- 
sical examination  of  all  children  by 
a  competent  physician,  and  spoke  of 
the  successful  transformation'  of 
many  incorrigible  children,  by  a 
course  of  physical  treatment.  Mr. 
Streeter  dwelt  on. the  necessity  to 
review  the  commitments  of  children 
as  public  charges,  to  check  careless- 
ness and  prevent  the  breaking  up 
of  families,  and  gave  some  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  agents  who  are 
investigating  the  home  of  an  appli- 
cant. "Don't  overlook  the  kitchen," 
says  Mr.  Streeter. 

The  "joint  meeting"  with  the  sec- 
tion on  Juvenile  Delinquents  was 
successful — in  point  of  attendance 
especially.  It  was  a  capital-  plan  to 
get  the  "dependent"  section  focussed 
under  the  light  of  those  who  have 
grown  wivse  in  caring  for  juvenile 
offenders.  It  was  a  pity,  though, 
that  the  time  was  too  short  for  the 
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dependents"  to  reciprocate!  The 
discussion  of  probation  for  juvenile 
offenders  was  spirited  and  interest- 
ing, but  it  seemed  superfluous  to 
spend  two  mortal  hours  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corporal  punishment  If  the 
Mnthers'  Congress  devoted  a  whole 
afternoon  to  the  "spanking  of 
babies/'  the  fathers  would  wax 
facetious. 

Perhaps     the     most     interesting 
epi>c>de  in  connection  with  this  sec- 
tion occurred  at  a  meeting  not  on 
the  schedule,  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  child-placing  work.    A  dis- 
cussion took  place  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  parents.    Mr.  C.  C.  Stah- 
mann'of   Missouri   stated   that   he 
makes  it  a  point  to  impress  upon  the 
[arsons  who  bring  children  to  his 
s^.Kriety,    that    they   will    never   see 
their  child  again,  and  that  they  will 
not  even  see  a  photograph  of  it.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Darby  of  Ohio  took  the  same 
j»'"^ition,   declaring  that  the  people 
\vh<i  give   the  children  their  bread 
and  butter  have  the  right  to  the  chil- 
<!ren.  and  that  when  he  takes  chil- 
<lren  from  the  slums  he  does  not  pur- 
pose to  have  them  go  back  to  their 
i>arents  at   any  time,  and  that  the 
l>arental    claim    is     absolutely    for- 
feited.    Father  F.  A.  Foy  of  Jersey 
City,  insisted,  as  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple in  all  placing-out  work,  upon  the 
restoration  of  the   family  relation- 
ship whenever  the  normal  conditions 
<*»t  the    family  should  be  restored. 
He  declared  that  the  courts  through- 
<^'Ut  the   land   are   recognizing   this 
principle  as  paramount  to  all  others, 
^  that  no  agreement  or  indenture 
in  conflict  with  it  would  stand  for 
an  instant ;  and  moreover,  whenever 
it  was  a  question  of  recognizing  the 
claim,     of     a     parent     against     a 
factitious  guardianship,  made  by  an 
indenture  or  any  instriiment  of  writ- 


ing, even  though  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  parent^  the  coiut  would  not 
be  governed  by  the  conditions  exist- 
ing when  the  contract  was  executed, 
but  would  inquire  into  the  present 
conditions,  and  in  every  case  where 
the  home  was  deemed  suitable,  the 
child  would  be  remanded  back  to  it 
In  such  a  case  there  should  be  no 
complaint.    The  placing-out  agency 
should  be  thankful  that  its  responsi- 
bility was  at  an  end,  and  the  good 
people  who  had  cared  for  the  little 
one  should  generously  yield  it  up, 
no  matter  what  the  sacrifice,  content 
with  the  thought  that  what  they  had 
done  was  for  God  and  for  the  child. 
During  the  discussion  it  was  de- 
veloped that  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren are  being,  placed  in  families  by 
private  societies  in  the  states  men- 
tioned, and  in  other  states,  without 
any  regard  to  the  religion  of  their 
parents.       In     fact     one     delegate 
actually  took  the  ground   that  the 
religious     training     of     placed-out 
children    should    be    non-sectarian. 
It  also  came  out  that  in  a  number 
of  states,  especially  those  where  pri- 
vate societies  are  not  under  public 
super\'ision,   a  large  percentage  of 
the  children  are  placed  by  adoption. 
With  such  loose  notions  in  regard 
to  placing-out  work,  and  a  certain 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
to  grant  degrees  of  adoption,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  results 
must  be  calamitious.  H.  F.  F. 

Besides  the  joint  meeting 
Dt'iMyentt.   ^vith      the      section      on 

Destitute  and  Neglected 
Chi'ldren,  reported  in  this  review 
under  the  latter  heading,  the  section 
on  Juvenile  Delinquents  held  two 
other  section  meetings,  one  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  the  other  on  the 
Tuesday  afternoon   following,  and 
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a.  general  session  on  Friday  evening, 
May  30.  At  the  section  meeting  on 
Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  George  B. 
Robinson,  president  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory,  discussed 
the  subject,  "What  distinction  may 
be  properly  made  between  those 
classed  as  ^destitute  and  delin- 
quent,' and  those  committed  as 
'destitute  and  homeless?'"  Mr. 
Robinson  contended  that  the  proper 
course  was  to  place  homeless  and 
delinquent  children  in  the  siame  class 
and  consider  them  from  the  same 
standpoint.  They  are  the  product 
of  the  same  conditions  and  may 
with  proper  classification  be  suitably 
cared  for  in  the  same  institution. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Chapin,  superintendent 
of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at 
Westboro,  Mass.,  discussed  the 
value  of  playgrounds  as  a  reforma- 
tive agency. 

"It  is.  well,"  said  Mr.  Chapin,  "to 
give  the  child  nature  something  to 
do  which  will  be  interesting  and 
helpful.  In  such  a  matter  play  has 
as  much  reformative  influence 
as  anything  else,  for  it  claims  and 
receives  a  large  part  of  the  attention 
of  the  child,  and  is  often  the  means 
of  making  a  good  citizen  of  an  other- 
wise vicious  child.  Do  we  give 
enough  attention  to  sports  in  our  re- 
forming institutions?  Newly  ar- 
rived at  such  places,  the  average  boy 
has  a  tendency  to  tell  about  the  num- 
ber of  'cops'  he  has  tricked,  and  will 
want  to  play  at  robber,  pickpocket, 
or  shooting  craps.  The  amount  of 
time  to  be  given  by  the  child  to  play 
varies  with  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  child.  I  should  say 
that  at  least  twenty-two  hours  a 
week  should  be  given  solely  to  play. 
Baseball  is  probably  the  most  pleas- 
ing game,  while  next  to  it  comes 
hockey,  football,  and  various  kinds 


of  indoor  games.  For  quiet  amuse- 
ment chess,  checkers,  and  kindred 
games  may  be  played.  I  think  ping- 
pong  would  become  very  popular  as 
a  game  with  the  boys  in  reformatory 
institutions,  and  form  a  useful  kind 
of  amusement,  although  as  far  as  I 
know  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  siich  places." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
presented  at  the  general  session  on 
Friday  evening  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  James  Allison,  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge. 
"When  children  and  youth,  whether 
destitute  or  the  opposite,"  he  said, 
"have  developed  in  'themselves  so 
much  of  a  vicious  nature  as  mani- 
fests itself  in  overt  acts  contrary 
to  the  laws  which  the  experience 
of  man  has  found  to  be  needful  for 
the  harmonious  and  safe  life  of  the 
world  in  which  they  move,  we 
characterize  them  as  delinquent.  In 
the  absence  of  good  elemehts  and 
instinct  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  we 
say  he  is  deficient;  in  the  presence 
of  evil  elements  in  his  being,  we  say 
he  is  vicious;  when  inherent  vice 
manifests  itself  in  unlawful  actions, 
we  say  he  is  delinquent. 

"The  delinquent  youth  may  have 
committed  an  overt  forbidden  act, 
nevertheless  delinquency  is  not  cer- 
tainly an  evidence  of  a  thoroughly 
vicious  nature  or  habit.  The  for- 
bidden act  may  have  been  com- 
mitted through  inadvertence,  or  in- 
experience, or  forgetfulness.  De- 
linquency is  dangerous ;  it  may  ripen 
into  crime,  yet  it  has  not  necessarily 
reached  the  criminal  stage.  A 
quickened  pulse  is  not  always  an 
evidence  of  fever. 

"The  causes  of  destitution  and  de- 
linqnency  among  children  must  be 
sought  chiefly  in  their  dependency. 
The  rule  is  that  the  child  is  depend- 
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ent  upon  his  parents.  If  they  are 
industrious,  honest,  and  temperate, 
their  own  support  and  that  of  their 
children  are  normally  secured.  But 
these  conditions  do  not  always  ob- 
tain. Instead  there  may  be  in  the 
parents  (i)  intemperance;  (2)  mis- 
fortune; (3)  death;  (4)  crime. 
In  one  or  another  of  these  ways  the 
protective  power  pf  the  parents  be- 
comes destroyed,  and  destitution  fol- 
lows. It  is  usual  in  this  list  to  put 
intemperance  first.  A  more  thor- 
ough analysis  would  enumerate  the 
causes  of  intemperance.  The  ele- 
ments of  social  science  are  too  com- 
plex to  be  covered  in  a  phrase." 

Mr.  Allison  then  turned  to  a  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  practical 
features  of  reformatory  work  with 
children.  "  The  first  requisite  for 
each  inmate,  as  he  enters  the  institu- 
tion,'* he  said,  "is  occupation. 
Whether  hitherto  he  has  been  idle 
or  busy,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
must  be  busy  now.  This  does  not 
signify  that  he  is  to  be  worked  like 
a  slave,  chained  to  some  cheerless 
or  revolting  task,  but  his  occupation 
should  be  connected  with  the  daily 
needs  of  his  life,  or  with  something 
which  carries  with  it  practical  utilty 
and  some  training  for  the  needs  of 
a  future  life." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Conference  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  inmates  of 
various  industrial  schools,  showing 
in  interesting  variety,  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  work  of  manual 
training  as  well  as  of  the  usual 
branches  of  school  work. 

This  section  held  but  one 

Ti»t  Tftjiwtiii  meeting,  and  that  a  gen- 

CriMinai.     eral   session   on   the  last 

evening  of  the  Confer- 
ence.   The  report  of  the  Committee 


was  a  plea  for  more  advanced  and 
scientific  methods  in  the  treatment . 
of  criminals,  which  should  be  de- 
signed wholly  for  their  reformation 
rather  than  for  their  punishment. 
Until  we  fully  apprehend,  what  the 
criminal  really  is,  says  the  report, 
we  cannot  supply  an  adequate  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  which  afflict  him, 
and,  through  his  agency,  work  dis- 
aster to  the  human  race.  "We 
should  therefore  welcome  the  scien- 
tific investigations  of  Lombroso 
and  others  in  the  realm  of  criminal 
anthropology.  We  shoiild  insist 
that  all  persons  intrusted  with  the 
care  or  supervision  of  criminals 
shall  make  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  criminals,  and  of 
all  that  has  been  written  about  them, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  and  make 
public  reports  of  their  own  personal 
observations.  The  kindred  sciences 
of  criminology  and  penology  have 
not  yet  reached  perfection;  indeed, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  they  have 
only  arrived  at  the  primal  stages  of 
adolescence.  This  fact  imposes 
upon  penologists  the  obligation  of 
being  modest  rather  than  dogmatic, 
and  suggests  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  untiring  research." 

The  Committee  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  the  enlightened  reform- 
V  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  steadfast  opposition  to  the  popu- 
lar opinion  which  too  often  regards 
the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  an 
offender  merely  as  a  retribution,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  a  warn- 
ing to  others  who  may  be  tempted  to 
follow  his  course.  The  criminal 
himself  is  treated  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  This  view  ignores  the 
truth  of  the  matter — that  the  best 
interests  and  true  welfare  of  the 
criminal  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with    those    of    society,      "Society, 
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for  its  own  sake,  for  the  defence  of 
the  state,  and  to  subserve  the  public 
good,  must  take  adequate  measures 
to  reform  the  criminal  and  to  retain 
control  of  him  until  he  is  fit  to  act 
the  part  of  the  virtuous  and  law- 
abiding  man." 

The  deterrent  influence  which  the 
harshness  of  old-time  prison  meth- 
ods was  considered  to  exert  will  not 
be  destroyed  by  treatment  looking 
toward  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
vict. **On  the  contrary,"  says  the 
report,  "the  villain,  crime-stained 
and  crime-hardened,  dissolute  and 
depraved,  reckless  and  defiant,  repre- 
sents a  class  afflicted  with  a  sad  dete- 
rioration of  moral  principle  and  an 
abnormal  viciousness.  To  him  vice 
is  dear,  virtue  abhorrent.  To  re- 
form means  to  him  a  surrender  of  all 
that  seems  to  make  life  precious. 
While  t3T)ical  criminals  look  with 
aversion  upon  the  old-fashioned 
penal  institution,  they  regard  with 
emotions  akin  to  horror  an  institu- 
tion designed  for  human  reforma- 
tion. They  are  wont  to  endure  with 
comparative  equanimity  the  peni- 
tentiary of  former  days,  with  its 
massive  gates  and  locks,  cell-houses, 
and  barred  windows,  its  treadmill 
tasks  and  coarse  provender.  When 
a  term  of  imprisonment  in  such  a 
place  of  detention  has  ended,  they, 
as  a  general  rule,  emerged  from  its 
gates  with  a  well  self-satisfied  opinion 
that  they  had  paid  the  penalty  for 
their  respective  crimes  as  they  would 
pay  the  score  at  a  tavern;  that  ac- 
counts had  been  settled  between 
them  and  the  state,  and  that  the 
somewhat  unpleasant  episode  of 
prison  seclusion  should  not  consti- 
tute any  bar  to  further  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  arch-demon 

* -Granted  that  we,  must  reform 
the    criminal,    how    shall    we    best 


reach  that  desirable  result?  The 
material  upon  which  we  are  to 
work  is  debased  humanity.  Its 
characteristics  are,  in  general,  the 
possession  of  false  ideas,  abnormal 
emotions,  morbid  ambitions,  rest- 
lessness, selfishness  in  extravagant 
measure,  egotism,  suspiciousness 
and  distrust,  want  of  patriotism  or 
civic  zeal,  extreme  sensuality,  men- 
dacity, instability  of  purpose,  lazi- 
ness, intemperance,  and  shiftless- 
ness.  Oftimes  the  criminal  is  also 
ignorant,  but  the  statistics  of  re- 
cent times  tend  toward  proof 
of  the  proposition  that  mental 
training,  according  to  the  ordinary 
educational  methods  does  not  dimin- 
ish crime. 

"Your  committee  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature  which  are  th€  causes  of  crime 
are  twofold — erroneous  ideas  and 
deficiency  of  volition.  The  crimi- 
nal has  no  lofty  ideals.  He  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Scriptural  declara- 
tion, *To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death.'  His  redemption  from  the 
domination  of  evil  must  be  wrought 
out  upon  the  principle  also  enun- 
ciated in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  'To 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life.'   .... 

"Deprivation  of  opportunity  to 
do  evil,  training  the  idler  into  a 
skilled  artisan,  setting  aright  the 
physique,  are  all  excellent  aids  in 
accomplishing  reformation;  but  yet 
more  must  be  done.  Evil  principles 
must  be. banished.  Sound  moralitv 
must  be  inculcated.  Moral  princi- 
ples must  not  be  merely  presented 
and  cordially  recommended  for  adop- 
tion, but  must  be  successfully  taught. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  every 
penal  institution  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  a  view  to  the  actual,  prac- 
tical, and  complete  reformation  of 
the  human  beings  committed  to  its 
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charge,  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
ethical  culture  from  which  no  pupil 
should  be  permitted  to  emerge  with- 
out a  degree.  That  degree  ought  to 
be  hedged  about  with  such  restric- 
tions and  requirements  as  to  make  it 
signify  complete  moral  i^eaeration. 
Acceptance  of  this  last  proposition 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  further 
conclusion  that  no  penal  sentences 
ought  to  be  imposed  save  such  as 
may  be  terminated  in  only  one  way 
— by  the  complete  exemplification 
on  the  part  of  the  convict  of  his  abil- 
itv  and  determination  to  lead  a  life 
of  industry  and  morality.  The  In- 
determinate Sentence  must  be  the 
governing  policy  of  the  future  as  re- 
gards the  judgment  rendered  in 
criminal  causes.  All  other  forms  of 
penalty  for  crime  having  proved  in- 
efficient, its  advent  and  adoption  will 
signalize  an  advancement  from  the 
shadows  of  experiment  to  the  sun- 
light of  success,  the  trrumph  of  rea- 
son over  prejudice,  of  the  practical 

over  the  futile 

'*In  order  to  make  the  prison, 
when  transformed  into  a  college  of 
ethics,  a  successful  enterprise,  the 
state  should  summon  to  her  aid  and 
utilize  all  the  agencies  that  minister 
to  htiman  advancement.  The  teacher 
must  bring  his  treasures  to  enrich 
the  mind,  the  scientist  and  the  phy- 
sician must  make  environment  sani- 
tary and  health  secure,  the  physical 
system  must  be  invigorated,  the 
ability  for  useful  labor  and  inclina- 
tion thereto  engendered,  and  the 
holy  counsels  of  religion  must  be 
availed  of  as  the  supreme  instru- 
mentality  for  arousing  all   that   is 


noblest  and  best  in  the  spiritual 
nature.  Thus  by  a  policy  of  'sweet- 
ness and  light,'  conceived  in 
altruism  and  executed  with  firm- 
ness, tenacity,  and  enlightened  zeal, 
will  society  restrain  and  redeem  the 
criminal,  and,  instead  of  smiting 
him  with  the  hand  of  vengeance,  will 
disann  and  transform  him  by  a 
power  far  mightier  than  any 
hitherto  invoked." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  General 
Roeliff  Brinkerhoff  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  as  it  now  stands  upon  the 
statute  books  of  many  states,  is 
really  an  indefinite  sentence.  The 
law  usually  prescribes  a  minimum 
and  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment. At  the  expiration  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  prisoner  must  be  released 
whether  or  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  prison  officials,  he  is  fitted  to 
resume  his  place  in  society.  The 
true  indeterminate  sentence  must 
provide  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
criminal  until  in  the  judgment  of 
those  charged -with  such  authority 
he  is  fully  reformed  and  can  safely 
be  allowed  his  liberty.  General 
Brinkerhoff  pleaded  as  well  for 
care  for  the  prisoner  after  his  re- 
lease, to  prevent  his  succumbing  to 
the  temptations  and  hardships 
usually  imposed  upon  one  with  a 
prison  record. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows 
made  an  urgent  plea  for  better 
prisons,  many  of  which  are  now  so 
overcrowded,  and  illy  lighted  and 
ventilated,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 
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CHARLES   S.   BERNHEIMER. 


The  second  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  from 
]^ay  26  to  May  28,  1902,  was  most 
interesting  and  impressive,  and  is 
likely  to  be  influential  for  promot- 
ing philanthropic  work  among  Jews 
in  this  country.  A  commendable 
feature  of  the  Conference  was  the 
willingness  to  learn  displayed  by  so 
many.  It  is*  this  attitude  which 
makes  one  hopeful  of  fruitful  re- 
sults. As  these  conferences  errow 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  and  more 
of  the  actual  workers  in  the  various 
fields  of  charity  and  social  service 
will  attend  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing in  the  solution  of  the  distinct- 
ively Jewish  problems.  Such  work- 
ers will  counteract  the  officers  of 
societies  whose  only  claim  to  be 
heard  is  length  of  service,  but  who 
have  not  acquired  expert  knowledge 
in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and 
experience. 

The  Conference  recognized  the 
importance  of  broadening  the  char- 
acter of  its  membership  by  adopting 
an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
that  other  Jewish  philanthropic  so- 
cieties besides  relief  organizations 
should  be  eligible  to  membership. 
This  is  likely  to  give  a  largef  and 
more  representative  character  to  the 
Conference  hereafter,  and  to  create  a 
wider  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  by  the 
Conference  was  that  of  the  federa- 
tion of  local  charities,  and  the  testi- 
mony from  the  representatives  of 
several  cities  in  which  this  had  been 
undertaken  showed  conclusivelv  the 
value  of  such  federation.  It  was  dis- 
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tinctly  brought  out  that  *  a  largfer 
sum  was  subscribed  in  each  city 
than  when  the  separate  societies 
made  collections;  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  interest  in  the  individual  so- 
cieties; but  that  the  community  ap- 
peared to  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  philanthropic  work  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  one  point,  that  of  a  reserve  fund. 
An  objection  was  made  to  the 
plan  by  the  Philadelphia  federation 
in  setting  aside  a  yearly  percentage 
of  its  receipts  as  a  reserve  fund  for 
losses  that  might  hereafter  occur 
because  of  "hard  times,"  the  death 
of  large  contributors,  and  the  like. 
The  objection  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  the*  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  fund  would  deter  people 
from  giving  as  large  amounts  as  if 
they  felt  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tions strongly  pressing  upon  them 
by  virtue  of  the  absence  of  adequate 
support.  The  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject was  precipitated  because  the 
Chicago  representative  had  re- 
gretted the  inability  of  his  organi- 
zation putting  aside  such  a  fund. 

The  enormous  difficulties  with 
which  New  York  has  to  contend  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  im- 
migrant Jews  crowded  there,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  arrivals 
was  most  effectively  brought  home 
to  the  Conference.  '  Mr.  Leo  N. 
Levi  of  New  York,  in  his  address 
in  the  first  day's  session  pictured 
in  vigorous  language  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  City,  and  urged  the 
Jews  of  the  country  at  large  to  help 
in  a  work  w^hich  would  mitigate  the 
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evils  consequent  upon  the  crowding 
there  and'  prevent   a    still    further 
congestion.     He  was  nobly  followed 
up  in  the  last  day's  session  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  of  New  York, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  ex- 
hortation, was  so  overcome  by  his 
emotion  that   he  stopped  suddenly, 
without  completing  his  address.  His 
stirring  description  was  deeply  af- 
fecting,  so   that  tears  were  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Conference.     They  had  been  led  to 
realize  the    awful   consequences   of 
allowing    a    population    of    several 
hundred  thousand  to  grow  up  in  a 
district     one    mile    square.      They 
had  been  led  to  -realize  the  physical 
and  moral  deterioration  which  must 
ensue  from  allowing  people  to  hud- 
dle together  as  did  the  Jews  of  the 
East  Side  of  New  York.  They  were 
shocked  by  the  mere  suggestions  of 
the  numbers  it  became  New  York's 
duty  to  hejp  in  one  way  or  another. 
And  they  understood  now  the  appeal 
of  the  New  York  representatives  that 
it  was  not  New  York's  duty  alone, 
hut  that  of  the  Jews  of  the  whole 
country ;  that  for  the  fair  name  of 
the  Jews  and  of  Judaism  it  was  the 
imperative  business  of  all;  that  the 
mere  arrival  of  the  immigrants  in 
Xew  York  and  the  other  seaboard 
cities  could  not  lessen  the  responsi- 
bility   of   the  Jews   of   the   inland 
towns   and   cities;   that   instead  of 
carping  and  criticising  New  York 
and  the  East  for  sending  them  im- 
migrants, they  should  make  ready 
to  welcome  them  to  their  respective 
communities;  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munities   of    the    country    had    no 
moral  right  to  refuse  to  take  im- 
migrants from  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
for    the   cities   there,   chiefly    New 
York,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
distributing  point   from   which   the 


immigrants  could  be  systematically 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  appeal  was 
apparent  when  it  was  urged  by  repre- 
sentatives from  inland  places  that 
representative  men  like  those  who 
had  spoken  should  visit  the  various 
cities,  picture  the  conditions,  point 
out  the  necessity  of  distributing  the 
immigrants,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  organization  of  local  committees. 
It  was  also  shown  in  a  practical  way 
by  the  resolution  to  recommend  to 
the  executive  committee  to  change 
the  rules  on  transportation  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  construed  as  re- 
ferring to  immigrants  who  have 
acquired  no  right  of  settlement. 

The  internal  condition  of  the  im- 
migrant Jewish  communities  of  the 
large  cities  and  the  importance  of 
measures  for  the  healthy  moral  and 
social  development  of  the  young 
people  received  treatment.  It  was 
brought  out  by  various  speakers 
from  the  larger  cities  that  the  par- 
ents are  estranged  from  the  children, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  former 
remain  foreign  in  many  of  their 
ways  and  hold  rigidly  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  whereas 
the  latter  grow  up  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent environment,  becoming,  to 
outward  appearance,  ^'superior"  to 
the  parents  because  of  their  abilitv 
to  be  more  or  less  independent 
economically,  and  to  associate  on 
terms  of  greater  equality  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  they  re- 
bel at  the  strict  observance  and 
obedience  which  the  parents  seek  to 
impose  upon  them.  The  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes  are  uncontrolled  is  leading 
them  into  erring  ways.  The  vicious 
street  influences  are  affecting  them. 
All  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
yr)iing  people  of  the  immigrant  pop- 
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Illation  learn  with  surprise  of  the 
evil  tendencies  being  engendered, 
and  they  cry  out  for  help  to  the  un- 
concerned public  to  aid  them  in  the 
effective  measures  that  will  enable 
the  young  people  to  lead*  righteous 
lives  and  prevent  the  seeds  of 
degeneracy  and  degradation  from 
being  implanted.  Their  moral  in- 
heritance, so  well  exemplified  in  the 
better  types  of  the  immigrant  Jew- 
ish population,  will  enable  the 
young  people  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions to  vice  and  crime  if  they  are 
surrounded  with  wholesome  in- 
fluence, and  it  was  with  this  end  in 
view  that  the  speakers  in  the  social 
settlement  and  neighborhood  work 
made  a  plea  for  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion among  the  better-situated  Jew- 
ish people  for  personal  activity 
among  the  young  people,  for  means 
to  promote  their  wholesome  physi- 
cal training,  to  organize  them  in 
groups  for  their  moral  development, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  a  religious  in- 
fluence. 

The  subject  of  the  best  means  of 
placing-out  dependent  children  re- 
ceived careful  discussion.  It  was 
shown  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  inmates  in  the  Jewish  asylums 
of-  the  country  are  full  orphans.  It 
was  contended,  consequently,  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  retain 
some  children  with  a  surviving  pa- 
rent; that,  in  any  event,  the  matter 
of  placing  such  children  in  other  in- 
stitutions should  be  taken  into  care- 
ful consideration.  There  was  hard- 
ly anyone  present  who  would  deny 
the  contention  of  Dr.  S.  Wolfen- 
stein,  superintendent  of  the  Jewish 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Cleveland,  as  to 
the  splendid  results  that  may  be  at- 
tained in  training  children  in  a  Home. 


Nor  was  there  any  desire  to  abolish 
absolutely  orphans'  asylums,  for  it 
was  clearly  recognized  that,  under 
present  conditions,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly difl[icult  to  obtain  a  suitable 
substitute  on  a  scale  large  enough. 
There  was,  however,  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  placing  children  in 
the  family  rather  than  in  an  institu- 
tion wherever  possible,  for  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  the  training 
of  orphans  in  one  large  home  nec- 
essarily produced  a  certain  weakness 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  character. 
This    view,    however,    was    largely 
counterbalanced    by.   the    acknowl- 
edgement of  the  valuable  training 
along  other  lines  which  a  child  re- 
ceives as  contrasted  with  its  possible 
bringing-up  under  bad  family  condi- 
tions.   And  it  was  strongly  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  orphan  homes  that 
experience  had  shown  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  proper  sort  of  fam- 
ilies to  take  care  of  children.    Those 
who  favored  placing-out  or  board- 
ing-out pointed  to  some  instances  of 
the  successful  placing  of  dependent 
children  and  merely  urged  that  plans 
should  be  adopted  for  enlarging  the 
experiment  by  putting  some  children 
with  families  in  the  country.     Mr. 
Max  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  the 
Jewish    charities    of    Boston,     de- 
scribed the  boarding-out  of  Jewish 
children   in   Massachusetts,   and    in 
my  paper  I  referred  to  families  in 
the  Jersey  colonies  with  whom  chil- 
dren could  be  boarded. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  men- 
tion the  effective  address  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz  of  Philadel- 
phia on  "Heroism  of  Social  Ser- 
vice/* and  the  election  of  Mr.  Max 
Herzberg,  president  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  Philadelphia, 
as  president  of  the  Conference. 


RELATIONS   BETWEEN  THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY    AND    THE    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE    POOR    IN    BALTIMORE. 

BY  JEFFREY   R.   BRACKETT.  • 

TRFSIOENT  OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION   OK   BALTIMORE. 


In  the  year  1849,  following  the 
example  of  New  York,  there  was 
established  in  Baltimore  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  *  "Its  object 
was  to  discourage  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  street  begging,  pauper- 
ism, and  idleness,  and  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  indigent,  and,  so  far  as  com- 
patible with  those  objects,  to  re- 
lieve their  necessitities  with  fuel 
and  groceries;  also  to  find  employ- 
ment." It  aimed  to  cover  the  entire 
city,  and  to  deal  with  any  needy 
persons  in  their  homes  without  dis- 
tinctions of  race  or  creed.  After 
a  few  years  the  duties  planned  to  be 
(lone  by  a  large  number  of  volun- 
teer managers  and  workers  came 
to  rest  largely  on  four  paid  dis- 
trict agents;  and  the  distribution  of 
fuel  and  groceries,  intended  to  be 
only  one  means  of  dealing  with  the 
needy,  became  the  chief  work  of  the 
agents,  and  fell  more  and  more  into 
a  system  of  doles.  The  Association 
came  to  be  merely  a  distributing 
agency,  making  little  effort  to  de- 
velop natural  resources  of  relief  for 
applicants  or  to  be  a  center  of  co- 
•operation  for  the  charitable.  In 
1881,  there  was  established  in 
Baltimore,  following  the  examples 
of  London,  Buffalo,  Boston  and 
other  cities,  a  Charity  Organization 
Society.    The  principles  of  this  So- 
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ciety  were,  beside  its  avowal  of  no 
exclusion  on  account  of  race  or 
creed  and  of  no  proselytism,  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  with 
the  rules  or  methods  of  any  existing 
benevolent  societies,  and  no  giving 
of  alms  by  the  Society  itself  except 
in  very  urgent  cases.  Its  aims  were 
much  the  same  as  those  with  which 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  had 
started,  except  that  material  relief, 
when  needed,  was  to  be  secured,  if 
possible,  from  other  sources,  and 
with  the  addition  that  the  causes  of 
destitution  and  pauperism  were  to  be 
studied.  It  was  to  be  a  means  of 
co-operation  and  of  education. 
The  methods  set  forth  were  the 
very  vital  ones  of  investigation, 
registration  as  a  means  of  co-opera- 
tion, conferences  of  representatives 
of  various  agencies,  and  the  per- 
sonal touch,  the  bringing  of  the 
comfortable  into  contact  with  the 
wretched,  and  of  the  strong  with  the 
depressed.  The  Society  might  pro- 
vide forms  of  relief  that  did  riot 
come  within  the  scope  of  existing 
institutions.  Its  work  was  to  cover 
the  city. 

The  relation  between  these  two 
agencies  soon  became  a  pressing 
question.  The  report  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  for  its  fourth  year, 
when    the    number    of    its    district 
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agents  had  become  the  same  as  that 
of  agents  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  begins  with  the  statement  that 
"when  the  latest  annual  report  was 
presented,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation for  that  year,  while  as  yet 
fruitless,  might  still  result  in  a  cor- 
dial and  eflFective  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  societies,  which 
should  ensure  to  each,  the  benefit  of 
the  other's  resources  and  avoid  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  maintain- 
ing two  sets  of  agents  to  investigate 
twice  the  same  cases  of  alleged 
destitution.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  this  result  was  both  practi- 
cable and  desirable,  but  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Poor  Association, 
although  these  negotiations  had  been 
commenced  at  its  invitation,  could 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  either  make 
or  consider  any  proposal  looking 
towards  the  desired  end,  except  a 
suggestion  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  disband,  which  the 
board  of  managers  regarded  as  in- 
admissable." 

Owing  chiefly  to  this  lack  of  ef- 
fective co-operation  between  the  two 
agencies  and  to  the  fact  that  no 
existing  agency  gave  relief  in  un- 
usual forms  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  established  the  "Golden 
Book  Fund"  for  relief  either  im- 
mediate or  in  unusual  forms;  a 
small  fund  which  was  controlled  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  managers 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
but  was  practically  given  out  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  district 
boards  and  agents. 

After  a  tlozen  years  of  this  lack 
of  harmony  between  these  societies, 


the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the .  Condition  of  the  Poor 
was  reorganized,  its  management 
was  simplified,  its  agents  were  in- 
creased to  six,  the  same  number  as 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
then  had,  and  the  districts  of  the 
societies  were  made  the  same.  A 
joint  standing  committee  was  es- 
tablished, of  representatives  of  the 
executive  committee  of  each,  with 
the  statement  to  the  community  that 
the  two  associations  believed  in 
hearty  co-operation  and  in  supple- 
menting each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  end  of  lessening  pauper- 
ism and  need.  A  number  of  rules 
were  agreed  on,  to  govern  the  agents 
of  each,  based  on  general  principles 
of  good  work  for  needy  families. 
In  these  rules  were  included  the  fol- 
lowing statements:  All  treatment 
based  on  knowledge,  should  look  to 
permanent  improvement  When 
relief  is  .  needed,  the  natural 
sources — relatives,  churches,  friends, 
etc. — should  first  be  looked  to  for 
it.  Relief  if  given  at  all,  should  be 
adequate  and  should  vary  in  quan- 
tity and  form  with  individual  needs ; 
and  if  one  relief  society  cannot  un- 
dertake the  entire  care  of  a  family, 
there  should  then  be  co-operation 
for  relief,  under  the  care  of  iLe 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

In  order  to  prevent  duplication 
of  work,  exchange  of  certain  infor- 
mation was  arranged.  The  special 
fields  of  activity  of  the  two  agencies 
were  defined  as  follows,  in  a  public 
announcement,  that  the  charitable 
and  the  needy  might  know  where 
to  turn:  The  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  stood  ready  to  give  food,  fuel 
and  clothing  to  persons  really  in 
need  of  those  forms  of  aid,  and  so 
known   residents   believed   to   need 
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such  aid  should  be  referred  to  its 
nearest  office.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  was  an  agency  to 
which  should  be  referred  all  un- 
known applicants  and  those  seek- 
ing aid  of  other  kinds,  as  trans- 
portation, placing  in  institutions, 
etc.,  an  agency  which  would  learn 
their  real  condition  and  needs,  and 
would  then  see  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  proper  sources  of  assistance 
or  that  they  were  dealt  with  directly 
by  itself,  when  any  form  of  treat- 
ment was  needed  which  no  other 
agency  provided. 

For  over  five  years  this  plan  of 
co-operation  has  been  tried.  Mean- 
time the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  been  expending,  on  behalf 
of  individual  donors,  more  and  more 
money,  for  unusual  forms  of  relief 
chiefly,  but  partly  for  ordinary  re- 
lief, because  its  policy  has  been  to 
<leveIop  the  use  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals as  a  resource  of  charitv  and 
a  means  of  education,  and  because 
some  times  its  agents  did  not  wish 
by  referring  persons  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  to  subject 
those  persons  to  a  duplication  of  in- 
vestigation. Meantime,  also,  the 
agents  of -the  Association  for  the  Im- 
])rovement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  who  became  better  informed  of 
charitable  work  wished  more  and 
more  not  to  be  limited  in  their 
activities  to  mere  giving  out  of  food 
and  fuel,  but  to  treat  in  more  thor- 
ough ways  many  of  the  persons  who 
applied  to  them.  The  poor  and  the 
charitable  public  often  failed  to 
make  use  of  the  societies  with  anv 
intelligent  discrimination.  During 
the  past  two  winters  for  example, 
since  relief-giving  at  the  police  sta- 


tions has  been  done  away,  many  of 
the  needy  persons  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  police  have  been  re- 
ferred by  them  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.*  A  good  many 
needy  persons,  also,  go  from  one 
office  to  another,  or  are  referred  to 
both  agencies  at  the  same  time,  so 
that,  especially  in  winter,  the  agents 
of  the  two  societies  in  a  district 
often  go  over  the  same  ground,  un- 
necessarily. By  most  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  charitable  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  regarded  as 
a  relief -giving  agency,  for  they  do 
not  distinguish  between  direct  re- 
lief giving  and  relief  getting — ^the 
giving  as  an  intermediary. 

Thus  there  exist  to-day  two  large 
agencies  covering  the  city  with 
duplicate  offices  and  agencies,  whose 
work  is  already  partly  alike  in  the 
treatment  of  needy  families  in  their 
homes.  If  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Cojidition  of  the 
Poor  undertakes  more  and  more, 
by  treatment  of  families,  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  its  existence  as 
given  by  its  name,  it  will  strive  to 
get  relief  from  natural  sources,  it 
will  furnish  relief  when  necessarv 
in  many  forms,  and,  in  order  to  do 
the  best  possible  work,  will  adopt 
those  methods  of  training  agents 
and  of  using  resources  of  charitable 
individuals,  in  both  money  and  ser- 
vice, which  experience  everywhere 
has  been  proving  necessary  for  the 
best  work  of  treating  needy  families. 
The  inevitable  result,  therefore,  if 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  to 
do  the  best  possible  work,  and  if  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  con- 
tinues to  treat  needv  families  in  their 
homes,  will  he  that  each  societv  will 


*  During  the  past  six  months,  from  November  i,  i(>oi,  to  May  i,  1902.  235  cases  were 
referred  to  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  161  to 
the  Chanty  Organization  Society. 
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more  and  more  duplicate  the  other. 
There  will  be  lack  of  true  economy 
in  money  and  service,  and  more  con- 
fusion of  mind  to  the  public,  rich 
and  poor. 

Such  is  the  situation  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  joint  committee  of  the 
two  societies.  Before  the  Committee 
expressed  any  views  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  followed,  it  declared  its 
conviction  ( i )  that,  as  a  rule,  mate- 
rial relief  cannot  be  used  without  in- 
jury to  the  needy  except  as  a  part  of 
a  treatment  based  on  real  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  need,  and  looking 
to  permanent  improvement;  (2) 
that  thie  best  guarantee  of  having 
material  relief  administered  prop- 
erly is  to  have  it  administered  by 
agents  who  know  how  to  do  the  best 
constructive  work,  the  most  thor- 
ough work  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  needy. 

The  Committee  saw  only  three 
ways  before  the  two  societies.  One 
was  to  let  matters  go  on  as  they 
are.  That  is  always  an  easy  way 
for  the  present,  but  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered if  the  existing  conditions 
and  tendencies  are  believed  to  be  far 
from  satisfactory  and  justifiable.  A 
second  way  was  for  the  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  to  administer  mater 
rial  relief  with  greater  flexibility,  to 
accept  as  a  rule  the  investigations 
and  recommendations  of  the  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
touching  families  being  dealt  with  by 
those  agents,  so  as  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  investigation,  and  to  have  its 
own  agents,  under  the  best  possible 
instruction  and  leadership,  do  more 
constructive  work  for  the  families 
which  come  to  it.  The  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  at  the  same  time, 
should  restrict  its  administration  of 
material  relief  to  those  forms  which 


no  existing  agency  could  furnish, 
and  should  aim  by  its  district  boards 
to  be  of  service  to  the  agents  of  the 
Association  in  their  constructive 
work.  This  second  way  was  very  at- 
tractive when  seen  at  a  distance ;  but 
serious  obstacles  appeared  when  it 
was  approached.  The  chief  ones 
were  that  il  necessitated  either  two 
general  agencies  very  much  alike,  to 
either  of  which  the  needy  and  the 
charitable  public  would  turn  very 
much  by  chance,  and  each  of  which 
would  treat  its  own  families,  or  else 
the  drawing  of  some  line  of  diflFeren- 
tiation  in  the  work  of  the  two  agen- 
cies for  needy  families,  between  the 
cases  which  should  be  referred  to 
one  or  the  other,  a  line  which  can- 
not well  be  drawn.  In  any  case,  it 
would  require  a  continuance  of 
thorough  understanding  and  cordial 
relations  between  the  managers  and 
officials  of  both,  with  the  conviction 
that,  while  methods  are  much  alike, 
the  dual  mechanism  of  work  is 
needed.  The  third  way  was  a  fed- 
eration of  the  two  agencies,  based 
on  the  idea  that  they  stand  in  dif- 
ferent relations  to  each  other  from 
the  relations  existing  between  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and 
other  agencies  which  give  relief,  in 
that  the  other  agencies  are  usually 
limited  to  giving  relief  to  persons 
of  some  race  or  creed,  or  to  giving 
some  special  form  of  relief,  and  that 
no  other  agency  whatever  except 
the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
aims  to  use  the  mechanism  of  a 
force  of  selected  and  paid  agents 
with  central  and  district  offices.  It 
is  true  that  some  charitable  associa- 
tions connected  with  particular 
churches  do  not  limit  their  work  to 
members  of  their  own  forms  of 
faith,  but  experience  proves  that,  as 
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a  practical  matter,  they  usually  do 
not  have  the  means  in  money  or  per- 
sonal service  for  dealing  adequately 
with  more  than  those  of  their  own 
congregations.  Better  charity  work 
would  be  done  if  the  church  associa- 
tions would  deal  adequately  with  a 
few  instead  of  scattering  over  many. 
Such  a  federation,  the  joint  com- 
mittee believed,  might  be  worked 
out  along  the  following  lines.  The 
annual  meeting  of  each  organization 
for  the  election  of  officers  should  be 
held  separately,  but  the  boards  of 
management  should  hold  joint  meet- 
ings frequently.  When  asked  by 
either  board,  the  determination  of 
any  question  affecting  their  joint  re- 
lations should  require  the  consent  of 
both  boards.  Joint  executive  and 
finance  committees  should  be 
formed.  The  two  organizations 
should  elect  the  same  person  as  ^^- 
eral  secretary,  sharing  equitably  in 
the  payment,  of  his  salary,  as  in  the 
expenses  of  the  central  office.  This 
secretary,  under  the  joint  executive 
committee,  would  be  responsible  for 
the  training  and  direction  of  the 
agents.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  instead  of  eight  district  offices 
and  agents  for  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  and  six  for  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  number  of 
districts  and  agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  should  be  in- 
creased as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
the  agents  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  probably  fewer  in  number 
eventually,  should  be  used  for  the 
administration    of    material    relief 


from  the  funds  of  the  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  in  so  far  as  neces- 
sary to  call  on  those  funds,  when 
neighborhood  and  natural  resources 
are  not  available,  and  should  also  be 
used  in  so  far  as  possible  for  special 
case  and  constructive  work.  The 
chief  features  of  the  plan  are  ( i )  the 
general  direction  of  all  the  agents 
by  one  leader,  anxious  only  to  have 
them  all  do  the  best  constructive 
work  possible  by  following  methods 
which  experience  has  proved  helpful 
in  deaHng  with  needy  persons — 
methods  which,  therefore,  belong  to 
no  one  society;  (2)  the  helpfulness 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
district  boards  to  the  agents  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  (3) 
the  possibility  of  having  more  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  agents  and 
smaller  districts.  If  the.  plan  is 
found,  on  fair  trial,  to  be  harmful 
rather  than  helpful,  it  can  be  given 
up,  after  reasonable  notice,  without 
any  serious  trouble,  for  each  organ- 
ization keeps  its  legal  identity  and 
the  control  of  its  vested  funds.^ 

The  joint  committee,  in  offering 
these  suggestions  to  the  managers 
of  the  two  societies,  suggested  also 
that  the  question  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  answered  is,  which  way 
of  procedure  will,  during  the  next 
decade,  improve  most  the  work  of 
charity  in  Baltimore,  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  ideal  ar- 
rangements of  charitable  effort  need 
not  be  set  forth,  for  the  question 
must  be  answered  with  reference  to 


'The  comraitiee  alsu  suggested  that,  as  the  president  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  felt  obliged  to  resign  because  of  pressure  of  other  duties,  the  two  associations 
might  elect  the  same  person  as  president.  The  fact  that  the  office  of  general- secretary  of 
the  Chanty  Organization  Society  was  vacant  probably  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  joint 
committee,  but  it  was  really  incidental,  for  several  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society's 
leaders  most  familiar  with  the  district  and  detailed  work  had  been  feeling  for  some  time 
that  some  action  would  have  to  be  taken  soon. 
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actual  conditions  in  their  community 
and  to  possibilities  of  achievement. 
The  Committee  was  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  third  way — of  federation — is 
most  promising  of  good  results. 
Its  reasons  are  briefly  set  .forth  as 
follows : 

*The  development  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  during 
the  past  few  years,  by  laying  more 
and  more  stress  on  the  permanent 
improvement  of  families  than  on  the 
mere  giving  of  material  relief,  ap- 
proximates more  to  the  ideal  set 
forth  in  its  statement  of  principles 
adopted  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion in  1849,  2tnd  also  to  the  princi- 
ples followed  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  in  its  work  with 
needy  families.  During  the  same 
period  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  found  it  necessary,  for 
various  reasons,  to  deal  directly 
with  material  relief  more  largely 
than  was  originally  intended.  If  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  shall  con- 
tinue to  develop  greater  flexibility  in 
its  work,  and  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  shall  continue  to  treat 
needy  families  in  their  homes,  the 
inevitable  riesult  will  be  two  large 
general  organizations,  covering  the 
city,  dealing  with  the  same  classes 
of  persons  in  very  much  the  same 
manner.  To  draw  any  clear  line  of 
separation  between  the  families 
which  each  should  help  would  then 
be  practically  impossible.  The  As- 
sociation for  the  Improvement  of 
the  .Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  order 
to  deal  most  helpfully  with  needy 
families,  would  have  t;o  use  friendly 
visitors  and  organize  district  boards, 
which  again  would  involve  unjusti- 
fiable duplication  of  charitable  effort. 

"Recognizing     these     conditions. 


the  joint  committee  of  tlie  Associa- 
tion   for   the   Improvement    of    the 
Condition    of    the    Poor     and     the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  desir- 
ing to  advance  still  further  the  co- 
operation between  them,    so  as  not 
only  to  avoid  duplication  of  investi- 
gation, relief,  and  records,    but  to 
utilize  the  forces  of  skilled  workers 
in  the  way  most  economical  to  the 
charitable  and  most  helpful   to  the 
needy,  propose  this  method  by  which 
they    shall   work   more    closely    to- 
gether,   without    surrendering    the 
identity  of  either  organization. 

"In  suggesting  this,  the  Commit- 
•  tee  believes  that  the  charitable  pub- 
lic desire  not  so  much  to  save  money 
as  to  know  that  their  contributions 
shall  bring  the  best  results.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  best  gfuarantee 
for  the  best  charitable  work  is  the 
employment  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  experienced  workers." 

It  based  its  belief  chiefly  on  the 
conviction  that  the  rise  of  the  trained 
worker — intelligent    and     informed 
as  well  as  devoted — and  the  growth 
in   ideas   of   a   standard    of   work, 
through    frequent   conferences   and 
publications,  are  changing  the  pos- 
sibilities in  charitable  work ;  and  that 
federation    by    true    economy — not 
necessarily  saving — of  the  means  of 
the  charitable,  will  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  more,  not  fewer  agents,  and 
especially  of  a  general  secretary  who 
should  be  the  best  worker  than  can 
be  had. 

The  managers  of  both  societies 
have  approved  the  purposes  of  the 
plan,  and  have  instructed  their  com- 
mitcees  to  choose  the  same  person  as 
general  secretary  of  both.  The  de- 
tails of  federation  will  be  worked  out 
later.  Those  details  and  the  time  of 
carrying  them  out  will  be  deter-  . 
mined  by  the  managers  and  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  after  careful  study, 
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one  step  being  taken  after  another. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
joint  standing  committee.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  as  a  manager  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
the  writer  sees  three  points  which 
may  be  raised  by  way  of  criticism 
of  the  plan  proposed.  The  first  is 
that  a  society  for  organizing  charity 
should,  if  anything,  get  further  away 
from  and  not  closer  in  its  relations 
to  any  society  which  expends  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  which  it  raises, 
directly  for  material  relief.  The 
danger,  of  course,  of  having  a  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  administer 
relief  directly  or  allow  its  agents  to 
lie  the  sole  investigators  and  judges 
of  the  use  of  a  relief  fund,  is  that 
its  workers  may  be  constantly 
tempted  to  relax  their  efforts  to  get 
necessary  aid  from  relatives,  friends, 
churches,  and  other  natural  sources. 
Experience  in  Baltimore  and  else- 
where, of  late  years,  has  certainly 
shown  that  good  agents  desire  first 
of  all  to  exhaust  all  possible  natural 
resources  before  using  any  general 
sources  of  supply.  And  the  more 
properly  trained  agents  there  are 
and  the  smaller  the  districts  are,  the 
better  will  natural  and  neighbor- 
hood sources  of  aid  be  developed. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  charity 
organization  societies  in  the  world 
do.  to  some  extent,  deal  directly  in 
material  aid  in  one  form  or  another, 
most  of  them  with  ordinary  material 
relief,  should  not  be  used  as  any 
argument  in  favor  of  such  a  course; 
but  the  fact  that  some  of  them  while 
doing  so  are  yet  developing  the  use 
of  natural  and  neighborhood  re- 
sources can  be  used  to  show  that  the 
danger  of  administering  material  re- 
lief lies  chiefly  in  not  having  enough 
good  administration.  But  this  feder- 
ation as  planned  does  not  put  on  the 


district  agents  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  the  administration  of 
a  general  relief  fund.  The  other 
agents,  as  now,  will  be  responsible 
for  its  use;  but  they  will  have  the 
advice  of  the  district  boards  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  if 
there  be  a  diflference  of  opinion  the 
general  secretary  can  act  as  arbiter, 
sympathetically  and  helpfully. 

The  second  point  is  that  a  close 
affiliation  with  one  agency  which 
gives  relief  may  make  co-operation 
with  other  agencies  and  with  chari- 
table individuals  more  difficult.  But 
experience  goes  to  show  that  such 
results  need  not  necessarily  follow; 
and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  one 
agency  in  question  here  differs  from 
the  others  in  its  scope  and  mech- 
anism of  work. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  plan, 
while  easy  to  outline  on  paper,  will 
be  hard'  to  carry  out,  and  that  even 
if  some  such  a  purpose  is  deemed  de- 
sirable, the  time  has  not  come  when 
a  society  for  organizing  charity  can 
so  spread  out  its  available  forces 
without  grave  danger  of  losing  its 
own  peculiar  strength  and  usefulness 
to  the  community. 

This  third  point  becomes  a  valid 
objection  to  any  change  in  scope  or 
method  of  any  society,  at  any  time, 
unless  the  great  majority  of  its  lead- 
ers believe  that  its  aim  will  be  sooner 
reached  by  a  change,  and  that  the 
venture  should  be  earnestly  tried. 
To  illustrate,  take  the  condition  in  a 
community  where  a  society  for  or- 
ganizing charity  develops  the  use  of 
natural  and  neighborhood  and  indi- 
vidual sources  and  uses  no  general 
relief  fund  directly,  but  where 
another  agency  uses  a  large  relief 
fund  without  development  of  those 
other  sources  and  forces,  without 
much    constructive    work.      Some- 
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thing  more  than  example  is  some- 
times necessary.  Evidently  what 
will  in  the  end  be  best  for  the  com- 
munity is  the  use  of  the  best  means 
for  leading  or  forcing  the  second 
agency  to  develop  those  most  help- 
ful resources  and  forces  of  charity, 
and  so  to  cut  down  the  general  funds 
for  ordinary  relief.  The  end  should 
be  the  reduction  of  the  sum  total  of 
general  funds  in  any  community 
needed  for  ordinary  relief,  with  an 
increase,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  of  the 
use  of  natural  and  neighborhood  re- 
sources, and,  above  all,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  sums  used  for  strictly 
educational  and  preventive  work. 

The  very  essence  of  charity  organ- 
ization society  principles  is  that  no 
one  society,  any  more  than  any  man, 
can  justly  live  unto  itself.  Whatever 
else  a  society  for  organizing  charity 
mayor  may  not  do,  it  should  work  for 


the  principle  also  of  increasing  natu- 
ral and  neighborhood  and  individual 
resources    and    forces    of    charity. 
But  there  are  no  rigid  methods  in- 
separable   to    charity    organization 
society    work.      Life    in    anything- 
means  constant  change  of  method. 
But  the  charity  organization  society 
cannot  to-day  give  up  the  aim  of  di- 
rect and  fullest  treatment  of  needy 
families.     That  aim,  together  with 
the  training  of  workers  for  it,  has 
chiefly  made  our  best  societies  what 
they  are! 

The  leaders  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  Baltimore 
know  well  that  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  means  greater  responsibilities 
rather  than  fewer  of  them.  But  they 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that,  given  the  local  conditions,  if 
intelligent  and  persistent  work  is 
done,  the  next  few  years  will  mark 
a  step  in  advance. 
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to  be  successful,  must  have  good 
leadership,  provision  for  transpor- 
tation expenses,  maintenance  for 
families  until  crops  shall  be  har- 
vested, tools  and  live  stock,  and, 
finally,  fair  prospects  for  future  in- 
dependence and  such  community  life 
as  shall  prevent  acute  loneliness. 

The  ideal  employment  bureau 
should  engage  agents  to  .canvass 
factories  and  other  places  of  employ- 
ment constantly.  These  agents  can 
often  interest  employers  in  the  par- 
tially disabled  applicants,  always  so 
difficult  to  place  from  the  office. 
The  bureau  should  answer  news- 
paper advertisements,  sending  a 
card  to  the  employers  describing  the 
work  of  the  bureau  and  tKe  kinds  of 
workers  with  whom  it  is  in  touch. 

Dr.  David  Blaustein,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Educational  Alliance, 
gave  on  Friday  morning  an  address 
of  great  depth  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Right  Habits  of  Life  in 
the  Family." 

Taking  the  family  as  the  unit 
of  society,  he  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  carrying  work  with  the  children 
into  the  home  life.  Dr.  Blaustein 
said  in  part,  teach  the  children  to 
respect  the  authority  of  their  parents 
and  respect  for  all  authority  will  fol- 
low. Work  for  the  morals  of  the 
children  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
the  home  itself  is  influenced.  The 
great  mistake  is  to  widen  the  gap 
between  the  parents  and  the  chil- 
dren; it  has  been  said,  *'we  must 
v^^ork  with  the  children,"  rather,  "we 
must  work  with  the  parents  for  the 
sake  of  the  children." 

If  one  would  influence  foreigm 
children  one  should  know  somewhat 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
parents  in  the  country  from  which 
they  came. 

Dr.  Blaustein  told  of  methods  he 


had    found    useful    in    raising    the 
standard  of  living  without  widen- 
ing the  gap  between  parents    and 
children,  vi:3.,  to  talk  progress  to  the 
parents    and    conservatism    to     the 
children ;  to  Americanize  the  parents 
as  it  were,  and  teach  the  children 
the  history  of  their  race,  and    the 
lives  of  its  heroes,  that  they  may- 
know  the  people  and  country  where 
their  fathers  were  born,  and  so  learn 
to  respect  and  appreciate  not  only 
their   ancestors,   but  their  parents. 
Lack  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and 
resix)nsibility  are  noticeable  defects 
in  the  children;  these  can  only  be 
remedied  by  obtaining  the  co-opera- 
tion and  uniting  with  the  family. 

Dr.  Blaustein  said  that  schools, 
settlements,  or  any  group  of  per- 
sons who  worked  with  the  children 
without  considering  the  parents 
would  inevitably  make  a  breach  in 
'family  life,  thereby  increasing  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  and  in  the  end 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  school  from  June  thirtieth  to 
July  third  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Richmond,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  Philadelphia.  She  said  on 
Monday  when  telling  "How  to  Win 
and  Keep  Friendly  Visitors,"  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  organized  char- 
ity is  to  emancipate  the  charitable 
public  from  bad  traditions.  We  are 
not  to  learn  how  charitv  should  be 
carried  on  and  then  do  it  by  profes- 
sional service  alone.  We  must  say 
to  the  community,  "let  us  help  you 
to  do  this  work,"  not  "we  will  do 
it  for  you."  A  society  that  fails 
to  organize  the  charitable  impulses 
of  the  people,  misses  one  of  its  great- 
est opportunities. 

Miss  Richmond  quoted  Miss 
Zilpha  D.  Smith's  definition  of  a 
friendly  visitor,  "one  who  knows  a 
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few  families,  on  many  sides,  for 
many  years."  Thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  family  needing  a  visitor 
often  reveals  a  person  already  inter- 
ested in  the  family,  who  by  train- 
ing and  encouragement  will  make 
a  wise  and  helpful  friend.  Clergy- 
men will  often  assist  in  procuring 
visitors,  young  physicians  and  law- 
yers are  frequently  available,  and 
some  societies  have  advertised  in  the 
newspaper  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  visitor  must  be  given  a 
natural  introduction  to  the  family 
so  that  the  entrance  may  be  easy, 
then  he  or  she,  should  be  trusted, 
given  responsibility,  urged  to  come 
to  conference  and  meet  other  visi- 
tors, and  educated  by  being  shown  . 
plans  that  didn't  work,  as  well  as 
those  that  were  successful.  Two 
families  are  a  good  number  for  a 
new  visitor. 

One  value  of  friendly  visiting 
was  strongly  emphasized  by  Miss 
Richmond — ^things  other  than  re- 
lief which  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  welfare  and  development  of 
the  family  are  brought  into  view 
and  not  allowed  to  fall  from  sight. 

"Co-operation"  was  the  subject  of 
Tuesday's  lecture  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Birtwell,  general  secretary  of  the 
.\<isociated  Charities,  Cambridge, 
pointed  out  that  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  charity  was  as  necessary  as 
in  the  commercial  world  and 
followed  by  as  beneficial  results. 
Careful  investigation  leads  directly 
to  co-operation  and  should  begin 
with  the  head  of  the  family  itself, 
that  being  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
which  should  then  extend  to  rela- 
tives, to  the  forces  for  good  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  churches  and 
civic  forces. 

When  trying  to  influence  indi- 
viduals to  assist  us,  general  state- 


ments or  appeals  are  useless,  but 
actual  results  wrought  in  individual 
families  are  convincing.  If  we 
teach  our  principles  to  families  who 
come  to  us,  wholly  unsuspected 
forces  for  good  may  be  developed 
in  the  neighborhood.  Miss  Birtwell 
discussed  the  effect  of  churches 
giving  material  relief,  and  said  in 
some  instances  it  seemed  that,  "to 
the  rich,  churches  gave  gifts  of  the 
spirit  and  to  the  poor,  old  clothes." 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  a 
charity  organization  society  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  president  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

He  said  everything  is  germane 
to  a  .charity  organization  society 
which  is  needed  in  the  community 
and  is  not  already  well  done.  Charity 
organization  represents  a  distinct 
movement  toward  practice  of 
charity  by  intelligent  methods,  and 
of  course  societies  not  using 
the  name  may  belong  to  the  move- 
ment. 

In  its  origin  it  was  a  protest 
against  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charitable  and  against  the  abuse  of 
relief.  To-day  it  is  seen  that  to 
give  too  little  relief  is  as  great  an 
abuse  as  to  give  too  much.  Relief  is 
recognized  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a 
tool  with  which  to  work,  and  Mr. 
de  Forest  raised  the  question 
whether  the  trained  worker,  who 
best  knows  the  dangers  and  uses  of 
relief  should  not  feel  it  his  duty  to 
administer  it  himself. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of 
charity  organization  society  effort 
except  that  made  by  concentrating 
j^our  forces  and  refraining  to  do 
what  others  are  doing  well.  It  must 
be  a  growing,  developing  society, 
able  to  meet  new  needs  and  grapple 
with  new  conditions. 
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THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  QUESTION  IN  YONKERS. 


The  Tenement-house  Committee 
of  Yonkers,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  last  summer, 
and  which  we  noted  in  our  issue  for 
August  17,  1 90 1,  recently  submitted 
its  report  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Common  Council.  Miss  Mary  M. 
Butler,  who  presented  the  report,  rie- 
viewed  the  history  of  the  movement 
for  tenement-house  reform  in  this 
country,  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  done  in  New  York  City. 
Speaking  of  the  Committee's  work. 
Miss  Butler  said: 

The  Committee  has  taken  the 
New  York  law  as  its  "basis,  for  the 
reason  as  herein  explained,  that  our 
tenement-house  conditions^  resemble 
those  of  that  city.  Many  of  the 
sections  are  followed  verbatim.  In 
the  definitions  it  mainly  follows  the 
New  York  law  except  as  to  frame, 
non-fire-proof  and  fire-proof  tene- 
ment-houses— in  the  last  slightly  dif- 
fering in  its  requirements. 

It  has  endeavored  to  secure  a  be:t- 
ter  type  of  tenement-house  than  that 
now  being  erected,  while  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  making  it  com- 
mercially possible.  It  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the  dumbbell  double-decker,  the 
acknowledged  worst  type  in  the 
world,  from  gaining  a  permanent 
foothold  here.  It  continues  the 
present  restriction  of  the  seventy 
per  cent  of  lot  to  be  built  upon,  but 
also  requires  that  a  certain  portion 
of  that  percentage  be  given  to  yard 
space.  It  provides  for  better  light 
and  ventilation  in  bedrooms  and 
hallways  by  means  of  outer  and 
inner  court  spaces  in  place  of  the 
"deadly  air-shaft,"  and  for  better 
water  supply  and  water  closet 
facilities.  It  prescribes  the  minimum 
size  of  windows ;  and  to  avoid  over- 


crowding it  limits,  as  now,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a  sleeping  room 
by  the  cubic  feet  of  space  contained 
therein. 

For  the  greater  protection  from  fire 
it  advocates  the  restriction  of  frame 
tenement-houses  to  two-stories  and 
attic  in  height,  instead  of  three  as 
now  allowed,  and  provides  that  other 
non-fire-proof  buildings  shall  not  be 
more  than  four  stories,  or  fifty-three 
feet  in  height.  It  provides  for 
greater  protection  against  fire  in  the 
construction  of  stairways,  halls^ 
bulkheads,  cellars,  shafts,  etc.,  and 
places  certain  restrictions  on  occu- 
pations involving  fire  risks.  It  pro- 
vides that  there  must  be  fire-escapes 
for  every  apartment  although  it 
continues  to  allow  wooden  balconies 
in  lieu  of  the  fire-escapes  in  non-fire- 
proof tenement-houses.  All  the  pro- 
visions regarding  fire-escapes  and  fire 
protection  have  been  given  special 
consideration  by  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department,  and  adopted  on  his 
approval. 

It  requires  cellar  apartments  to 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  of 
other  rooms  except  as  to  height, 
which  it  limits  to  eight  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  four  feet  six  inches 
of  which  must  be  above  ground.  It 
provides,  as  in  the  present  law,  for 
the  proper  draining  of  courts  and 
areas.  The  sanitary  conditions  have 
been  approved  by  the  Health  Officer, 
and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

In  relation  to  tenement-houses 
now  existing,  the  requirements  have 
been  made  as  few  as  possible,  con- 
tinuing the,  present  law  as  to  cellar 
buildings  requiring  a  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  adding  a 
few  provisions  in  regard  to  other 
sanitary  conditions.  Provision  is 
made   for   the   proper   maintenance 
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The  care  of  destitute  and  neglect- 
ed chikiren  was  the  topic  for  the 
week  beginning-  July  5.  The  institu- 
tions on  Randall's  Island  were 
visited,  also  the  New  York  Cathohc 
Protectory,  which  has  in  it^  care 
2,500  children.  At  these  and  all  the 
other  institutions  visited,  the  interest 
and  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  mana-. 
gers  have  met  the  eager  and  perhaps 
sometimes  tedious  questioning  of 
the  School  in  such  a  happy  spirit  that 
their  manner  of  giving  knowledge 
has  been  an  illustration  of  co-opera- 
tion and  good  will  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  will  carry  to  their 


distant  homes  and  some  day  strive  to 
imitate.  At  the  opening  lecture  of 
the  week,  institutional  and  plac- 
ing-out  methods  in  caring  for  chil- 
dren were  clearly  described  by 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Commissioner 
of  Charities,  New  York.  He  com- 
pared the  education  of  the  child 
in  institutions  and  in  foster-homes, 
physically,  mentally,  and  econom- 
ically. For  children  under  seven 
years,  experience  has  proved  that 
they  are  much  healthier  when  placed 
in  foster-homes — the  decrease  in  in- 
fant mortality  from  ninety-five  per 
cent,  under  institutional  care,  to 
twelve  per  cent  or  less  under  the 
placing-out  system,  is  well  known. 
In  these  early  imitative  years  chil- 
dren develop  mentally  less  rapidly  in 
institutions,  therefore  the  tendency 
is  toward  putting  young  children 
into  family  life  where  social  ties 
may  be  formed. 

For  children  from  seven  to  six- 
teen there  is  less  to  choose  between 
institution  and  foster-home,  though 
educational  opportunities  are  likely 
to  be  better  in  the  former,  particu- 
larly for  any  child  with  social  bent. 
Children  of  twelve  who  have  drifted 
without  adapting  themselves  to 
home  life  will,  probably,  do  better  in 
an  institution,  and  city-bred  children 
of  this  age  rarely  take  kindly  to  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficu'' 
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The  suspected  person  may  in  any 
case  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  but  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to 
decide  whether  such  demand  shall  be 
granted. 

The  Board  of  Charities  shall 
also  investigate  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  patient  and  report 
to  the  Court.  If  found  finan- 
cially able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  his  maintenance  he  shall  pay  such 
sum  as  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
hospital  may  determine,  otherwise 
he  shall  be  maintained  free  of  charge. 

Any  non-resident  insane  person 
may  be  committed  in  like  manner, 
pending  the  determination  of  his 
legal  residence  and  his  removal  by 
those  responsible  for  his  support. 

The  Justice  is  also  authorized  to 
commit  any  person  suspected  of  in- 
sanity, if  in  his  judgment  necessary, 
pending  a  hearing  and  a  more  com- 
plete investigfation. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
is  given  authority  to  release  to  the 
friends,  such  persons  as  he  may  deem 
safe,  for  whom  treatment  is  not  re- 
quired, although  not  recovered,  and 
he  is  also  given  authority  to  grant 
trial  visits  in  such  cases  as  he  be- 
lieves suitable.  Return  of  such  pa- 
tients, when  found  necessary,  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  re- 
moving them. 

The  compensation  of  the  medical 
examiners  in  lunacy  cases  is  fixed  at 
$2,500  per  year,  divided  pro  rata 
among  them  according  to  the  exami- 
nations made  by  each. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  and 
by  them  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  District,  whose  legislative  com- 
mittee now  has  it  under  advisement. 
It  will  probably  be  amended  by  this 
committee  in  some  particulars  before 
it  is  recommended  for  passage. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  CHARITES  AID 
ASS0CUT10N. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
year  1901,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  volume  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pages,  and  is  replete, 
with  information  and  statistics  con- 
cerning the  public  charities  of  the 
state.  The  report  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Allen,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Association,  is  a  review  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  with  compara- 
tive statements  of  conditions  in  simi- 
lar institutions  in  adjacent  states. 

Concerning  the  care  of  inmates 
and  the  moral  effect  of  high  ideals  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendents  of 
institutions,  Mr.  Allen  makes  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  observation: 

"It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the 
responsiveness  of  the  dependent,  de- 
fective, and  delinquent  classes  to  dis- 
cipline and  high  standards  of  com- 
fort and  cleanliness.  The  charge 
seems  to  take  his  cue  from  the  domi- 
nant personality — he  may  appear 
pleased  if  he  finds  this  within  him- 
self— he  certainly  appears  pleased 
too  when  he  finds  it  in  the  officers.  If 
a  warden  believes  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  idiots  clean,  idiots  dem- 
onstrate the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment. If,  however,  the  warden  or 
superintendent  believes  that  idiots 
should  be  kept  clean,  it  is  done.  If 
the  sheriff  thinks  that  prisoners  do 
not  appreciate  or  need  clean  cor- 
ridors, clean  beds  or  hammocks,  or 
clean  persons,  the  prisoner  seems  to* 
revel  in  his  freedom  from  cleanli- 
ness. In  Gloucester  County  is  a  jail 
whose  hammocks  are  as  clean  as 
sheets  would  be  in  a  well-ordered 
house.      Prisoners    there    feel    that 
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only  thirty  per  cent  to  accidents  or 
disease,  it  is  seen  that  s^jegation 
of  the  feehk-minded  is  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  vice, 
and  crime.  For  the  idiot  physical  care 
should  be  provided;  for  the  feeble- 
minded education  and  custodial 
care.  These  last  can  be  made  near- 
ly or  quite  self-supporting,  never 
self -directing. 

Backward  children  suffer  in  the 
graded  school,  which  is  superb  for 
efficient  pupils.  People  should  be  on 
hand  in  the  public  schools  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  outward  sig^s  of 
inward  deficiency,  that  all  pupils 
maybe  helped  to  do  their  best.  Treat- 
ment for  eye  or  ear  should  be  pro- 
vided if  necessary,  or  a  special  teach- 
er or  class  for  those  who  are  dull  or 
backward,  who,  by  a  little  extra 
help,  can  often  be  held  up  to  grade. 
On  Friday  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
School  throughout  the  week,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  "Probation 
«n  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,"  of 
w  hich  she  is  a  trustee. 

Mrs.  Evans  pointed  out  that  chil- 
iiren's  crimes  are  due  to  the  faults  and 
lack  of  control  of  parents,  and  there 
vhould  be  no  demarcation  between 
the  wayward  and  dependent  children. 
At  the  Lyman  School  all  boys  are 
"ient  by  the  courts  for  offences 
against  the  law;  those  under  thir- 
teen years  are  at  once  placed  out  in 
families  on  probation ;  the  older  ones 
cam  their  parole  by  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  are  indentured  to  farmers 
or  allowed  to  return  to  their  parents 
as  character  of  the  parents  and  boy 
may  determine 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  fit  the 
li03rs  for  life  outside,  and  the  trus- 
tees have  found  they  can  work 
more  intelligently  by  doing  their 
•  •wn   placing-out  and   having  their 


own  probation  officers  with  whom 
they  can  constantly  consult  and 
learn  the  results  of  the  institution's 
methods.  Mrs.  Evans  supplemented 
her  talk  with  an  account  of  the 
treatment  of  wayward  children  de- 
veloped by  the  George  Jr.  Republic. 

"  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries " 
was  the  opening  address  on  the  topic, 
Medical  Charities,  given  by  Dr. 
Silas  F.  Hallock,  New  York. 

Some  people  believe  that  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  should  treat  all  who 
apply  free  of  charge,  but  Dr.  Hal- 
lock  took  the  position  that  those  able 
to  pay  should  not  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  sickness ;  it  is, 
however,  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency. 

Dr.  Hallock  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  work  and  methods  of 
the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  in 
New  York  City  and  also  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  physicians  in  over- 
coming the  prejudices  of  the  poor — 
their  dislike  of  hospitals — of  bath- 
ing unless  it  can  be  represented  to 
them  as  medicine.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  Dr.  Hallock  conducted 
the  School  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary 
and  Bellevue  Hospital. 


The  following  numerical  account 
i)i  the  work  at  the  Nurse's  Settle- 
ment, at  265  Henry  street,  though 
not  an  adequate  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  work,  will, 
nevertheless,    prove   interesting: 

April.    Maf.     June       Total. 

Nooiber  of  patients.    364      364  307  1,03^ 

Visits  made 2,0532,^x^3  2,157  6.213 

••First-aid"     treat- 

menl 1,163  1,361  1,144  3.^'^>'* 

Sent  to  hospital 21         26  JO  77 

Died   16          9  21  46 

Dismissed 21 1       230  164  6r#5 

Carried    to     a  e  x  ( 

month   116        90  7«  ••" 
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J.    H.    M. 


Struggle  and  suffering,  and  dis- 
ease and  death  have  also  their  ben- 
eficent part  to  play  in  our  human 
aflfairs.  Reckless  of  individual  lives, 
the  scourge  touches  with  its  fiery 
finger  the  defenceless  victim  in  the 
full  bloom  and  beauty  of  life's 
springtime.  Science  and  public 
spirit  may  one  day  save  the  people, 
but  while  there  are  still  abroad  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  in- 
difference which  is  brutality,  they 
will  suffer  and  droop  and  die  as  if 
there  were  no  love  and  no  knowl- 
edge in  the  world. 

If  it  is  now  one  ©f  my  own  people 
-whose  untimely  death  I  mourn,  with 
the  little  group  of  those  who  knew 
her,  that  is  of  no  consequence  ex- 
cept to  us.  She  was  not  exalted  in 
any  conspicuous  way  above  her  fel- 
lows. For  ten  happy,  weary  years 
she   worked   in   an   office   skilfully. 


steadily,  bravely  for  the  means  of 
livelihood  of  herself  and  her  parents. 
She  knew  the  poor  through,  the 
medium  of  case  records  and  reports 
and  statistics.  She  worked  for  them 
as  truly  and  with  as  niuch  practi^ral 
effect  on  their  welfare  as  those  who 
go  in  and  out  of  the  tenements  ex- 
pressing sympathy  by  word  and 
charitable  deed.  She  lived  a  heroic 
life  in  unheroic,  ordinary  times  and 
places.  She  was  self-sacrificing, 
with  no  need  of  many  witnesses. 
She  was  above  all,  bright,  uncon- 
querably hopeful,  and  affectionate. 
Expert  and  efficient  in  her  calling, 
alert  and  of  an  understanding  mind, 
appreciative  of  every  kindness,  tak- 
ing more  than  her  share  of  every 
burden,  she  has  done  her  allotted 
work  as  many  who  live  to  a  late 
maturity  do  not  perform  it. 

She  died  of  a  communicable, 
curable,  and  preventable  disease, 
and  sixteen  thousand  die  this  year 
in  the  Empire  State  as  she  dies.  It 
is  all  explained  and  proved  in  a 
great  collection  of  books  and  maga- 
zines. I  do  not  scruple,  then,  to 
charge  her  death  upon  those  who, 
knowing,  do  not  tell  us  what  to  do, 
and  upon  those  who,  learning  what 
to  do,  delay  in  doing  it.  In  her  life- 
time she  worked  for  the  poor  and 
her  death  may  yet  help  to  lower 
that  death  rate  which  at  this  moment 
moves  up  its  imperceptible  differ- 
ence to  record  her  death.  It  may  be 
that  to  this  end  she  died.  Each  one 
of  those  persistent,  unchanging 
repetitions  of  the  movement  of  the 
unfailing  indicator,  as  it  tells  of  the 
passing  of  strong  men  and  fair 
women  and  little  children,  is  a  move- 
ment like  this  one,  and  the  needless 
deaths  cry  out  unceasingly  their  re- 
proach upon  our  civilization. 

E.  T.  D. 
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only  thirty  per  cent  to  accidents  or 
disease,  it  is  seen  that  segregation 
of  the  feeble-minded  is  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  vice, 
and  crime.  For  the  idiot  physical  care 
should  be  provided;  for  the  feeble- 
minded education  and  custodial 
care.  These  last  can  be  made  near- 
ly or  quite  self-supporting,  never 
self -directing. 

Backward  children  suffer  in  the 
graded  school,  which  is  superb  for 
efficient  pupils.  People  should  be  on 
hand  in  the  public  schools  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  outward  signs  of 
inward  deficiency,  that  all  pupils 
maybe  helped  to  do  their  best.  Treat- 
ment for  eye  or  ear  should  be  pro- 
vided if  necessary,  or  a  special  teach- 
er or  class  for  those  who  are  dull  or 
backward,  who,  by  a  little  extra 
help,  can  ohen  be  held  up  to  gjrade. 

On  Friday  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
School  throughout  the  week,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  "Probation 
in  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,"  of 
which  she  is  a  trustee. 

Mrs.  Evans  pointed  out  that  chil- 
♦iren's  crimes  are  due  to  the  faults  and 
lack  of  control  of  parents,  and  there 
should  be  no  demarcation  between 
the  waywajrd  and  dependent  children. 
\t  the  Lyman  School  all  boys  are 
^ent  by  the  courts  for  offences 
against  the  law;  those  under  thir- 
teen years  are  at  once  placed  out  in 
families  on  probation ;  the  older  ones 
cam  their  parole  by  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  are  indentured  to  farmers 
or  allowed  to  return  to  their  parents 
as  character  of  the  parents  and  boy 
may  determine. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  fit  the 
lioys  for  life  outside,  and  the  tms- 
tc«  have  found  they  can  work 
more  intelligently  by  doing  their 
own    placing-out   and   having  their 


own  probation  officers  with  whom 
they  can  constantly  consult  and 
learn  the  results  of  the  institution's 
methods.  Mrs.  Evans  supplemented 
her  talk  with  an  account  of  the 
treatment  of  wayward  children  de- 
veloped by  the  George  Jr.  Republic. 

"  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries " 
was  the  opening  address  on  the  topic. 
Medical  Charities,  given  by  Dr. 
Silas  F.  Hallock,  New  York. 

Some  people  believe  that  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  should  treat  all  who 
apply  free  of  charge,  but  Dr.  Hal- 
lock  took  the  position  that  those  able 
to  pay  should  not  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  sickness ;  it  is, 
however,  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency. 

Dr.  Hallock  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  work  and  methods  of 
the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  in 
New  York  City  and  also  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  physicians  in  over- 
coming the  prejudices  of  the  poor — 
their  dislike  of  hospitals — of  bath- 
ing unless  it  can  be  represented  to 
them  as  medicine.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  Dr.  Hallock  conducted 
the  School  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary 
and  Bellevue  Hospital. 


The  following  numerical  account 
of  the  work  at  the  Nurse's  Settle- 
ment, at  265  Henry  street,  though 
not  an  adequate  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  work,  will, 
nevertheless,   prove   interesting: 

April.    May.     June.      Total. 

Nomber  of  patients.    364  364  307  1.035 

Visits  made 2,0532,003  2,157  6,213 

•*  First-aid"     treat- 
ment  1,163  it36i  1,144  3»668 

Sent  to  hospital. . . .      2X  26  30  77 

Died 16  9  21  46 

Dismissed 211  230  164  605 

Carried    to     next 

month. 116  99  92  .... 
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workings  of  machine  government 
this  will  seem  almost  past  belief. 
Others,  however,  who  through  ac- 
cident or  otherwise,  have  been  able 
to  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of 
many  things  in  statecraft,  will 
readily  believe  the  charges." 


Civil  service  examinations  for 
positions  in  the  Tenement-house 
Department,  will  be  held  as  follows : 
July  14,  at  I o  A.  M.  Receipt  of  ap- 
plications closed  July  10,  at  4  p.  m. 
For  Clerk — Friday,  July  11,  at 
10  A.M.  Receipt  of  applications  closed 
July  7,  at  4  p.  M.  Applications 
should  be  made  on  blanks  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Municipal  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  346  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


Beginning  July  i  an  alphabetical 
index  of  the  names  of  all  arriving 
immigrants  will  be  kept  at  Ellis 
Island.  The  plan  was  conceived  by 
Mr.  Williams,  the  commissioner  of 
immigration,  some  time  ago,  and 
met  with  instant  favor  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, so  that  it  is  probable  that 
within  a  short  time  immigration 
officials  at  all  the  principal  ports  will 
be  ordered  to  keep  a  similar  list. 

The  index  will  contain  not  only 
the  names,  but  the  date  of  arrival, 
port  of  departure,  and  other  perti- 
nent information  about  the  immi- 
grant. The  list  is  designed  primarily 
to  keep  an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive record  of  each  immigrant  for 
the  benefit  of  the  authorities  and  the 
newcomers'  friends. 

It  will  be  a  most  important  and 
valuable  aid  to  judges  sitting  in 
naturalization  courts,  who  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  verify  or  disprove  state- 
ments made  by  foreigners  applying 
to   become   citizens   of   the   United 


States.  The  new  plan  will  be  of  no* 
less  importance  in  its  relation  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  providing 
for  the  deportation  of  immigrants 
who  become  public  charges  within 
one  year  after  their  arrival.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  wholly  impossible  to 
get  any  trace  of  an  immigrant  after 
he  had  once  landed  at  Ellis  Island, 
unless  the  name  of  the  ship  bringing 
him  over  and  the  date  of  arrival 
were  known.  Consequently  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  secure  evidence 
which   would   warrant   deportation. 


A  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  the  National  Conference  to  in- 
vestigate and  consider  plans  of  **so- 
called  insurance  for  wage-earners 
in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  invalid- 
ism, and  old  age,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  effects  on  dependence 
and  crime."  The  personnel  of  the 
commission  is  as  follows:  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  University 
of  Chicago,  chairman ;  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Smith,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Prof.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard 
Universitv;  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter, 
Cornell  Universitv;  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  New  York  City,  and  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Emmert  of  Atlantic,. 
Iowa,  who  delivered  the  oration  oa 
*'State  Medicine"  before  the  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  at  Sara- 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  said 
in  the  course  of  his  address  that 
tuberculosis  kills  one-seventh  of  all 
the  population  of  the  world,  and 
'  one-third  of  all  the  deaths  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty 
are  due  to  this  disease;  furthermore, 
it  destroys  four  and  one-half  times 
more    people    than    do    small-pox, 
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scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and 
diphtheria  combined;  that  in  Amer- 
ica i,2cx>,cxx>  people  have  the  dis- 
ease at  all  times,  or  one  in  every 
fifty  persons. 


* 


Mrs.    A.   A.  Anderson,  who  was 
the  donor  of  Milbank  Hall  to  Bar- 
nard College,  has  recently  purchased 
Xos.     325    and    327    East    Thirty- 
eighth    street  as  a  site  for  a  large 
model    bath-house,    which    will    be 
open  all  the  year  round  for  the  poor 
of  the  city.     The  cost  of  the  land 
and  building  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100,000.  Work,  accord- 
ing   to    the   plans    drawn    by    Mr. 
Charles  A.  Rich,  will  be  begun  at 
once.     The  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  will 
receive  the  bath-house,  when  com- 
pleted, as  a  gift,  and  will  administer 
it  on  the  plan  of  the  People's  Baths, 
which  the  Association  has  conducted 
so    successfully    for    a    number    of 
years.     It  is  expected  that  the  bath 
will  be  ready  for  use  next  summer. 


• 


To  THK  Editor  of  Charities  : 

Some  of  us  interested  in  one  or 
another  line  of  philanthrophy  are 
l)eginning  to  question  its  present 
hothouse  (?)  growth.  Is  it  every- 
where natural,  healthy,  humanely 
demanded,  economically  rooted  and 
tenflered  ?  Does  it  proceed  from  the 
""understanding  heart?*'  Or,  does  it 
sometimes  spring  from  a  social  ex- 
citement— ^a  kind  of  fashionable 
nervous  fever  attacking  men  and 
wcimen  of  romantic  aspiration  who 
are  not  otherwise  very  busy  in  the 
ordinary  requirements  qi  life — do- 
mestic, industrial,  or  the  love-win- 
ning and  loVe-giving  of  beauty  and 
youth  ?  And,  is  it  always  conducted 
with  respectful,  charitable  considera- 


tion for  the  selected  objects  of  the 
philanthropy  and  without  a  polite 
blackmailing  of  the  supposed   rich' 
unfortunates    listed    in    the    Social 
Register? 

The  questioning  that  is  in  the  air 
seems  to  deserve  some  answering. 
It  might  be  well  to  invite  judicious 
criticism  of  the  present  phenomenal 
growth  of  philanthropy  which  is  re- 
ceiving indiscriminate  laudation  and 
so  much  self -approval. 

Dr.  David  Blaustein's  address 
recently  to  the  Summer  School  in 
Philanthropic  Work,  more  than  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  all  we 
Settlement  people  think  we  are  do- 
ing is  altogether  building  along  the 
lines  for  the  future  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Are  we  trying  to  fashion  our  Set- 
tlement neighbors  (be  they,  the  im- 
migrants from  foreign  countries  or 
be  they  a  surrounding  of  American 
or  Americanized  wa^e-earning  vo- 
ters) as  the  potter  shapes  the  in- 
sensate clay?  Or  are  we  respecting 
them  and  winning  them  to  be  our 
coworkers  for  social,  educational, 
and  civic  improvement? 

Institutionalize  the  Settlement, 
and  it  must  do  the  former.  Preserve 
the  original  neighborhood  home 
idea  and  its  personal  contact  and  in- 
fluences of  the  Settlement,  and  it 
should  become  a  power  for  righteous 
democracy. 

A  Skttlfment  Residknt. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Friendly 
Aid  Society  that  the  entire  debt 
resting  upon  the  Settlement  at  246 
East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  been 
raised.  The  name  of  the  Settlement 
has  been  changed,  and  it  will  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  Warren  (iod- 
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dard  House,  in  memory  of  the  first 
president. 

The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Simkho- 
vitch,  .  the  h^ad-worker,  and  Miss 
Nye,  the  assistant  head-worker,  is 
also  announced.  A  union  has  been 
made  between  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  and  'All  Souls'  Church  to 
conduct  the  work  of  the  Settlement. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Friendly  Aid  Society  seven  members 
of  the  advisory  board  were  elected 
from  the  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah. 


«      0 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter  from  Miss  Helen  Campbell, 
a  well-known  writer  on  social  ques- 
tions : 

**I  have  always  wished  that  some 
rich  man  or  woman,  distributing 
churches,  libraries,  hospitals,  etc., 
would  give  in  life,  or  leave,  a  *loan- 
ing  fund'  for  use  in  the  countless 
cases  of  individual  need;  such  a 
fund  as  Franklin  planned  and  must 
bave  sorrowed  to  see  tied  up  ip 
technicalities*  Over  and  over,  in  all 
my  working  years,  case  after  case 
has  come  to  me,  where  even  a  little 
money  would  have  been  salvation. 
One  wealthy  friend,  now  dead,  used 
to  give  me  sums  for  such  ends,  and 
always  with  the  ^Yord:  ^Don't  tell 
me.  Let  it  be  just  between  you  and 
the  one  who  needs.'  It  seems  to  me 
as  essential  in  our  present  struggle 
for  existence  as  the  old-age  pension, 
w-hich  I  hope  may  come  for  all 
workers.  It  would  be  difficult,  of 
course,  but  it  could  be  done.  In  my 
last  year  of  college  life  I  saw  one  of 
the  finest  students  die  from  what 
proved  to  be  starvation — long  con- 
tinued deprivation  and  sudden  col- 
lapse. A  Pierpont  Morgan,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  no  time  for  'cases' 


that  would  die  before  making  any 
appeal — cases  that  simply  need  a 
Mift,'  and  then  go  on — could  so 
easily  turn  over  some  thousands; 
but  as  to  this* I  do  not  mean  to  go 
on,  save  that  I  think  so  often  of  all 
that  even  I  am  aware  of,  and  want 
more  power  to  help." 


* 


An  example  of  the  social  work 
which  may  be  done  by  organ- 
ized charity  in  a  small  commu- 
nity is  found  in  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
which  is  now  known  as  the 
People's  Institute.  This  society 
was  organized  ten  years  ago  as  a 
relief  agency,  but  has  gradually  ex- 
tended its  work  in  other  directions. 
It  now  includes  an  industrial  school, 
a  day  nursery,  an  employment  bu- 
reau, a  penny  provident  fund,  and  a 
loan  and  legal  aid  department.  At 
present  the  society  is  developing 
various  clubs  and  providing  a  library 
and  opportunities  for  recreation. 


Pasteurized  milk  in  sealed  bot- 
tles, prepared  and  inspected  under 
the  direction  of  the  City  Health  De- 
partment, will  be  furnished  through 
the  summer  to  the  poor  people  in  the 
thickly  settled  districts  of  the  North- 
west Side  of  Chicago  by  the  North- 
western University  Settlement.  Five 
stations  have  been  established  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  wards, 
where  milk  will  be  sold  at  cost  price. 

The  plan  of  milk  distribution  will 
be  managed  by  Miss  Margery  Cur- 
rev,  a  recent  Vassar  graduate,  who 
will  shortly  arrive  at  the  Settlement. 
She  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Mary 
I^ggett,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Northwestern  University  Settlement. 
The  head-resident  of  the  Settlement 
will     have     supervision     over     the 
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work.    The  City  Health  Department 

will    furnish   the    funds  needed   to 

start  the  enterprise  and  has  approved 

the  details  of  the  plans.    It  is  hoped 

to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 

work  by  equipping  small  booths  in 

the  small  parks  and  playgrounds  of 

the  city.     This  matter  is  now  being 

considered  by  the  members  of  the 

Small  Parks  Commission  of  the  City 

Council. 


* 


The  Seaside  Hospital  of  St. 
John's  Guild  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients  on  Monday,  June 
1 6.  Patients  are  sent  to  the  hospital 
by  the  Staten  Island, ferry,  a  nurse 
and  orderly  being  in  attendance  on 
the  lo  A.  M.  and' 2.30  p.  m.  boats.. 
Tickets  for  distribution  among  the 
sick  children  of  the  poor  of  New 
York  may  be  had  free  of  charge  at 
the  office  of  the  Guild,  501  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Mayor   Low   has    requested    the 
Board  of  Education  to  report  to  him 
at  an  early  date  on  the  practicability 
of  placing  schoolhouses  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  children  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  in  the  summer  months, 
when   not   otherwise   in   use.      He 
says:    *T    appreciate    that    certain 
hours  must  be  allowed  for  cleaning, 
and  also  that  any  new  use  of  the 
buildings  may  cause  additional  ex- 
pense for  care  taking. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
stantial fact  remains  that  all  through 
the  most  crowded  sections  of  the 
city  there  are  costly  public  buildings, 
many  of  them  provided  with  play- 
grounds or  gymnasiums,  which  are 
closed  for  a  part  of  every  week  and 
for  a  portion  of  every  year,  while 
all   about   them   are   chiM**^"    "^ho 


have  to  play  in  the  streets  for  the 
lack  of  playgrounds.  Such  build- 
ings might  also,  perhaps,  properly 
be  used,  under  suitable  regulations, 
as  gathering  places  for  the  neighbor- 
hood clubs,  giiilds,  debating  so- 
cieties and  the  like." 


The  letter  which  appears  below 
was  written  .by  a  resident  of  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City 
to  a  worker  in  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  It  will  suggest  to 
many  of  our  readers  the  necessity 
for  lightening  the  burdens  of  the 
tenement  dwellers  in  New  York 
City,  which  are  so  heavily  aug- 
mented during  the  hot  summer 
months : 

Dear  Miss  M : 


I   hope  that  you  will  not  think 
that  I  am  in  any  way  ungrateful, 
when  I  say  I  really  do  not  see  how 
I  can  possibly  afford  to  go  to  Coney 
Island    for    two    weeks.      I    have 
.  looked  at  the  matter  from  all  points, 
and  I  have  concluded  that  I  would 
not  benefit  by  the  holiday  because 
I  should  be  worried  over  the  rent, 
which  is  always  overdue.     And  on 
August  first,  Ernst  will  return  from 
Tarrytown   without  a  single  piece 
of  clothing  excepting  what  he  went 
there  in,  and  those  he  will  have  out- 
grown.    If  you  could  send  Annie, 
and  let  me  go  down  days  when  we 
have  no  work  and  you  have  day  ex- 
cursions, I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate the   favor.     I  thank  vou   for 
your  kindly  note  and  card  to  Dr. 
B.     I   feel  very  much  better  since 
taking  the  medicine  he  prescribed. 
I  keep  right  up  to  my  work.    These 
last  three  days  I  have  been  on  shirt 
ironing  at  $125  per  diem.     I  know 
vou  alvvavs  like  to  hear  of  even  a 
very  littl?  progress  in  your  peopleV' 
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Prominent  citizens  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  have  taken  steps  to  reorganize 
the  Associated  Charities  of  that  city, 
which  has  been  inactive  for.  nearly 
two  years.  The  new  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Omaha,  and  its  pur- 
poses, as  outlined,  will  be  "to  se- 
cure co-operation  of  ail  existing 
charitable  organizations ;  to  maintain 
a  record  of  all  persons  aided  by  the 
co-operating  societies  and  individ- 
uals and  to  investigate  applicants  for 
aid;  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
claims  of  charitable  organizations 
which  appeal  for  aid,  and  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  same  when  it  seems 
expedient;  to  enlist  religious  and 
civic  organizations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  in  the  care  of  the  worthy 
poor;  to  direct  persons  deserving 
aid  to  such  benevolent  agencies  as 
are  adapted  to  their  needs;  to  re- 


lieve the  city  of  beggars, .  tramps, 
and  bogus  solicitors." 

For  the  purpose  of  cartying  out 
the  foregoing  plans  the  committee  in 
charge  recommends  that  a  central 
office  be  established,  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent  trained  in  the 
administration  of  charity ;  the  enlist- 
ing of  volunteer  help  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  ,the  superintendent ;  the 
securing  of  a  constituency  of  the 
association,  consisting  of  all  who 
contribute  to  its  treasury,  each  one 
giving  $5  or  more  a  year  to  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  annual  election 
of  officers;  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  nine  directors,  to  whom  shall  be 
committed  the  entire  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  organization. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Symons  discusses 
"The  Distribution  of  Phthisis"  in 
Public  Health  for  March,  1902,  and 
suggests  several  interesting  ques- 
tions. He  first  tabulates  the  mor- 
tality in  England  by  counties  for  the 
periods  1 861 -1870  and  1892- 1899, 
showing  widely  variable  rates  with 
a  pretty  constant  decrease,  when  the 
two  periods  are  compared.  Thus 
the  highest  rates  in  the  second  pe- 
riod are  in  London,  177  per  100,000 
population,  a  decrease  of  62.3  per 
cent;  Northumberland,  172  per  100,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  69.1  per  cent; 
and  Lancashire,  149,  a  decrease  of 
53.1  per  cent.  The  lowest  rates  are 
in  Rutland,  78  per  100,000,  a  de- 
crease of  41.3  per  cent;  Westmore- 
land, 85  per  100,000,  a  decrease  of 
36.4  per  cent;  and  Monmouthshire, 
99  per  100,000,  a  decrease  of  47.6 
per  cent.  The  relation  between  the 
sexes  in  the  various  counties  varies 
markedly.  For  England  and  Wales 
the  male  rate  in  1895- 1899  was  153 
per   100,000,   and  the  female  rate. 
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115;  in  London  the  male  rate  was 
225  and  the  female  rate  132;  and 
for  Warwickshire  the  figures  were 
172  and  99.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Cumberland,  Dorset, 
Monmouthshire,  and  South  Wales 
the  female  death  rate  exceeded  that 
recorded  for  males.  Finally,  Dr. 
Symons  gives  some  statistics  of  the 
house  to  house  distribution  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  city  of  Bath,  showing 
the  greater  incidence  in  certain 
houses,  to  be  expected  from  the  in- 
fectious character  of  the  disease* 


* 


The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment has  authorized  the  issue 
of  corporate  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
central  heating  and  lighting  plant 
for  the  Kings  County  Almshouse 
and  Hospital.  This  resolution  has 
l)een  approved  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen. 

Commissioner  Folks  pointed  out 
in  his  letter  to  Mayor  Low,  urging 
such  a  bond  issue,  that  the  present 
plant  is  utterly  inadequate  to  heat 
the  hospital  properly  and  is  likely 
to  break  down  at  some  time  during 
the  winter  and  leave  the  institution 
entirely  without  heating  facilities. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  new  plant 
will  save  yearly  over  $19,000  in 
wages,  fuel,  and  the  present  charges 
for  electric  light. 


A  clerical  error  made  in  preparing 
the  report  of  the  section  on  "Insti- 
tute and  Neglected  Children"  of 
the  National  Conference,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  magazine  number 
entirely  changed  the  meaning  of  the 
last  sentence.  This  sentence,  on 
page  29,  should  read  as  follows: 
With  such  loose  notions  in  regard 
to  placing-out  work,  and  a  certain 
easiness  on  the  parts  of  the  judges 


to  gi;^nt  decrees  of  adoption,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  results 
must  be  calamitous. 


• 


Mr.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  president 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  has 
announced  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dock  Department  he  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  large  bath-house  at 
the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third 
Street.  The  Dock  Department  owns 
a  block  of  property  at  this  point,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  improve  the  water 
front  with  a  floating  bath  which  will 
accommodate  at  least  18,000  people. 
The  appropriation  required  for  this 
undertaking  will  be  about  $200,000. 
The  average  amount  paid  by  the  city 
for  its  floating  baths  hitherto  has 
been  about  $18,000. 

Mr.  Cantor  has  definitely  located 
the  new  upper  East  Side  bath-house. 
The  city  has  purchased,  for  about 
$19,000,  Nos.  243,  245,  and  247 
East  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Street.  Work  will  be  begun  at  once. 
Mr.  Cantor  has  said  that  all  the  new 
bath-houses  will*  be  ready  for  the 
public  by  the  latter  part  of  August. 


By  her  will,  filed  for  probate  July 
1 1  in  the  Surrogate's  office,  the  late 
Mary  J.  Walker  divided  a  trust  fund 
of  $500,000  left  to  her  by  her  father, 
the  late  John  Watson,  and  held  in 
trust  by  Mr.  Ambrose  K.  Ely,  as 
follows : 

To  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
$100,000;  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
$100,000;  to  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Fresh-Air  Fund, 
$50,000 ;  to  the  Society  of  St.  John- 
land  of  St.  Johnland,  L.  I.,  $50,000; 
to  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Ford 
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bation  who  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  public  truant  school 
or  to  a  reformatory.  The  second 
result  was  not  anticipated,  but  is  in 
this  way  excellent.  Much  juvenile 
lawlessness  formerly  ran  riot  with- 
out arrest  because  the  officers  knew 
that  the  judge  would  not  send  a 
child  away  for  petty  offenses,  and 
mere  rebuke  meant  so  little  that  the 
child  fresh  from  court  would  jeer 
at  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him. 
With  probation  an  arrest  is  taken 
moie  seriously  by  the  children.  At 
a  recent  session  of  the  court  Judge 
Murphy  called  attention  to  this  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  arrests,  and 
recommended  legislation  which 
should  make  convictions  in  the 
juvenile  court  inadmissable  as  evi- 
dence of  character  in  either  civil  or 
criminal  actions,  so  that  mere 
juvenile  peccadilloes  could  not  con- 
stitute a  criminal  record. 

R.iti«AM  The  new  court  for  iuve- 
nile  offenders  opened  m 
Baltimore  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
will  be  presided  over  by  Justice 
Charles  W.  Heuisler,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Smith.  Jus- 
tice Heuisler  has  recently  visited  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago  and  stud- 
ied its  administration. 

The  Small  Parks  Com- 
WTcSJt!!  mission   of   Chicago   has 

recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  for  nine  new  parks 
for  the  west  side  of  that  city  which, 
with  their  equipment,  will  cost  more 
than  $1,000,000.  This  report  was 
based  upon  two  years  of  investiga- 
tion. "The  considerations  govern- 
ing the  choice  of  sites,"  says  the 
report,  "were  density  of  population, 
bad  housing  and  other  unsanitary 
conditions,  remoteness  from  parks 
and    playgrounds,    high    mortality 


rate  especially  among  children,  lack 
of  open  spaces,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency." 

The  Commission  asserts  that  its 
report  does  not  include  all  the  parks 
considered  necessary  for  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  welfare  of  725,000 
people,  but  only  such  pressing  needs 
as  may  be  met  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  $1,000,000  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  through  the  issue  of  that 
amount  of  bonds.  The  Commission 
does  not  undertake  to  provide  play- 
grounds for  schools,  this  matter  be- 
ing left  to  the  board  of  education. 
The  latter  body  is  not  certain 
whether  school  funds  may  be  spent 
for  playgrounds  apart  from  school 
buildings,  but  will,  within  the  next 
few  years,  provide  adequate  play- 
grounds for  seventy-five  schools 
which  at  present  have  only  small 
yards. 

« 

I....--M-      Statistics    show    that    in 
Deifnquentt  Louisiana  there  are  ^00 

In  Lou  it  f  ana.    .  ....  .     ^\ 

juvenile  prisoners  m  the 
state  penitentiary,  272  of  whom  are 
negroes.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  state  Legislature  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  reforma- 
tory or  industrial  school,  to  be  kept 
wholly  apart  from  the  penitentiary, 
in  which  such  juvenile  offenders 
may  be  confined.  Though  unfavor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  on. 
Charitable  Institutions,  the  bill  has 
the  unreserved  support  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  and  other  charitable  or- 
ganizations of  the  state,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  vigorous  minority  re- 
port, in  which  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  was  urged  because  it  would  re- 
move the  stigma  of  a  penitentiary 
sentence  from  juvenile  offenders, 
and  free  from  feproach  the  reforma- 
tory boy  who  desires  to  rise  in  the 
world. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOt  W  PHILANTHROPY. 


The  care  of  destitute  and  neglect- 
ed children  was  the  topic  for  the 
week  beginning  July  5.  The  institu- 
tions on  Randall's  Island  were 
visited,  also  the  New  York  Catholic 
Protectory,  which  has  in  itg  care 
2,500  children.  At  these  and  all  the 
other  institutions  visited,  the  interest 
and  unfaihng  courtesy  of  the  mana-, 
gers  have  met  the  eager  and  perhaps 
sometimes  tedious  questioning  of 
the  School  in  such  a  happy  spirit  that 
their  manner  of  giving  knowledge 
has  been  an  illustration  of  co-opera- 
tion and  good  will  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  will  carry  to  their 


distant  homes  and  some  day  strive  to 
imitate.  At  the  opening  lecture  of 
the  week,  institutional  and  plac- 
ing-out  methods  in  caring  for  chil- 
dren were  clearly  described  by 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Commissioner 
of  Charities,  New  York.  He  com- 
pared the  education  of  the  child 
in  institutions  and  in  foster-homes, 
physically,  mentally,  and  econom- 
ically. For  children  under  seven 
years,  experience  has  proved  that 
they  are  much  healthier  when  placed 
in  foster-homes — the  decrease  in  in- 
fant mortality  from  ninety-five  per 
cent,  under  institutional  care,  to 
twelve  per  cent  or  less  under  the 
placing-out  system,  is  well  known. 
In  these  early  imitative  years  chil- 
dren develop  mentally  less  rapidly  in 
institutions,  therefore  the  tendency 
is  toward  putting  young  children 
into  family  life  where  social  ties 
may  be  formed. 

For  children  from  seven  to  six- 
teen there  is  less  to  choose  between 
institution  and  foster-home,  though 
educational  opportunities  are  likely 
to  be  better  in  the  former,  particu- 
larly for  any  child  with  special  bent. 
Children  of  twelve  who  have  drifted 
without  adapting  themselves  to 
home  life  will,  probably,  do  better  in 
an  institution,  and  city-bred  children 
of  this  age  rarely  take  kindly  to  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult. 
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perhaps  impossible,  to  teach  children 
in  an  institution  how  money  is 
earned  and  spent  in  normal  life. 
The  relation  between  labor,  recom- 
pense, and  expenditures  can  be 
learned  only  in  the  ordinary  house- 
hold. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  on  Tuesday 
gave  a  stirring  talk  on  the  care  of 
wayward  and  neglected  children. 
Mr.  Riis  began  by  saying  he  knew 
no  wayAvard  boys,  but  one  of  the 
ways  to  make  mischievous  children 
wayward  is  to  call  the  policeman 
into  the  boy's  play  unnecessarily. 
The  boy  chased  by  the  **cop"  is  as 
the  hero  of  the  battlefield  and  to  be 
against  the  law  becomes  the  desired 
thing.  To  threaten  where  you  have 
no  right  is  a  mistake,  for  fraud  is 
always  bad  and  no  one  sees  through 
the  device  quicker  than  the  boy, 
who  instinctively  condemns,  but 
later  may  imitate. 

"When  boys  have  no  playgrounds 
the  sign  *Keep  off  the  Grass'  leads 
straight  to  the  penitentiary."  Social 
centers  should  be  provided  for  the 
children,  and  the  public  schools  can 
be  made  the  best  meeting-places  for 
the  entire  family.  There  the  boys  and 
girls  should  be  permitted  to  dance 
together  and  the  parents  invited  to 
see  and  share  in  the  fun. 

When  boys  get  into  trouble  their 
l)arents  must  be  held  responsible.  But 
when,  because  of  neglect  or  unwise 
dealing,  the  boy  must  be  recognized 
as  wayward,  manual  training,  by 
which  he  is  taught  to  make  crooked 
things  straight,  and  military  disci- 
pline, which  teaches  him  to  walk 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  mate, 
are  valuable  aids  in  the  effort 
to  cure  waywardness,  which  is  lack 
of  adjustment  to  ethical  demands  of 
society. 

The  Institutional  Care  of  Chil- 
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dren"  found  an  able  advocate  on 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Kinkead,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  who  said  that  children  who 
are  a  charge  upon  the  public  and 
cannot  be  adopted  should  be  placed 
in  institutions,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  temptation  and  taught 
habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and 
self-control;  where  from  an  absence 
of  petting  they  may  become  self-re- 
liant ;  with  regular  exercise,  healthy, 
and  through  the  teaching  of  religion, 
God-loving  and  honest  citizens. 
The  only  disadvantage  noted  by 
Father  Kinkead  was  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity in  an  institution  to  obtain 
by  experience  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  as  this  knowledge  may 
be  evil  as  well  as  g^ood,  even  this  dis- 
advantage may  be  questioned. 

Father  Kinkead  insisted  upon  leg- 
islation which  should  demand  inspec- 
tion of  placing-out  agencies  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Children  should  be  treated  individ- 
ually and  all  information  possible 
obtained  of  each  child  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  depend- 
ence on  the  public.  Abandonment 
of  children  should  be  followed  by 
prosecution  and  their  support  exact- 
ed from  parents. 

"We  must  clearly  understand  the 
difference  between  backward  and  de- 
fective children,"  said  Mrs.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
when,  on  Thursday  morning,  she  de- 
scribed the  special  training  neces- 
sary for  these  classes.  Institutions, 
are  best  for  wayward,  mentally  de- 
fective, and  degenierate  classes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  loo,- 
Goo  feeble-minded  persons  in  the 
, country  and  ten  per  cent  only  are 
in  institutions*.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  seventy  per  cent  of  feeble- 
mindedness is  due  to  inheritance  and 
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only  thirty  per  cent  to  accidents  or 
disease,  it  is  seen  that  segregation 
of  the  feeble-minded  is  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  vice, 
and  crime.  For  the  idiot  physical  care 
should  be  provided;  for  the  feeble- 
minded education  and  custodial 
care.  These  last  can  be  made  near- 
ly or  quite  self-supporting,  never 
self-directing. 

Backward  children  suffer  in  the 
graded  school,  which  is  superb  for 
efficient  pupils.  People  should  be  on 
hand  in  the  public  schools  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  outward  signs  of 
inward  deficiency,  that  all  pupils 
maybe  helped  to  do  their  best.  Treat- 
ment for  eye  or  ear  should  be  pro- 
vided if  necessary,  or  a  special  teach- 
er or  class  for  those  who  are  dull  or 
backward,  who,  by  a  little  extra 
help,  can  ohen  be  held  up  to  grade. 

On  Friday  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
School  throughout  the  week,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  "Probation 
in  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,''  of 
which  she  is  a  trustee. 

Mrs.  Evans  pointed  out  that  chil- 
dren's crimes  are  due  to  the  faults  and 
lack  of  control  of  parents,  and  there 
should  be  no  demarcation  between 
the  wayward  and  dependent  children. 
At  the  Lyman  School  all  boys  are 
sent  by  the  courts  for  offences 
against  the  law;  those  under  thir- 
teen years  are  at  once  placed  out  in 
families  on  probation ;  the  older  ones 
cam  their  parole  by  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  are  indentured  to  farmers 
or  allowed  to  return  to  their  parents 
as  character  of  the  parents  and  boy 
may  determine. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  fit  the 
boys  for  life  outside,  and  the  trus- 
tees have  found  they  can  work 
more  intelligently  by  doing  their 
own   placing-out  and   having  their 


own  probation  officers  with  whom 
they  can  constantly  consult  and 
learn  the  results  of  the  institution's 
methods.  Mrs.  Evans  supplemented 
her  talk  with  an  account  of  the 
treatment  of  wayward  children  de- 
veloped by  the  George  Jr.  Republic. 

"  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries " 
was  the  opening  address  on  the  topic. 
Medical  Charities,  given  by  Dr. 
Silas  F.  Hallock,  New  York. 

Some  people  believe  that  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  should  treat  all  who 
apply  free  of  charge,  but  Dr.  Hal- 
lock  took  the  position  that  those  able 
to  pay  should  not  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  sickness ;  it  is, 
however,  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency. 

Dr.  Hallock  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  work  and  methods  of 
the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  in 
New  York  City  and  also  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  physicians  in  over- 
coming the  prejudices  of  the  poor — 
their  dislike  of  hospitals — of  bath- 
ing unless  it  can  be  represented  to 
them  as  medicine.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  Dr.  Hallock  conducted 
the  School  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary 
and  Bellevue  Hospital. 


The  following  numerical  account 
of  the  work  at  the  Nurse's  Settle- 
ment, at  265  Henry  street,  though 
not  an  adequate  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  work,  will, 
nevertheless,   prove  interesting: 

April.    May.     June.      ToUl. 

Namber  of  patients.    364  364  307  1,035 

Visits  made 2,0532,003  2,157  6,213 

•'First-aid"     ireat- 

roenl 1,163  1,361  1,144  3,668 

Sent  to  hospital 21  26  30  77 

Died 16  9  ai  46 

Dismissed 211  230  164  605 

Carried    to     next 

month  ti6  99  92  .... 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 


In  connection  with  the  work  re- 
garding tuberculosis  undertaken  by 
the  committee  recently  appointed 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  during 
the  last  four  months,  the  dread  dis- 
ease has  been  the  most  important 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  treat- 
ment of  twenty-five  of  the  fami- 
lies which  have  claimed  the  attention 
of  its  Committee  on  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. 

The  aim  of  the  latter  committee 
is  to  prevent  the  separation  of  chil- 
dren from  their  parents  simply  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  To  this  end 
the  circumstances  of  the  home  and 
surroundings  must  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
child.  The  danger  of  exposing 
children  to  contagion  from  parents 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  has  long 
presented  a  serious  question  to 
workers  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
where  precautionary  measures  are 
so  little  regarded.  Many  times  the 
philanthropic  visitor  must  stand 
aside  and  see  children  languish  in  a 
disease-laden  atmosphere  because  of 
a  passionate  devotion  that  refuses 
separation  even  though  the  result  is 
to  undermine  their  health.  As  one 
mother  in  the  last  stage  of.  the  dis- 
ease pathetically  said:  "I  cannot 
bear  not  to  hold  and  kiss  Mary;  she 
would  be  better  off  to  go  with  me, 
any  way."  With  such  scenes  in 
mind  it  does  not  surprise  one  to  learn 
that  out  of  the  twenty-five  cases 
mentioned  not  one  family  applied 
for  the  commitment  of  the  children 
until  one  of  the  heads  of  the  family" 
had  either  died  or  gone  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  na- 


tionalities and  the  varying  degree 
to  which  they  succumb  to  this  dis- 
ease. Of  the  cases  analyzed  eight 
were  Italian,  six  American  (one  of 
these  being  colored),  three  each 
from  Ireland  and  Germany,  while 
France,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  and  Poland  each  claimed 
one  family;  no  Hebrew  cases  are 
included  in  this  number. 

These  cases  appear  to  indicate  that 
this  disease  singles  out  comparatively 
young  people,  one  case  being  under 
twenty  years  of  age  and  but  eight 
over  forty,  the  average  age  being 
thirty-three  years,  less  than  half  the 
allotted  years  of  man. 

In  these  twenty-five  families  there 
were  seventy-nine  children,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  were  proposed  for 
commitment  to  institutions  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  public  of  two  dollars 
per  week  for  each  child.  Of  this 
number  the  commitment  of  thirty- 
three  was  necessary  because  of  the 
danger  of  contagion  or  for  lack  of 
a  caretaker. 

The  periods  for  which  they  were 
committed  vary  according  to  the 
reasons  for  which  they  were  placed 
in  the  institutions.  In  one  family 
the  father  has  been  in  the  hospital 
for  some  months  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  each  day  would  be  his  last, 
and  the  mother  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
help,  has  kept  the  home  until  the 
.present  time.  The  hovering  of  the 
stork,  however,  has  forced  her  to 
break  up  her  home^  temporarily,  so 
the  two  little  boys  of  six  and  three 
years  are  now  in  an  institution  until 
the  mother  shall  be  able  to  reestab- 
lish the  home  and  reclaim  them. 

As  the  length  of  time  a  child  can 
remain  in  an  institution  has  been  re- 
duced to  five  years,  the  parents  must 
remove  it  then,  or  it  must  be  placed 
in  a  foster-home;  the  latter  alter- 
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native  is  followed  in  case  the  child 
becomes    an    orphan    after    being 
placed  in  an  institution.     A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  a  young  French  fam- 
ily.   ^  The  mother  died  of  consump- 
tion some  fourteen  months  ago,  leav- 
ing  her  husband,  four  girls,  aged, 
respectively,     seventeen,     fourteen, 
thirteen,    and   two,   and    a   boy   of 
eleven.     Within  a  year  the   father 
was  stricken  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  died,  leaving  the  three 
older  girls  to  care  for  the  children. 
The  oldest  girl  is  very  capable  and 
struggled  on  for  several  months,  but 
when  the  next  oldest  sister  showed 
the  symptoms  she  so  much  feared, 
she  begged  that  they  might  be  re- 
lieved of  the  care  of  the  children,  so 
that  her  sister  need  not  work.  Taking 
her  physician's  counsel,  she  finally 
consented  to  give  the  children  up 
for  adoption  to  save  them  from  con- 
tagion and  to  use  her  earnings  for 
her  sister's  cure.     Therefore  these 
children  will  remain  in  the  institu- 
tion only  until  suitable  homes  can  be 
found  for  them. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
in  families  where  the  afflicted  mem- 
ber is  not  so  disabled  as  to  require 
hospital  treatment  he  or  she  still 
proves  a  menace  to  the  family's 
health.  One  such  case  which  has 
been  under  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee for  about  eight  months  is  that 
of  an  Italian  family,  consisting  of  a 
father,  mother,  and  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  are  under  fourteen. 
The  father,  who  is  the  sufferer  from 
consumption,  has  small  earning 
capacity,  and  the  mother  must  of 
necessity  remain  at  home  to  keep 
the  children  and  rooms  in  good  con- 
dition. The  oldest  child,  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  works  irregularly,  and 
the  daughter  of  fifteen  earns  very 
small  wages.     The  danger  of  con- 


tagion to  the  children  resulting 
from  the  man's  disregard  of  the 
necessary  precautions  to  protect 
them  was  too  great  to  be  ig- 
nored; on  the  other  hand  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  the  entire  fam- 
ily, thus  the  remaining  members 
would  still  have  been  exposed  to  the 
danger.  Finally,  upon  a  promise  of 
continuous  aid,  the  man  was  induced 
to  leave  his  home  and  go  to  a  neigh- 
boring city  to  live  with  friends  who 
have  no  children.  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  that  these  people  are  not 
undergoing  the  same  exposure 
which  has  b^n  prevented  in  the 
case  of  the  man's  own  family,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  man  has  changed  his  habits 
through  change  of  abode. 

Although  commitment  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obviate  the  evils  of 
consumption,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  sacrifice  to  the  family  and  of 
expense  to  the  public.  At  a  conser- 
vative estimate  these  thirty-three 
children  will  average  a  year  each  in 
the  various  institutions  at  a  cost  of 
two  dollars  per  week,  making  a  total 
cost  to  the  city  of  $3,432.  This  sum 
is  but  a  part  of  the  actual  cost  of 
treatment  by  public  and  private 
charity,  because  of  consumption  in 
these  families.  There  is  also  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  treatment,  and 
all  private  aid  given  previous  to  in- 
stitutional care;  nor  must  we  over- 
look the  cost  to  the  family  through 
the  loss  of  wages,  and  to  the  public 
through  spread  of  contagion. 

E.   B.   T. 


Not  till  we  are  ready  to  throw  our 
very  life's  love  into  the  troublesome 
little  things  can  we  be  really  faith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least  and  faith- 
ful also  in  much.  Every  day  that 
dawns  brings  something  to  do  which 
can  never  be  done  as  well  again. 
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SANATORIA  CAMPS  FOR  THE  CONSUMPTIVE 
POOR  or  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


BY   HENRY   HERBERT,    M.  D. 


It  has  proved  difficult  for  any 
large  city  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  taking  care  of  its  consumptive 
.poor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  the  municipality  and  private  en- 
terprises are  active,  thousands  of  con- 
sumptives  remain  without  proper 
aid  and  care  and  also  without  prop- 
er supervision.  Monetary  assistance 
alone  can  be  of  little  if  any  help  to 
the  poor  consumptive  so  long  as  he 
is  permitted  to  remain  in  his  un- 
healthy environment,  without  pure 
air,  adequate  nourishment,  rest,  and 
proper""  medical  treatment. 

To  provide  a  greater  number  of 
the  consumptive  poor  with  good 
food,-  pure  air,  daily  baths,  rest,  and 
proper  medical  treatment  is  an  aim 
which  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  at 
a  reasonable  cost  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  so-called  "day  colonies" 
for  consumptives  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city. 

A  place  within  reach  by  the  street 
cars — for  instance,  in  the  Bronx — 
would  be  suitable  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. There  the  consumptive  can 
spend  the  day,  receive  a  shower- 
bath,  get  proper  food,  plenty  of 
milk  and  medical  attention,  and  in 
the  evening  return  to  his  home. 

No  special  building  will  be  need- 
ed, except  a  large  wooden  shed 
which  will  furnish  protection  against 
rain,  a  few  tents  or  barracks  with 
beds  for  emergency  cases,  and  a 
kitchen  wagon  in  which  to  prepare 
the  food.  Even  hydriatic  treatment 
can  be  given  by  erecting  a  plain 
wooden  bath-house  at  moderate 
cost.  Each  patient  can  have  his  own 
chair  and  his  table  utensils,  to  be 
marked  by  numbers. 


Such  "colonies"  could  be  main- 
tained in  different  places  for  the  two 
sexes,  and  for  children,  who  should 
also  receive  mental  training.  It  is 
essential  that  such  "camps"  be  lo- 
cated in  the  woods  or  in  a  park,  so 
as  to  provide  proper  shade  for  its 
beneficiaries. 

It  should  be  feasible  to  rent  a  suit- 
able place,  with  a  house,  for  the  first 
season  as  an  experimental  station. 
Proper  selection  and  disposition  would 
be  made  from  the  "camps"  of  such 
cases  as  need  to  be  placed  in  hos- 
pitals or  sanatoria,  and  of  such  as 
should  be  sent  to  the  country  instead 
of  being  returned  to  their  city 
homes. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHARITY  WORK. 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

After  the  applicant  for  training 
as  a  district  agent  of  a  charity  or- 
ganization society  has  told  you 
about  herself;  after  she  has  an- 
swered all  your  troublesome  ques- 
tions about  family  ties,  health,  voca- 
tion, avocations,  tastes,  there  is  an 
embarrassing  moment  for  questioner 
and  questioned  in  which  both  realize 
that  a  hall-hour  talk  cannot  take 
the  place  of  four  or  five  years'  ac- 
quaintance. Who  is  wise  enough 
to  choose  aright?  Who  can  give 
on  such  slender  knowledge  the  good 
advice  that  is  said  to  be  so  cheap, 
but  is  really  so  costly? 

When  an  applicant  came  to  me 
lately,  I  was  delighted  to  learn, 
therefore,  that  she  had  a  college 
friend  now  engaged  in  charity  or- 
ganization work  in  another  city.  I 
urged  her  to  write  for  guidance  and 
state  her  circumstances  and  objec- 
tions quite  frankly.  THe  reply  was 
so  helpful  to  her,  and  so  filled  with 
fine  professional  enthusiasm,  that  I 
ventured  to  ask  the  writer's  permis- 
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sion  to  send  it  to  you  for  publication, 
after  suppressing  all  references  to 
persons  and  places: 

My  dear 

....  About  the  work.  I  have 
found  it  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing— ^a  splendid  opportunity  for  a 
useful,  happy  life,  and  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  myself  and  to  learn 
all  sorts  of  valuable  lessons.  The 
work  differs  in  different  cities,  so  I 
cannot  give  you  any  specific  advice 
about  Philadelphia;  I  can  only  tell 
you  about  my  own  experience.  I 
began  with  a  small  salary,  but  felt 
that  I  was  amply  compensated  by 
doing  work  that  I  enjoyed  every 
day — this  seemed  to  me  better  than 
to  have  more  money  and  less  pleas- 
ant work.  You  know,  too,  that  I 
had  just  recovered  from  a  break- 
down when  I  took  up  this  work, 
and,  though  the  work  has  been  hard, 
I  have  gained  steadily  in  health. 
There  is  so  much  variety  and  so 
much  outdoor  life  in  the  district 
work  that  it  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  me. 

You  must  make  up  your  mind  be- 
fore you  go  into  the  work  that  you 
can  like  or  learn  to  like  both  rich 
and  poor,  and  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, and  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  you 
will  have  them  all  to  deal  with.  You 
must  be. ready  to  work  also  with  un- 
pleasant as  with  pleasant  people, 
and,  above  all,  your  own  faith  in  the 
beneficence  of  God's  way  in  the 
world  must  be  so  strong  that  you 
will  not  easily  be  discouraged  and 
bowed  down  by  all  the  misery  you 
will  see.  You  must  be  able  to  see 
the  good  through  it  all.  I  do  not 
want  to  frighten  you — it  is  a  stren- 
uous life,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wonderfully  satisfying  life. 

You  must  be  ready  also  to  be  pa- 
tient about  details  and  painstaking 


without  being  swallowed  up  in  them. 
The  three  years  of  low  salary  soon 
pass  away  and  then  there  are  better 
opportunities.  Our  salary  schedule 
differs  somewhat  from  the  Philadel- 
phia plan Miss ,  of 

the. Teachers'  Agency,  tells  me  our 
salaries  are  very  good  in  comparison 
with  teachers'  salaries. 

I  hope  this  will  help  you;  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  regret  it  if  you  try 
the  work.  In  many  ways  it  is 
broader  than  teaching  can  ever  be, 
for  we  deal  with  all  ages  and  classes, 
and  all  sorts  of  problems,  physical, 
spiritual,  and  mental. 

Let  me  know  what  you  decide.  .  .  . 


.  We  had  some  interesting  discus- 
sions at  the  Summer  School  on  the 
objects  and  scope  of  a  charity  or- 
ganization society.  Surely,  one  of 
its  chief  objects  should  be  to  supply 
the  poor  with  servants  who  do  their 
work  in  this  spirit.  When  all  our 
work  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  win  arid  keep  this  type  of  worker, 
other  charity  organization  problems 
will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

Mary  E.  Riciimonp. 


Employment  Exchange — A 
young  man,  a  student  in  the  Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work  and  a 
college  graduate,  desires  a  position 
in  some  charitable  society*;  prefer- 
ably in  a  charity  organization  scxriety 
or  similar  organization.  Address 
F.  A.  R.,  care  of  Charities. 


•  • 


Time  is  the  judge  of  men,  things, 
and  movements.  Time  is  very  sure. 
Therefore  work  on  in  peace,  know- 
ing that  he  who  draws  his  only 
strength  from  ()j)iX)sition  is  doomed 
to  i^erish,  while  he  whose  inspiration 
wells  up  within  himself  can  never  b 
destroyed. 
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Prominent  citizens  of  Omaha, 
•  Neb.,  have  taken  steps  to  reorganize 
the  Associated  Charities  of  that  city, 
which  has  been  inactive  for.  nearly 
two  years.  The  new  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Omaha,  and  its  pur- 
poses, as  outlined,  will  be  "to  se- 
cure co-operation  of  all  existing 
charitable  organizations ;  to  maintain 
a  record  of  all  persons  aided  by  the 
co-operating  societies  and  individ- 
uals and  to  investigate  applicants  for 
aid;  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
claims  of  charitable  organizations 
which  appeal  for  aid,  and  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  same  when  it  seems 
expedient;  to  enlist  religious  and 
civic  organizations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  in  the  care  of  the  worthy 
poor;  to  direct  persons  deserving 
aid  to  such  benevolent  agencies  as 
are  adapted  to  their  needs;  to  re- 


lieve the  city  of  beggars, .  tramps, 
and  bogus  solicitors." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  plans  the  committee  in 
charge  recommends  that  a  central 
office  be  established,  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent  trained  in  the 
administration  of  charity ;  the  enlist- 
ing of  volunteer  help  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  .the  superintendent ;  the 
securing  of  a  constituency  of  the 
association,  consisting  of  all  who 
contribute  to  its  treasury,  each  one 
giving  $5  or  more  a  year  to  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  annual  election 
of  officers;  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  nine  directors,  to  whom  shall  be 
committed  the  entire  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  organization. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Symons  discusses 
"The  Distribution  of  Phthisis"  in 
Public  Health  for  March,  1902,  and 
suggests  several  interesting  ques- 
tions. He  first  tabulates  the  mor- 
tality in  England  by  counties  for  the 
periods  1861-1870  and  1892- 1899, 
showing  widely  variable  rates  with 
a  pretty  constant  decrease,  when  the 
two  periods  are  compared.  Thus 
the  highest  rates  in  the  second  pe- 
riod are  in  London,  177  per  100,000 
population,  a  decrease  of  62.3  per 
cent;  Northumberland,  172  per  100,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  69.1  per  cent; 
and  Lancashire,  149,  a  decrease  of 
53.1  per  cent.  The  lowest  rates  are 
in  Rutland,  78  per  100,000,  a  de- 
crease of  41.3  per  cent;  Westmore- 
land, 85  per  100,000,  a  decrease  of 
36.4  per  cent;  and  Monmouthshire, 
99  per  100,000,  a  decrease  of  47.6 
])er  cent.  The  relation  between  the 
sexes  in  the  various  counties  varies 
markedly.  For  England  and  Wales 
the  male  rate  in  1895- 1899  was  153 
per    100,000,   and  the   female  rate, 
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115;  in  London  the  male  rate  was 
225  and  the  female  rate  132;  and 
for  Warwickshire  the  figures  were 
172  and  99.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Cumberland,  •  Dorset, 
Monmouthshire,  and  South  Wales 
the  female  death  rate  exceeded  that 
recorded  for  males.  Finally,  Dr. 
Symons  gives  some  statistics  of  the 
house  to  house  distribution  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  city  of  Bath,  showing 
the  greater  incidence  in  certain 
houses,  to  be  expected  from  the  in- 
fectious character  of  the  disease* 


The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment has  authorized  the  issue 
of  corporate  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
central  heating  and  lighting  plant 
for  the  Kings  County  Almshouse 
and  Hospital.  This  resolution  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen. 

Commissioner  Folks  pointed  out 
in  his  letter  to  Mayor  Low,  urging 
such  a  bond  issue,  that  the  present 
plant  is  utterly  inadequate  to  heat 
the  hospital  properly  and  is  likely 
to  break  down  at  some  time  during 
the  winter  and  leave  the  institution 
entirely  without  heating  facilities. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  new  plant 
will  save  yearly  over  $19,000  in 
wages,  fuel,  and  the  present  charges 
for  electric  light. 


A  clerical  error  made  in  preparing 
the  report  of  the  section  on  **Desti- 
tute  and  Neglected  Children"  of 
the  National  Conference,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  magazine  number 
entirely  changed  the  meaning  of  the 
last  sentence.  This  sentence,  on 
page  29,  should  read  as  follows: 
With  such  loose  notions  in  regard 
to  placing-out  work,  and  a  certain 
easiness  on  the  parts  of  the  judges 


to  gi:^nt  decrees  of  adoption, ,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  results 
must  be  calamitous. 


Mr.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  president 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  has 
announced  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dock  Department  he  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  large  bath-house  at 
the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third 
Street.  The  Dock  Department  owns 
a  block  of  property  at  this  point,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  improve  the  water 
front  with  a  floating  bath  which  will 
accommodate  at  least  18,000  people. 
The  appropriation  required  for  this 
undertaking  will  be  about  $200,000. 
The  average  amount  paid  by  the  city 
for  its  floating  baths  hitherto  has 
been  about  $18,000. 

Mr.  Cantor  has  definitely  located 
the  new  upper  East  Side  bath-house. 
The  city  has  purchased,  for  about 
$19,000,  Nos.  243,  245,  and  247 
East  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Street.  Work  will  be  begun  at  once. 
Mr.  Cantor  has  said  that  all  the  new 
bath-houses  will*  be  ready  for  the 
public  by  the  latter  part  of  August. 


By  her  will,  filed  for  probate  July 
1 1  in  the  Surrogate's  office,  the  late 
Mary  J.  Walker  divided  a  trust  fund 
of  $500,000  kft  to  her  by  her  father, 
the  late  John  Watson,  and  held  in 
trust  by  Mr.  Ambrose  K.  Ely,  as 
follows : 

To  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
$100,000;  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
$T  00,000;  to  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Fresh-Air  Fund, 
$50,000 ;  to  the  Society  of  St.  John- 
land  of  St.  Johnland,  L.  L,  $50,000; 
to  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Ford- 
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ham,  N.  Y.,  $25,000;  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  $25,000;  to  the  Orphans' 
Home  and  Asylum  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  $25,000;  to  the  Colored 
Home  and  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  $25,000;  to  the  Home 
for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  $25,000;  to 
the  New.  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
$25,000;  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for 
Indigent  Christian  Females  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  $25,000;  to  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Ruptured  and  Crippled  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  $15,000;  and  to  the 
Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  $10,000. 


•  • 


The  final  week  of  the  Summer 
School  embraces  the  following  sub-- 
jects:  Neighborhood  Improvement. 
Three  days  to  this  topic.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine  in  charge. 

Monday,  July  21 — ^The  Success  of 
the  Settlement  as  a  Means  of  Im- 
proving a  Neighborhood.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Woods,  head-worker  South 
End  House,  Boston.  The  Rev. 
Gaylord  S.  White,  head-worker 
Union  Settlement,  New  York,  will 
open  the  discussion. 

Tuesday,  July  22 — Municipal  Ac- 
tion Involving  the  Welfare  of  the 
Poor.  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  sec-, 
retary  to  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  secretary  of  the 
Recreation  Committee,  Civic  League, 
Boston,  will  speak  on  Playgrounds. 

Wednesday,  July  2j — The  Hous- 
ing Problem.  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
president  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Williams,  head- 


worker  College  Settlement,  will  take 
part  m  the  discussion. 

Thursday,  July  24 — Reports  from 
members  of  the  School. 

Friday,  July  25 — Co-ordination 
of  Charities,  (a)  State  Boards  of 
Charity.  (6)  Charity  Organization 
Societies.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities,  hopes  to  be 
present. 

Saturday,  July  26 — Closing  visits 
and  reports. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  PUBLIC  ACTION. 


This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April, 
written  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hillier.  The 
author  finds  the  necessity  for  pub- 
lic action  in  the  combat  of  tuber- 
culosis to  spring  from  the  fact  that 
sanitary  regulations  are  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  means  of  pre- 
vention. He  traces  the  history  of 
small-pox,  leprosy,  and  the  plagues 
which  swept  Europe  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  demonstrates  how  the 
last  two  particularly  have  suc- 
cumbed to  increased  cleanliness  in 
cities  and  dwellings.  From  a  study 
of  these  diseases,  he  says,  much  is 
to  be  learned  which  is  of  value  when 
we  come  to  consider  tuberculosis. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Ransome,  "in  the  year  1838 
the  death  rate  from  phthisis  stood 
at  the  enormous  figure  of  over  3,800 
per  million  of  population,  while  in 
1896  it  was  only  1,305,  about  one- 
third  of  its  former  fatality."  Re- 
ferring to  this  statement.  Dr.  Hil- 
lier says: 

"The  decline  in  tuberculosis  since 
1835  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Let"  us  consider  more  exactly  what 
that  decline  has  been,  and  endeavor, 
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in  the  light  of  history  and  modem 
research,  to  understand  its  causes. 
From  a  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
of  3,800  per  million  in  1838,  to  one 
of  1,305  in  1896,  the  drop  is  a  great 
one.    The  decline  has  not,  however, 
been  a  perfectly  reguUr  one.     The 
first  striking  fall  in  the  death  rate 
occurred    in    the    decade    1840    to 
1850,  which,  as  Dr.  Ransome  says, 
was  'about  the  time  serious  atten- 
tion began  to  be  given  to  sanitary 
reforms  and  especially  to  land  drain- 
age/    The  rate  continued  to  fall 
after  this  more  gradually  till  1867, 
from   which   time   forward   it   has 
been  fairly  continuous.     It  is  dur- 
ing this  latter  period  that  nearly  all 
the  great  sanitary  works  have  been 
carried  out  in  England.     To  these 
measures,   to  the   improved   condi- 
tions of  living  and  of  working  in 
factories,  to  better  food  among  the 
working  classes,  and  most  of  all  to 
the    improved    housing    which    has 
been    introduced    in    most    of    our 
gr^at  cities,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fall  in  the  tubercular  death 
rate  is  chiefly  due.    In  other  words 
the  soil,  though  far  from  being  ren- 
dered   sterile    to    tuberculosis,    has 
been,  through  the  improvement  in 
man's    physical    environment,    ren- 
dered considerably  less  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  seed." 

Recognizing  that  tuberculosis  is  a 
communicable  disease,  Dr.  Hillier 
earnestly  recommends  the  public  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  with 
reference  to  the  disease  which 
science  has  attained,  and  enumerates 
many  practical  means  of  prevention 
having  to  do  particularly  with  the 
control  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which 
are  the  sole  means  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

'The  vast  majority  of  tubercu- 
lous cases  are  those  in  which  the 


tubercle  bacilli  have  been  conveyed 
from  man  to  man.  On  the  ap- 
preciation of  this  main  fact  all  in- 
telligent preventive  action  must  be 
based.  Inasmuch  as  public  (pinion, 
and  public  action  are  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  work,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  congresses,  such  as  those 
held  in  Berlin,  Naples,  and  London, 
serve  a  good  and  useful  public  as 
well  as  scientific  end." 


SCHOOLING  rOR  PHILANTHROPIC  WORK. 


[from  the  "evening  post.'*] 

The  Summer  School  in  Philan- 
thropic Work,  now  in  session  in  this 
citv,  which  has  attracted  so  .much 
attention  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
is  not  a  new  undertaking,  but  is  in 
its  fifth  year.  The  object  of  the 
course,  which  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
is  "to  introduce  the  student  to  life 
among  the  poor  in  g^eat  cities,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  their  condition."  The 
course  is  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical, and  it  is  essentially  labora- 
tory instruction  which  is  imparted. 
The  lecturers  are  men  and  women 
of  note  in  the  different  branches  of 
social  reform  and  philanthropic 
work  in  this  city. 

That  instruction  as  to  the  best 
method  of  uplifting  one's  fellows 
has  become  necessary  is  most  effec- 
tive testimony  to  the  humanitarian 
spirit — ^perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
development  of  the  last  century.  To 
many  people  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  school  will  come  as  a  distinct 
surprise.  We  are  not  so  far  away 
from  the  good  old  times  when  phil- 
anthropy consisted  in  distributing 
food  and  money  in  the  poorer  quar- 
ters of  a  city,^  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  results  achieved,  as  to 
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be  wholly  without  examples  of  mis- 
placed and  misjudged  charity.  The 
woman  who  thinks  her  duty  to  her 
less  fortunate  sisters  done  if  she 
drives,  with  a  footman  on  the  box, 
once  a  month  to  her  pet  settlement 
"in  the  slums"  has  not  yet  disap- 
peared from  our  thoroughfares.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  itself 
is  only  in  its  twentieth  year  of  scien- 
tific effort  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
Yet  it  is  already  a  complex  business 
organization,  with  its  records,  its 
files,  and  its  library,  and  its  numer- 
ous paid  employees.  So  rapidly  has 
it  expanded  that  it  finds  difficulty  in 
gdtting  workers  who  can  be  trusted 
to  carry  on  properly  the  work  of  its 
widening  field. 

But  it  is  not  merely  out  of  the 
needs  of  one  society  in  each  city  that 
the  demand  for  philanthropic  work- 
ers has  come.  The  growing  civic 
spirit,  now  so  plain  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  has  no  more  strik- 
ing characteristic  than  its  frank 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
poorer  portion  of  a  town's  inhabi- 
tants to  special  consideration  at 
the  hands  both  of  the  well-to- 
do  classes  and  of  the  municipal 
government.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pioneers  in  the  work  of  social  up- 
lifting have  gradually  discovered 
that  theirs  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  tasks.  The  worthy  poor  are 
never  without  a  healthy  pride,  and 
human  nature  resents  few  things 
more  than  patronizing  condescen- 
sion. "There  is  no  one,''  says  an 
English  writer,  "that  the  native  East 
Ender  regards  with  so  much  suspi- 
cion, not  to  say  contempt,  as  the  pro- 
fessional slummer,  or  that  person 
who  goes  from  motives  of  pure  curi- 
osity to  see  how  he  or  she  lives — and 
dies."  The  same  feeling  of  resent- 
ment has  been  aroused  by  more  than 


one  well-intentioned  worker  whose* 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  which  he  or  she  has  been  placed 
has- resulted  in  wasted  efforts,  if  not 
in  positive  harm.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly much  truth  in  the  cyni- 
cal criticism  of  the  plan  of  the 
young  Harvard  graduates  about  to 
enter  the  University  Settlement  in 
this  city,  that  "they  would  find 
plenty  to  learn,  and  have  nothing  to 
impart  in  their  new  field." 

Dr.  David  Blaustein,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Educational  Alliance,  in 
addressing  this  year's  class  in  the 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  took 
occasion  to  warn  his  hearers  against 
the  disproportionate  attention  given 
by  settlement  workers  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  their  class  and 
club  work.  Ignoring  the  parents, 
it  seems  to  him,  is  certain  to  weaken 
and  disintegrate  family  life,  and  his 
judgment  expresses  the  belief  of 
more  than  one  student  of  our  civic 
life.  This  is  a  typical  problem  of 
the  many  which  appeal  to  those  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  ameliorat- 
ing the  hardships  of  others,  and 
which  call  for  wisdom  and  foresight. 
The  recent  organization  of  a  "Co- 
operative Social  Settlement"  in  this 
city,  "to  be  carried  on  in  conjunction 
and  association  with  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  where  such  a 
settlement  may  be  situated,"  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  .feeling  that  no 
such  undertaking  can  be  as  effective 
as  it  ought  to  be  if  it  is  merely  the 
grafting  of  a  foreign  growth  upon 
the  life  of  a  district.  The  criticism 
which  it  seeks  to  meet  is  one  of  the 
commonest  in  connection  with  just 
this  kind  of  work,  and  the  problem 
it  will  try  to  solve  perhaps  the  most 
vital  one  which  confronts  the  settle- 
ment. That  the  success  of  this  new 
colony  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
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experience,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
tact  of  the  workers  goes  without 
saying. 

In  the  universities  the  need  of  in- 
struction in  social  work  has  made 
itself  apparent  in  those  situated  near 
centers  of  population.  At  Harvard, 
for  '  instance,  undergraduates  have 
for  fully  fifteen  years  given  much 
time  to  social  service.  A  mere  re- 
cital of  the  undertakings,  scholastic 
and  philanthropic,  in  which  Har- 
vard students  are  the  chief  teachers 
and  workers  recently  filled  nearly 
two  columns  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. •  To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
this  work,  and  to  insure  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  the 
entire  field  is  supervised  by  the 
"Harvard  University  Social  Service 
Committee,"  one  of  whose  main  ob- 
jects is  to  help  meet  the  need  for 
educated  philanthropic  sentiment 
and  workers.  The  fact  that  thirteen 
colleges  are  represented  in  this  year's 
class  at  the  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  is  particularly  significant,  for 
it  shows  that  the  course  gives  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  obtained  at 
any  established  institution  of  learn- 
ing. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  for  any 
body  of  students  to  cover  the  whole 
field  in  six  weeks.  Hence  there  is 
a  most  praiseworthy  movement  on 
foot  to  establish  a  two  years'  course. 
It  will  differ  from  the  ordinary  grad- 
uate school  in  that  its  scholars  will 
be  laboring  in  their  chosen  field 
while  absorbing  the  experience  of 
others,  and  will  go  forth  to  their 
spheres  of  activity  with  a  maximum 
of  practical  laboratory  work  to  their 
credit.  The  care  and  treatment  of 
needv  families  in  their  homes,  the 
saving  of  destitute,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children,  medical  chari- 
ties, the  institutional  care  of  adults. 


and  neighborhood  improvement — 
these  are  some  of  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  at  length.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  life's  work  more  satisfying 
and  more  ennobling  than  that  which 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  graduates  of 
such  a  school. 


THE  CONSTRUaiON  OF  SANATORU  FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities: 

In  a  recent  number  of  Charities 
you  have  given  considerable  space 
to  extracts  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
James  Arthur  Gibson  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  April,  on  the 
question  of  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives. One  cannot  help  admiring 
his  courage  in  criticizing  the  plans 
of  the  committee  of  prominent  medi- 
cal men  appointed  by  the  King;  but 
this  admiration  is  not  unmixed  with 
astonishment  at  his  presuming  to 
discuss  at  all  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  not  a  physician,  he  is 
a  chemist,  who  bases  his  claim  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  the  disease  and  has 
been  cured  of  it  at  Nordrach,  in  Ger- 
many. This  makes  him  speak  with 
strong  conviction,  but  with  the  one- 
sidedness  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.*  But,  Jiowever  strong 
and  earnest  his  views,  however 
forcible  his  literary  style,  has  he  the 
knowledge  and  the  right  to  speak 
authoritatively?  Has  a  layman  who 
happens  to  have  had  typhoid  fever 
and  to  have  recovered  therefrom  the 
knowledge  and  the  right  to  discuss 
its  pathology  and  treatment,  and  to 
set  up  his  judgment  against  that  of 
medical  men?  Fortunately,  such 
"spontaneous  generation"  of  physi- 
cians does  not  occur.    Permit  me  to 
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take  up  for  criticism  only  a   few 
points  from  your  quoted  extracts : 

( 1 )  Mr.  Gibson  objects  to  a  sana- 
torium for  one  hundred  patients  on 
the  ground  that  the  number  is  too 
large;  he  wants  them  limited  to 
forty  patients.  Anybody  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  (unlike 
Mr.  Gibson's)  is  not  limited  by  the 
experience  gained  at  Nordrach,' 
knows  that  there  are  sanatoria  both 
at  home  and  abroad  at  which  one 
hundred  and  even  more  patients  are 
taken  care  of,  and  where  the  results 
of  treatment  are  just  as  favorable  as 
they  are  at  Nordrach.  I  need  only, 
mention  Falkenstein  and  Goerbers- 
dorf  in  Giermany,  Canigou  in 
France,  and  the  Adirondack  Cottage 
Sanitarium  in  this  country.  The 
prerequisite  to  success  is  to  have  an 
able  physician  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution and  tQ  provide  him  with 
the  requisite  number  of  medical  as- 
sistants who  shall  attend  to  the  bac- 
teriological, chemical,  and  medical 
clerical  work,  and  the  details  of 
medical  treatment,  like  hydrother- 
apy, massage,  rest,  exercise,  etc. 

(2)  He  says  it  is  "shameful  waste 
to  spend  a  fortune"  in  the  erection 
of  sanatoria,  but  he  himself  allows 
f  10,000  for  a  sanatorium  for  forty 
patients,  and  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  committee  can  .erect  a  sanato- 
rium for  one  hundred  patients  for 
less  than  two  and  a  half  times  that 
sum,  and  nothing  in  the  published 
conditions  justifies  the  belief  that 
they  intended  doing  otherwise;  only 
— ^and  here  comes  the  big  difference 
between  the  committee  of  physicians 
and  Mr.  Gibson — ^they,  as  distin- 
guished physicians,  are  modest 
enough  to  ask  their  colleagues  for 
advice,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  as  an  ordi- 
rary  layman — ^no,  as  an  extraordi- 


nary layman — is  immodest  enough 
to  crffer  it. 

(3)  Mr.  Gibson  advises  the  erec- 
tion of  a  "training  sanatorium"  for 
sixty  patients,  where  six  medical 
men  would  be  in  residence  for  train- 
ing at  a  charge  of  £50  for  six 
months.  This  is  not  needed  at  all. 
Each  sanatorium,  whether  of  forty, 
sixty,  or  one  hundred  patients,  ought 
to  be  a  "training  sanatoriiun"  for  its 
junior,  staff,  just  as  is  the  case  in 
every  general  hospital,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  offers  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  so.  And  when  he  sug- 
gests charging  medical  men  for  the 
training,  he  entirely  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ^et  good  men 
for  the  junior  positions  even  when 
no  charge  is  made,  or  even  when  a 
small  salary  is  attached  to  the  posi- 
tion, as  I  have  learned  by  experience. 
This  difficulty  is  attributable  to  vari- 
ous causes:  The  number  of  men  es- 
pecially interested  in  pulmonary 
diseases  is  small ;  the  instituti<5hs  be- 
ing perforce  away  from  the  cities, 
the  internes  are  isolated  from  the 
great  medical  libraries  and  scientific 
gatherings,  and  the  experience  to  be 
gathered,  being  limited  to  tubercu- 
losis, does  not  appeal  to  the  recent 
graduate.  This  individual  very 
naturally — and  very  wisely,  I  believe 
— seeks  position^  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals because  of  the  more  varied 
training  to  be  obtained  there.  A 
medical  man  ought  not  limit  his 
clinical  training  to  one  field,  even  if 
it  is  the  field  of  his  choice;  he  ought 
to  have  a  large  experience  with  other 
diseases  before  he  limits  himself  to 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  his  knowledge  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  permit  of  his 
being  a  specialist  without  being  a 
faddist;  to  recognize,  to  see  in  their 
true  perspective,  and  to  treat  tuber- 
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culosis  and  all  the  diseases  and  con- 
ditions with  which  it  may  be  compli- 
cated, and  for  which  it  may  \>c  mis- 
taken. 

(4)  Mr.  Gibson  objects  to  lying- 
out  verandas  because  they  conduce 
to  lazy  habits  and  loitering  among 
those    who  are  recovering,   and   to 
overcrowding  and  talking.     This  is 
a    narrow    way  of   looking   at   the 
problem.     Every  physician  of  expe- 
rience with  the  disease  knows  that 
one   of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
sanatorhim  treatment  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  of  controlling  the  pa- 
tients  in  the  kind  and  amount  of 
exercise  they  take,  of  keeping  some 
strictly  limited  to  the  outdoor  rest 
cure,  reclining  on  the  veranda,  and 
of    permitting   others   every   grade 
and  amount  of  exercise,  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient.    This  is  all 
a  question  of  supervision  by  doctors 
and  nurses.     To  decry  the  use  of 
verandas  merely  because  they  may 
be  abused  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
it  would  be  for  physicians  to  forbid 
the  use  of  meat  to  everybody,  be- 
cause,   forsooth,   coroners'   inquests 
have  occasionally  shown  a  glutton's 
death  to  be  due  to  the  lodgement  of 
a  piece  of  meat  in  the  larynx.    And 
as  for  conversation,  the  companion- 
ship it  brings  and  the  diversion  from 
gloomy    and    foreboding    thoughts 
make  it  a  distinctly  beneficial  factor 
in  many  cases.  Mr.  Gibson's  chances 
for  recovery  may  have  been  better 
when  he  was  isolated  in  his  room, 
and  never  saw  a  human  being  unless 
when  his  meals  were  brought  in,  or 
when  he  had  a  visit  from  his  doctor ; 
but  most  people  .are  not  constituted 
that  way. 

(5)  Mr.  Gibson  fears  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  entire  sum  almost  use- 
lessly on  a -monster  building,   etc. 


Nothing  in  the  published  conditions 
of  the  comtnittee  justifies  this  fear. 
The  committee  simply  instituted  a 
prize  contest  for  an  essay  and  plans 
for  a  sanatorium  for  100  patients, 
open  to  medical  men  of  all  countries, 
and  distinctly  enjoined  economy, 
without  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of 
the  patients.  That  is  all.  That  such 
an  institution  will  not  solve  the  tu- 
berculosis problem  in  England  is 
probably  just  as  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee as  it  is  to  Mr.  Gibson.  It  is 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  multiply  the  number  of 
these  institutions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  every  movement  of 
•this  nature,  especially  if  it  have  the 
powerful  example  and  support  of 
the  King,  will  bring  measurably 
nearer  the  day — devoutly  wished  for 
by  Mr.  Gibson  and  many  others — 
when  every  consumptive,  however 
poor,  will  have  a  fighting  chance  for 
life. 

Alfred  Meyer,  M.  D. 
New  York,  June  27,  1902. 


C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  JUNE. 


As  the  summer  advances  the  num- 
ber of  families  under  the  care  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  con- 
tinues to  decrease.  On  the  first  of 
June  there  were  958  families  under 
treatment  and  91  new  cases  were  re- 
ceived during  the  month;  for  May 
the  figures  were  1,176  and  114,  re- 
spectively. The  entire  number  of 
cases  in  the  office  during  June  was 
1,045;.  during  May,  1,369.  The 
number  of  cases  closed  during  June 
was  227,  while  during  May  394 
cases  were  closed.  The  amount  ex- 
jiended  during  June  by  the  agents 
as  intermediaries,  including  the  Ap- 
plication Bureau,  Investigating  De-" 
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partment,  and  Committee  on  De- 
pendent Children,  was  $1,627.73; 
while  the  amount  so  expended  in 
May  was  $1,651.01.  The  decrease 
from  last  month  in  the  number  of 
cases  treated  by  advice  and  direc- 
tion only  continues,  the  number  of 
families  so  treated  in  June  being 
276,  while  the  figure  for  May  is  404. 
During  June  relief  was  procured 
from  churches  or  societies  for  142 
families;  in  May,  for  143.  Forty- 
one  men  were  given  Woodyard 
tickets  in  June,  in  May  these  tickets 
were  given  to  49  men,  the  number 
of  tickets  distributed  being  318  in 
June  and  440  in  May.  Nineteen 
women  were  given  65  tickets  for  the 
Workrooms  for  Unskilled  Women 
in  May;  in  June  loi  tickets  were 
distributed  to  20  women.  During 
the  month  under  review  21  women 
were  furnished  with  150  days'  work 
at  the  Laundry,  while  for  the  preced- 
ing month  29  women  were  given 
240  days'  work. 

In  the  Registration  Bureau  401 
new  families  were  recorded  during 
May,  and  the  cases  which  had  pre- 
viously been  under  the  care. of  the 
Society  numbered  440.  The  Bureau 
made  362  initial  investigations, 
1,650  visits  to  or  in  behalf  of  cases, 
61  verbal  reports,  527  written  re- 
ports, and  answered  1,019  requests 
for  information.  These  figures  in- 
clude 670  requests  coming  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  in 
regard  to  blind  cases  and  194  writ- 
ten reports;  the  figures  for  initial 
investigations  and  visits  include  also 
the  work  done  on  these  cases.  In 
June  the  figures  were  as  follows: 
New  records  opened,  339;  old  rec- 
ords reopened,  250.  The  initial  in- 
vestigations numbered  404.  Visits 
were  made  to  or  in  behalf  of  fam- 
ilies numbering  1,863;  380  written 


and  33  verbal  reports  were  made; 
and  295  requests  for  information 
were  answered. 

The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  dur- 
ing the  month  under  review  1,671 
calls  from  applicants,  364  calls 
from  consultatives,  and  476  from 
persons  under  the  care  of  the 
Bureau.  For  May  the  figures  were 
804,  362,  and  501,  respectively. 
The  number  of  cases  treated  by  ad- 
vice and  direction  only  was  304  in 
May  and  1,195  in  June.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  homeless  per- 
sons were  cared  for  by  the  Bureau 
in  May,  the  number  for  June  being 
120.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
house  during  May  was  126;  44  per- 
sons were  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  and  28 
men  were  provided  with  44  Wood- 
yard  tickets.  For  June  these  figures 
were  as  follows:  Referred  to  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging-house,  91;  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  29, 
and  28  Woodyard  tickets  were  dis- 
tributed to  21.  different  men. 

The  Committee  on  Dependent 
Children  had  under  treatment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  53  cases. 
During  the  month  11  cases  were 
reopened,  and  66  new  cases  were  re- 
ceived. Fourteen  cases  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Districts,  including  5 
which  were  referred  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor ;  46  cases  were  closed,  leav- 
ing the  number  in  charge  at  the  end 
of  the  month  65.  The  number  of 
visits  made  was  588,  and  39  cases 
were  treated  by  advice  and  direction 
only.  The  Committee  prevented 
commitment  in  the  cases  of  28  fami- 
lies, involving  35  children. 
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nK  COVEMDR  AW  1H  STATE  HOSPITALS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  financial 
saving  eiTected  by  Governor  Odell's 
policy  in  connection  with  the  care 
(jf  the  insane.  In  his  address  to 
members  of  the  State  Grange  at 
Potsdam,  anj  on  other  occasions, 
the  Governor  slated,  as  reported  by 
the  press,  that  "the  Legislature  this 
year  has  reduced  the  expenditure  for 
the  care  of  the. insane  fur  the  com- 
ing year  below  that  of  1900  by  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars." 
TTie  expenditure  for  the  care  of  the 


insane  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 — t.  e., 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1900 — was  $4,437,627.91.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  yet  possible  to  say  what 
the  expenditure  will  be  for  the  com- 
ing year,  beginning  October  i, 
1902,  but  the  appropriation  for  that 
year  is  $4,055,000. 

The  Governor  probably  intended 
to  compare,  not  the  expenditures,  but 
the  appropriations  of  the  two  years, 
the  figures  for  which  might  seem 
at  first  sight  to  support  his  state- 
ment, as  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  1900  was  $5,554,- 
291.89.  It  is  implied  that  the  de- 
crease of  this  year  is  made  possible 
by  the  recent  radical  change  in  the 
system  of  managing  the  state  hos- 
pitals ;  but  last  year,  before  the 
change  was  made  in  the  insanity 
law,  the  appropriation  was  more 
than  a  million  dollars  less  than  in 
1900,  so  the  great  economy  alleged 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  new  law. 
These  statements  of  the  saving  un- 
der Governor  Odell's  administra- 
tion, if  not  explained,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  under  the  second  year 
of  Governor  Roosevelt's  term  of 
office  this  very  large  amount  was  ap- 
propriated beyond  what  was  actual- 
ly retjuired.  Such  a  comparison  is 
not  a  fair  one,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  given  below. 

.\s   Governor   OIcll   has   selected 
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for  purposes  of  comparison  the 
showing  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
1902,  the  second  year  of  his  term  of 
office,  and  that  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1900,  the  second  year  of 
Governor  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion, it  may  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  matter 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  appro- 
priations for  all  purposes  on  account 
•of  the  insane,  excluding  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the 
Pathological  Institute,  during  the 
four  years  of  the  two  administra- 
tions, with  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures under  these  appropria- 
tions for  the  two  and  one-lmlf  years 
for  which  we  have  complete  returns. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : 


pitals  for  the'establishment  of  manu- 
facturing industries  in  these  insti- 
tutions. The  State  Finance  Law 
was  amended  in  1900  to  allow  the 
retention  by  the  state  hospitals  of 
the  proceeds  of  tjie  sales  of  manu- 
factures, and  this  item  cannot,  there- 
fore, fairly  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  regular  appropriation  of  1900, 
in  a  comparison  of  that  year  with 
later  years,  when  such  receipts  were 
not  turned  into  the  state  treasury. 
It  was  simply  the  refunding  by 
the  state  of  money  that  had 
been,  earned  by  and  .  belonged 
to  the  state  hospitals.  In  the 
third  place,  over  a  million  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  land  and  new 
buildings,   which,   with  the  million 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Made  by  Lexu- 
lature  of 


1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902 


Maintenance. 

$3,944,000 
4,oi6,Doo 
3,675,000 
3,505,000 


Land, 
Buildings  and 
Improvements. 

$1,000,000 

1,032,000 

750,000 

550,000 


Establishment 

of  Manufacturinff 

Industries. 


$100,000 


To  Provide  for 
Deficiency  in 
Maintenance, 

i8g8. 


$406,291.89 


Maintenance. 


Year  Endinji^ 
September  30. 

1900 $3.594,873 .  33 

1901 3.766,615.49 

First  half  of  1902.   . . .       1,963,114.03 


EXPENDITURES. 

Buildings  and 
Improvements. 

$612,529.76 
803,042.80 
398,434.99 


Manufacturing 
Fund. 

$230,224.82 
115.358.63 


Total. 

$4,944,000.00 
5,554,291.89 
4,425,000.00 
4,055,000.00 


Total. 

$4,437,627.91 
4,685,016.92 
2,361,549-02 


While  a  comparison  of  the  total 
appropriations  made  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  1900  and  1902  shows  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  it  is  obvious  from 
a  study  of  the  items  that  the  year 
1900  was  an  exceptional  year,  and 
not  one  that  could  fairly  be  selected 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  the 
first  place,  over  $400,000  was  ap- 
propriated that  year  to  pay  bills  con- 
tracted in  1898  under  another  ad- 
ministration.. In  the  second  place, 
$100,000  was  appropriated  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  manufactures  or 
.  other   products    of    the    state    hos- 


dollar  appropriation  of  1899,  was  to 
provide  accommodations,  including 
practically  a  new  state  hospital  at 
Central  Islip,  for  the  thousands  of 
patients  who  had  accumulated  in 
the  state  hospitals  in  excess  of  their 
capacity. 

During  the  fiscal  years  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  by  the 
Legislatures  of  Governor  Roose- 
velt's administration  the  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
dollars  less  than  the  appropriations. 
This  large  balance  remained  to .  be 
expended  during  the  fiscal  years  for 
which  the  Legislatures  of  Governor 
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Odell's  administration  made  appro- 
priations, thus  making  it  possible 
for  these  Legislatures  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
the  insane  and  make  smaller  appro- 
priations. It  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
so  far  maintained  during  the  period 
for  iwhich  appropriations  were  made 
in  Governor  Odell's  administration 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  two 
years,  and  if  the  expenditures  are 
continued  at  this  rate,  as  will  cer- 
tainly be  necessary,  they  will  exceed 
the  appropriations. 

Most  of  the  buildings  provided  for 
by  the  appropriations  of  1899  and 
1900  are  now  occupied,  but  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  insane  popula- 
tion— estimated  at  over  six  hun- 
dred annually — ^keeps  the  state  hos- 
pitals still  overcrowded,  and  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  has 
recommended  that  a  new  state  hos- 
pital be  established  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  that  psycho- 
pathic hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
incipient  and  acute  cases  be  provid- 
ed in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  If 
these  recommendations  of  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  are  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Legislature  of 
1903,  the  appropriation  for  the  in- 
sane next  year  will  probably  exceed 
the  appropriation  this  year  by  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  Such  an 
appropriation  in  1903  would,  how- 
ever, be  no  more  extravagant  than 
the  appropriation  of  1900,  and"  the 
appropriation  of  1902  could  no  more 
f)e  fairly  compared  with  one  than 
with  the  other.  It  is  possible  for 
any  Legislature  to  make  a  record 
for  economy  by  delaying  appropria- 
tions and  shifting  the  responsibility 
for  necessary  expenditures  upon 
future  legislatures.  Such  economy 
is  not,  however,  a  permanent  saving 
to  the  taxpayers. 


The  record  for  economy  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane has  been  to  some  extent  a  false 
record,  effected  by  the  postponing, 
not  the  saving  of  expenditure.  In 
many  instances  temporary  saving 
has  been  effected  by  a  failure*  to  pro- 
vide needed  accommodations,  to 
make  needed  repairs,  and  to  procure 
needed  equipment.  The  accommo- 
dations must  be  provided  sooner  or 
later,  the  repairs  will  cost  more  the 
longer  they  are  delayed,  and  the  lack 
of  satisfactory  equipment  is  a  hin- 
drance to  curative  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  expenditure  for  the  insane  can 
be  reduced  below  what  it  was  in 
1900.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  insane  that 
year  reached  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
history  of  state  care,  a  rate  so  low 
that  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  acknowledged  that  "it  must 
admit  that  economy  has  gone  too 
far  in-  some  instances,  notably  in 
those  supplies  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  sanitary 
condition  of  the  hospitals."  In 
other  words,  economy  had  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  that  the 
health  of  the  patients  was  endan- 
gered. An  instance  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Willard  State 
Hospital,  where,  during  the  past  five 
and  a  half  years,  there  have  been 
160  cases  of  diphtheria,  supposed  to 
be  due  largely  to  a  defective  water 
supply,  poor  plumbing,  drainage  and 
ventilation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
word  maintenance,  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  insane,  covers 
all  expenditures  for  their  care  ex- 
cept the  expenses  of  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  the  Pathological 
Institute,  new  buildings,  and  extra- 
ordinary repairs  and  improvements. 
In  1900  the  total  per  capita  cost  of 
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saving  to  the  state  in  the  single  mat- 
ter of  administration.  It  amounts 
to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  will  be  a  perceptible  lighten- 
ing of  the  burden  of  direct  taxation. 
This  saving,  however,  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  what  will  be  saved  to  the 
taxpayers  under  the  new  system.** 
As  the  new  system  has  been  in  oper- 
ation only  since  April  15,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  it  has  already 
accomplished,  or  to  judge  of  its  re- 
sults. Whatever  its  results  may  be, 
however,  economy  can  hardly  be 
one  of  them,  since  for  nine  years  not 
a  dollar  has  been  spent  by  the  boards 
of  managers  without  the  approval 
beforehand  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy.  The  abolition  of  these 
boards,  when  complete  financial  con- 
trol was  already  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, cannot  increase  the  Com- 
mission's power  to  effect  a  saving, 
since  its  power  was  already  abso- 
lute in  this  direction.  Even  if  a  fur- 
ther saving  could  be  effected,  it  is* 
clear  from  the  above  statements  that 
it  should  not  be  demanded,  since 
economy  has  been  carried  already  to 
an  extreme. 

As  examples  of  alleged  extrava- 
gance under  the  former  system  of 
management,  two  pictures  are  print- 
ed in  connection  with  this  article — 

•  one    of    the    **opera    house    at    the 
Binghamton    State    Hospital,    con- 

,structed  at  reported  cost  of  from 
$75,000  to  $100,000;"  the  other, 
"one  of  the  costly  greenhouses 
which  have  been  provided  for  the 
Binghamton  State  Insane  Hospital." 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for 
one  interested  iA  the  subject  and  un- 
dertaking to  write  upon  it  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  cost  of  the  buildings 
in  question.  The  assembly  hall  at 
Binghamton,  instead  of  costing 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  cost  $51,- 


700,  an  amount  which  included 
seats  for  1,000  persons,  scenery,  and 
other  furnishings.  It  was  planned 
by  the  state  architect,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  in  1895.  The  building  is 
used  for  religious  services  every 
Sunday,  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
chapel  or  church,  which  every  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  must  have ;  in  the 
auditorium  four  sessions  a  week  of 
the  training  school  for  nurses  are 
held  during  three-quarters  of  the 
year ;  nearly  every  week,  during  the 
cooler  months  of  the  year,  one  or 
two  dramatic,  musical,  or  literary 
entertainments  are  given  in  the  hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  assem- 
bly hall  serves  still  another  piirpose. 
It  stands  on  somewhat  sloping 
ground  and  has  a  well-lighted  base- 
ment in  which  the  machine  shops  of 
the  institution  are  located.  Here  are 
the  power  lathes,  drills,  pipe-cutting 
machines,  and  other  iron  and  tin- 
working  apparatus  necessary  fof  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  steam 
and  electric  plants.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  space  available  in  the  assem- 
bly building  for  these  shops,  a  sep- 
arate building  that  would  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  would  be  re- 
quired to  house  them. 

The  greenhouse  was  built  about 
ten  years  ago  on  plans  provided  by 
the  state  architect  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  the  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose being  $2, 500.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  first  appropriation  was  obtained, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient room  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
advantage,  and  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000  more.  The  pur- 
pose   of    the    greenhouse    was    the 
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propagation  of  plants  for  use  in  the 
wards  occupied  by  the  patients 
through  the  winter  months,  flowers 
and  plants  being  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant aid  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane. 

When  criticisms  of  buildings  are 
made,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gowanda  State  Hospital  and  the 
new  colony  at  Central  Islip,  the 
main  buildings  of  all  the  state  hos- 
pitals date  back  before  the  establish- 
ment of  state  care,  in  1890,  and  the 
system  of  administration  which  has 
recently ^been  abolished  was  no  more 
responsible  for  them  than  is  the 
present  system.  The  great  prog- 
ress in  the  administration  of  the 
state  hospitals  during  the  past  dec- 
ade is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and 
the  boards  of  managers.  The  vest- 
ing 6f  complete  control  in  either 
body,  without  the  restraining  power 
of  the  other,  according  to  all  expe- 
rience, result  disastrously. 


CONVia  UBOR  FOR  ROAD-MAKING. 


According  to  the  current  news 
reports,  the  supervisors  .  of  Erie 
County  have  positively  decided 
to  employ  prisoners  in  road- 
making.  A  stone-crushing  plant, 
costing  $6,000,  has  been  bought 
and  will  be  put  in  place  with- 
in thirty  days.  The  quarry  is  lo- 
cated near  the  almshouse  farm.  The 
supervisors  do  not  expect  to  justify 
exaggerated  reports  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  saved  by  employing 
prisoners,  but  one  of  the  supervisors 
estimates  that  the  county  will  be  able 
to  save  $i,QOO  a  mile.  At  present 
the  county  has  to  pay  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  The 
saving  will  come  not  only  through 
the  use  of  convict  labor,  but  from 
using    quarries    belonging    to    the 


county.  In  answer  to  the  question 
>yhether  the  employment  of  prison- 
ers would  not  meet  with  opposition. 
Supervisor  Menzies  said : 

"It  can  avail  nothing.  The  law 
provides  that  prisoners  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  That  is  done  in 
other  counties.  Facing  the  matter 
squarely,  it  is  a  humane  thing  to 
employ  these  prisoners.  What's 
more,  the  prisoners  are  pleased  at 
the  prospect.  I  know  that  from  state- 
ments they  have  made.  All  the  men 
in  the  penitentiary  are  not  criminals. 
They  are  cooped  up  there,  their 
muscles  become  flabby,  and  they  are 
not  fit  for  labor  when  they  gain  their 
freedom.  This  work  will  harden 
them,  and  they  will  be  fitted  better 
to  do  work  when  they  are  dis- 
charged. Aside  from  occupying  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  prisoners, 
general  good  to  the  community  at 
large  will  result  for  making  the 
prisoners  fit  for  work.  Th^  entire 
situation  should  be  considered 
honestly  and  squarely.  All  we  want 
is  to  save  money  for  the  county,  and 
we  think  we  can  do  it  by  this  plan." 

The  Buflfalo  Courier  adds :  "The 
saving  of  money  to  the  county  is  not, 
indeed,  the  primary  object.  Reason 
and  justice  require  that  men  re- 
strained of  their  liberty  should  be 
afforded  occupation  of  some  kind. 
The  stone-breaking  scheme  should 
be  commended." 


According  to  statistics,  tuber- 
culosis kills  one-seventh  of  all  the 
population  of  the  world,  and  one- 
third  of  all  deaths  occurring  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  years 
are  due  to  tuberculosis.  Further- 
more, it  destroys  four  and  a  half 
times  more  people  than  do  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and 
diphtheria  combined. 

— New  York  Medical  Journal. 
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saving  to  the  state  in  the  single  mat- 
ter of  administration.  It  amounts 
to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
vi^hich  will  be  a  perceptible  lighten- 
ing of  the  burden  of  direct  taxation. 
This  saving,  however,  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  what  will  be  saved  to  the 
taxpayers  under  the  new  system.*' 
As  the  new  system  has  been  in  oper- 
ation only  since  April  15,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  it  has  already 
accomplished,  or  to  judge  of  its  re- 
sults. Whatever  its  results  may  be, 
however,  economy  can  hardly  be 
one  of  them,  since  for  nine  years  not 
a  dollar  has  been  spent  by  the  boards 
of  managers  without  the  approval 
beforehand  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy.  The  abolition  of  these 
boards,  when  complete  financial  con- 
trol was  already  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, cannot  increase  the  Com- 
mission's power  to  effect  a  saving, 
since  its  power  was  already  abso- 
lute in  this  direction.  Even  if  a  fur- 
ther saving  could  be  effected,  it  is* 
clear  from  the  above  statements  that 
it  should  not  be  demanded,  since 
economy  has  been  carried  already  to 
an  extreme. 

As  examples  of  alleged  extrava- 
gance under  the  former  system  of 
management,  two  pictures  are  print- 
ed in  connection  with  this  article — 

•  one    of   the    **opera    house   at    the 
Binghamton    State    Hospital,    con- 

^structed  at  reported  cost  of  from 
$75,000  to  $100,000;"  the  other, 
"one  of  the  costly  greenhouses 
which  have  been  provided  for  the 
Binghamton  State  Insane  Hospital." 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for 
one  interested  iA  the  subject  and  un- 
dertaking to  write  upon  it  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  cost  of  the  buildings 
in  question.  The  assembly  hall  at 
Binghamton,  instead  of  costing 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  cost  $51,- 


700,  an  amount  which  included 
seats  for  1,000  persons,  scenery,  and 
other  furnishings.  It  was  planned 
by  the  state  architect,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  in  1895.  The  building  is 
used  for  religious  services  every 
Sunday,  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
chapel  or  church,  which  every  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  must  have ;  in  the 
auditorium  four  sessions  a  week  of 
the  training  school  for  nurses  are 
held  during  three-quarters  of  the 
year ;  nearly  every  week,  during  the 
cooler  months  of  the  year,  one  or 
two  dramatic,  musical,  or  literary 
entertainments  are  given  in  the  hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  assem- 
bly hall  serves  still  another  piirpose. 
It  stands  on  somewhat  sloping 
ground  and  has  a  well-lighted  base- 
ment in  which  the  machine  shops  of 
the  institution  are  located.  Here  are 
the  power  lathes,  drills,  pipe-cutting 
machines,  and  other  iron  and  tin- 
working  apparatus  necessary  fof  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  steam 
and  electric  plants.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  space  available  in  the  assem- 
bly building  for  these  shops,  a  sep- 
arate building  that  would  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  would  be  re- 
quired  to  house  them. 

The  greenhouse  was  built  about 
ten  years  ago  on  plans  provided  by 
the  state  architect  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  the  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose being  $2, 500.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  first  appropriation  was  obtained, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient room  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
advantage,  and  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000  more.  The  pur- 
pose   of    the    greenhouse    was    the 
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tions  and  Charities.  Upon  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Control 
in  1 901,  the  Board  of  Chanties  and 
Correction  was  abolished,  and  at 
that  time  Mr.  Jackson  became  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  New  York 
5>ociety,  taking  special  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
pendent  Children. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  serving 
at  one  time  as  a  member  of  its  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Minnesota  state  board 
was  also  secretary  of  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correct- 
ion, and  was  in  constant  demand 
for  public  addresses  in  Minnesota 
and  adjoining  states.  He  has  pub- 
lished tw^o  useful  pamphlets  on  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
jails,  lockups,  and  poorhouses.  Be- 
fore leaving  St.  Paul  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege. In  1894  he  had  charge,  at 
Hinckley,  of  the  special  relief  fund 
raised  for  the  sufferers  from  the 
Hinckley  forest  fire. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Min- 
neaiKjlis  has  been  managed  tempo- 
rarily by  its  president.  Professor 
Frank  L.  McVey,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  It  has  the  founda- 
tions of  an  exceptionally  progressive 
and  influential  society,  and  we  an- 
ticipate that  from  the  rivalry  and 
good  works  between  tliis  society  and 
that  in  the  sister  city  of  St.  Paul 
much  benefit  will  result,  not  only  to 
the  twin  cities,  but  to  organized 
charitv  in  other  cities. 


♦  ♦ 


the  state  of  New  York  for  the  care  of 
its  insane.  A  misjudged  attempt  by 
Governor  Odell  to  create  a  repre- 
sentation for  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Governor  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration is  analyzed  and  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  partisan 
press  on  the  subject  are  exposed. 
Of  course,  Charities  has  absolute- 
ly no  political  bias  and  takes  no  part 
in  the  discussion  of  partisan  ques- 
tions. We  have  a  clear  duty,  how- 
ever, to  the  charitable  interests 
of  the  state  and  any  attempt  to 
distort  the  facts  in  relation  td  the 
state's  dependents  and  the  provision 
made  for  them  will  receive  from 
time  to  time  our  respectful  and  ear- 
nest consideration.  We  invite  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  article  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  care  of  the 


msane. 


We  publish  on  another  page  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of 


The  article,  "Boston  Newsboys, 
How  They  Live  and  Work,"  by 
Mr.  Everett  W.  Goodhue,  in  Char- 
ities for  June  7,  appears  in  part  in 
the  Medical  Record,  which  adds  this 
editorial  comment : 

"In  order  to  combat  the  evils 
which  are  necessarily  associated 
with  the  pursuit  of  newsvending, 
Mr.  Goodhue  says  that  in  Boston 
some  of  the  older  boys  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  union  with  the  ob- 
ject of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
industry.  The  idea  of  this  federa- 
tion is  to  shut  out  the  small  boy  from 
the  business  by  raising  the  age  limit 
to  fourteen  years,  and  thereby  to  do 
away  with  the  excessive  competi- 
tion. The  law  of  Boston  would,  if 
enforced,  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  for  under  it  the  small  boy 
would  be  protected  from  many  of 
the  dangers  of  newspaper  selling. 

'*This  licensing  law,  although  not 
*^<)  effective  as  it  should  be,  owing 
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to  the  laxity  of  the  city  authorities 
in  enforcing  it,  is  nevertheless  a  use- 
ful one,  as  it  keeps  the  very  small 
boys  and  girls  off  the  crowded  thor-^ 
oughfares,  and  away  from  those 
corners  where,  especially  at  night, 
evil  works  in  its  worst  forms.  The 
mere  fact  that  3,500  boys  in  Boston 
take  out  licenses  is  a  testimony  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  measure. 

**Every  large  city  might,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  whole  com- 
munity and  especially  to  those  di- 
rectly concerned,  pass  regulations 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  newspapers 
except  by  those  fitted  to  undertake 
the  work.  It  is  much  better  in  all 
ways  that  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  employ  themselves  in  this 
manner.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  a  boy  gets  far  more,  stocking 
his  brain  with  useful  knowledge 
than  in  learning  the  vices  of  the 
streets,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
may  be  acquiring  a  keenness  in  trad- 
ing which  in  after  life  he  can  utilize 
in  overreaching  his  fellowmen." 


bles.  The  house  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  permanent  residents,  but 
it  has  a  transient  department  for 
women  passing  through  or  stopping 
for  a  few  days  in  the  city. 


* 


A  woman's  hotel,  known  as  the 
Franklin  Square  House,  was  opened 
in  Boston  July  15.  The  building, 
was  until  recently  the  home  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  once  the  St^  James 
Hotel,  but  has  been  rebuilt  and  re- 
fitted for  its  new  purpose.  There 
are  accommodations  for  four  hun- 
dred guests.  Every  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  surround- 
ings pleasant  and  homelike.  The 
rooms  are  rented  at  from  fifty 
cents  to  two  dollars  a  week,  with 
two  in  a  room,  and  from  fifty  cents 
to  three  dollars  and  a  half  with  one 
in 'a  room.  Board  is  uniformly 
three  dollars  a  week,  but  the  resi- 
dents have  the  privilege  of  ordering 
extras  from  cards  placed  on  the  ta- 


A  notable  addition  to  Boston's 
list  of  charities,  the  Burrage  Hos- 
pital, on  Bumkin  Island,  was  opened 
July  14.  It  has  been  founded  'and 
is  supported  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Burrage 
and  his  wife,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
relief  of  sick  children,  particularly 
those  who  are  crippled  or  deformed. 
The  island  on  which  the  hospital  is 
situated  lies  midway  between  Hing- 
ham  and  Hull,  rises  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a 
magnificent  southwest  exposure,  so 
that  it  reaps  the  fullest  benefit  of 
the  prevailing  summer  air  currents 
of  this  vicinity.  The  hospital  al- 
ready has  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  and  two 
hundred  can  be  received  and  pro- 
vided for  without  discomfort. 
Any  child  not  suffering  from  a  con- 
tagious disease  will  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital  upon  the  certificate  of 
any  physician  of  the  city.  No  pay- 
ment for  treatment  is  received,  and 
only  children  of  the  very  poor  are 
desired.  The  first  sentence  on  the 
admission  card  •  reads :  "The  Bur- 
rage Hospital  IS  a  free  summer  hos- 
pital for  sick  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  unable  to  provide 
proper  care  and  treatment  for 
them."  There  are  no  accommoda- 
tions for  mothers  of  the  children, 
but  parents  and  guardians  may  visit 
them  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  hospital  will  be 
closed  during  the  winter  months. 
Dr.  Clarence  Crane,  the  superin- 
tendent, will  be  assisted  by  a  small 
staff,  with  internes  and  nurses, 
The  visiting  staff  includes  the  best 
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physicians  in  Boston,  who  will  con- 
tribute their  services. 


Contracts  will  be  let  within  a 
short  time  for  shower  baths  for  nine 
public  school  buildings  in  Manhat- 
tan, which  with  the  baths  in  Public 
School  No.  I  at  Henry,  Catherine 
and  Oliver  streets,  will  make  ten 
bathing  places  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  school  system. 
The  baths  will  be  built  each  in  two 
divisions — one,  open  shower  baths 
for  boys,  and  the  other  consisting  of 
separate  booth  showers  and  indi- 
vidual dressing  rooms  for  girls.  The 
schools  selected  for  the  baths  are : 

P.  S.  23,  Mulberry  and  Bayard 
Streets. 

P.  S.  30,  230  East  Eighty-eighth 
Street. 

P.  S.  34,  108  Broome  Street. 

P.  S.  79,  42  First  Street. 

P.  S.  113,  7  Downing  Street. 

P.  S.  147,  East  Broadway  and 
Scammel  Street. 

P.  S.  158,  Avenue  A,  between 
Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth 
Streets. 

P.  S.  160,  Rivington  and  Suffolk 
Streets. 

Girls'  High  School,  146  Grand 
Street. 

The  baths  in  Public  School  No.  i 
will  be  opened  hereafter,  presumably 
for  adults,  every  Sunday  morning. 

ft 

Mayor  Maybury,  the  Poor  Com- 
mission, Superintendent  John  L. 
McDonnell,  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, and  Superintendent  J.  W.  Rad- 
ford, of  the  d'Arcambal  Home  of 
Detroit,  have  formulated  a  plan  for 
the  care  of  the  blind  and  crippled  of 
the  city.  Mayor  Mayburv  had  sue- 
gested  a  municipal  home  or  work- 
shop. A  modified  plan  proposed  bv 
Superintendent  McDonnell  has  been 


adopted.  The  Mayor  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  list  of  the 
cripples  and  their  injuries,  their  dis- 
position to  work,  their  age,  and  sex. 
The  committee  will  draw  up  a  cir- 
cular setting  forth  the  details  of  the 
plan,  to  be  sent  to  about  one  hundred 
factories  in  the  city,  asking  for  in- 
formation as  to  just  what  kind  of 
work  they  have  which  can  be  done 
by  cripples  and  blind  persons.  An 
attempt  will  then  be  made  to  pro- 
vide this  class  of  dependents  with 
work  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come, at  least,  partially  self-support- 
ing. 


*  * 


•  Officers  of  the  departments  of 
public  charities  in  the  four  second- 
class  cities  of  New  York,  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester,  Troy,  and  Albany, 
met  in  convention  in  Syracuse  July 
10.  The  conference  was  designed 
to  promote  co-operation,  afford  in- 
formation concerning  the  work  of 
public  charity  in  each  city,  and  to  re- 
sult in  the  adoption  of  uniform 
methods  in  administration.  A  per- 
manent organization  was  effected. 
Mr.  Harvey  D.  Burril,  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  correction  of 
Syracuse,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Erwin,  deputy  commis- 
sioner, Albany,  secretary.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Albany  at  a 
time  not  vet  determined. 


* 


The  State  Board  of  Chanties  held 
its  stated  meeting  for  July  at  the 
United  Charities  Building,  New 
York  City,  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  of 
Saint  Joseph's  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives, located  in  the  Borough  of 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  Board  directed  that  a  special 
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inquiry  be  made  through  the  in- 
spectors into  the  educational  meth- 
ods and  facilities  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  it  is  required  to  visit 
and  inspect. 

Inspection  reports  covering  a 
large  number  of  public  and  private 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions were  considered,  and  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed,  to  bring  the 
same  to  the  attention  of  the  bpards 
of  managers  of  the  institutions  af- 
fected, with  the  request  that  the  re- 
ports be  given  consideration  and  that 
suitable  action  be  taken  toward  the 
correction  of  any  defects  of  adminis- 
trafion. 

The  Board  has  received  a  request 
for  approval  of  the  incorporation  of 
''Our  Lady  of  Victory  Sanitarium," 
with  its  principal  office  at  Kingston. 
The  objects  are  to  establish  a  hos- 
pital and  sanatorium  for  sick  and 
convalescent  patients  and  a  training 
school  for  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  nurses  and  domestic  servants 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Burtsue  of  Kingston, 
is  one  of  the  incorporators. 


* 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

In  the  item  which  appeared  on 
P^S^  57  oi  your  issue  of  July  12, 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  tenement 
dwellers,  you  don't  tell  the  whole 
story.  One  always  wants  to  know 
how  it  .ended." 

Through  the  kind  interest  of 
Mr.  R.,"  the  rent  was  secured,  the 
resident  of  the  lower  East  Side" 
went  to  Coney  Island  with  Annie 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  much- 
needed  rest. 

More  friends  are  needed  to  fur- 
nish the  month's  rent  for  other 
women,  that  they  may  have  the  op- 


ii 


n 


ti 


portunity  to  recuperate  for  the  win- 
ter's work. 

One  Who  Knows. 


The  board  of  managers  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
concentration  of  the  charitable  so- 
cieties of  the  city  in  a  singfle  build- 
ing. 


Secretary  Baker,  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health,  is  interested 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
state  hospital  for  consumptives.  The 
next  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  such  an 
institution. 


«  * 


The  admirable  address  on  the 
subject,  \*What  Shall  We  Do  with 
the  Consumptive  Poor?"  delivered 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  at  the  National 
Conference,  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Medical  Record,  July  5.  An  ab- 
stract of  this  paper  appeared  in 
Charities,  July  5,  in  the  report  of 
the  conference,  page  22. 


DEPORTATION  OF  ALIEN  DEPENDENTS. 


The  plan  of  keeping  an  alphabeti- 
cal index  of  the  names  of  immi- 
grants arriving  at  Ellis  Island, 
noted  in  Charities  for  July  12,  has 
been  made  the  basis  for  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  deportation  of  the 
dependent  aliens  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  of  New  York  City. 

"Rule  7.  Any  alien  immigrant 
who  shall  come  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law  may  be  re- 
turned, as  by  law  provided,  at  any 
time  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival,  at  the  expense  of  the 
person  or  persons,  vessel,  trans- 
portation  company,   or  corporation 
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bringing  such  alien;  and  any  alien 
immigrant  who  shall  become  a  pub- 
lic charge  within  one  year  after  his 
arrival  from  causes  existing  prior  to 
his  landing  may  be  returned  at  the 
expense  of  said  above-named  parties. 
The  expense  above  mentioned  shall 
include  all  expenses  incurred  for 
maintenance,  after  such  cases  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  provided 
said  Bureau,  upon  investigation,  has 
ascertained  the  case  to  be  one  for 
deportation,  and  has  so  ordered. 

**Rule  8.  Any  immigrant  who  has 
been  lawfully  landed  and  who  has 
become  a  public  charge  from  acci- 
dent, or  bodily  ailment,  or  disease,  or 
physical  inability  to  earn  a  living:^ 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  may  be  deported  within 
one  year  from  date  of  landing  at  the 
expense  of  the  'immigrant  fund/ 
upon  a  proper  case  for  relief  being: 
first  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration : 

'^Provided,  Said  pauper  immigrant 
is  delivered  at  a  port  designated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  free  of 
charge,  and  said  'immigrant  fund' 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  public  or 
charitable  institution  fixed  charees, 
ag^reed  upon,  for  the  care  of  any 
alien  immigrant  who  has  fallen  into 
distress  within  and  until  the  end  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  landine. 
and  has  become  a  public  chargre  from 
above  causes,  from  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation to  the  Bureau  of  Immiera- 
tion  and  establishment  of  said  im- 
migrant's right  to  relief." 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  when 
an  alien  applied  to  the  city  for  help 
to  send  him  to  the  Barge  Office 
with  a  letter,  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  order  that  the  immigration 
authorities  might  have  him  deport- 
ed.     This   plan   w^as   defective    for 


several  reasons.  The  Department 
of  Public  Charities  was  supposed  to 
see  that  he  got  to  the  Barge  Office, 
but  once  there,  so  it  is  said,  his  case 
was  not  always  attended  to.  He 
might  show  the  letter  to  a  subordi- 
nate, who  would  merely  tell  him  to 
*'Get  out."  Even  if  the  letter  came 
to  the  Commissioner's  or  Deputy 
Commissioner's  attention,  the  case 
did  not  always  have  the  attention 
needed.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
no  list  in  which  an  immigrant's 
name  could  be  looked  up  unless  the 
ship  which  brought  him  was  known. 
There  would  only  be  the  immi- 
grant's own  statement,  therefore, 
to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  which  can  be  legally  deported. 

All  aliens  who  apply  for  relief  at 
the  Department  are  now  turned 
over  to  one  agent.  He  learns  their 
history  so  far  as  possible,  verifies  as 
much  of  it  as  he  can,  and  enters  it 
according  to  a  regular  form  in  a 
special  book.  Then  this  record,  if 
the  applicant  is  referred  to  the  Im- 
migration Bureau,  is  copied  and 
sent  to  Ellis  Island  with  him.  The 
Commissioner  of  Immigration 
sends  a  letter  to  the  Bureau,  supply- 
ing additional  information  about  the 
case  and  reporting  the  disposition 
he  has  made  of  it.  The  first  entry 
in  this  book  was  dated  June  6,  and 
there  are  now  about  200.  Every 
year  the  Bureau  handles  nearly  2,- 
000  alien  cases.  The  records  in 
previous  years  are  scattered 
through  the  letterpress  books  of  the 
Department,  and  a  particular  inci- 
dent is  as  hard  to  find  as  was  the 
name  of  an  individual  immigrant 
from  the  Ellis  Island  records  before 
the  system  was  changed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting: 
to  note  that  the  Immigration  Bill 
which  recently  passed  the  House  of 
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inquiry  be  made  through  the  in- 
spectors into  the  educational  meth- 
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The  Board  has  received  a  request 
for  approval  of  the  incorporation  of 
"Our  Lady  of  Victory  Sanitarium," 
with  its  principal  office  at  Kingston. 
The  objects  are  to  establish  a  hos- 
pital and  sanatorium  for  sick  and 
convalescent  patients  and  a  training 
school  for  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  nurses  and  domestic  servants 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
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Dr.  Richard  L.  Burtsue  of  Kingston, 
is  one  of  the  incorporators. 


portunity  to  recuperate  for  the  win- 
ter's work. 


* 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

In  the  item  which  appeared  on 
P^&^  57  of  your  issue  of  July  12, 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  tenement 
dwellers,  you  don't  tell  the  whole 
story.  One  always  wants  to  know 
*^how  it  .ended." 

Through  the  kind  interest  of 
''Mr.  R.,"  the  rent  was  secured,  the 
''resident  of  the  lower  East  Side" 
went  to  Coney  Island  with  Annie 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  much- 
needed  rest. 

More  friends  are  needed  to  fur- 
nish the  month's  rent  for  other 
women,  that  they  may  have  the  op- 


One  Who  Knows. 


The  board  of  managers  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
concentration  of  the  charitable  so- 
cieties of  the  city  in  a  singfle  build- 
ing. 


*  * 


Secretary  Baker,  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health,  is  interested 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
state  hospital  for  consumptives.  The 
next  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  such  an 
institution. 


«  * 


The  admirable  address  on  the 
subject,  'IWhat  Shall  We  Do  with 
the  Consumptive  Poor?"  delivered 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  at  the  National 
Conference,  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Medical  Record,  July  5.  An  ab- 
stract of  this  paper  appeared  in 
Charities^  July  5,  in  the  report  of 
the  conference,  page  22. 


DEPORTATION  OF  AUEN  DEPENDENTS. 


The  plan  of  keeping  an  alphabeti- 
cal index  of  the  names  of  immi- 
grants arriving  at  Ellis  Island, 
noted  in  Charities  for  July  12,  has 
been  made  the  basis  for  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  deportation  of  the 
dependent  aliens  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  of  New  York  City. 

"Rule  7.  Any  alien  immigrant 
who  shall  come  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law  may  be  re- 
turned, as  by  law  provided,  at  any 
time  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival,  at  the  expense  of  the 
person  or  persons,  vessel,  trans- 
portation  company,   or   corporation 
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bringing  such  alien;  and  any  alien 
immigrant  who  shall  become  a  pub- 
lic charge  within  one  year  after  his 
arrival  from  causes  existing  prior  to 
his  landing  may  be  returned  at  the 
expense  of  said  above-named  parties. 
The  expense  above  mentioned  shall 
include  all  expenses  incurred  for 
maintenance,  after  such  cases  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  provided 
said  Bureau,  upon  investigation,  has 
ascertained  the  case  to  be  one  for 
deportation,  and  has  so  ordered. 

'*Rule  8.  Any  immigrant  who  has 
been  lawfully  landed  and  who  has 
become  a  public  charge  from  acci- 
dent, or  bodily  ailment,  or  disease,  or 
physical  inability  to  earn  a  living:^ 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  may  be  deported  within 
one  year  from  date  of  landing  at  the 
expense  of  the  ^immigrant  fund/ 
upon  a  proper  case  for  relief  being: 
first  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration : 

**Pro7nded,  Said  pauper  immigrant 
is  delivered  at  a  port  designated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  free  of 
charge,  and  said  'immigrant  fund* 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  public  or 
charitable  institution  fixed  charees, 
agreed  upon,  for  the  care  of  any 
alien  immigrant  who  has  fallen  into 
distress  within  and  until  the  end  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  landine, 
and  has  become  a  public  charee  from 
above  causes,  from  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation to  the  Bureau  of  Immiera- 
tion  and  establishment  of  said  im- 
migrant's right  to  relief." 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  when 
an  alien  applied  to  the  city  for  help 
to  send  him  to  the  Barge  Office 
with  a  letter,  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  order  that  the  immigration 
authorities  might  have  him  deport- 
ed.     This   plan    was   defective    for 


several  reasons.  The  Department 
of  Public  Charities  was  supposed  to 
see  that  he  got  to  the  Barge  Office, 
but  once  there,  so  it  is  said,  his  case 
was  not  always  attended  to.  He 
might  show  the  letter  to  a  subordi- 
nate, who  would  merely  tell  him  to 
"Get  out."  Even  if  the  letter  came 
to  the  Commissioner's  or  Deputy 
Commissioner's  attention,  the  case 
did  not  always  have  the  attention 
needed.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
no  list  in  which  an  immigrant's 
name  could  be  looked  up  unless  the 
ship  which  brought  him  was  known. 
There  would  only  be  the  immi- 
grant's own  statement,  therefore, 
to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  which  can  be  legally  deported. 

All  aliens  who  apply  for  relief  at 
the  Department  are  now  turned 
over  to  one  agent.  He  learns  their 
history  so  far  as  possible,  verifies  as 
much  of  it  as  he  can,  and  enters  it 
according  to  a  regular  form  in  a 
special  book.  Then  this  record,  if 
the  applicant  is  referred  to  the  Im- 
migration Bureau,  is  copied  and 
sent  to  Ellis  Island  with  him.  The 
Commissioner  of  Immigration 
sends  a  letter  to  the  Bureau,  supply- 
ing additional  information  about  the 
case  and  reporting  the  disposition 
he  has  made  of  it.  The  first  entry 
in  this  book  was  dated  June  6,  and 
there  are  now  about  200.  Every 
year  the  Bureau  handles  nearly  2,- 
000  alien  cases.  The  records  in 
previous  years  are  scattered 
through  the  letterpress  books  of  the 
Department,  and  a  particular  inci- 
dent is  as  hard  to  find  as  was  the 
name  of  an  individual  immigrant 
from  the  Ellis  Island  records  before 
the  system  was  changed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting: 
to  note  that  the  Immigration  Bill 
which  recently  passed  the  Hmise  of 
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Representatives  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  provided  that 
immigrants  might  be  returned  at  any 
time  during  the  first  three  years  in- 
stead of  during  the  first  year,  as  at 
present,  if  they  unlawfully  entered. 
It  also  increased  the  causes  for 
which  immigrants  might  be  exclud- 
ed. After  the  first  year,  complain- 
ant, city  or  state,  must  bring  the 
man  to  court. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHIUNTHROPIC 

WORK. 


BY   PAUL  U.    KELLOGG. 


The  court,  the  county  jail,  the 
poorhouse,  the  asylum,  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  quarantine  station — 
such  was  the  variety  of  scene  around 
which  the  discussions  Df  the  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  Work 
centered  during  the  fifth  week  of 
the  course.  This  enumeration  shows, 
if  nothing  else,  not  •  only  the 
wide  range  of  activities  which  the 
school  touches  upon  in  its  brief  cur- 
riculum^ but  also  the  broad  field 
which  charity  of  to-day  has  called 
its  own. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  have 
continued  in  interest.  Not  only 
have  some  stirring  addresses  been 
given,  but  also  interesting  ex- 
cursions have  been  taken  illus- 
trative of  the  subjects  in  hand. 
The  discussion  of  medical  charities 
under  leadership  of  Dr.  Silas  F. 
Hallock  of  New  York  concluded 
with  a  trip  on  Tuesday,  July  15,  to 
the  Quarantine  Station  on  Staten 
Island  on  invitation  of  Dr.  Alvah 
H.  Doty,  health  officer  of  this  port. 
The  water  jaunt  in  the  tug  "Gov- 
ernor Flower,"  down  the  bay  past 
Swinburne  Island,  was  a  pleasant 
recreation     for    minds     surcharged 


with  statistics  ranging  on  topics 
from  paiiperism  to  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Doty  conducted  the  party  over  the 
boats  and  through  hi^  laboratories, 
giving  a  graphic  description  and 
demonstration  of  the  methods, 
largely  worked  out  at  this  station 
under  his  regime,  by  which  modern 
quarantine  stations  ward  off  con- 
tagion without  hampering  com- 
merce. 

On  Monday  evening  the  members 
of  the  school  ate  dinner  at  the  Cafe 
Boulevard,  went  the  rounds  of  the 
East  Side  streets  and  had  a  glimpse 
of  sonorous  tragedy  as  it  is  put  on 
the  boards  of  the  Chinese  theater. 
There  was  a  visit  to  the  almshouse 
and  other  institutions  on  Black- 
well's  Island  on  Wednesday,  and  on 
Friday  the  members  of  the  school 
were  guests  of  the  Department  of 
Correction  at  Hart's  Island.  Sat- 
urday was  spent  at  Sea  Breeze,  the 
summer  home  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  in  what  one  member  of  the 
class  aptly  called  field  work  in  fresh- 
air  charities. 

The  lecture  on  Tuesday,  July  15, 
was  by  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  sec- 
retary to  Mayor  Low  and  formerly 
head-worker  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement. The  subject  was  *' Munici- 
pal Activity  Involving  the  Welfare 
of  the  Poor,"  and  he  traced  the 
change  which,  in  the  past  ten  years, 
has  come  over  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  legitimate  scope  and  re- 
sponsibility of  municipal  govern- 
ment. "A  department  of  the  city 
government,"  said  he,  "owes  it  to 
the  city  to  render  any  service  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  appropriations 
which  may  be  for  the  public  health 
or  welfare."  This  policy,  where  it 
has  been  carried  out,  has  been,  to 
Mr.  Reynolds's  mind,  revolutionary 
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in  its  consequences..  He  showed 
how  it  had  influenced,  in  New  York 
City,  not  only  the  Departments  o£ 
Health  and  Public  Charities  but 
had  led  to  a  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive use  of  school  "buildings, 
of  parks,  and  of  docks.  "A  public 
park,"  said  he,  "is  to-day  used  a«  a 
place  for  recreation  rather  than  for 
remote  botanical  observation."  He 
heartily  endorsed  the  efforts  being 
made  to  turn  the  capital  invested 
in  the  public  school  buildings  to 
utilization  for  other  and  uplifting 
purposes  outside  of  school  hours. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  address 
was  the  new  definition  he  gave  to 
*'the  poor."  "The  definition  is  much 
different  to-day  than  a  half  century 
ago.  The  poor  is  the  dependent 
class,  but  that  term  designates  more 
than  merely  those  who  ask  for  food 
or  clothing.  The  dependent  class  in- 
cludes those  who  depend  upon  the 
public,  for  education,  for  exercise, 
for  social  advancement.  They  may 
depend  for  books  or  for  .much 
broader  things.  The  settlements  and 
other  scattered  agencies  have  met 
these  needs  so  far  as  they  have  beert 
able.  But  if  we  can  get  the  school 
buildings  we  will  not  only  dabble  in 
this  block  and  that  block  but  can 
help  all  the  people,  throughout  a 
great  city.  The  social  experiment  of 
yesterday  has  thus  become  the 
municipal  program  of  to-day,  with 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  give  out  a  dole  and  leave 
the  poor  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  their  own  way." 

Since  the  days  of  Job  and  his  ash- 
heap,  the  proper  environment  for 
poverty-stricken  age  has  perplexed 
humanity,  and  the  almshouse  was  as 
live  a  problem  as- ever  when  dis- 
cussed before  the  summer  school  on 


Wednesday  by  Miss  Mary  Vida 
Clark,  secretary  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Differentiation  of  Agencies 
for  the  Care  of  Dependents."  State 
hospitals  and  asylums  and  colonies 
are  frpm  one  point  of  view.  Miss 
Clark  pointed  out,  but  offshoots  of 
the  original  almshouse  stock.  The 
proper  organization  of  an  almshouse 
is  conditioned  by  the  existence  of 
such  institutions  for  those  classes  of 
dependents  which  it  cannot  properly 
care  for  but  which  drift  to  it  if  there 
is  no  special  provision  made  for 
them.  These  institutions  have  taken 
from  the  almshouse  a  large  part  of 
its  earlier  work.  Little  by  little  the 
correction  of  its  evils  has  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  almshouse  un- 
til we  can  almost  see  the  day  when 
it  will  be  hardly  more  than  a  home 
for  the  aged,  differing  from  other 
homes  of  this  class  only  in  being 
owned  and  maintained  by  public  in- 
stead of  private  charity.  Indeed, 
with  the  multiplication  of  institu- 
tions for  special  classes  and  the  more 
perfect .  co-operation  between  public 
and  private  charitable  agencies,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  almshouse  may 
not  cease  to  exist. 

"Wherever  you  go  you  will  find  a 
bad  almshouse,"  said  Mr.  James  F. 
Jackson,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  "I 
have  not  found  the  other  kind  and  I 
have  searched  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  So  wherever  you  go 
there  is  a  chance  before  you  of  do- 
ing a  great  good."  Mr.  Jackson  pre- 
sided at  the  four  sessions  devoted  to 
the  "Institutional  Care  of  Adults" 
of  which  this  was  the  first,  and  his 
wide  experience  and  incisive  utter- 
ance gave  rare  zest  to  all  of  the  dis- 
cussions. 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  chief  phy- 
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sician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children 
at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on 
Thursday,  on  "Mental  Defectives, 
Their  Classification  and  Training.'* 

Dr.  Barr  makes  this  interesting 
and  typically  American  classification 
of  the  feeble  in  mind,  (i)  The 
Idiot:  (a)  apathetic,  (b)  excitable. 
These  are  not  improvable  and  noth- 
ing can  be  given  to  them  save 
asylum  care.  (2)  The  Idio-im- 
becile :  improvable  in  a  slight  degree. 
(3)  The  Imbecile:  (a)  high  grade, 
(b)  middle  grade,  (c)  low  grade. 
These  classes  may  be  trained  in 
various  lines.  (4)  The  Moral  Im- 
becile: (o)  high  grade,  (&)  middle 
grade,  (c)  low  grade.  Training 
under  custodial  care  is  the  only  hope 
for  these  unfortunates  who  are 
a-moral  or  completely  lacking  in 
moral  perception. 

Mercy,  pity,  humane  feelings,  and 
self-defense  alike  call  for  legislation 
which  shall  forbid  the  perpetuation 
of  evil  and  the  contamination  of  pure 
stock.  Much  has  been  done  to  re- 
deem and  raise  the  feeble-minded  to 
higher  planes  by  training,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  establish- 
ment of  separate  asylums  for  the 
helpless  idiotic,  the  idio-imbecile 
and  the  epileptic,  now  burdening  the 
training  schools;  legislative  enact- 
ments for  the  separation  of  abnor- 
mal from  normal  children  and  re- 
quiring their  assignment  to  schools 
for  special  training;  the  permanent 
sequestration,  under  conditions  dic- 
tated by  science,  of  those  adjudgfed 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  parenthood 
and  citizenship;  the  opening  of 
reservations  and  colonies  to  which 
may  be  transferred  those  trained  in 
the  various  institutions. 

On  Friday  a  striking  appeal  for 
reform  of  existing  penal  codes  was 
made  by  Mr.   Charlton  T.   Lewis, 


president  of  the  New  York  State 
Prison  Association,  in  an  address 
on  *'The  Principles  Underlying  the 
Problem  of  Crime."  He  affirmed 
that  the,  traditional  methods  by 
which '  governments  now  deal  with 
crime  in  all  civilized  countries 
have  proved  a  failure.  As  im- 
provements, rational,  effective,  hu- 
mantarian,  capable  of  indefinite  de- 
velopment and  of  elastic  modifica- 
tion "to  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime,"  Mr.  Lewis  upheld  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  probation  for 
first  offenders,  and  the  pprole  sys- 
tem. The  first  .principle  should  be 
not  to  confine  a  man  until  it  is 
clearly  the  last  resort — clear  that  so- 
ciety is  not  safe  with  him  free.  Once 
imprisoned,  the  criminal  should  be 
detained  until  he  proves  that  he  is 
fit  for  freedom  and  gives  promise  of 
becoming  an  independent,  self-sup- 
porting citizen,  amenable  to  the 
law.  The  present  penal  system  fas- 
tens the  criminal  to  the  past.  He 
should  be  filled  with  hope  for  the 
future. 


The  three  playgrounds  of  the 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Parks  and 
Playgrounds,  which  are  located  in 
the  tenement  districts  of  the  city 
were  opened  early  in  July.  Sixty 
thousand  was  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance at  the  playgrounds  last  sum- 
mer. Two  or  three  hundred  can  be 
seen  during  the  morning  and  after- 
noon hours  at  any  of  them  now. 


• 


The  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a 
law  in  1900  making  the  neelect  of 
children  by  parents  a  felony.  The 
first  conviction  under  this  law  oc- 
curred at  Toledo  recently,  when  two 
old  offenders  were  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  terms  of  ten  months  and 
one  year,  respecti^'ely. 


mis 
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Our  article  of  a  week 
HMpM^i.    ago    in    regard    to    the 

state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane has  stirred  up  discussion  be- 
yond our  expectations,  and  we  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  to  some  extent  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  partisan  attack  and  defense. 
Our  presentation  of  the  exact  facts 
on  this  subject  at  the  present  time, 
was  not  due  to  the  pending  political 
contest,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that 
our  attention  had  been  called  to  a 
public  address  in  which  a  statement 
of  policy  and  results  had  been  made, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  call  for  dis- 
cussion in  a  review  of  an  entirely 
non-partisan  kind,  interested  solely 
in  the  welfare  and  the  judicious  pub- 
lic care  of  the  insane  and  other  pub- 
lic dependents,  and  allied  questions. 
^^'e  shall  be  happy  at.any  time  to 
give  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
whose  policies  we  have  criticised, 
and  it  is  certainly  our  aim  not  to 
present  at  any  time  "garbled"  or 
misleading  statements.  We  invite 
attention  to  a  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  on  another  page  of  the 
present  number. 

Several    weeks    ago    we 
Fo'li'lJ'aliliS.   announced     the      incor- 
poration of    the  Winni- 
fred     Masterson      Burke       Relief 


I'^oundation,  whose  trustees  are 
Messrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  William 
Hubbard  White,  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard,  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  and  John  M. 
Bufke.  We  explained  at  that  time 
that  the  object  of  the  foundation 
was  to  receive  and  administer  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  trust 
for  the  establishment  of  a  convales- 
cent hospital  and  the  relief  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  self-supporting, 
but  who,  through  illness  or  accident, 
are  brought  into  financial  straits, 
and  to  provide  temporarily  for  the 
necessities  of  the  families  of  such 
persons  when  the  bread-winner  is 
thus  disabled. 

Fuller  particulars  concerning  this 
unique  and  munificent  foundation 
have  since  been  published  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  It  appears  that 
the  fund  amounts  to  about 
$4,000,000.  The  language  of  the 
trust  deed  concerning  the  objects  of 
the  fund  is  as  follows : 

"The  benefits  of  the  foundation 
shall  be  reserved  for  intelligent  and 
respectable  men  and  women,  who  in 
consequence  of  sickness  or  dis- 
charge from  hospitals  before 
they  have  regained  strength  suf- 
ficient to  earn  their  livelihood,  or 
in  consequence  of  other  misfortune 
may  be  in  need  of  temporary  assist- 
ance." It  is  further  provided  that 
"the  fund    shall    be  used    in  such 
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way  as  not  to  inicrease,  but  to  pre- 
vent, the  growth  of  poverty,  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  founder  being 
to  help  those  who  give  or  have  given 
evidence  of  being  wilHng  to  help 
themselves." 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  announced  that 
the  trustees  are  to  "associate  with 
themselves  a  committee  on  plan  and 
scope,  so  that  when  the  income  of 
the  fund  shall  be  available  the  op- 
erations may  be  undertaken  in  such 
way  as  will  best  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  founder  upon  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  endowment."  Wide 
discretion  has  properly  been  left  to 
the  trustees  as  to  the  details  of  the 
plan  by  which  these  munificent  pur- 
poses are  to  be  carried  out. 
•  The  need  of  additional  provision 
for  convalescent  patients  is  one  to 
which  attention  has  repeatedly 
been  called  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
us  to  see  the  present  liberal  dona- 
tion taking  the  form  of  a  provision 
for  a  need  so  urgent.  In  our  judg- 
ment that  portion  of  the  fund  which 
will  remain  free  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  those  who  are  disabled 
by  accident  or  illness,  may  also 
prove  to  be  of  inestimable  public 
benefit.  In  the  newspaper  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  perhaps  unneces- 
sary emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  donor's  wish  expressed  in  the 
deed  of  trust  that  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  dispensing  his  bounty  shall 
be  as  expeditious  as  is  consistent 
with  propriety.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  this  is  likewise  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  donors  to  all  other  re- 
lief funds  and  of  the  managers  and 
agents  of  existing  relief  societies. 
To  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  and 
at  the  same  time  to  use  methods 


consistent  with  propriety  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  task,  as  the  agents 
in  charge  of  the  new  fund  will 
speedily  discover.  Our  prediction 
is  that  the  greatest  embarrassment 
will  be,  not  in  selecting  agents  who 
can  be  expeditious,  but  in  finding 
such  as  have  sound  and  expert  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  beneficiaries, 
and  in  the  giving  of  aid  in  such  a 
way  as  "not  to  increase,  but  to  pre- 
vent, the  growth  of  poverty."  We 
have  every  confidence  that  the  in- 
come of  $4,000,000  can  properly  be 
used  for  such  relief,  and,  assuming 
what  may  well  be  taken  for  granted, 
proper  co-ordination  with  other 
charitable  agencies  and  intelligent 
management,  we  predict  far-reach- 
ing and  beneficent  results  from  this 
generous  gift. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 
App^ntmtnt.  assistant  editor  of  Char- 
ities^ has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, to  succeed  Mr.  James  F.  Jack- 
son, whose  appointment  at  Minne- 
apolis we  announced  last  week.  The 
new  arrangement  will  go  into  effect 
on  September  i. 

Mr.  Persons  was  a  member  of 
the  Summer  School  of  1901,  and  is 
assistant  secretary  both  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  and  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference.  He  graduated 
from  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  1900, 
and  has  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  state.  His 
paper  on  "Reading  for  the  Poor," 
which  was  published  in  the  maga- 
zine number  of  Charities  for  May, 
has  also  been  published  in  the 
Library  Journal,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  request  for  the  joint  an- 
nual meeting  of  the   New    Jersey 
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State  Library  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  which 
was  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  March 
15.  Before  participating  in  a  joint 
college  debate  on  the  stibject  of 
"Immigration,"  between  Cornell  and 
Iowa  Colleges  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
Mr.  Persons  visited  New  York 
City,  Washington,  and  Chicago, 
preparing  in  this  thorough  way  for 
a  well-earned  victory  for  the  de- 
bating team  of  which  he  was  the 
leader,  and  laying  the  foundation 
also  for  a  permanent  interest  in 
social  problems. 

AH^hF»m  T^^  Young  Men's  Chris- 
for  c«ntum|i-  tian  Associations  of  Colo- 
^*'  rado  have  united  in 
an  effort  to  establish  a  "health 
farm"  for  convalescent  consump- 
tives, to  be  administered  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  Consumptives  at  Denver. 
The  plan  includes  the  purchase  of 
land  and  its  sanitary  equipment,  so 
that  young  men  needing  outdoor 
life,  cheerful  associations,  whole- 
some food  and  pleasant  employment 
may  receive  these  in  fullest  meas- 
ure. , 

After  careful  search  a  desirable, 
unimproved,  sixty-acre  tract  of  land 
sixtv  miles  west  of  Denver  was 
purchased.  One-third  of  this  tract  is 
above  irrigation,  and  particularly 
well  suited  for  the  location  of  build- 
ings. The  best  medical  service  that 
Denver  affords  will  t)e  readily  ob- 
tainable, for  a  physician  can  visit 
the  farm  and  return  to  his  city  prac- 
tice without  serious  loss  of  time. 
Such  surplus  products  of  the  farm 
as  mav  be  salable  will  be  within 
reach  of  a  good  market.  Before  the 
farm  can  be  put  into  use  an  artesian 
well,  costing  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  must  be  sunk.     The  money 


for  this  purpose  has  not  yet  been 
raised. 

The  farm  residents  will  use  for 
sleeping  purposes  tent  cottages, 
which  are  deemed  the  most  de- 
sirable and  healthful  for  men  with 
incipient  lung"  trouble.  The  terms 
for  admission  to  the  farm  cannot  be 
determined  accurately  until  the 
equipment  is  secured  and  in  place. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  committee  to 
charge  each  resident  a  moderate  but 
definite  sum  for  tent  cottage,  meals, 
laundry  and  other  privileges  of  the 
settlement. 

The  men  coming  will  necessarily 
submit  to  a  careiFul  medical  exam- 
ination, and  only  incipient  cases 
with  good  prospects  of  benefit  can 
be  received.  This  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  those  whom  tlie 
treatment  may  help;  nor  would  the 
equipment  provide  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  hospital  treatment. 
Business  friends  may  arrange  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  employees  who. 
need  the  farm  life  for  a  time,  as 
can  also  associations,  churches,  so- 
cieties or  individuals. 

The  position  of  general 
^fiSlSroV!*  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  is  vacant.  Appli- 
cations, with  references,  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Boice,  the 
president  of  the  organization,  at 
1333  Locust  Street. 

THE  DaiNQUCNT. 

The  most  recent  reports 
uf7«nM'!'    show  that  the  conditional 

liberation  of  prisoners  in 
France  which  corresponds  to  what 
is  known  as  the  parole  law  in  this 
country  is  working  satisfactorily. 
In  the  year  1899,  1,804  have  been 
released   on   parole,   and    in    1900, 
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1, 602.  In  the  course  of  these  two 
years  the  number  returned  for  viola- 
tion of  parole  has  been  sixty-four 
in  the  year  1899  and  seventy-one  in 
1900.  The  Revue  Penitentiare  of 
Paris  regrets  that  so  many  are  not 
■subjects  for  the  parole  law  because 
they  are  sentenced  for  too  short  a 
period  to  be  subject  to  it»  pro- 
visions, but  the  responsibility  for 
this  rests  not  upon  prison  adminis- 
tration, but  upon  the  courts.  •  The 
efficiency  of  the  parole  law  in 
France  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
co-operation  of  prisoners  aid  so- 
cieties, which  exert  themselves  to 
find  work  for  those  committed  to 
their  care. 

The  Russian  government 
Firtt  RuMian  has  shown  an  interest  for 

rritOII  - 

CongraM.  a  good  many  years  m 
penological  matters  and 
in  the  improvement  of  its  prison 
system.  This  is  shown  by  its  repre- 
sentation for  twenty-five  years  upon 
the  International  Prison  Commis- 
sion, and  by  its  succession  of  re- 
forms in  its  prison  administration. 
A  n€w  step  in  advance  has  been 
taken  in  the  organization  of  a  Rus- 
sian National  Prison  Congress, 
composed  exclusively  of  directors 
and  inspectors  of  Russian  prisons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  opened  on  the  24th  of  March 
and  was  devoted  specially  to  the 
subject  of  prison  labor.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  Nicholas  Mouravief, 
opened  the  Congress  by  a  discourse 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
development  of  pergonal  relations 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas  among 
Russian  prison  officials.  Then  pass- 
ing to  the  subject  of  prison  labor 
he  said  its  necessity  rested  not 
merely  upon  scientific  exposition, 
but  upon   the  educational   and   re- 


formatory influence  of  well-directed 
labor  upon  those  of  weak  will  and 
depraved  sentiments.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  show  that  work  or  the 
aptitude  for  work  constituted  the 
best  preservative  against  idleness 
and  weakness,  the  two  principal 
causes  of  crime.  That  labor  which 
guarantees  to  the  prisoner  re- 
muneration during  his  detention 
and  awakens  the  hope  that  he  may 
earn  his  living  after  leaving  it, 
strengthens  his  moral  courage  and 
fortifies  him  against  temptation.  In 
Russia  the  great  majority  of  pris- 
oners belong  to  the  peasant  class 
and  are  rather  cultivators  of  the 
soil  than  factory  laborers.  The 
product  of  Russian  prison  labor  has 
steadily  increased  in  value.  In  1887 
it  was  539,000  roubles.  In  1900, 
1,500,000  roubles.  "In  Russia," 
said  the  Minister  of  Justice,  "in  its 
present  economic  condition,  there 
is  no  fear  of  any  disastrous 
competition  between  free  labor 
and  prison  labor,  a  subject  of  im- 
portance which  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  European  discussion. 
"We  are  in  a  condition  to  develop 
among  us  prison  labor  in  perfect 
security,  confining  ourselves  to  the 
application  where  it  may  be  neces- 
sary of 'measures  for  reconciling  the 
interest  of  the  prison  with  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  market,  and 
forbidding  any  violent  collision 
with  free  labor.  These  measures 
will  be  limited  to  a  choice  of  the 
trades  followed  in  prisons,  the  fix- 
ing of  the  price  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured, to  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  of  sale,  the  selection  of 
foremen  to  direct  the  work,  as  well 
as  to  other  questions  of  penitentiary 
control.  Mr.  Mouravief  said  that 
the  idea  that  a  prison  without  work 
is  more  harmful  than  useful  has  not 
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yet  been  sufficiently  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  prison  administrators.  The 
influence  of  work  upon  the  diminu- 
tion of  recidivism  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently studied." 

Professor  Mittermaier  of 
Berne  has  recently  made 
a  study  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
suspension  of  sentence  in  various 
Cantons  in  Switzerland.  Strongly 
favoring  this  law,  Mr.  Mittermaier 
holds  that  it  should  be  much  more 
freely  applied  to  all  first 'offenders. 

The  International  Prison  Commis- 
sion will  hold  a  meeting  this  sum- 
mer at  Berne,  Switzerland,  begin- 
ning August  25.  The  Commission 
is  the;  executive  arm  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress.  It  is 
composed  of  one  member  from  each 
fifteen  different  nations,  officially 
appointed  by  the  government.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  in  August  is 
to  prepare  a  program  for  the  next 
International  Congress  which  will  be 
held  in  Budapest  in  1905.  The 
United  States  will  be  officially  repre- 
sented by  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSHMS. 

The  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs  caused 
the  pupils  to  be  returned  to  their 
homes  early  in  May  instead  of 
toward  the  last  of  June,  as  has  usual- 
Iv  been  the  case,  and  it  still  seems 
uncertain  that  the  school  can  be 
opened  in  October  as  heretofore. 
The  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  have  been  giving  the  matter 
careful  consideration,  however,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  action  can  be 
taken  whereby  the  school  can  be 
opened  again  in  October.  The 
Board  estimates  that  a  building  to 


house  the  pupils  can  be  erected  for* 
$50,000,  which  would  permit  the 
opening  of  the  school  as  usual,  and 
allow  the  work  to  continue  without 
serious  embarrassment.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  said  to  be  considering  the 
advisability  of  calling  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
means  for  reconstructing  the  school. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  fireproof  building 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed. When  the  loss  of  life 
through  fire  in  "fireproof  buildings'' 
is  considered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  new  building,  if  erected,  will  be 
equipped  with  suitable  fire-escapes, 
fire-extinguishers,  stand-pipes  and 
all  the  other  necessary  equipment  for 
use  in  case  of  fire. 

The  report  that  Grovernor 
Yates  has  planned  to  dis- 
miss Superintendent  R.  N.  Mc- 
Cauley  and  Dr.  N.  K.  McCormick 
of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  control 
delegations  in  his  interest  at  the  Mc- 
Lean County  Republican  Conven- 
tion has  aroused  emphatic  protests 
from  the  G.  A.  R.  posts  of  that  vicin- 
ity. The  Chicago  Tribune  says,  edi- 
torially, with  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject: "This  may  seem  a  strange 
reason  for  discharging  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  physician,  but  it  is 
the  theory  of  the  men  who  use 
state  institutions  for  political  pur- 
poses that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  offi- 
cers of  such  institutions  to  control 
primaries  and  elect  satisfactory  dele- 
gates. A  failure  to  do  this  is  evi- 
dence of  incapacity  and  bad  be- 
havior. If  the  dispatch  in  question 
shall  prove  to  be  correct  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
are  removed  for  the  reason  stated,  it 
will    be    apparent    that    Governor 
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Yates's  definition  of  'good  be- 
havior' is  not  one  which  promises 
increased  efficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  institutions." 

Charges  of  brutality  at  the  Cen- 
tral Hospital  for  the  Insane  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
which  found  sufficient  evidence  on 
which  to  base  indictments  against 
two  attendants,  who  are  accused  of 
scalding  a  patient  to  death.  Another 
Grand  Jury  has  also  been  ordered  to 
convene  for  the  purpose  of  going 
more  deeply  into  the  charges  against 
the  Asylum.  The  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Yates  has  failed  to  take  offi- 
cial cognizance  of  the  charges 
against  the  institution  is  giving  rise 
to  considerable  criticism. 


Indiana. 


The  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities late  in  May  present- 
ed its  report  on  the  charges  against 
the  administration  of  the  Indiana 
state  prison  at  Michigan  City  to 
Governor  Durbin.  Among  other 
things  the  Board  found  that  severe 
treatment  and  profane  language  had 
been  used  by  the  officers,  whose  dis- 
missal was  therefore  recommended. 
The  Board  recommended  also  that 
proper  provision  be  made  by  the 
next  Legislature  for  the  criminal  in- 
sane, and  said  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  state  that  irresponsible  insane 
men  are  confined  in  prison.  It  fur- 
,ther  advised  that  more  care  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  officers,  that 
the  superintendent  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy and  discharge  subordinates, 
and  that  the  board  of  control  of  the 
prison  give  more  time  to  their  duties 
than  has  been  customary. 

The  Bulletin  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  for  the  quarter  ending 
January  31,  1902,  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  "Outdoor  Relief  in  Indiana," 
with  maps  illustrating  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  relief,  prepared  by  Mr. 


John  P.  Frenzel,  Jr.,  of  Indianapo- 
lis', a  student  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  together  with  valuable 
statistics  bearing  on  the  subject. 


Louisiana. 


THE  IMS4NE. 

• 

A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
an  asylum  for  colored  insane,  at 
Alexandria,  in  that  state.  This  bill 
was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Governor,  and  we  understand 
that  the  measure  has  many  sup- 
porters. With  the  social  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  South,  it  will  doubt- 
less result  in  improvement  to  have 
a  complete  separation  of  the  two 
races.  In  the  bill  proposed,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  to  erect  buildings. 

^,  ,  The  new  asylum  at 
Farmmgton,  Mo.,  is 
now  ready  for  occupancy.  The  new 
buildings  will  accommodate  about 
two  hundred  patients,  and  bids  are 
asked  for  additions  providing  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more.  As 
soon  as  the  buildings  are  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  state,  a  new 
board  of  managers  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  will 
consist  of  five  members,  and  this 
Board  will  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent, staff  of  physicians,  and  other 
officials. 

Professor  D.  C.  Brown, 
of  Butler  College,  Ind., 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  has  recommended  doing 
away  with  county  care  of  the  insane 
by  having  a  separate  institution  for 
epileptics,  and  by  attaching  to  the 
existing  State  Hospitals,  farm 
colonies  for  the  incurable  classes. 
Professor  Brown  says  "county  care 
of  the  insane  fails  almost  entirely 
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for  two  reasons:  inadequate  means, 
and  politics.  Remove  all  epileptics 
from  insane  hospitals,  thus  mak- 
ing room  for  hundreds  of  insane. 
Have  a  separate  institution  for  the 
epileptics.  The  incurable  insane  can 
be  cared  for  in  farm  colonies  at- 
tached to  the  hospitals.  Hospi- 
tals for  the  incurable  insane  have 
not  worked  well  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  One  cannot  tell 
when  a  person  is  incurable." 

Fenii  ivftiiift  ^^^  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital recently  reported,  before  the 
special  legislative  committee  in- 
vestigating the  condition  of  insane 
patients  in  institutions,  that  there 
were  1,444  persons  in  the  insane 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, 773  of  whom  were  women. 
No  patient  is  admitted  to  the  insane 
'wards  until  after  treatment  in  the 
detention  ward.  The  capacity  of 
the  insane  department  is  between 
900  and  1,000.  Insanity  existed  in 
the  family  of  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
inmates;  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  traceable  to  alcohol,  leaving 
thirty  per  cent  due  to  all  other 
causes.  He  suggested  the  enact- 
ment of  a  more  rigid  marriage  law. 

The  Conference  of  th« 
'*"  *  superintendents  of  the' 
asylums  for  the  insane  of  Virginia, 
was  held  at  Williamsburg  on  May 
28.  The  Conference  recommended 
a  uniform  system  of  statistical 
tables  for  the  four  institutions.  It 
was  also  decided  to  adopt  similar 
methods  in  the  office  work,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  recommend- 
ing that  all  the  hospitals  provide 
every  possible  means  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  diversion  of  the  patients. 
More  than  two  thousand  white  and 
one  thousand  negro  insane  are  now 


being  cared  for  in  the  State  Hospi- 
tals, and  additional  room  is  very 
much  needed. 

LE6ISUTI0N  CONCERNING  CHILDREN  IN  RHODE: 

iSUND. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Rhode  Island  marks 
the  achievement  of  plans  for  the 
regulation  of  child  labor  and  of 
school  attendance  which  have  be^i 
forming  for  eight  years.  The 
law  eight  years  ago  required  but 
eighty  days'  attendance  at  school 
each  year,  and  permitted  any  child 
to  labor  during  the  balance  of  the 
year,  with  the  exception  that  no 
child  under  ten  years  of  age  could 
be  employed  in  a  factory.  The  law 
was  so  construed  that  any  member 
of  a  school  committee  could  excuse 
any  child  from  even  the  four  months*^ 
attendance  legally  required,  and  in 
many  towns  and  cities  the  law  was  a 
dead  letter  with  no  pretence  of  en- 
forcement. Later,  amendments  to 
the  law  were  secured,  raising  the  age 
limit  for  employment  in  factories  to 
twelve  years,  and  requiring  that  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  should  attend  school  while  not 
employed.  In  order,  however,  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  language  "em- 
ployed at  home  or  elsewhere,"  and  to 
allow  the  privilege  of  excuse  by  the 
school  committee  from  any  attend- 
ance at  school.  The  cities  began  to- 
make  some  effort  to  have  the  law 
obeyed,  and  some  towns  also,  for  a 
clause  in  the  law  provided  that  the 
city  or  town  which  did  not  provide 
for  truant  officers  and  make  all  need- 
ful provisions  concerning  habitual 
truants  and  children  found  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  without  occu- 
pation, should  be  deprived  of  its 
share  of  the  state  school  money.  Up 
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It  is  important  even  for  the  sym- 
pathetic reader  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  Professor  Giddings 
calls  attention  in  his  introduction  to 
the  volume.  **It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  civilization  is  promoted 
by  an  increase  oi  crime,  if  by  in- 
crease we  mean  multiplication  of  evil 
deeds  (the  legal  definition  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  remaining  the 
same).  It  is  yet  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  civilization  in  the  long  run  is 
promoted  by  that  ^increase'  of  crime 
which  is  caused  by  an  extension  of 
the  catagory  of  acts  branded  by  so- 
ciety as  criminal,  the  total  number 
of  evil  deeds  remaining  unchanged." 

Dr.  Hairs  book  then  is  an  at- 
tempt to  study  some  of  the  relations 
of  crime  to  social  progress;  chiefly 
two  great  phases  of  the  subject; 
viz., — the  evolutionary  function  and 
usefulness  of  crime  and  punishment; 
and  crime  as  a  social  product  in- 
creasing with  the  increase  of  social 
prohibitions. 

Dr.  Hall  lays  a  broad  foundation 
for  his  superstructure.  ^  He  even 
delves  down  into  the  social  strata  of 
animal  life  for  a  firm  basis.  His  ma- 
terial here,  however,  is  rather  shad- 
owy than  substantial.  The  same  may 
be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  chap- 
ters on  crime  among  savages.  The 
sources  of  authoritv  here  are  not  at 
all  conclusive.  Most  travelers'  ac- 
counts of  savage  life  are  superficial 
and  untrustworthy.  Even  Catlin 
and  Schoolcraft  who  were  good  ob- 
servers did  not  go  deep  enough  into 
the* consciousness  of  the  Indian  to 
understand  the  social  structure,  or 
his  religious  ideas.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  such  thorough  work  as 
that  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  fel- 
low of  Harvard  College,  Prof.  F. 
\V.  Putnam,  and  a  few  others  have 
set  a  standard  for  the  studv  of  social 


and  ethical  ideas  among  the  In- 
dians. 

When  it  comes  to  English  history 
and  the  development  of  European 
society,  Mr.  Hall  is  on  firmer 
ground,  though  even  here  the  lack 
of  uniform  statistics  in  our  own 
country  and  many  countries  prevents 
accurate  comparisons.  The  author 
has  made  perhaps  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  material  at  his  service, 
and  he  presents  many  illustrations 
which  support  his  theme.  One  reser- 
vation ought  to  be  made  by  him  in 
dealing  with  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  is  that  much  statutory 
crime  has  little  relation  to  morality 
and  to  social  progress. 

To  those  who  see  nothing  but 
darkness  in  modern  statistics  of 
crime  and  who  conclude  that  the 
world  is  therefore  growing  worse, 
Dr.  Hairs  book  may  be  commended 
as  a  strong  optimistic  antidote.  It  is 
an  endeavor  **to  trace  within  the 
gloom  those  strong  forces  working 
out  social  betterment  by  means  of 
this  verv  increase  of  crime  which 
they  so  deplore.*' 

BOYS*  CLUBS. 


REVIEWKI)    BY   JOSEPH    LEE. 


"Boys'  Clubs/*  a  small  i)amphlet 
of  forty-eight  ])ages  by  William  A. 
Clark,  of  which  parts  one  and  two 
are,  respectively,  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth numbers  of  the  twelve  nionr)- 
grai)lis  in  ])r(H:ess  of  publication  by 
Lincoln  House.  Boston,  is  a  useful 
and  suggestive  lH>ok  for  anyone 
carrvinjj  on  a  1k)vs'  club.  It  is  en- 
tirely  practical  and  concrete  in  its 
metho(l  of  treating  the  subject.  In- 
deed, one  almost  wishes  that  the  re- 
markable insight  into  the  nature  of 
Ixws    evidentlv    pos^^e^'^ed     bv    the 
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withstanding  the  necessarily  brief 
notice  and  the  unpleasant  weather, 
about  seventy-five  were  present. 

The  delightful  sociability  of  the 
first  hour  and  the  interest  felt  by 
the  former  students  in  meeting  one 
another  justified  the  occasion,  even 
before  Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  called 
the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Persons,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1 90 1,  said  that  the  interest 
taken  by  members  in  the  School  and 
its  opportunities  had  already  found 
expression  in  the  scholarships  given 
by  the  classes  of  190 1  and  1902.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  this  deep  interest  to 
manifest  itself  in  yet  another  way — 
in  some  permanent  association, 
which  should  not  only  foster  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  among  the 
members,  but  should  also  become  a 
means  of  helping  all  anxious  to  en- 
gage in  charitable  work.  A  social 
meeting  during  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Conference  would  unite 
those  who  had  known  the  teachings 
of  the  School  with  those  who  felt  the 
need  of  such  preparatory  training. 
Mr.  Persons  then  introduced  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  who  acted  as 
chairman  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Devine  expressed  his  hearty 
S)rmpathy  and  cordial  approval  of 
the  idea  of  the  association.  He 
called  the  roll  of  graduates  present 
from  the  four  earlier  classes,  and 
these  names  represented  leaders  of 
recognized  ability  in  charity  work. 
Among  others  who  spoke  with 
spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
proposed  association  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bradford  Buck  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion.    Mr.  Buck    said  wherever  a 


Yale  man  walked  there  was  Yale; 
and  this  had  already  become  the 
spirit  of  the  Summer  School  in 
Philanthropic  Work.  Wherever  a 
member  is  working,  there  is  the 
School,  and  the  members  are  always 
eager  to  get  together,  for  "once  a 
member  of  the  School  always  a 
member."  Mr.  William  H.'  Allen, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  spoke 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  college 
cheer,  and  emphasized  the  need  and 
value  of  good  times  among  workers 
in  philanthropy,  and  was  sure  some 
association  would  offer  increased 
Cj»portunities  on  the  social  side  and 
also  enable  the  graduates  to  unite 
each  year  in  founding  scholarships 
for  future  classes. 

Miss  Kate  Holladay  Qaghom, 
assistant  registrar  in  the  Bureau  of 
Records  of  the  new  Tenement- 
house  Department,  who  was  ^ 
member  of  the  first  class,  'and 
served  on  the  committee  to  call  the 
meeting,  read  several  letters  from 
members  who  foimd  it  impossible 
to  reach  New  York,  but  wished  to 
send  their  approval  and  express 
their  desire  to  join  in  the  associa- 
tion. "Induce  them  to  organize," 
wrote  one  member,  and  Miss*Qag- 
horn  added,  "that  innocent  class- 
mate of  mine  thought  you  might 
need  inducement."  This  was  greeted 
with  much  laughter  for  the  air  was 
electric  with  enthusiasm  and  every 
word  met  instant  response. 
Laughter  and  applause  alternated, 
and  continued  throughout  the  even- 
ing. Miss  Claghom  pointed  out 
that  members  of  the.  School  are 
bound  together  by  one  idea,  as  they 
were  called  together  by  one  aim,  so 
that  short  as  is  the  session  they  are 
more  closely  united  than  members 
of  college  alumnae  associations. 
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Mr.  Devine  then  called  upon  two 
other  good  friends  of  the  School; 
Dr.  David  Blaustein,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Educational  Alliance,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Tucker  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  .  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  both  of  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Blaustein  urged 
the  members  not  to  plan  too  high 
things,  but  to  let  the  ideals  and  or- 
ganization develop  slowly  and 
simultaneously.  Mr.  Tucker  said 
he  considered  the  establishment  of 
the  School  an  epoch-making  event 
in  the  history  of  philanthropic  work, 
and  that  already  its  influence  had 
been  felt  in  New  York  City,  and 
would  extend  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Later  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Tucker  received  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause when  he  gave  to  the  newly 
formed  association  a  scholarship  for 
next  year's  course. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brown,  formerly 
editor  of  The  Charities  Review, 
pointed  out  that  ideas  and  ideals 
should  govern  in  charitable  effort; 
therefore  principles,  and  not  rules, 
should  be  sought. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1901, 
Mr,  J.  C.  Freehoff  of  the  Tenement- 
house  Department,  spoke  with  re- 
gret of  the  little  done  in  the  way 
of  comparative  study  in  philan- 
thropy. Heretofore  those  in  close 
touch  with  the  problems  have  been 
too  busy  to  write  books,  and  to-day 
our  libraries  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  other  branches  of  social 
science.  He,  too,  wished  for  an 
association. 

Mr.  Devine  when  introducing 
Mr.  James.  F.  Jackson,  who  has 
been  for  a  year  assistant  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  spoke  of  his  approach- 
ing departure  to  become  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties in  Minneapolis. 


Mr.  Jackson  was  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  asy 
sociation,  and  said  its  importance 
would  be  measured  by  its  usefulness 
to  those  who  might  never  be  able 
to  experience  the  privileges  of  the 
School  itself. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Higgins,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities,  was  on  the  committee  as 
a  representative  of  this  year's  class, 
and  spoke  briefly  of-  the  pleasures  of 
the  course  and  the  value  of  con- 
tinued association. 

Long  applause  greeted  Mr.  Philip 
W.  Avers,  who  has  been  director  of 
the  School  ever  since  its  beginning. 
He  spoke  most  appreciatively  of 
the  purposes  of  such  an  association, 
realized  its  significance,  and  was 
anxious  to  pledge  his  heartiest  sup- 
port and  co-operation. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Ayers'  ad- 
dress Mr.  Devine  said  that  there 
seemed  no  doubt  the  time  for  such 
an  association  had  come,  and  that 
the  spirit  for  it  was  present. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Persons  was 
nominated  for  president  and  Miss 
Higgins  for  secretary.  Both  were 
elected  unanimously,  and  later  the 
secretary's  office  was  made  to  in- 
clude that  of  the  treasurer  also. 

Mr.  Allen,  '01 ;  Miss  Kate 
Holladay  Claghorn,  '98,  and  Mr. 
Alvan  A.  Tenny,  '98  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  scholarships,  and 'report 
at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  May,  1903. 

Alice  L.  Higgins. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  STATE  HOSPITALS. 

The  article  published  in  Chari- 
ties last  week  under  this  title  has 
drawn  from  Governor  Odell  a  re- 
statement of  his  assertion  that 
"economies   in   the  Department   of 
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Lunacy  have  extended  all  through 
his  administration."  In  proof  of 
this  he  says  "it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  three  things :  First,  the 
total  appropriations;  second,  the 
percentage  of  cures,  and  third,  the 
mortality.  The  first  is  the  evidence 
of  economy,  the  second  refutes  the 
claim  of  insufficient  food  and  at- 
tendance, and  the  third  enforces 
and  strengthens  the  second  con- 
clusion." 

A  reconsideration  of  these  three 
things  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  justice  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
article  in  question. 

The     Governor     calls     attention 
first  to  a  comparison  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations   of    1900,     1901    and 
1902,    showing    a    continuous    de- 
crease in  the  amounts.     The  differ- 
ence  between  the  appropriations  of 
1900  and  1902  is  even  greater  than 
is     indicated,    for    a    part    of    the 
amount  of   1902  was  the  reappro- 
priation  of  unexpended  balances  of 
the  appropriation  of  1900.    But  the 
article  in  Charities  did  not  assert 
that  the  appropriations  had  not  de- 
creased, but  that  the  expenditures 
had    increased,    should    have    in- 
creased, and  should  continue  to  in- 
crease.    .The    chief    point    of    the 
argument  was  that  in  judging  of 
the  expense  of  the   insane   to  the 
state,   expenditures,   not  appropria- 
tions, should  be  compared,  that  a 
comparison  of  appropriations   was 
generally    misleading,    and    that    a 
comparison  of  later  appropriations 
with    the    appropriation    of    1900 
gave  a  particularly  wrong  impres- 
sion, because  over  half  a  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  that  year 
as  a  refund  and   to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency of  another  administration, 
while  over  a  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  land,  buildings,  and 


improvements  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  practically  a  new 
State  Hospital  at  Central  Islip.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  appropriations  made  by 
the  Legislatures  .of  Governor 
Odell's  administration  were  less 
than  those  made  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Governor  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration, "the  rate  of  expenditure 
so  far  maintained  during  the 
period  for  which  appropriations 
were  made  in  Governor  Odell's  ad- 
ministration exceeds  that  of  the 
previous  two  years,  and  if  the  ex- 
penditures are  continued  at  this 
rate,  as  will  certainly  be  necessary, 
they  will  exceed  the  appropriations." 
There  was  no  prophecy  of  a 
deficiency  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  as  the  Governor  seems  to  in- 
fer, but  at  the  end  of  the  "period  for 
which  appropriations  were  made 
in  Governor  Odell's  administra- 
tion," u  e.y  September  30,  1903.  To 
repeat,  the  article  of  last  week 
was  intended  to  prove:  First,  that 
there  has  been  no  reduction  in  ex- 
penditure since  1900,  and  second, 
that  not  only  should  there  be  no 
further  reduction,  but  that  economy 
ha*S  gone  too  far  and  that  a 
greater  expenditure  is  demanded  if 
the  insane  are  to  be  properly  cared 
for. 

The  Governor's  second  point  is 
the  percentage  of  cures.  The  re- 
covery rate  for  the  past  five  years 
is  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE   OF   RECOVERIES. 

Y**'  On  Number  ^n  Average 

Admitted. 


.Ending 
September  30. 

1897 
1898 

1899 

1900 

1 901 


21.76 
24.32 
22.74 

23.7 
26  5 


Daily 
Population. 

4.8 

4  Q3 
4.89 
4.72 
5.38 


The  showing   for   1901    is  very 
satisfactory,  and  is,  perhaps,  partly 
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due  to  the  increased  expenditure  for 
maintenance  in  1901,  as  compared 
with  1900.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  recoveries  from  year 
to  year  is  due  largely  to  other  causes 
such  as  the  progress  of  medical 
science  and  the  use  of  hydro- 
therapy and  electrical  treatment,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  State  Hospitals,  caus- 
ing application  to  be  made  more 
readily  for  the  commitment  of  re- 
cent and  curable  cases.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  a  great  ef- 
fort is  made  to  put  the  burden  of  the 
policy  of  economy  upon  the  chronic 
cases,  and  by  special  diet  and  extra 
care  to  shield  the  supposedly  cura- 
ble patients  from  hardship.  While 
much  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction,  there  is 
much  room  for  further  improve- 
ment, and  the  crying  need  of  the 
State  Hospitals  is  that  all  should 
have  what  a  few  already,  have — 
especially  built  and  equipped 
buildings  for  the  care  of  acute 
cases. 

Those  interested  should  not  be 
satisfied  because  the  present  percent- 
age of  cures  is  higher  than  in  former 
years,  but  should  endeavor  by 
every  means  to  increase  the  re- 
covery rate.  To  cure  patients, 
and  so  prevent  the  necessity  of  life- 
long maintenance  at  state  expense, 
is  the  greatest  and  most  desirable 
form  of  economy. 

The  Governor's  third  point  is  the 
death  rate,  which,  he  says,  "enforces 
and  strengthens  the  second.*'  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  foillowing  table  that 
the  death  rate  shows  no  marked 
tendency  in  either  direction,  and  if 
based  on  the  number  of  admissions 
is,  on  the  whole,  increasing  instead 
of  decreasing : 


PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS. 


Year 

Bndinf 
September  30. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I901 


On  Number 
Admitted. 

36.43 
41.98 

38.15 
41.90 

40.95 


On  Average 

Dailjr 
Population. 

8. 

8.51 

7-55 

8.35 
8.32 


A  low  death  rate,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  better 
care,  though  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  death  rate  was  higher  in 
1900,  when  the  most  stringent 
economy  in  the  history  of  state  care 
was  practiced,  than  in  1901  under 
a  somewhat  more  generous  allow- 
ance. A  high  death  rate  may  be, 
like  a  high  recovery  rate,  simply  an 
indication  of  increased  public  con- 
fidence in  the  State  Hospitals,  which 
results  in  an  attempt  to  unload 
upon  the  state  many  aged  dements 
who  are  not  properly  insane,  but  are 
difficult  to  care  for  at  home,  a  tend- 
ency which  has  been  somewhat 
checked  during  the  past  year  by  the 
refusal  of  the  hospitals  to  receive 
such  persons  and  the  return  of  many 
of  them  to  their  relatives.  There 
was  no  intention  to  imply  that  the 
patients  were  being  starved,  but  that 
they  were  insufficiently  nourished 
and  were  dissatisfied.  Even  if  they 
had  the  minimum  allowance,  which 
they  require  according  to  the  best 
authorities  and  were  still  discon- 
tented, their  mental  attitude  might 
aflfect  their  health,  and  additional 
food  be  required  as  a  form  of  so- 
called  "moral  treatment"  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  too  low- 
spirited.  This  is  especially  true  of 
cases  of  melancholia  which  require 
for  their  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare a  very  generous  diet. 

The  Governor  declares  that  he 
has  desired  from  the  outset  "better 
food  and  fewer  castles"  for. the  in-: 
sane,   and   that   his   economy   "has 
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resulted  not  from  starving  the  in- 
mates .but   by  preventing  extrava- 
gance    in     buildings,     betterments 
and    improvements."      All    friends 
of     the     insane     agree     with     the 
Governor   in    desiring   better    food 
for     the     patients     in     our     State 
Hospitals,  but  it  is  not  plain  how 
better  food  can  be  provided  when 
the   appropriation  for  maintenance, 
exclusive  of  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees,  is  reduced  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars.     This  amount 
which  was  formerly  reappropriated 
for  maintenance  exclusive  of  salaries 
and  wages  from  the  receipts  from 
reimbursing   patients,    the    sale    of 
farm     products,     etc.,     was     this 
year,      for     the     first     time,    not 
made     available     for     the     insane 
owing  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 
All  will  also  agree  with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  not  desiring  "castles"  for 
the  insane.    In  fact  many  would  be 
glad,   if   it   were  not   for   the   ex- 
pense involved,  to  abandon  all  the 
"castles"   already  built.    But  what 
the  insane  need  is  homes,  not  bar- 
racks.    The  Governor  has  insisted 
upon  having  a   third   story  added 
to    buildings    intended    to    be    two  ' 
stories     in     height,     though     the 
two-story    building    is    recognized 
throughout    Europe    and   America 
as  the  proper  construction  for  the 
insane.      Even   cottages   are   to   be 
three  stories  high,  thus  destroying 
the  cottage  idea,  while. the  new  in- 
firmary at  one  of  the  State  Hospi- 
tals, which  was  planned  to  be  a  one- 
story  building  for  the  more  humane 
care  of  the  decrepit  inmates  is  to 
have  two  stories  added  above.     It 
is  only  just,  however,  to  add  that 
the  original   plan    for   the   hospHal 
for    acute    and    recoverable    cases 
at  the  same  hospital  has  not  been 


changed.    The  new  buildings  are  to* 
be  semi-fireproof. 

Unfortunately  these  buildings- 
are  not  only  for  the  most  part  un- 
satisfactory in  construction,  but  alsc^ 
entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  increasing  insane 
population.  The  thirteenth  annual 
report  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  presents  a  table  show- 
ing the  overcrowding  of  the  State 
Hospitals  to  amount  to  over  4,00a 
patients  on  October  i,  1901.  The 
new  colony  at  Central  Islip  occupied 
since  that  date  provides  for  2,50a 
of  these  patients,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent overcrowding,  including  the  in- 
crease since  October  i,  is  about 
2,000.  The  new  buildings  at  the 
Rochester  and  Gowanda  State 
Hospitals,  for  which  appropria- 
tions were  made  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  1901  and  1902,  are  planned 
to  accommodate  about  1,500  pa- 
tients. It  is  evident  that  over- 
crowding is  to  continue  for  many 
years,  since  the  Legislatures  of 
1 90 1  and  1902  have  made  inadequate 
appropriations  for  new  buildings 
and  improvements.  If  they  had 
followed  the  example  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  1899  and  1900  and  ap- 
propriated a  million  dollars  a  year 
for  needed  accommodations,  they 
would  not  only  have  relieved  exist- 
ing overcrowding,  but  would  have 
provided  for  the  normal  increase 
of  the  insane  population  to  be  ex- 
pected during  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1903,  for  which 
they  made  appropriations.  Much 
inconvenience  and  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  patients  would  have- 
been  avoided  and  the  Legislatures 
of  the  future  wohUI  not  be  obliged 
to  provide  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  past. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  write  on  the 
subject,  "The  Uses  and  Limitations 
of  Material  Relief."  I  take  it  that 
this  topic  has  been  assigned  to  me 
for  the  reason  that  the  organization 
with  which  I  am  connected,  is  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  for  mafay 
years  in  the  giving  of  material  re- 
lief both  in  money  and  in  kind,  and 
that  forsooth,  I  would  unquestion- 
ably sound  the  praises  and  herald 
the  glories  of  this  particular  phase 
of  caring  for  needy  families.  On 
the  principle  of  the  burnt  child 
dreading  the  fire,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  whatever  I  may  have  to 
say  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  note 
of  warning  rather  than  a  paean  of 
praise.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  have  ventured  to  grant  the 
giving  of  material  relief  the  tribute 
which  is  its  due,  had  not  the  recent 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion indicated  through  the  papers 
and  discussions  which  were  pre- 
sented, a  return  to  a  more  rational 
conception  of  the  value  of  material 
relief  in  the  eradication  of  depend- 
ency. It  was  significant  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  the  giving  of  material 
xelief  even  in  ample  and  liberal 
amounts  was  deemed  an  essential 
3n  the  work  of  any  well-organized 
society,  and  that  such  relief*  could 
be  given  with  equal  grace  by  the 
agent  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  almoner  of  a  purely 
relief  bureau.  In^  other  words,  we 
have  struck  the  happy  mean  in  car- 
ing for  our  needy  families.  The 
indiscriminate,  unsystematic  relief 
giving  which  led  to  the  formation 
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of  the  charity  organization  move- 
ment has  disappeared,  or  is  disap- 
pearing. Similarly,  the  reaction 
which  led  to  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  this  form  of  assistance,  and 
brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  which  material  relief  was  either 
denied  or  given  in  such  minute 
quantities  as  to  lose  its  efficacy, 
this  reaction,  I  say,  has  lost  its  force. 
Material  relief  to-day  has  a  well-de- 
fined status  in  the  field  of  charitable 
endeavor.  It  is  for  lis  to  study  its 
purposes  and  uses  and  to  point  out 
the  safeguards  in  its  application. 

There  is  one  essential  difference 
between  material  relief  and  non- 
material  relief,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
and  one  that  affects  primarily  the 
relation  that  is  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  recipient  and  the  giver. 
In  our  work  with  needy  families, 
the  primal  motive  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  relationship  that  shall  be 
reciprocal  and  that  shall  rest  upon 
a  basis  of  perfect  equality.  In  order 
to  accomplish  any  definite  results  in 
the  direction  of  character  building, 
the  visitor  and  the  family  must  meet 
on  a  common  level  of  interdepend- 
ence and  mutual  respect.  The  visitor 
must  have  not  only  the  ability  to 
give,  but  the  power  to  receive.  The 
recipient  must  have  the  conscious- 
ness, if  his  self-respect  is  to  be  pre- 
served, that  he  is  giving  as  well  as 
taking;  that  the  visitor  is  being  bene- 
fited equally  with  him  and  herein 
lies  the  essential  difficulty  in  giving 
material  relief.  When  we  give  food 
or  money  or  clothing  or  any  other 
of  the  forms  of  material  relief,  we 
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pension  depends  on  its  ability  in  pre- 
venting dependency  from  sinking^ 
into  degeneracy  and  its  accompany- 
ing evils  by  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  family  living  and  by  enabling 
the  family  to  work  out  its  subse- 
quent salvation. 

As  in  medicine,  so  in  charity, 
there  are  hopeless  cases.  For  the 
incurable  ill,  the  permanent  invalid, 
the  physician  has  his  medicament 
and  his  simples.  His  one  object  in 
administering  them  is  to  make  the 
approaching  dissolution  as  easy  as 
possible,  so  that  there  may  be  sur- 
cease at  least  from  physical  pain. 
The  quantity  which  he  is  prepared  to 
give  is  limited  only  by  ^he  need  of 
his  patient  for  rest  and  forgetfulness 
of  his  misery.  So  too,  have  we  our 
incurable  cases.  The  aged  and  in- 
firm, the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  one  so  aptly  described  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold — **who  tottereth  on 
his  staff,  lone  and  forlorn,**  all  of 
these,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life, 
are  objects  of  our  pity  and  mercy. 
,To  give  material  relief  to  these  who 
have  fought  the  battle  of  life  and 
have  gone  down  struggling,  is  not 
charity  but  justice.  They  have  the 
right  to  ask  at  our  hands  that  their 
last  days  be  spent  with  some  sem- 
blance of  comfort  and  decency.  Here 
the  dangers  of  material  relief  need 
have  no  terrors  for  the  visitor.  She 
may  give  and  give  amply  without 
fear  that  her  generosity  is  misplaced 
or  that  her  charitable  impulse  will 
be  misinterpreted. 

One  word  more — I  have  referred 
above  in  speaking  of  the  misdi- 
rected use  of  the  hypodermic  needle 
to  the  many  victims  of  such  ill-ad- 
vised practice.  I  should  have  -'lid 
not  only  ill-advised  but  ignorant 
practice.  To-day  our  fear  of  the  re- 
<5ults  of  morphine  injections  are  so 


pronounced  that  we  entrust  our- 
selves only  to  the  most  experienced 
practitioners,  and  if,  alas,  we  become 
slaves  to  the  habit,  we  intuitively 
hold  the  physician  responsible. 
Which  of  us  to-day  would  permit 
one  unlearned  in  medicine  to  ad- 
minister so  powerful  a  drug,  but 
which  improperly  given  may  become 
so  baneful.  Let  us  apply  our  simile 
which  has  been  badly  overworked, 
once  again,  and  then  leave  it  with 
well-earned  rest.  If  the  comparisons 
which  I  have  made  between  medi- 
cine and  material  relief  have  any 
foundation  in  fact,  the  comparison 
is  even  truer  when  we  consider  the 
methods  that  are  used  in  their  ap- 
plication and  administration.  Medi- 
cine to-day  approaches  an  exact 
science.  Its  practice  by  the  tyro, 
by  the  unlearned,  is  forbidden  by 
law,  and  to  be  successful  requires 
a  degree  of  education  and  training 
which  ranks  it  with  the  professions. 
Philanthropy  has  not  yet  reached 
this  exactness.  Its  elements  are 
still  in  process  of  flux;  its  practice 
is  still  vague  and  undefinitely  out- 
lined. But  the  training  and  ex- 
perience that  are  necessary  in  medi- 
cine are  equally  necessary  in  charity. 
The  care  of  needy  families,  the  giv- 
ing of  material  relief,  can  no  longer 
be  entrusted  to  the  novice,  in  view 
of  the  complexities  which  surround 
even  an  approach  to  success.  From 
this  standpoint,  philanthropy  too  is 
a  profession,  and  its  disciples  must 
take  up  its  work  armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  essentials  and  must 
be  competent  to  bring  to  the  solu- 
tion of  its  difficult  problems,  the 
judgment,  tact,  skill,  training,  ex- 
perience, and  force  fulness  which 
thev   entail.      To   confine   ourselves 
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to  the  immediate  subject,  material 
relief  mav  be  either  a  servant  or  a 
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return  of  any  kind  for  the  assist- 
ance which  is  given  them.  The 
visitor  will  encounter  many  families 
where  the  dependency  is  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  wage-earner  for 
work  through  sickness,  age.  or  simi- 
lar causes — cases  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  the  personal  forces 
within  the  family  into  play.  To 
carry  out  the  business  simile,  it  is 
the  visitor's  duty  in  these  cases  to 
impress  the  fact  that  the  cancelling 
of  the  obligation  has  been  deferred, 
an  extension  of  credit  has  been 
given.  Where  this  is  not  done, 
where  the  recipient  is  permitted  to 
believe  that  the  relief  given  is  a  gift 
which  requires  no  return,  it  may  be 
stated  as  axiomatic,  that  relief  given 
under  such  circumstances  to  remove 
dependency  produces  Only  greater 
dependency  and  degeneracy. 

I  make  this  statement  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
of  relief  which  is  given  to  applicants 
is  granted  without  any  return  ever 
teing  made.  Furthermore,  that  many 
instances  could  be  cited  of  tempor- 
ary relief  which  was  given  which 
enabled  the  family  to  restore  itself 
to  economic  independence,  and  a 
subsequent  application  for  relief  has 
not  been  found  necessary.  It  would 
be  a  natural  conclusion  to  deduce 
from  this  that  the  relief  given  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  and  left  no 
evil  results.  I  give  it,  however,  as 
my  personal  opinion,  that  the  family 
so  assisted  if  it  has  made  no  manner 
of  return,  has  been  robbed  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  self-respect,  the  moral 
tone  has  been  lowered,  and  the 
power  of  resistance  against  future 
distress  has  been  lessened.  Such  a 
family  hasever  the  recollection  of  an 
obligation  which  it  has  not  liqui- 
dated, and  the  consciousness  that  it 
has  not  made  or  could  not  make  the 


effort  to  repay.  How  strongly  and 
insistently  such  a  thought  will  dwell 
is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  appli- 
cants at  our  bureau  have  returned 
after  a  dozen  years — applicants 
whom  we  have  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten— and  have  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  return  to  us  all  that  they  have 
ever  received  at  our  hands.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  sense  of  obligation 
will  persist  indefinitely,  and  w^here 
it  has  disappeared  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  is  due  to  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

When  I  consider  the  question  of 
material  relief  I  am  usually  re- 
minded of  the  close  analogy  between 
relief-giving  and  medical  practice. 
It  is  a  comparison  which  has  fre- 
quently been  used  by  wTiters  on  the 
topic  and  yet  it  is  so  apt  that  one  is 
irresistibly  tempted  to  make  use  of 
it.  Material  relief  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  distress  can  be  likened  to  the 
drug  that  is  given  to  relieve  pain. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  one, 
like  the  other,  removes  symptoms 
and  not  causes.  The  narcotic  that  is 
prescribed'  to  produce  sleep  by  dead- 
ening the  sense  of  pain,  in  excep- 
tional instances  only,  directly  af- 
fects the  underlying  organic  trouble 
that  creates  the  pain ;  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  hidden  cancer  nor  close  up 
the  bleeding  wound.  Similarly,  all 
that  the  paying  of  rent  or  the  grant- 
ing of  food  can  do  is  to  relieve  the 
contemporaneous  results  of  poverty 
whose  causes  are  shiftlessness,  lick 
of  work,  or  other  evils  which  are 
rarely  removed  by  the  relief  admin- 
istered. In  these  instances,  the  ma- 
terial relief  which  we  grant  is  a 
makeshift  which  we  must  apply  ow- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  which  are  only  preparatory 
to  more  fundamental  and  heroic 
treatment.     One  danger  in  granting: 
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material  relief  is  that  we  are  apt  to 
mistake  it  for  the  panacea  which  will 
remove  all  ills,  instead  of  recogniz- 
ing it  as  an  agent  to  which  we  are 
compelled   to   resort   through  sheer 
force    of   circumstances   and   which 
must   be  used   guardedly  and   with 
extreme    caution.      Like    the   drug, 
material  relief  administered  unwise- 
ly   possesses    the    subtle .  power    of 
lessening  the  power  of  future  resist- 
ance to  similar  attacks.     It  is  well 
recognized  by  physicians  that  medi- 
cines,   in  their  action,  may  be  not 
only  physiological  but  psychological, 
and  that  frequently  the  effect  on  the 
patient    warrants    their    discarding 
rather  than  their  use.    The  morphia 
fiend  is  a  well-known  object  lesson 
in    the   annals   of    medical    science. 
We  all  know  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual   to    whom    the    hypodermic 
needle  has  at  one  time  brought  relief 
in  his  agony  and  who,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding attack  demands  a  repetition 
of  the  original  treatment,  although 
the  pain  may  be  not  nearly  so  acute. 
We  have  to-day  thousands  of  such 
victims  of  ill-advised  practice.   Prob- 
ably  all   of  you   know   similar   in- 
stances  in   the   practice   of   philan- 
thropy.     Who    has    not    seen    the 
family   whose  only   requirement   at 
the  l)eginning  was   food,   who   has 
not  seen  the  generous  almoner  mis- 
led by  the  results  obtained  through 
the  temix)rary  stilling  of  hunger  to 
l)elieve  that  the  essential  re(|uirement 
in  the  treatment  of  this  family  was 
to  remove  the  hunger  and  forget  the 
cause  that  produced  it?     Who  has 
not  seen  such  a  family  l:)ecome  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  ease  with 
which  their  daily  needs  can  be  satis- 
fied  without  exertion  of  their  own, 
if  they  can  only  convince  the  kind- 
hearted    woman    who    occasionally 
visits  them,  that  if  they  are  fed  and 


housed  the  problem  of  existence  has 
been  solved. 

If  I  have  drawn  the  picture  rather 
strongly  it  is  because  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  recog^iizing 
the  salient  fact  in  the  giving  of  ma- 
terial relief,  vi::.,  that  it  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  the  end  it- 
self. The  inexperienced  visitor  who 
makes  use  of  material  relief  is  re- 
joiced when  she  sees  she  has  re- 
lieved suffering;  her  sense  of  duty  is 
satisfied  when  the  family  in  her  care 
is  not  in  want.  The  experienced  vis- 
itor, using  such  relief,  realizes  that 
she  has  made  use  of  one  of  several 
agencies,  and  one  that  may  become 
of  doubtful  value,  unless  she  taxes 
her  resourcefulness  in  thfe  effort  to 
find  a  substitute  for  such  treatment. 
I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  a  truth, 
that  the  visitor  whose  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  using  material  relief 
to  a  large  extent  shows  an  absence 
of  originality,  a  lack  of  resourceful- 
ness, and  a  dearth  of  fertility  in  de- 
vising other  forms  of  treatment  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  family  in  her 
charge. 

Let  us  carry  the  simile  one  step 
further.  In  the  pharmacopea  there 
are  to  be  found  not  only  drugs  that 
alleviate  suffering  and  pain,  but 
others  that  are  curative  in  character ; 
medicines  that  attack  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease and  destroy  its  results.  Com- 
bined with  such  natural  agencies  as 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  exercise,  they  are 
not  only  curative  but  distinctly 
formative,  acting  as  a  tonic  to  the 
system  and  assisting  it  in  resisting 
the  subsecjuent.  ravages  of  disease. 
Such  medicaments  are  not  merely 
|)alliative  or  curative.  Along  with 
these  properties  they  have  (|ualities 
that  give  nourishment  and  nutri- 
ment and  tend  to  the  invigorating 
and    strengthening   of    the    system. 
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whose  predisposition  is  toward 
health  and  strength.  I  need  but  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  conten- 
tion at  present  exercising  scientists 
as  to  whether  alcohol  is  a  drug  or 
food,  to  give  you  a  concrete  example 
of  this  thought. 

Similarly,  the  merit  of  material 
relief  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
both.  There  are  certain  well-defined 
forms  of  distress  where  the  cause 
is  close  at  hand  and  need  not  be 
sought  in  any  extraneous  or  ante- 
rior causes — distress  that  is  caused 
solely  and  simply  by  poverty  and 
by  the  inability  to  supply  the  daily 
needs  of  life.  I.  refer  to  the  poverty 
that  is  due  to  the  removal  or  de- 
struction of  the  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity without  any  antecedent  de- 
generacy or  weakness.  In  these 
cases  material  relief  is  at  once  pal- 
liative and  curative  since  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  problem  by  re- 
moving both  the  distress  and  its 
cause.  Under  careful  supervision, 
material  relief  may  in  these  in- 
stances become  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  the  family's 
integrity  and  in  preventing  seeds  of 
dependency  from  developing  and 
spreading.  Even  as  the  practitioner 
may  find  it  necessary  and  advan- 
tageous to  continue  treatment  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  so  may 
the  relief  visitor  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  and  granting  ma- 
terial assistance  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  months  and  even  years,  if  there- 
by she  realizes  that  ultimately  a  per- 
manent restoration  of  the  family's 
independence -will  be  effected.  I  re- 
fer in  particular  to  those  cases,  un- 
fortunately too  frequent  in  our 
midst,  where  the  family  has  been 
bereft  of  its  main  wage-earner,  the 
father,  through  sickness  or  death, 
where  the  children  are  still  in  their 


infancy,  and  where  the  mother 
whose  duty  is  primarily  to  her  chil- 
dren, can  earn  or  contribute  only  a 
portion  of  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  family's  most  urgent  needs. 
In  these  cases  material  relief  is  not 
a  drug  but  a  food.  It  act3  as  a 
tonic  that  invigorates  and  stimulates 
to  renewed  effort  the  stricken 
mother  or  widow  and  enables  her 
to  rear  her  children  and  to  train 
them  as  only  a  mother  can,  by  plac- 
ing in  her  hands  the  prop  which  in 
a  calamitous  and  unforseen  moment 
had  been  taken  from  her.  I  sing 
here  the  praise  of  the  pension.  Un- 
der careful  adjustment  to  the  needs 
of  the  family,  properly  regulated 
and  systemc^tically  supervised,  it 
becomes  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  relief  agent  that  will  enable  her 
to  deal  expeditiously  and  thoroughly 
with  the  cause  of  distress  and  thus 
give  her  greater  opportunities  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  self-de- 
pendence and  self-help.  We  must 
recognize  that  under  our  present  in- 
dustrial system  it  is  ajmost  in- 
evitable that  a  few  will  be  unable 
to  make  proper  provision  for  them- 
selves. Long  ago  it  was  said :  "The 
poor  shall  not  cease  out  of  thy  land," 
and  even  in  our  more  advanced 
civilization  we  see  no  indication  of 
the  non-fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. . 
Is  it  therefore  not  wiser  and  more 
statesmanlike  that  we  should  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  these  poverty  stricken 
families  whose  distress  is  extensive 
in  its  nature  and  not  intensive  ?  That 
the  pension  or  material  relief  given 
continually  in  any  manner  fosters 
a  form  of  dependency  is  undeniable. 
It  is  equally  true  that  under  the  con- 
ditions given,  dependency  would  al- 
most inevitably  follow  if  the  relief 
were  withheld.     The  virtue  of  the 
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pension  depends  on  its  ability  in  pre- 
venting dependency  from  sinking 
into  degeneracy  and  its  accompany- 
ing evils  by  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  family  living  and  by  enabling 
the  family  to  work  out  its  subse- 
quent salvation. 

As  in  medicine,  so  in  charity, 
there  are  hopeless  cases.  For  the 
incurable  ill,  the  permanent  invalid, 
the  physician  has  his  medicament 
and  his  simples.  His  one  object  in 
administering  them  is  to  make  the 
approaching  dissolution  as  easy  as 
possible,  so  that  there  may  be  sur- 
cease at  least  from  physical  pain. 
The  quantity  which  he  is  prepared  to 
give  is  limited  only  by  ♦the  need  of 
his' patient  for  rest  and  forgetfulness 
of  his  misery.  So  too,  have  we  our 
incurable  cases.  The  aged  and  in- 
firm, the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  one  so  aptly .  described  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold — "who  tottereth  on 
his  staff,  lone  and  forlorn,"  all  of 
these,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life, 
are  objects  of  our  pity  and  mercy. 
To  give  material  relief  to  these  who 
have  fought  the  battle  of  life  and 
have  gone  down  struggling,  is  not 
charity  but  justice.  They  have  the 
right  to  ask  at  our  hands  that  their 
last  days  be  spent  with  some  sem- 
blance of  comfort  and  decency.  Here 
the  dangers  of  material  relief  need 
have  no  terrors  for  the  visitor.  She 
may  give  and  give  amply  without 
fear  that  her  generosity  is  misplaced 
or  that  her  charitable  impulse  will 
he  misinterpreted. 

One  word  more — I  have  referred 
above  in  speaking  of  the  misdi- 
rected use  of  the  hypodermic  needle 
to  the  many  victims  of  such  ill-ad- 
vised practice.  I  should  have  >'.ud 
not  only  ill-advised  but  ignorant 
practice.  To-day  our  fear  of  the  re- 
sults of  morphine  injections  are  so 


pronounced  that  we  entrust  our- 
selves only  to  the  most  experienced 
practitioners,  and  if,  alas,  we  become 
slaves  to  the  habit,  we  intuitively 
hold  the  physician  responsible. 
Which  of  us  to-day  would  permit 
one  unlearned  in  medicine  to  ad- 
minister so  powerful  a  drug,  but 
which  improperly  given  may  become 
so  baneful.  Let  us  apply  our  simile 
which  has  been  badly  overworked, 
once  again,  and  then  leave  it  with 
well-earned  rest.  If  the  comparisons 
which  I  have  made  between  medi- 
cine and  material  relief  have  any 
foundation  in  fact,  the  comparison 
is  even  truer  when  we  consider  the 
methods  that  are  used  in  their  ap- 
plication and  administration.  Medi- 
cine to-day  approaches  an  exact 
science.  Its  practice  by  the  tyro, 
by  the  unlearned,  is  forbidden  by 
law,  and  to  be  successful  requires 
a  degree  of  education  and  training 
which  ranks  it  with  the  professions. 
Philanthropy  has  not  yet  reached 
this  exactness.  Its  elements  are 
still  in  process  of  flux;  its  practice 
is  still  vague  and  undefinitely  out- 
lined. But  the  training  and  ex- 
perience that  are  necessary  in  medi- 
cine are  equally  necessary  in  charity. 
The  care  of  needy  families,  the  giv- 
ing of  material  relief,  can  no  longer 
be  entrusted  to  the  novice,  in  view 
of  the  complexities  which  surround 
even  an  approach  to  success.  From 
this  standpoint,  philanthropy  too  is 
a  profession,  and  its  disciples  must 
take  up  its  work  armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  essentials  and  must 
be  competent  to  bring  to  the  solu- 
tion of  its  difficult  problems,  the 
judgment,  tact,  skill,  training,  ex- 
perience, and  forcefulness  which 
thev  entail.  To  confine  ourselves 
to  the  immediate  subject,  material 
relief  mav  be  either  a  servant  or  a 
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master.  As  the  former,  it  has  all 
the  power  that  makes  for  ^ood;  it 
can  effect  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
pendent family  to  its  normal  inde- 
pendence, remove  the  blight  of  sor- 
did poverty  and  increase  and  re- 
vivify  self-respect  and   self-esteem. 


Let  it  once  become  master,  and  we 
shall  have  following  in  the  wake  of 
poverty  a  train  of  evils  that  make  for 
degeneracy,  pauperism,  vice,  and 
crime.  Training,  knowledge,  and 
experience  are  necessary  to  handle 
this  subtle  agent. 


THE    CONVENTION    OF   THE    ASSOCIATION    OF 
OFFICERS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

E.   R.   JOHNSTONE, 

PRINCIPAL,    NEW  JERSEY   TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED   GIRLS   AND    BOYS. 


.  The  twenty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Officers 
for  the  Feeble-minded  was  held  in 
the  State  School  for  Feeble-minded 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  26  and 
27,  1902. 

There  were  present  an  unusually 
large  number  of  those  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  number  of  young 
men  and  women  was  particularly 
noticeable.  The  members  were  en- 
tertained with  that  charming  hos- 
pitality which  Mr.  Alexander  John- 
son and  his  wife  know  so  well  how 
to  offer.  The  papers  were  timely  and 
interesting;  and  the  discussions  full 
and  searching.  This  meeting  was 
indeed  one  of  the  best  balanced  that 
the  Association  has  held  in  years, 
combining  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
instructive  discussions  and  papers 
with  friendly  and  congenial  socia- 
bility. 

After  the  president's  annual  ad- 
dress Dr.  Wm.  U.  Bullard  of  Bos- 
ton presented  the  results  obtained 
from  an  examination  into  the  etiol- 
ogy of  a  number  of  cases  of  feeble- 
mindedness. Although  the  number 
of  cases  examined  was  compara- 
tively small  (200)  the  results  served 
to  brmg  the  Tnatter  before  the  Asso- 
ciation.     Sixty-eight    per    cent    of 


those  examined  were  found  to  be 
congenital  and  thirty-two  per  cent 
non-congenital.  Of  the  non-con- 
genital causes  one-sixth  w^ere  due 
to  trauma  and  five-sixths  to  disease. 
The  congenital  cases  were  consid- 
ered under  the  following  headings: 
Primarily — labor,  pregnancy ;  sec- 
ondarily— heredity,  syphilis,  alco- 
hol, uterine  disease.  Under  the  first 
were  placed  those  cases  in  which 
the  trouble  was  produced  during 
labor  (these  cases  are  always  trau- 
matic). Under  pregnancy  were 
placed  tfiose  in  which  the  cause  w-as 
referred  to  accident,  injury,  or  dis- 
ease before  the  onset  of  later. 
These  are  the  two  great  etiological 
divisions  of  the  congenital  cases. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  further  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  maternal 
uterine  disease  as  a  causative  factor. 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
etiological  blank  that  could  be  used 
by  all  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Miss  Margaret  Bancroft  of  Had- 
donfield,  .N.  J.,  made  a  plea  for  ex- 
pert psycological  examination  of  the 
mentally  deficient.  She  emphasized 
the  idea  that  we  must  first  deter- 
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material  relief  is  that  we  are  apt  to 
mistake  it  for  the  panacea  which  will 
remove  all  ills,  instead  of  recogniz- 
ing it  as  an  agent  to  which  we  are 
compelled  to  resort  through  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  and  which 
must  be  used  guardedly  and  with 
extreme  caution.  Like  the  drug, 
material  relief  administered  unwise- 
W  possesses  the  subtle  power  of 
lessening  the  power  of  future  resist- 
ance to  similar  attacks.  It  is  well 
recognized  by  physicians  that  medi- 
cines, in  their  action,  may  be  not 
only  physiological  but  psychological, 
and  that  frequently  the  effect  on  the 
patient  warrants  their  discarding 
rather  than  their  use.  The  morphia 
fiend  is  a  well-known  object  lesson 
in  the  annals  of  medical  science. 
We  all  know  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  hypodermic 
needle  has  at  one  time  brought  relief 
in  his  agony  and  who,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding attack  demands  a  repetition 
of  the  original  treatment,  although 
the  pain  may  be  not  nearly  so  acute. 
We  have  to-day  thousands  of  such 
victims  of  ill-advised  practice.  Prob- 
ably all  of  you  know  similar  in- 
stances in  the  practice  of  philan- 
thropy. Who  has  not  seen  the 
family  whose  only  requirement  at 
the  beginning  was  food,  who  has 
not  seen  the  generous  almoner  mis- 
led by  the  results  obtained  through 
the  temporary  stilling  of  hunger  to 
believe  that  the  essential  requirement 
in  the  treatment  of  this  family  was 
to  remove  the  hunger  and  forget  the 
cause  that  produced  it?  Who  has 
not  seen  such  a  family  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  ease  with 
which  their  daily  needs  can  be  satis- 
fied without  exertion  of  their  own, 
if  they  can  only  convince  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  who  occasionally 
visits  them,  that  if  they  are  fed  and 


housed  the  problem  of  existence  has 
been  solved. 

If  I  have  drawn  the  picture  rather 
strongly  it  is  because  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  recognizing 
the  salient  fact  in  the  giving  of  ma- 
terial relief,  vi::,,  that  it  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  the  end  it- 
self. The  inexperienced  visitor  who 
makes  use  of  material  relief  is  re- 
joiced when  she  sees  she  has  re- 
lieved suffering;  her  sense  of  duty  is 
satisfied  when  the  family  in  her  care 
is  not  in  want.  The  experienced  vis- 
itor, using  such  relief,  realizes  that 
she  has  made  use  of  one  of  several 
agencies,  and  one  tJiat  may  become 
of  doubtful  value,  unless  she  taxes 
her  resourcefulness  in  tht  effort  to 
find  a  substitute  for  such  treatment. 
I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  a  truth, 
that  the  visitor  whose  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  using  material  relief 
to  a  large  extent  shows  an  absence 
of  originality,  a  lack  of  resourceful- 
ness, and  a  dearth  of  fertility  in  de- 
vising other  forms  of  treatment  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  family  in  her 
charge. 

Let  us  carry  the  simile  one  step 
further.  In  the  pharmacopea  there 
are  to  be  found  not  only  drugs  that 
alleviate  suffering  and  pain,  but 
others  that  are  curative  in  character; 
medicines  that  attack  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease and  destroy  its  results.  Com- 
bined with  such  natural  agencies  as 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  exercise,  they  are 
not  only  curative  but  distinctly 
formative,  acting  as  a  tonic  to  the 
system  and  assisting  it  in  resisting 
the  subsequent,  ravages  of  disease. 
Such  medicaments  are  not  merely 
palliative  or  curative.  Along  with 
these  properties  they  have  qualities 
that  give  nourishment  and  nutri- 
ment and  tend  to  the  invigorating 
and    strengthening    of    the    system. 
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master.  As  the  former,  it  has  all 
the  power  that  makes  for  ^ood;  it 
can  effect  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
pendent family  to  its  normal  inde- 
pendence, remove  the  blight  of  sor- 
did poverty  and  increase  and  re- 
vivify  self-respect  and   self-esteem. 


Let  it  once  become  master,  and  we 
shall  have  following  in  the  wake  of 
poverty  a  train  of  evils  that  make  for 
degeneracy,  pauperism,  vice,  and 
crime.  Training,  knowledge,  and 
experience  are  necessary  to  handle 
this  subtle  agent. 
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.  The  twenty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Officers 
for  the  Feeble-minded  was  held  in 
the  State  School  for  Feeble-minded 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  26  and 
2y,  1902. 

There  were  present  an  unusually 
large  number  of  those  engaged  in 
this  w^ork.  The  number  of  young 
men  and  women  was  particularly 
noticeable.  The  members  were  en- 
tertained with  that  charming  hos- 
pitality which  Mr.  Alexander  John- 
son and  his  wife  know  so  well  how 
to  offer.  The  papers  were  timely  and 
interesting;  and  the  discussions  full 
and  searching.  This  meeting  was 
indeed  one  of  the  best  balanced  that 
the  Association  has  held  in  years, 
combining  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
instructive  discussions  and  papers 
with  friendly  and  congenial  socia- 
bility. 

After  the  president's  annual  ad- 
dress Dr.  Wm.  U.  Bullard  of  Bos- 
ton presented  the  results  obtained 
from  an  examination  into  the  etiol- 
ogy of  a  number  of  cases  of  feeble- 
mindedness. Although  the  number 
of  cases  examined  was  compara- 
tively small  (200)  the  results  served 
to  brmg  the  Tnatter  before  the  Asso- 
ciation.     Sixty-eight    per    cent    of 


those  examined  were  found  to  be 
congenital  and  thirty-two  per  cent 
non-congenital.  Of  the  non-con- 
genital causes  one-sixth  were  due 
to  trauma  and  five-sixths  to  disease. 
The  congenital  cases  were  consid- 
ered under  the  following  headings: 
Primarily — labor,  pregnancy ;  sec- 
ondarily— heredity,  syphilis,  alco- 
hol, uterine  disease.  Under  the  first 
were  placed  those  cases  in  which 
the  trouble  was  produced  during 
labor  (these  cases  are  always  trau- 
matic). Under  pregnancy  were 
placed  tfiose  in  which  the  cause  was 
referred  to  accident,  injury,  or  dis- 
ease before  the  onset  of  labor. 
These  are  the  two  great  etiological 
divisions  of  the  congenital  cases. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  further  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  maternal 
uterine  disease  as  a  causative  factor. 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
etiological  blank  that  could  be  used 
by  all  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Miss  Margaret  Bancroft  of  Had- 
donfield,  .X.  J.,  made  a  plea  for  ex- 
pert psycological  examination  of  the 
mentally  deficient.  She  emphasized 
the  idea  that  we  must  first  deter- 
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mine  the  degree  of  inferiority  of  the 
feeble-minded  child,  and  that  thi? 
can  only  be  done  •  by  the  expert 
psychologist.  She  also  suggested 
the  use  of  uniform  blanks  to  mark 
children's  progress  in  the  schools. 
Each  child  would  be  examined 
weekly  or  semi-monthly  and  the  re- 
sults  recorded. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  of  Wav- 
erly,  Mass.,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  2,000-acre  farm  colony. 
The  land  i^  nearly  all  wild  and  an 
increasing  number  of  the   imbecile 
boys    are   advantageously    occupied 
clearing  and  farming  the  land.    The 
buildings  are  all  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  the  life  is  made  to  corre- 
spond as  nearly  as  possible  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  farmer.    The  colony 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
two  years  and  is  a  success  in  every 
way.     It  furnishes  not  only  an  out- 
let for  many  of  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  they  may  in  the 
training  school,  but  also  for  a  large 
class  of  middle  grade  boys  who  can 
derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
training  in  the  schools  and  shops. 
There    is    a    similar    but    much 
smaller   farm  colony   in  connection 
with  the  Indiana  School.     This  has 
l)een  in  operation  for  more  than  six 
years.      The   dairy   which   supplies 
the  milk  for  the  training  school  is 
located    here,    also    the    brickyard, 
camping  grounds,  etc.    There  is  but 
little  wild  land,  but  about  400  acres 
of  good  farm  land  and  orchards. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Martin  \V.  Barr 
of  Elwyn,  Pa.,  considered  the  bear- 
ing of  the  present  work  for  the  fee- 
ble-minded upon  the  future.  The 
colonization  of  imbeciles  was 
strongly  advocated  and  surgical  in- 
terference offered  as  a  solution  of 
the  question  of  controlling  the  dan- 
gers from  the  moral  imbecile.     The 


question  of  preventing  the  procrea- 
tion of  degenerates  is  a  serious  one. 

Dr.  J.  Moorehead  Murdock  of 
Western,  Pa.,  presented  the  fam- 
ily history  of  five  microcephalic 
children.  A  feeble-minded  woman 
living  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  early  in  the  last 
century  gave  birth  to  four 
feeble-minded  girls.  These  girls 
unrestrained  and  without  training, 
roamed  the  surrounding  country  and 
easily  became  the  prey  of  evil  men. 
The  offspring  of  those  four  feeble- 
minded girls  numbered  fourteen, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  il- 
legitimate and  all  of  them  feeble-' 
minded.  These  fourteen  had  a  very 
large  number,  of  children  and  most 
of  them  belong  to  the  great  family 
of  degenerates.  The  inference  is 
easily  drawn.  If  this  first  feeble- 
minded woman  had  been  placed  in  a 
proper  institution  she  would  have 
lived  a  happy  and  contented  life, 
contributed  to  her  own  support  to 
the  extent  of  her  ability  and  finally 
have  died  without  issue,  thus  reliev- 
ing society  of  a  tremendous  burden 
and  the  state  of  an  expense  which 
is  beyond  all  computation.  Her 
progeny  is  constantly  multiplying 
and  the  stream  is  only  lessened  when 
some  of  the  members  drift  into  insti- 
tutions where  they  get  permanent 
custodial  care  or  their  own  de- 
generacy makes  them  unable  to  pro- 
create their  kind,  or  death  occurs. 
A  vital  matter  is  here  considered. 
One  which  has  been  presented  by 
sociologists,  penologists  and  charity 
workers  many  times  and  which  can- 
not be  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

The  care  and  training  of  the  spe- 
cial sense  organs  was  strongly  pre- 
sented in  papers  by  Dr.  J.  Thoring- 
ton  of  Philadelphia,  on  "The  Care  of 
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the  Eyes;"  and  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Keat- 
ing of  Owings  Mills,  Md.,  on  **Ear, 
Throat,  and  Nose  Affections.*'  At- 
tention was  directed  to  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  examination  and  ex- 
pert treatment  of  these  organs.  Miss 
Alice  Morrison  of  Vineland,  N.  J., 
gave  an  encouraging  report  of  two 
years'  work  with  a  class  of  so- 
called  deaf  mutes  who,  from  being 
unable  to  make  articulate  sounds, 
or  to  hear  at  all  when  admitted,  are 
now  speaking  and  hearing  fairly 
well.  This  was  accomplished  by 
training  all  of  the  senses  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  weak  ones. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  took  up  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline. He  dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  the  child  in  every 
way.  All  discipline  must  hav«  for 
its  object  the  benefitting  of  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  fact  that  wrong- 
doing is  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
disease  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
and  the  culprit  must  be  trained  or 
cured.  If  everything  that  a  child  is 
ever  called  upon  to  do  is  made  a 
privilege,  discipline  may  most  easily 
be  administered  by  depriving  the 
child  of  those  things  which  he 
usually  does  or  wishes  to  do. 

On  Monday  evening  the  children 
of  the  Indiana  School  presented  the 
operetta    "Columbus    in    A     Merry 


Key.'*  This  was  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnson's  talk  on  "The 
Value  of  Public  Exhibitions  as  a 
Means  of  Education."  Theentertain- 
ment  was  splendidly  given,  the  chil- 
dren acting  their  parts  remarkably 
well  and  showing  a  particularly 
careful  attention  to  detail.  It  proved 
conclusively  that  these  public  exhibi- 
tions are  equal  or  superior  to  any 
other  training  for  the  feeble-minded, 
provided  a  large  number  of  the 
trainable  children  take  part.  A  few 
weeks  once  each  year  are  most 
profitably  spent,  and  there  is  very 
complete  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  trained.  The  teachers  are 
also  brought  into  a  new  and  close 
relationship  with  their  children. 

In  the  afternoon  the  association 
inspected  the  departments  and 
schools.  There  was  an  excellent  ex- 
hibit of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in 
one  room  and  then  in  the  classes  the 
children  were  found  doing  similar 
work.  The  art  and  physical  culture 
classes  were  particularly  interesting. 
The  Seguin  School  at  Orange,  N.J.. 
sent  a  small  exhibit  of  work  which 
was  displayed  with  the  work  of  the 
Indiana  children. 

The  full  text  of  the  papers  and  the 
names  of  the  association  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Psycho- 
Asthenics, 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

SOME   OF  THE   IMPORTANT  BOOKS   RELATING  TO   SOCIAL  QUESTIONS, 

PUBLISHED    DURING   THE   YEAR. 


CRIME  AND  SOCUL  PR06RE$S. 


REVIEWED    BY    SAMl'KL  J.    BARROWS. 


It  is  an  interesting  indication  of 
the  influence  of  sociological  study 
in  American  universities  that  within 
a  few  months  two  books  should  have 
appeared  by  graduate  students,  or 
fellows  of  universities,  published 
under  university  patronage  and  deal- 
ing with  most  serious  and  important 
penological  problems.  One  of  these 
volumes  is  "Experimental  Sociol- 
ogy," by  Miss  Kellor,  a  graduate 
student  of  Chicago  University;  the 
other  is  "Crime  and  Social  Prog- 
ress," by  Dr.  Hall,  fellow  in  sociol- 
ogy, Columbia  University.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  no  such  books  could 
have  come  from  American  col- 
leges ;  first,  because  there  was  hardly 
a  chair  of  sociology  in  any  of  the 
faculties  of  our  colleges;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  there  was  no  provi- 
sion for  original  research  or  for  pub- 
lishing the  results  under  university 
patronage. 

The  two  books  named  are  wholly 
different  in  method  and  purpose. 
Dr.  Hall's  book  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  historic  and  ethical  aspects 
of  his  theme.  It  is  a  book  needing 
a  large  library  and  an  academic 
method  for  its  production.  Miss 
Kellor's  book,  already  noticed  in 
these  columns,  is  an  illustration,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  experimental  and 
original  research;  it  could  not  have 
l)een  produced  in  a  library,  its  data 
having  been  largely  gathered  with 
a  traveling  laboratory. 


The  fundamental  position  of  Mr. 
Hairs  book  stat'ed  in  the  in- 
teresting paradox  that  society  is 
really  growing  better  because  it  is 
apparently  growing  worse.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hall,  **Crime  is  in  large 
part  a  social  product,  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  in- 
telligence, and  social  morality,  in- 
creasing because  of  its  growth.  The 
persistent  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  crime  is  a  necessity  for  all  truly 
progressive  nations.  Many  acts, 
formerly  harmless  or  socially  bene- 
ficial, become  harmful  as  civilization 
grows  higher  and  more  complex. 
The  increase  of  crime,  however,  does 
not  mean  necessarily  an  increase  of 
anti-social  conduct.  In  fact,  anti- 
social acts  may  have  diminished 
while  crime  has  grown  larger  in 
amount,  or  may  have  increased 
while  crime  has  decreased.  So- 
ciety's conflict  with  its  criminal 
members,  due  to  the  enforcement  of 
new  social  prohibitions,  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  humanity  in 
every  age  has  arisen  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  plain  of  civilization, 
from  almost  uncontrolled  license  un- 
der selfishness  and  hate  unto  true 
liberty,  love,  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness." 

We  have  stated  Dr.  Hall's  position 
in  his  own  words,  because  it  is  very 
important  that  he  should  not  be  mis- 
understood. To  those  who  dr)  not 
believe  in  evolution,  who  believe  that 
mankind  started  with  a  Golden  Age, 
his  book  will  seem  audacious, 
and  his  fundamental  position  absurd. 


*  ••Crime  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Progress."  Arthur  Cleveland  Hall,  Ph.  I).     Columbia 
University  Press.     The  Macmillan  Company,  agents.     New  York,  i()02.     Pp   425,  $2.(x>. 
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It  is  important  even  for  the  sym- 
pathetic reader  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  Professor  Giddings 
calls  attention  in  his  introduction  to 
the  volume.  **It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  civilization  is  promoted 
by  an  increase  erf  crime,  if  by  in- 
crease we  mean  multiplication  of  evil 
deeds  (the  legal  definition  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  remaining  the 
same).  It  is  yet  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  civilization  in  the  long  run  is 
promoted  by  that  'increase'  of  crime 
which  is  caused  by  an  extension  of 
the  catagory  of  acts  branded  by  so- 
ciety as  criminal,  the  total  number 
of  evil  deeds  remaining  unchanged." 

Dr.  Hairs  book  then  is  an  at- 
tempt to  study  some  of  the  relations 
of  crime  to  social  progress ;  chiefly 
two  great  phases  of  the  subject; 
viz., — the  evolutionary  function  and 
usefulness  of  crime  and  punishment ; 
and  crime  as  a  social  product  in- 
creasing with  the  increase  of  social 
prohibitions. 

Dr.  Hall  lays  a  broad  foundation 
for  his  superstructure.  ^  He  even 
delves  down  into  the  social  strata  of 
animal  life  for  a  firm  basis.  His  ma- 
terial here,  however,  is  rather  shad- 
owy than  substantial.  The  same  may 
be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  chap- 
ters on  crime  among  savages.  The 
sources  of  authority  here  are  not  at 
all  conclusive.  Most  travelers'  ac- 
counts of  savage  life  are  superficial 
and  untrustworthy.  Even  Catlin 
and  Schoolcraft  who  were  good  ob- 
servers did  not  go  deep  enough  into 
the* consciousness  of  the  Indian  to 
understand  the-  social  structure,  or 
his  religious  ideas.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  such  thorough  work  as 
that  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  fel- 
low of  Harvard  College,  Prof.  F. 
W.  Putnam,  and  a  few  others  have 
set  a  standard  for  the  study  of  social 


and  ethical  ideas  among  the  In- 
dians. 

When  it  comes  to  English  history 
and  the  development  of  European 
society,  Mr.  Hall  is  on  firmer 
ground,  though  even  here  the  lack 
of  uniform  statistics  in  our  own 
country  and  many  countries  prevents 
accurate  comparisons.  The  author 
has  made  perhaps  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  material  at  his  service, 
and  he  presents  many  illustrations 
which  support  his  theme.  One  reser- 
vation ought  to  be  made  by  him  in 
dealing  with  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  is  that  much  statutory 
crime  has  little  relation  to  morality 
and  to  social  progress. 

To  those  who  see  nothing  but 
darkness  in  modern  statistics  of 
crime  and  who  conclude  that  the 
world  is  therefore  growing  worse, 
Dr.  Hairs  book  may  be  commended 
as  a  strong  optimistic  antidote.  It  is 
an  endeavor  ''to  trace  within  the 
gloom  those  strong  forces  working 
out  social  betterment  by  means  of 
this  verv  increase  of  crime  which 
they  so  deplore." 

BOYS*  CLUBS. 


REVIEWED    BY   JOSEPH   LEE. 


**Boys'  Clubs,"-  a  small  pamphlet 
of  forty-eight  pages  by  William  A. 
Clark,  of  which  parts  one  and  two 
are,  respectively,  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth numbers  of  the  twelve  mono- 
grai)hs  in  process  of  publication  by 
Lincoln  House,  Boston,  is  a  useful 
and  suggestive  book  for  anyone 
carrying  on  a  boys'  club.  It  is  en- 
tirely practical  and  concrete  in  its 
method  of  treating  the  subject.  In- 
deed, one  almost  wishes  that  the  re- 
markable insight  into  the  nature  of 
Ix^ys    evidently    possessed    by    the 
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Police  Service  are  requested  to  give 
information  in  extenso;  members  of 
advisory  boards  will  consider  infor- 
mation so  eiven  absolutely  confi- 
dential." The  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police  District  is  also  asked  to  cer- 
tify as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
family  and  as  to  any  facts  that  are 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  child.  He  is  to 
state  also  whether  night-lodgers, 
sub-letters,  or  other  persons  not 
members  of  the  family  live  in  the 
dwelling.  After  receiving  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  local 
board  the  form  thus  filled  out  is  sent 
for  filing  to  the  record  department  at 
the  central  "Depot."  If  the  decision 
is  favorable  the  applicants  are  in- 
formed and  their  names  are  placed 
on  the  waiting  list,  unless  the  local 
board  has  already  placed  a  child  in 
the  family. 

Persons  of  the  following  classes 
may  under  no  circumstances  receive 
a  child  to  board :  ( i )  Receivers  of 
alms  (board  money  is  for  the  child's 
maintenance,  not  f6r  relief  of  foster 
parents).  (2)  Those  likely  to  im- 
pose work  of  an  onerous  character 
on  the  child.  (3)  Those  harboring 
night-lodgers.  (4)  Those  not  hav- 
ing a  separate  bed  for  the  child,  or 
whose  dwelling  is  in  insanitary  sur- 
roundings. ( 5 )  Those  not  likely  to 
train  the  child,  properly. 

On  the  placing  of  a  child  a  con- 
tract is  signed  by  the  foster  parents 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  child  shall 
be  sent  to  school  from  six  years  of 
age  imtil  the  city's  care  ceases  (i.  e„ 
at  fourteen  vears  for  bovs  and  fifteen 
years  for  girls  boarded  in  the  city)  ; 
and  shall  be  |)ermitted  time  to  study, 
to  obtain  exercise  daily,  and  shall 
have  other  ordinary  advantages. 
Vaccination,  at  pul)lic  expense,  is  re- 
quired.   The  foster  parents  are  also 


pledged  to  give  immediate  notice  in 
case  of  a  child's  sickness  or  sudden 
death.  They  must  not  entrust  the 
child  to  the  care  of  other  persons 
without  the  consent  of  the  Orphan 
Officer.  Non-fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
visions constitutes  sufficient  cause 
for  removing  the  child.  A  complete 
set  of  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  each  child  is  furnished  when  it  is 
placed  and  the  foster  parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  continued  good 
condition.  School  books  are  also 
provided. 

The  regular  payment  for  a  child's 
board  before  1865  was  according  to 
the  report  of  1876,  six  marks  (about 
$1.50)  per  month,  additions  being 
made  only  for  children  under  one 
year  of  age,  or  otherwise  helpless. 
In  1873,  "on  account  of  the  higher 
cost  of  food  stuffs,"  the  following 
schedule  was  put  in  force :  ( i )  For 
children  under  one  year  of  age 
eighteen  marks  ($4.50)  per  month. 
(2)  For  children  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age,  thirteen  and  a  half 
marks  ($3.35)  per  month.  (3)  For 
children  between  two  and  six,  twelve 
marks  ($3)  a  month.  (4)  For  girls 
between  six  and  fifteen  years,  nine 
marks  ($2.25)  a  month.  (5)  For 
boys  between  six  and  fifteen  years, 
twelve  marks  ($3)  a  month. 

These  are  the  present  rates. 

Each  Orphan  Officer  is  required  to 
visit  the  boarded-out  children  under 
his  or  her  charge  as  often  as  possible 
and  at  least  three  times  a  year  to  fill 
out  a  form  containing  questions  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  first  investiga- 
tions and  to  send  the  same  to  the 
**Depot"  for  filing.  Officers  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  as  often  as  possible 
and  to  report  immediately  any  im- 
portant changes  found.  Omission 
to  re])OTt  brings  a  si)eedy  reminder 
from  the  "Depot." 


THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  BERLIN.* 


ALVAN   A.   TENNF.V. 


The  Berlin  system  of  caring  for 
children  who  become  public  charges 
is  based,  at  present,  upon  two  funda- 
mental principles.  First,  all  such 
children  are  received  in  one  central 
public  institution  and  are  thence 
placed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
families  in  city  or  country  to  board 
at  public  expense.  Second,  unpaid 
public-spirited  citizens  legally  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts,  are  employed 
in  the  direct  placing-out  and  subse- 
quent oversight  of  the  children. 

These  two  principles  embody  re- 
sults of  a  century's  experience.  The 
dispute  over  the  respective  merits  of 
the  "family"  and  "institution"  sys- 
tems, begun  in  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  ended  in  al- 
most universal  acceptance  of  the 
former.  According  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  statistician  Dr.  Victor  Bohmert, 

fifty-eight  out  of  seventy-seven  Ger- 
man cities  in  1887  definitely  favored 
the  family  system,  ten  employed  both 
methods  and  only  nine  preferred 
the  institutional  plan.  The  names 
of  the  large  cities  such  as  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Dres- 
den, Stuttgart,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf, 
Leipzig,  and  others,  appear  in  the 
first  category.  The  German  "Con- 
ference of  Charities"  (Deutcher 
Verein  fiir  Armenwesen  und 
Wohlthatigkeit)    in    its    session    of 


1887,  declared  itself  absolutely  in 
favor  of  the  family  system,  and  the 
association  has  since  exerted  its 
entire  influence  in  that  direction. 
Such  expressions  as  "the  period  of 
founding  asylums  by  official  boards 
and  evangelical,  charitable  bodies  has 
passed,"^  or,  "practically  all  charity 
workers  are  agreed  as  to  the  superior 
merits  of  the  family  system,"  are* to 
be  found  in  every  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject.^ 

The  history  of  the  Berlin  system 
has  been  typical  and  is,  therefore,  of 
peculiar  interest.  For  Americans, 
especially  residents  of  New  York, 
California,  or  other  states  still 
clinging  to  the  institutional  plan, 
the  experiences  of  the  German  capi- 
tal in  the  care  of  dependent  children 
are  particularly  valuable. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

• 

By  cabinet's  order  of  the  Prussian 
Government  the  public  care  of  the 
poor  of  Berlin  was  transferred  on 
January  i,  1820,  from  the  former 
Royal  Commission  to  the  City  De- 
partment of  Public  Relief — a  body 
responsible  to  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  the  City  Council  only. 
At  the  time  of  the  change  the  city 
came  into  possession  of  the  so-called 
"Grosse  Friedrichs  Waisenhaus" 
which  had  previously  been  used  as  a 


*  As  used  in  this  paper  the  term  "dependent  children"  refers  to  children  supported  at 
public  expense  only,  and  does  not  include  delinquents  and  defectives  nor  such  as  remain  in 
their  own  families. 

*  IVtirsUr,  Lehre  von  der  Innern  Mission  ;  in  Sammlunis:  von  LehrbUchern  der  prakti- 
schen  Theologie,  published  by  D.  H.  Hernig,  Professor  in  Halle.     1894. 

*  The  chief  German  authority  on  poor  law  and  charity,  Dr.  Emil  Mllnsterberg,  con- 
siders the  question  practically  settled  in  favor  of  the  family  system.  Two  important  con- 
ditions, however,  must  be  satisfied  ;  first,  suitable  families  must  be  selected,  and  second, 
constant  and  systematic  oversight  of  these  families  must  be  maintained.  Die  Armenpflege. 
Einfiibrung  in  die  praktische  Pflegethatigkeit,  page  141.     Berlin,  1897. 
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general  poorhouse.  After  the  trans- 
fer this  building  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  children — ^then 
361  in  number.  At  the  same  time 
the  responsibility  for  691  other  chil- 
dren who  were  boarded  out  in  city 
families  at  public  expense  was  placed 
upon  the  directors  of  the  asylum. 
The  directors  also  paid  out*  money 
(Pflegcgeld)  to  mothers  of  father- 
less children. 

The  ordinance  of  1828,  however, 
provided  that,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Relief  there 
should  be  created  in  each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  two  city  administra- 
tive districts  a  local  Poor  Committee 
one  of  whose  duties  was  to  see  that 
the  children  boarded  out  should  be 
**well  handled  and  receive  a  Chris- 
tian education.".^  This  change  was 
not  fully  consummated  until  1861, 
but  in  1833  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  "Pflegegeld''  payments  was 
placed  upon  the  local  committees. 
About  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  placing-out 
system,  the  proposition  was  made  to 
abolish  the  asylum,  as  such,  and  to 
place  all  the  children  with  foster 
parents.  "This  plan, 'however,"  says 
the  directors'  report  for  1825, 
** raised  strenuous  objection  and  the 
institution  is  still  used."^  The  pro- 
portion of  children  boarded  out, 
nevertheless,  increased  rapidly. 

The  necessity  of  deciding  in  spe- 
cial instances  as  to  whether  a  child 
should  go  into  a  family  or  the  insti- 
tution gradually  resulted  at  this 
period  in  the  practice  of  retaining 
full  orphans,  and  others  needing 
permanent  care,  in  the  asylum, 
while  children  needing  only  tem- 
porary care  were  boarded  out  in  city 


families.  As  far  as  possible  also, 
nurslings  were  boarded  out.  From 
the  beginning  a  tendency  to  place 
girls  rather  than  bovs  in  families  is 
noticeable.  The  reports  of  the  City 
Council  during  the  period  1829- 
1840  show  that  the  recognized 
policy  of  the  Department  at  that 
time  was  to  favor  the  family  rather 
than  the  institutional  system.  Later 
reports,  however,  disclose  the  fact 
that  up  to  about  1876  the  general 
public  was  by  no  means  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  former 
method. 

The  system  as  thus  sketched  re- 
mained in  the  main  unaltered  until 
1854  when,  as  a  result  of  abuses  dis- 
covered and  a  general  civic  awaken- 
ing in  regard  to  poor  law  adminis- 
tration, the  entire  work  was  reor- 
ganized and  divided  into  the  princi- 
pal existing  branches.  This  fact 
makes  it  convenient  to  continue  the 
description  under  the  following 
titles : 

L  The  foundation  and  uses  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Rummelsburg.^ 

IL  The  placing-out  and  over- 
sight of  children  in  city  families. 

in.  The  placing-out  and  over- 
sight of  children  in  country  families. 

IV.  The  receiving,  distributing, 
co-ordinating,  and  administrative 
center — the  "Depot." 

V.  The  further  oversight  of  dis- 
missed children. 

This  will  naturally  be  followed  by 
a  statistical  study  of  the  relative 
growth  of  the  three  first  divisions, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  its  growth  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  entire  population. 


^  Annen  ofdnung  fUr  die  Residcnz,  Berlin.     October  3,  1826.     ^  i  and  8. 
*  Die  Offentliche  Armenpflege  in  Berlin,  1822-25.  page  102. 
'  A  suburb  of  Berlin. 
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I— THE  FOUNDATION  AND  USES  OF  THE  OR- 
PHAN ASYLUM  AT  RUMMELSBURG. 

The  erection  of  this  institution 
was  due  to  two  causes ;  first,  the  anti- 
quated and  inadequate  condition  of 
the  old  asylum  in  a  crowded. part  of 
the  city,  and  second,  to  a  not  un- 
natural reaction  against  the  rap- 
idly extending  but  insufficiently 
safeguarded  boarding-out  system. 
Whereas  prior  to  1850  not  only  the 
relative  cheapness  of  the  boarding- 
out  method,  but  also  its  better  moral 
effect  on  the  children  was  em- 
phasized by  the  administration, 
shortly  after  that  date  a  change  of 
view  occurred.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  i860  seems 
to  show  that  financial  reasons  alone 
prevented  a  complete  revolt  to  the 
institutional  plan: 

"Though  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds  one  w^ould  decide  uncon- 
ditionallv  in  favor  of  the  institu- 
tion,"  says  this  document,  *'it  is, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  finan- 
cially impossible  for  this  community 
to  erect  and  maintain  orphan  asy- 
lums for  1,700  to  2,000  children."^ 
Very  diplomatically,  then,  the  ad- 
ministration stated  that  '*its  duty 
was  to  devote  effort  impartially  to 
the  improvement  of  both  methods."^ 

As  early  as  1845  ^^  investigating 
committee  appointed  by  the  city 
council  had  reported  in  favor  of  the 
erection  outside  the  city  of  a  new 
institution  for  600  children,  but  pro- 
ceedings were  inj:errupted  by  the  un- 
favorable political  and  economic 
con<3i>:ions  following  the  revolution 
of  1848.  The  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  dependent  children,  partly 
due    to    the    cholera    epidemic    of 


1847  to  1850,  again  pushed  the  mat- 
ter to  the  front.  Building  was 
finally  begun  about  1853  and  fin- 
ished in  1859. 

The  new  asylum,  built  on  the 
pavilion  plan,  was  provided  with 
every  equipment  experts  of  the  day 
could  recommend.  Each  of  the  seven 
cottages,  in  charge  of  a  house  mother 
or  father,  was  for  fifty  children  only. 
Cooking  and  w-ashing  was  done  in  a 
central  building.  A  separate  hospi- 
tal was  provided.  Heat  for  the  en- 
tire plant  was  supplied  from  a  power 
house.  The  most  approved  educa- 
tional facilities  were  provided.  Sew- 
ing lessons  for  girls  were  given 
from  the  beginning,  and  later,  in- 
struction in  various  trades  such  as 
tailoring,  bookbinding,  carpet  and 
basket  weaving,  and  cabinet  making, 
was  introduced  for, boys.  Extensive 
grounds  were  utilized  for  the  teach- 
ing of  gardening  and  for  outdoor 
exercise. 

These  apparently  excellent  ar- 
rangements, however,  were  soon 
radically  changed  by  the  introduction 
of  still  better  methods.  The  first 
modification  was  the  removal  of  all 
nurslings  (for  whom  a  special 
pavilion  had  been  erected)  in  order 
to  place  them  to  board  with  wet 
nurses.  Eleven  years  later  (1871) 
it  was  found  best  to  board  out  all  the 
girls  also,  **not  because  the  institu- 
tion had  failed  in  its  educational  pur- 
pose," said  the  directors,  "but  from 
a  general  conviction  that  when,  as 
in  Berlin,  institutional  and  family 
care  exist  side  by  side,  it  is  better  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  both 
sexes  to  place  the  bcys  in  the  insti- 
tution and  the  girls   in   families."^ 


^VerwaltUfiRsbericht  der  Sladt  Berlin  fllr  1851-60.  page  92,  note. 

■  Communal  Blatt,  No.  12  (i860),  paj?e  92 

■  Report  of  1876,  in  which  occurs  also  the  following  passage  defining  the  position  of  the 
administration  more  minutely:  '*The  advantages  of  the  institution  as  a  means  for  secur- 
ing discipline,  regular  habits,  and  rapid  pro.zress  in  education,  appear  oftener  in  the  case  of 
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At  the  same  time  the  division  for 
young  children — which  had  been  es- 
tablished partly  to  give  the  older 
girls  training  in  the  care  of  the 
younger  ones — was  given  up.  Edu- 
cational changes  \vere  also  made. 
Each  boy  thenceforth  was  to  remain 
in  the  pavilion  to  which  he  was  origi- 
nally assigned,  so  that  the  influence 
of  the  house  father  might  be  more 
continuous.  The  population  of  each 
pavilion  was  to  consist  of  boys  of 
different  ages  (seven  to  fourteen 
years)  in  order  that  relations  might 
approach  more  nearly  those  of  the 
family.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  treat  each  pavilion  as  a  school  by 
itself,  but  this  was  almost  imme- 
diately given  up  for  a  graded  school 
in  several  classes.'  With  these 
changes  the  institution  assumed  the 
character  that  it  possesses  to-day. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  since 
the  erection  of  the  Rummelsburg 
Asylum,  in  1859,  not  only  has  no 
similar  institution  been  erected,  but 
none  has  at  any  time  been  needed  by 
the  Department  of  Relief  or  de- 
manded from  any  source,  public  or 
private.  Interest  has  gradually  with- 
drawn itself  from  the  old  question  of 
institutional  versus  family  care,  and 
has  centered  in  a  discussion  of  the 
means  for  perfecting  the  latter.  Had 
not  the  age  limits  for  children  in  the 
institution  been  fixed  at  six  to  four- 
teen years,  and  had  not  the  average 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  institu- 
tion been  only  three  years,  ^  more 
criticism  would  doubtless  have  been 
directed  against  the  institution  at 
Rummelsburg. 


II^THE  PUCING-Oirr  AND  OVERSIGHT  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  CIIY  FAMIUES. 

This  branch  of  the  system,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  already  well  extended 
when  the  city  first  assumed  charge 
of  its  own  poor.  Under  the  joint 
administration  of  the  directors  of 
the  asylum  and  the  Department  of 
Relief  (with  its  orgrans  the  local 
poor  committees)  it  continued  to  ex- 
pand without  radical  change  in 
method  until  the  reorganization  of 
1854.  At  that  date  regulations  were 
framed  by  the  City  Council  discon- 
tinuing the  former  periodic  investi- 
gations by  the  asylum  authorities 
into  the  condition  of  boarded-out 
children.  All  responsibility  for  this 
class  of  children  was  to  rest  there- 
after upon  the  local  poor  committees 
under  the  supervision  of  a  special 
commission  known  as  the  Division 
for  Orphan  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Relief.  At 
the  same  time  special  orphan  officers 
(Waisenvater)  were  to  be  appointed 
from  the  membership  of  the  local 
committees.  No  orphan  officer  was 
to  have  more  than  twenty  children 
under  his  control.  Girls  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  charge  of  ^'orphan 
mothers"  who  might  ^'exercise  their 
good  offices  under  the  direction  of 
the  committees."^  To  these  officers 
was  to  fall  also  the  duty  of  choosing 
the  families  in  which  the  children 
should  be  l)oarded.  These  regula- 
tions were  carried  out  in'  i86r.  In 
1877  the  orphan  officers  were  finally 
separated  from  the  poor  committees 
and  constituted  totally  independent 
**Communal   Advis(^rv    Boards    for 


boys;  the  advantages  of  family  care  as  a  means  of  training  in  household  duties  and  of 
influencing  character,  show  themselves  in  later  life  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  girls. 
The  disadvantages  of  training  fn  masse  are  more  injurious  to  girls  than  to  boys  while  with 
the  boarding-out  plan  the  reverse  is  true." 

*  Cf.  report  of  1876 

'  Full  membership  was  denied  woman  until  iq'X). 
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Orphans  '*  (Gemeinde  Waisenrathe 
Kommissionen  ).^  The  following 
table  shows  their  condition  when  first 
established  and  their  growth  to  the 
present  day  in  number  of  total  mem- 
bership, and  in  number  of  women  as 
members : 


1877 
1882. 
1889. 
1894. 
1897. 
1900. 


Number  ot 

Total  Mem- 

Boards. 

bership. 

T52 

624 

171 

781 

218 

1,128 

235 

',346 

254 

1,687 

259 

1,706 

Women 
Members. 


244 
365 
366 

355 
435 

448 


The  good  and  often  indispensable 
services  rendered  by  the  women 
members  have  for  many  years  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  officials, 
but  the  German  dislike  of  woman's 
activity  outside  the 'home  has  not 
favored  her  desire  to  aid  on  these 
committees.  In  1900  women  were 
still  lacking  on  fifty-SQven  boards 
though  in  others  they  were  very 
active.  Lively  agitation,  however, 
has  recently  obtained  legal  recogni- 
tion of  a  right  to  representation  and 
better  results  in  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren are  looked  for. 

Very  few  radical  changes  have 
been  introduced  since  the  boards 
were  first  established,  though  many 
minor  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  district  in  which  each 
board  has  control  is  still  exactly  that 
of  the  corresponding  local  Poor 
Committee  and  usually  contains  from 
five  thousand  to  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants. Members  are  proposed  by 
the  poor  committees  and  elected,  by 
the  City  Council  for  a  term  of  three 
years.    Each  member  has  the  rights 


and  duties  of  an  unpaid  communal 
officer.^  Each  board  elects  its  own 
officers.  Meetings  are  held  every  four 
weeks,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 
General  assemblies  of  the  presidents 
of  the  local  boards  are  held  by  direc- 
tion of  the  administration  from  time 
to  time,  as  seems  advisable,  for  the 
consideration  of  special  or  doubtful 
questions. 

When,  through  the  police  or  other- 
wise, a  family  applies  for  a  child  to 
board,  two  members  of  the  local 
committee  are  delegated  by  the  presi- 
dent to  inspect  the  home.  They  are 
required  to  fill  out  a  form  containing 
the  following  points:  Applicants' 
names,  ages,  confession;  how  long 
married;  how  many  own  children, 
their  sex  and  ages ;  whether  they  are 
living  at  home;  occupation  of  the 
man  and  his  wife;  amount  of  in- 
come; does  the  family  own  its 
dwelling;  what  rent;  how  long  in 
present  residence;  is  sanitation  of 
dwelling  good ;  situation  of  dwelling, 
how  many  rooms;  are  night. lodgers, 
sub-letters,  or  others  not  members  of 
family  in  the  dwelling" ;  will  the  child 
to  be  boarded  have  its  own  bed;  is 
another  child  being  boarded  at  pres- 
ent, if  so  what  child ;  do  petitioners 
receive  alms  in  any  form ;  a  child  of 
what  age  and  sex  is  desired ;  name  of 
any  child  already  placed  by  the  local 
board  in  the  home ;  dpes  kinship  exist 
between  the  child  and  the  family 
(relatives  legally  bound  to  support 
a  child,  namely,  parents,  grand- 
parents, brothers  and  sisters,  may 
not  receive  board  money)  ;  judgment 
of  two  investigators  respecting  the 
"moral  occupation,"  property,  health 
and  other  qualifications  of  the 
family.  The  form  also  contains  the 
remark,    ''Officers    of    the    Royal 


*  In  pursuance  of  the  Vormundschafts  Ordnung  of  1875. 

*  This  means  chiefly  that  he  may  be  fined  for  neglect  of  duty. 
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Police  Service  are  requested  to  give 
information  in  extenso;  members  of 
advisory  boards  will  consider  infor- 
mation so  griven  absolutely  confi- 
dential." The  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police  District  is  also  asked  to  cer- 
tify as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
family  and  as  to  any  facts  that  are 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  child.  He  is  to 
state  also  whether  night-lodgers, 
sub-letters,  or  other  persons  not 
members  of  the  family  live  in  the 
dwelling.  After  receiving  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  local 
board  the  form  thus  filled  out  is  sent 
for  filing  to  the  record  department  at 
the  central  "Depot."  If  the  decision 
is  favorable  the  applicants  are  in- 
formed and  their  names  are  placed 
on  the  waiting  list,  unless  the  local 
board  has  already  placed  a  child  in 
the  family. 

Persons  of  the  following  classes 
may  under  no  circumstances  receive 
a  child  to  board :  ( i )  Receivers  of 
alms  (board  money  is  for  the  child's 
maintenance,  not  f6r  relief  of  foster 
parents).  (2)  Those  likely  to  im- 
pose work  of  an  onerous  character 
on  the  child.  (3)  Those  harboring 
night-lodgers.  (4)  Those  not  hav- 
ing a  separate  bed  for  the  child,  or 
whose  dwelling  is  in  insanitary  sur- 
roundings. (  5 )  Those  not  likely  to 
train  the  child,  properly. 

On  the  placing  of  a  child  a  con- 
tract is  signed  by  the  foster  parents 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  child  shall 
be  sent  to  school  from  six  years  of 
age  until  the  city's  care  ceases  (i.  e., 
at  fourteen  years  for  boys  and  fifteen 
years  for  girls  boarded  in  the  city)  ; 
and  shall  be  permitted  time  to  study, 
to  obtain  exercise  daily,  and  shall 
have  other  ordinary  advantages. 
Vaccination,  at  public  expense,  is  re- 
quired.   The  foster  parents  are  also 


pledged  to  give  immediate  notice  in 
case  of  a  child's  sickness  or  sudden 
death.  They  must  not  entrust  the 
child  to  the  care  of  other  person* 
without  the  consent  of  the  Orphan 
Officer.  Non-fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
visions constitutes  sufficient  cause 
for  removing  the  child.  A  complete 
set  of  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  each  child  is  furnished  when  it  is 
placed  and  the  foster  parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  continued  good 
condition.  School  books  are  also 
provided. 

The  regular  payment  for  a  child's 
board  before  1865  was  according  to 
the  report  of  1876,  six  marks  (about 
$1.50)  per  month,  additions  being 
made  only  for  children  under  one 
year  of  age,  or  otherwise  helpless. 
In  1873,  "on  account  of  the  higher 
cost  of  food  stuflfs,"  the  following 
schedule  was  put  in  force :  ( i )  For 
children  under  one  year  of  age 
eighteen  marks  ($4.50)  per  month. 
(2)  For  children  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age,  thirteen  and  a  half 
marks  ($3.35)  per  month.  (3)  For 
children  between  two  and  six,  twelve 
marks  ($3)  a  month.  (4)  For  girls 
between  six  and  fifteen  years,  nine 
marks  ($2.25)  a  month.  (5)  For 
boys  between  six  and  fifteen  years, 
twelve  marks  ($3)  a  month. 

These  are  the  present  rates. 

Each  Orphan  Officer  is  required  to 
visit  the  boarded-out  children  under 
his  or  her  charge  as  often  as  possible 
and  at  least  three*  times  a  year  to  fill 
out  a  form  containing  questions  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  first  investiga- 
tions and  to  send  the  same  to  the 
**De|)ot"  for  filing.  Officers  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  as  often  as  possible 
and  to  report  immediately  any  im- 
portant changes  found.  Omission 
to  re|K)rt  brings  a  speedy  reminder 
from  the  "Depot." 
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As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  from 
the  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  various  boards  throughout  the 
city  have  banded  themselves  into  six 
practically  equal  divisions  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  conferences  on 
matters  pertaining  to  their  duties. 


To  these  meetings  the  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Orphan  Guardianship  have 
been  invited,  and  in  this  way  more 
harmonious  co-operation  has  been 
obtained.  Eleven  such  meetings 
were  held  in  1892,  and  they  are  still 
continued  with  good  results. 


A  STANDARD  CHILD-LABOR  LAW. 

FLORENCE   KELLEY, 

SECRETARY,    NATIONAL   pONSUMERS'   LEAGUE. 


it 
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The  National  Consumers'  League, 
having  issued  a  series  of  standards 
under  the  titles  **An  Enlightened 
Purchaser,"  "A  Fair  House,"  "A 
Progressive  Consumers'  League, 
and  "A  Recommended  Factory, 
now  has  in  press  an  eight-page  pam- 
phlet entitled  **The  Standard  Child- 
Labor  Law."  Under  this  impres- 
sive name  the  League  publishes  the 
statute  of  Massachusetts,  which  it 
recommends  not  only  as  the  best 
yet  attained,  but  as  one  so  good,,  so 
well  tried  by  experience,  and  so  rea- 
sonable as  to  serve  for  some  time  to 
come  as  a  model  upon  which  all 
other  states  may  well  frame  their 
statutes.  Accompanying  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute,  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  comparison  of  the  existing 
statutes  dealing  with  child  labor, 
tabulated  so  far  as  tabulation  is 
possible,  and  exhibiting  the  rank  of 
the  states  as  measured  by  their  legis- 
lative protection  of  the  children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  League  to 
issue  editions  of  this  leaflet  as  rap- 
idly as  substantial  changes  in  the 
statutes  of.  the  various  states  may 
render  this  necessary;  and  for  this 
purpose  Mrs.  Madeleine  Wallin  Sikes 
has  been  induced  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Child- 
Labor  Legislation.  Mrs.  Sikes'  com- 
pilation of  statutes   for   the  Asso- 


ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has 
already  proved  of  use  to  persons  in- 
terested" in  securing  the  enactment 
of  improved  statutes  governing 
child  labor  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion. And  her  compilation,  similar 
to  the  present  one,  made  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Cliibs  at  its  Los  Angeles 
meeting,  carried  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  confusion 
of  statutes  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, having  been  distributed,  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Jane  Addams's 
address  on  the  ^'Social  Waste  of 
Child  Labor,"  among  all  the  dele- 
gates to  that  vast  meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that,  by  rendering 
accessible  (and  as  intelligible  as  cir- 
cumstances permit)  the  provisions 
scattered  through  twoscore  sets  of 
legislative  enactments  in  as  many 
states,  the  League  may  contribute 
toward  utilizing  in  the  permanent 
form  of  improved  legislation  in 
many  states,  the  wave  of  pity  and 
interest  set  in  motion  by  the  recent 
revelations  with  regard  to  the  cot- 
ton-mill children  in  the  South,- and 
the  ^lass  workers  in  New  Jersey. 

The  vital  point  in  the  present  pre- 
sentation is  its  correlation  of  the 
three  elements  necessary  to  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  the  children — ^the 
sweeping  prohibition  of  employment 
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Police  Service  are  requested  to  give 
information  in  extenso;  members  of 
advisory  boards  will  consider  infor- 
mation so  eiven  absolutely  confi- 
dential." The  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police  District  is  also  asked  to  cer- 
tify as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
family  and  as  to  any  facts  that  are 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  child.  He  is  to 
state  also  whether  night-lodgers, 
sub-letters,  or  other  persons  not 
members  of  the  family  live  in  the 
dwelling.  After  receiving  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  local 
board  the  form  thus  filled  out  is  sent 
for  filing  to  the  record  department  at 
the  central  "Depot."  If  the  decision 
is  favorable  the  applicants  are  in- 
formed and  their  names  are  placed 
on  the  waiting  list,  unless  the  local 
board  has  already  placed  a  child  in 
the  family. 

Persons  of  the  following  classes 
may  under  no  circumstances  receive 
a  child  to  board :  ( i )  Receivers  of 
alms  (board  money  is  for  the  child's 
maintenance,  not  f6r  relief  of  foster 
parents).  (2)  Those  likely  to  im- 
pose work  of  an  onerous  character 
on  the  child.  (3)  Those  harboring 
night-lodgers.  (4)  Those  not  hav- 
ing a  separate  bed  for  the  child,  or 
whose  dwelling  is  in  insanitary  sur- 
roundings. (5)  Those  not  likely  to 
train  the  child,  properly. 

On  the  placing  of  a  child  a  con- 
tract is  signed  by  the  foster  parents 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  child  shall 
be  sent  to  school  from  six  years  of 
age  until  the  city's  care  ceases  (1.  e., 
at  fourteen  years  for  boys  and  fifteen 
years  for  girls  boarded  in  the  city)  ; 
and  shall  be  permitted  time  to  study, 
to  obtain  exercise  daily,  and  shall 
have  other  ordinary  advantages. 
Vaccination,  at  public  expense,  is  re- 
quired.   The  foster  parents  are  also 


pledged  to  give  immediate  notice  in 
case  of  a  child's  sickness  or  sudden 
death.  They  must  not  entrust  the 
child  to  the  care  of  other  person* 
without  the  consent  of  the  Orphan 
Officer.  Non-fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
visions constitutes  sufficient  cause 
for  removing  the  child.  A  complete 
set  of  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  each  child  is  furnished  when  it  is 
placed  and  the  foster  parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  continued  good 
condition.  School  books  are  also 
provided. 

The  regular  payment  for  a  child's 
board  before  1865  was  according  to 
the  report  of  1876,  six  marks  (about 
$1.50)  per  month,  additions  being 
made  only  for  children  under  one 
year  of  age,  or  otherwise  helpless. 
In  1873,  "on  account  of  the  higher 
cost  of  food  stuffs,"  the  following 
schedule  was  put  in  force :  ( i )  For 
children  under  one  year  of  age 
eighteen  marks  ($4.50)  per  month. 
(2)  For  children  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age,  thirteen  and  a  half 
marks  ($3.35)  per  month.  (3)  For 
children  between  two  and  six,  twelve 
marks  ($3)  a  month.  (4)  For  g^rls 
between  six  and  fifteen  years,  nine 
marks  ($2.25)  a  month.  (5)  For 
boys  between  six  and  fifteen  years, 
twelve  marks  ($3)  a  month. 

These  are  the  present  rates. 

Each  Orphan  Officer  is  required  to 
visit  the  boarded-out  children  under 
his  or  her  charge  as  often  as  possible 
and  at  least  three*  times  a  year  to  fill 
out  a  form  containing  questions  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  first  investiga- 
tions and  to  send  the  same  to  the 
'*Depot"  for  filing.  Officers  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  as  often  as  possible 
and  to  reix)rt  immediately  any  im- 
portant changes  found.  Omission 
to  re|K)rt  brings  a  speedy  reminder 
from  the  "Depot." 
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As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  from 
the  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  various  boards  throughout  the 
city  have  banded  themselves  into  six 
practically  equal  divisions  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  conferences  on 
matters  pertaining  to  their  duties. 


To  these  meetings  the  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Orphan  Guardianship  have 
been  invited,  and  in  this  way  more 
harmonious  co-operation  has  been 
obtained.  Eleven  such  meetings 
were  held  in  1892,  and  they  are  still 
continued  with  good  results. 


A  STANDARD  CHILD-LABOR  LAW. 

FLORENCE   KELLEY, 

SECRETARY,    NATIONAL   pONSUMERS'    LEAGUE. 


Ji 


if 


The  National  Consumers'  League, 
having  issued  a  series  of  standards 
under  the  titles  "An  Enlightened 
Purchaser/'  "A  Fair  House,"  "A 
Progressive  Consumers'  League, 
and  "A  Recommended  Factory, 
now  has  in  press  an  eight-page  pam- 
phlet entitled  **The  Standard  Child- 
Labor  Law."  Under  this  impres- 
sive name  the  League  publishes  the 
statute  of  Massachusetts,  which  it 
recommends  not  only  as  the  best 
yet  attained,  but  as  one  so  good,,  so 
well  tried  by  experience,  and  so  rea- 
sonable as  to  serve  for  some  time  to 
come  as  a  model  upon  which  all 
other  states  may  well  frame  their 
statutes.  Accompanying  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute,  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  comparison  of  the  existing 
statutes  dealing  with  child  labor, 
tabulated  so  far  as  tabulation  is 
possible,  and  exhibiting  the  rank  of 
the  states  as  measured  by  their  legis- 
lative protection  of  the  children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  League  to 
issue  editions  of  this  leaflet  as  rap- 
idly as  substantial  changes  in  the 
statutes  of.  the  various  states  may 
render  this  necessary;  and  for  this 
purpose  Mrs.  Madeleine  Wallin  Sikes 
has  been  induced  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Child- 
Labor  Legislation.  Mrs.  Sikes*  com- 
pilation of  statutes   for   the   Asso- 


ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has 
already  proved  of  use  to  persons  in- 
terested in  securing  the  enactment 
of  improved  statutes  governing 
child  labor  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion. And  her  compilation,  sirnilar 
to  the  present  one,  made  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  its  Los  Angeles 
meeting,  carried  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  confusion 
of  statutes  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, having  been  distributed,  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Jane  Addams's 
address  on  the  **Social  Waste  of 
Child  Labor,"  among  all  the  dele- 
gates to  that  vast  meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that,  by  rendering 
accessible  (and  as  intelligible  as  cir- 
cumstances permit)  the  provisions 
scattered  through  twoscore  sets  of 
legislative  enactments  in  as  many 
states,  the  League  may  contribute 
toward  utilizing  'in  the  permanent 
form  of  improved  legislation  in 
many  states,  the  wave  of  pity  and 
interest  set  in  motion  by  the  recent 
revelations  with  regard  to  the  cot- 
ton-mill children  in  the  South,*  and 
the  ^lass  workers  in  New  Jersey. 

The  vital  point  in  the  present  pre- 
sentation is  its  correlation  of  the 
three  elements  necessary  to  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  the  children — the 
sweeping  prohibition  of  employment 
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tinder  a  given  age — compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  throughout  the 
year  to  the  same  age ;  and  an  educa- 
tional test  for  the  child  about  to  be- 
gin work.  Child  labor  is  somewhat 
effectively  checked  only  in  those 
communities  which  impose  all  three 
restrictions  upon  it.  Such  labor  is 
most  common  and  most  cruel  in 
manufacturing  communities  which 
apply  none  of  these  restrictions. 

The  states  leaving  educational  and 
child-labor  legislation  may  be  divid- 
ed into  groups,  according  to  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  that  legis- 
lation. In  respect  to  child  labor,  the 
points  of  greatest  importance  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  law  are: 
(i)  The  age  below  which  children 
may  not  work  at  specified  employ- 
ments. (2)  The  number  of  such  em- 
ployments. (3)  An  educational  test 
for  beginning  work. 

The  age  below  which  child  labor 
is  prohibited  varies  from  four  to 
ten  years.  Eleven  states  and  terri- 
tories have  no  restriction  whatever. 
The  number  of  employments  pro- 
hibited also  varies  greatly — from 
all  employments  during  school 
hours  (the  Massachusetts  provi- 
sion) to  mine  work  only.  Stores, 
factories,  and  mines  are  the  places 
of  employment  usually  specified,  and 
several  states  include  laundries,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  offices,  and 
some  other  lines  of  work.  Evidently 
the  states  which  prohibit  child  labor 
in  several  occupations  have  more  ef- 
fective legislation  than  those  which 
prohibit  it  in  only  one  or  two,  even 
though  the  age  limit  be  the  same. 

In  respect  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws,  the  points  to  be  noted 
are :  ( i )  The  age  to  which  attend- 
ance is  required  (which  varies  from 
sixteen  to  twelve  years).  (2)  The 
length  of  the  annual  period  of  at- 


tendance (which  varies  from  the 
whole  school  year  to  eight  weeks). 

The  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting the  illegal  employment  of 
children  is  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance throughout  the  entire  period 
during  which  employment  is  pro- 
hibited. Seven  states  now  have  this 
requirement.  A  strong  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
a  similar  requirement  by  the  legis- 
latures of  several  other  states  at 
their  next  sessions.  If  the  law  pro- 
hibits children  from  working  under 
a  certain  age,  it  should  require  them 
to  be  in  school  at  that  age  during 
the  entire  school  term  of  each  year. 
In  states  where  children  under 
the  Itgal  age  of  employment  are 
not  obliged  to  be  in  school  all  the 
year,  complications  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  child-labor  law  invari- 
ably arise.  It  is  much  easier  for  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  work 
under  the  legal  age  in  such  states 
than  in  states  where  attendance  at 
school  is  required  during  the  entire 
time  the  child  is  prohibited  from 
work.  A  period  of  idleness  after 
the  school  attendance  requirement  is 
complied  with  each  year,  leads  nat- 
urally to  illegal  employment  or  to 
street  life,  with  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences. 

An  educational  test  before  the 
child  can  be  legally  employed  is  gen- 
erally, though  not  uniformly,  found 
in  states  having  the  most  advanced 
child-labor  legislation.  This  test  is 
usually  ability  to  read  and  write,  or 
a  certain  amount  of  school  attend- 
ance, or  both.  The  states  having 
this  test  vary  in  the  age  to  which  it 
is  enforced,  and  in  the  number  of 
employments  affected.  The  age 
ranges  from  twenty-one  years 
(Massachusetts)  to  fourteen  years; 
the  usual  period  being  l)etween  four- 
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teen  and  sixteen.  The  number  of 
employments  affected  varies  from 
a// employments  (Massachusetts)  to 
mines  only.  In  any  given  state  the 
occupations  for  which  this  test  is 
applied  are  usually  the  same  as  those 
in  which  child  labor  under  a  given 
age  is  prohibited  outright. 

The  accompanying  tables  show 
the  place  of  each  state  in  respect  to 
the  points  considered.  Massachu- 
setts affords  the  type  of  the  best 
child-labor  and  educational  legisla- 
tion yet  achieved.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio  have  passed  important  laws  of 
•this  character;  and  the  indications 
are  that  next  year  will  see  substan- 
tial additions  to  the  laws  on  these 
subjects  in  several  other  states. 

Schedule  A — Child  Labor. 
Group  I — Age  Limit  for  Employment,  14  Years.  - 

( A  child  may  not  be  employed  under  the  aj^e  of  four- 
teen years.) 

'  Connecticut, 
Illinois,* 
Indiana,t 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan. 
Minnesoc^,^ 
New  York, 

Ohio  (15  years  in  mines), 
Wisconsin.* 


J.  Afints  Only,    - 


/.  In  Factories^ 
Stores^  etc. 


'  Colorado  (except  coal  mines),* 
Kentucky,* 

Louisiana  (applicable  to  fl^irls), 
Maryland  (canning:  industries  ex- 
cepted), 
Missouri, 

New  Jersey  (applicable  to  g^irls))* 
Tennessee.* 

*  (Children  under  14  forbidden  to  work  in  mines.) 


2^  In  Factories^ 
etc. 


J.  In  Mines 
Only. 


Arkansas, 

Idaho, 

Montana, 

Pennsylvania  (except  bituminous). 

South  Dakou, 

Uwh. 

Washington, 

Wyoming. 


Group  II— Age  Limit  for  Employment,  13  Years. 

Group  III— Age  Limit  for  Employment,  xa  Years. 

J   In   9/^«         \  California, 
/.  In  ^'oret,        ^  Maine. 

Island. 


Factories. 


(  Califori 

^-  1  ^& 


{Louisiana  (applicable  to  boys). 
New  Jersey  (applicable  to  boys),* 
North  Dakota,* 
West  Virginia.* 

*  (Children  under  14  forbidden  to  work  in  mines.) 


■I 


Alabama. 


Colorado  (coal  minea), 

Iowa, 

Kansas  (coal  mines), 

Missouri, 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous  mines). 

Group  IV— Age  Limit  for  Employment,  zo  Years. 

/.  In  Stores^        j  Nebraska,* 
Facto*  fV»,  etc,    \  Vermont. 

*  Un^er  la  may  not  work  more  than  four  months  in 
a  year. 

a.  In    Manufac- 
turing Estab-  \  New  Hampshire. 
lishment*  Only, 

S-  In  Mines 
Only. 

Group  V— Miscellaneous  Age  Limitations. 

Alaska— Under  ax  may  not  be  employed  in  bar-rooms. 

Florida— Under  15  may  not  be  employed  more  than 
sixtv  days  without  consent  of  legal  guardian 

Mississippi— Under  ai  (boys)  under  x8  (girls)  ;  similar 
to  Florida. 

North  Carolina— Under  ax  ;  similar  to  Florida. 

Group  VI— No  Age  Limit  or  Other  Restriction. 

Arizona,  Nevada,  South  Carolina, 

Delaware,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  Oklahoma,  Virginia. 

Georgia,  Oregon, 

Schedule  B — Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

Group  I — Attendance  Compulsory  to  x6  if  Unemployed. 
(Sm  ChOd  Labor  Affe  Umlt.) 

Connecticut— Full  term.  New  York— Full  term  be- 

"Maryland— Full  term.  tween  8  and  xa. 

Massachusetts -Full  term.      Ohio — ^30-36  weeks  to  x^ 
MinnesoU— Full  term.  (14-16  years,  if 

New  Hampshire— xa  weeks.  illiterate) . 

New  Mexico— X2  weeks.  Pennsylvania— 70  per  cent 

of  fuUterm. 
Wyoming— I  a  weeks. 

Group  II— Attendance  Compulsory  to  X5. 

Maine— x6  weeks.  Rhode    Island— do    days 

Michigan— 16    weeks,    full  and  unemployed, 

term  in  cities.  Washington — xa  weeks. 

Group  III — Attendance  Compulsory  to  14. 

California  —  Two-thirds  Montana— la  weeks, 

of  full  term.  Nebraska— i a  weeks. 

Colorado — xa  weeks.  Nevada — 16  weeks. 

*Connecticul— Full  term.  *New  York— Full  term  be- 

District  of  Columbia— xa  tween  8  and  xa. 

weeks.  North  Dakota— i  a  weeks. 

Idaho— xa  weeks.  Oregon—  xa  weeks 

Illinois— x6  weeks.  South  Dakota— xa  weeks. 

Indiana— Full  term.  Utah— ao  weeks. 

Kansas — xa  week«.  Vermont— ao  weeks. 

Kentucky— 8  weeks.  V^^^^  Virginia— x6  weeks. 

*Massachu8etts— Full  vV  isconsin— xa  weeks. 

term. 
*Minnesota— Full  term. 

*  To  x6  years  unless  lawfully  employed. 

Group  IV— Attendance  Compulsory  to    a. 

Maryland— Full  term  (to  x6  unless  lawfully  employed). 
New  Jersey — ao  weeks. 

Group  V— No  Attendance  Laws. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Oklahoma, 

Alaska,  Iowa,  South  Carolina, 

Arizona,  Louisiana,  Tenneraee, 

Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Delaware,  Missouri,  Virginia. 

Florida,  North  Carolina, 

Schedule  C — Educational  Test  for  Child 

Labor. 

Group  I— Ability  to  Read  and  Write,  and  School  At- 
tendance for  a  Prescribed  Period. 


Colorado— 14  years 
Connecticut — x6  years. 
Kansas— x6  years. 
Maryland— x6  years. 
Massachusetts — From  14 

through  minority. 
Michigan — x6  years. 


Minnesota— x6  years. 
New  Hampshire— x6  years. 
New  York — 16  years. 
Pennsylvania  >x6  years. 
Rhode  Island— X5  years. 
Vermont — 14  years. 
Washington— 15  years. 
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Group  II— Ability  to  Read  and  Write. 

Arkansas — 16  years  (mines  onlv).  Michi^n— 16  years. 
Colorado — 16  years  (mines  only).     Missouri  — 14  years 

(mines  only). 
Indiaiia— 16  years. 

Group  III— School  Attendance  Only. 

Loaisiaoa—Z4  years.  New  Jersey— 15  years. 

Maine — 15  years.  North  Dakota— 14  years.   • 

Nebraska— 14  years.  South  Dakota— 14  years. 

Group  IV— No  Educational  Test. 

Oregon, 

South  Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Uuh, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 


Illinois, 
Iowa, 
Arizona,  Kentucky, 

Caltfomia,  Mississippi, 

Delaware,  Montana, 

Om.of  Columbia,  Nevada, 
Florida,  New  Mexico , 


Idaho, 


North  Carolina,    Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma,  Wyoming. 


In    the    foregoing   schedules   the 
place    of    honor    is    Group    I,    and 
four     states — Connecticut,     Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  and  New  York 
— ^appear  in  this  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  each  schedule.    Briefly  sum- 
marized, this  means  that  in  these 
four  states  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  may  not  be  employed 
in     manufacturing    establishments, 
stores,  etc.;  that  they  must  attend 
school  throughout  the  full  term  dur- 
ing which  the  schools  are  in  session 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  to 
sixteen  years>^   if  they  are  not  at 
work  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
Finally,   in  these   four  enlightened 
states,  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  anl  sixteen  years  must  be 
able  to  real  and  write  the  English 


language  before  they  can  be  legally 
employed.  In  Massachusetts  this 
requirement  extends  to  all  minors, 
.with  the  proviso  that,  if  they  are 
regularly  attending  a  night  school 
and  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
they  may  be  regularly  employed. 
These  are  great  and  prosperous 
manufacturing  states.  What  they 
find  feasible  should  surely  be  feasi- 
ble for  their  competitors. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
the  states  which  place  no  age  limit 
or  other  restriction  upon  the  employ-  ^ 
ment  of  children,  require  no  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school,  and 
set  no  educational  test  before  the 
child  about  to  begin  work.  These 
states  are  Arizona,  Delaware,  Geor- 
gia, Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  Among  these, 
also  are  great  and  prosperous  manu- 
facturing states,  whose  competition 
renders  it  difficult  for  more  enlight- 
ened states  to  maintain  what  they 
have  already  achieved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protection  for  children ;  and 
still  more  difficult  for  th.e  great 
number  of  states  which  come  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  to  advance 
as  the  welfare  of  the  children  de- 
mands that  they  should. 


'  Except  in  New  York,  where  the  requirement  dwindles  to  eighty  days  in  each  year 
after  the  twelfth  birthday,  although  children  may  not  work  in  factories,  stores,  etc.,  under 
fourteen  "years  of  age. 


CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETIES 

AT    EDINBURGH. 


The  June  number  of  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Review  con- 
tains the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  in  May.  In 
a  convincing  and  lucid  discussion 
of  "Co-operation  between  Poor 
Law  and  Charity,"  Mr.  T.  Mackay 
presents  as  "a  great  innovation," 
a  division  of  work  between  public 
and  private  relief  agencies,  which 
has  been  in  successful  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory  operation  in  five 
of  the  principal  American  cities  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Baines  presents  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  policy  of  hous- 
ing by  the  municipality  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  requirements 
of  London.  Mr.  Baines  apparently 
expects  that  the  evil  will  be  eradi- 
cated by  slowly  operating  industrial 
dispersal.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  the  discovery  that 
work  in  London  is  too  dear;  and 
this  chiefly  because  the  influence  of 
trade  unionism  is  more  extensive 
and  efficient  in  the  town.  The 
argument  does  not  seem  to  be  one 
which  is  likely  to  check  municipal 
housing. 

Miss  K..  Bannatyne  presents  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  real  training 
of  volunteers,  by  which  she  means 
the  discovery,  the  awakening,  and 
the  development  in  ourselves,  and  in 
our  fellows  of  new  social  powers 
of  helpfulness  and  goodness.  This 
is  something  more  than  becoming 
familiar  with  charitable  resources, 
and  with  the  real  conditions  of  life 
among  the  poor,  although  these  are 
a  part  of  it.    Much  is  to  be  learned 
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from  books,  lectures,  and  practical 
experience  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  have  themselves  had  ex- 
perience. There  remains  a  personal 
training  which  lies  more  largely 
in  our  own  hands. 

"Ranking  high  in  such  training 
is  the  need  of  cultivating  our 
imagination,  which  is  just  another 
name  for  our  power  of  insight. 
How  can  we  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  inspire  anyone  to  fresh  ef- 
fort and  courage  unless  we  can  see 
with  that  'inward  eye'  not  only  the 
reward  which  such  effort  may 
bring  in  the  future  to  him  who 
makes  it,  not  only  his  hampering 
limitations  of  poverty  and  small 
education  which  makes  the  effort 
so  terribly  hard,  but  also  the  man's 
self  —  the  character  which  has 
slowly  been  built  up  by  his  past 
life,  in  all  its  weakness  and  strength, 
his  prejudices,  ignorance,  aspira- 
'  tions,  hopes  ?  Have  we  not  all 
heard  reports,  or  read  case-papers, 
about  poor  families  in  which,  al- 
though numberless  details  of  infor- 
mation are  supplied,  no  clear  im- 
pression of  the  people  themselves 
is  produced  on  our  minds?  And 
this  is  due  just  to  lack  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  worker  who  reports  the 
case.  In  striking  contrast,  have  we 
not  known  others  whose  briefest 
descriptions  somehow  made  their 
people  live  for  us  as  vividly  as  if 
we  had  known  them  ourselves? 
And  until  we  feel  we  do  not  know 
them,  how  can  we  help?  And  until 
we  feel  we  do  know  them,  how  can 
we  help?    Our  resourcefulness,  our 
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originality,  and  our  intelligence  are 
all  at  fault  unless  we  are  in  touch 
with  the  real  man  or  woman  or 
child.  Even  the  power  to  sym- 
pathize, with  that  true  sympathy 
which  encourages  and  strengthens 
and  sweetens,  instead  of  merely 
commiserating  and  depressing  and 
embittering  those  to  whom  it  is 
offered,  rests  on  our  power  of 
imagination ;  while,  the  power  to  be 
patient  and  the  power  to  be  cheerful 
are  alike  dependent  on  depth  of  in- 
sight. 

"To  be  patient — to  recognize  that 
this  strangely  complex  human  na- 
ture which  offers  the  material  for 
our  charitable  work,  is  far  too  great 
in  itself  to  be  easily  or  quickly 
molded  to  this  or  that  design,  made 
to  conform  to  this  or  that  idea  of 
life.  We  cannot  compel  it,  we  can- 
not even  persuade  it  against  its  will : 
It  would  be  a  less  great  and 
precious  thing  if  we  could.  We 
can  only  allow  it  to  grow  and  take 
care  that  the  food  which  nourishes 
that  growth  is  such  as  will  enable  it 
to  assimilate  all  good,  and  resist  all 
hurtful,  influences.  But  is  it  not 
strange  that  we  who  know  each  one 
of  us,  how  diffiailt  it  is  to  alter  our 
own  habits  of  life,  to  overcome  our 
own  faults,  and  to  rise  above  the 
particular  temptations  of  our  sur- 
roundings, should  be  so  impatient 
in  our  charity  and  should  grow  so 
easily  weary  in  well-doing  because 
there  is  so  little  visible  improve- 
ment year  after  year  in  men  and 
women  whose  physical  constitutions, 
education,  early  influences,  and 
home  surroundings  are  often  only 
so  many  weights  to  drag  them 
down.  One  scarcely  knows,  indeed, 
over  which  to  wonder  most — the 
light-hearted,  optimistic  enthusiasm 
which  believes  that  it  can  so  easily 


convert  lazy  or  thriftless,  or  per- 
haps unsteady,  ill-doing  men  and 
women  into  careful,  sober,  hard- 
working people ;  or  the  quick  despair 
which  throws  up  all  interest,  all 
hopes,  all  concern,  when  it  discov- 
ers that  among  the  poor,  as  among 
the  rich,  the  spirit  may  indeed  be 
willing,  but  the  flesh  weak.  Truly 
our  charity  yet  requires  some  train- 
ing and  self -discipline  in  sympathy 
and  patience  ere  it  comprehends 
even  a  very  small  part  of  the  'pa- 
tience of  God.' 

"To  be  cheerful.  Few  people 
realize  the  power  for  good  which 
happiness — just  sheer,  honest,  open- 
hearted  gladness  and  cheeriness — 
carries  with  it,  and  what  a  refresh- 
ing, invigorating  force  it  can  exert. 
Why  does  our  idea  of  sympathy  in 
charitable  work  imply  a  constant 
readiness  to  weep  with  those  that 
weep,  but  generally  stops  short  of 
the  corresponding  readiness  to  re- 
joice with  those  that  do  rejoice. 
Yet  the  talisman  of  happy  laughter 
can  boast  of  many  a  cure,  as  the 
poor  rheumatic  old  woman  had  dis- 
covered, when  she  said  of  the  new 
district  visitor  that  she  was  the  best 
one  she  had  ever  had,  because  she 
always  made  her  enjoy  a  laugh! 

"Lastly,  we  must  train  ourselves 
in  a  greater  faith — the  faith  which 
never  doubts  that  beneath  the  un- 
equal, fettered,  unloving,  and  un- 
lovely social  conditions,  as  beneath 
the  perplexed,  half- sorrowful,  half- 
hopeful  religious  questionings  of 
to-day,  there  lies  hidden  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth 
which,  foreshadowed  already  in 
men's  ideals,  will  one  dav  be 
realized  in  their  midst.  Only 
through  such  a  faith,  can  our  self- 
control  become  strong  enough  to 
stand    bv    and    see    suffering    and 
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misery  and  evil  go  on  untouched  by 
us,  because  no  remedy  we  can  as  yet 
devise  would  relieve  the  individual 
sufferer  except,  we  believe,  at  the 
cost  of  his  own,  or  of  others  greater 
injury  in  the  future.  Only  such  a 
faith  can  make  our  self-control 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  sacrificing  moral  and  spirit- 
ual strength  in  others  to  their 
physical  comfort  and  ease — to  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  when,  for  our- 
selves, we  know  our  industry  and 
independence,  our  self-respect  and 
family  responsibilities  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  any  material  pos- 
session, the  reverse  can  be  true  for 
the  poor.  'What  doth  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?'  is  professedly 
and  virtually  denied  by  nearly  every 
charitable  worker,  in  deed  if  not  in 
word. 

"Now  we  can  train  ourselves  in 
those  gifts  of  imagination,  sym- 
pathy, patience,  cheerfulness,  faith 
— not  all,  needless  to  say,  to  the 
same  degree.  To  some  this  disci- 
pline will  be  harder  than  to  others, 
but  still  each  can  use  the  talent  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  two  talents,  and, 
remember,  our  utmost  is  all  for 
which  we  are  responsible. 

"And  the  result  of  such  self- 
training  is  a  great  hopefulness 
which  permeates  and  sustains  our 
work  through  and  through,  and  re- 
news our  freshness  and  keenness 
and  devotion  over  and  over  again. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is 
always  to  the  really  experienced 
worker  that  the  enthusiastic  but  un- 
trained volunteers  turns  for  a  lesson 
in  that  hopefulness  which  no  diffi- 
culty can  daunt,  no  failure  subdue, 
no  defeat  make  waver.  'Through 
hope,  ourselves  and  our  work  are 
saved.' 


"This  then,  is  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  object  and  the  methods  of 
charitable  training.  That  training 
should  be  the  revelation  of  the  point 
of  strength  in  each  of  us  which 
may  be  made  most  helpful  to  our 
fellows,  and  the  continual  perfect- 
ing of  that  strength  .in  the  'service 
of  all  who  are  in  need.'  This  dis- 
covery, you  perceive,  does  not  in- 
volve only  the  question  of  whether 
one  worker  is  best  suited  for  club 
work,  another  for  district  visiting, 
another  for  Charity  Organization 
Society :  it  touches  deeper  than  that, 
and  involves  the  question  of  our- 
selves, of  what  we  are  and  of  what 
personal  gifts  we  can  offer,  gifts  of 
imagination  or  of  judgment,  of 
observation,  or  of  sympathy — of 
our  capacity  for  friendship. 

"Genius,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
power  of  taking  infinite  pains. 
Charity  is  the  power  of  taking  infi- 
nite pains;  life  is  the  power  of  tak- 
ing infinite  pains.  In  charity,  as  in 
every  part  of  our  life,  one  long,  un- 
ceasing, strenuous  effort  is  the  sole 
condition  of  'growing  in  grace.' 
'Our  utmost*  is  all  for  which  we  are 
responsible,  but  less  we  dare  not 
offer.  According  to  the  goodness 
of  the  life  in  us  shall  be  the  good- 
ness it  can  awaken  in  others ;  accord- 
ing to  the  love  we  give  shall  be  our 
power  to  inspire  love.  Therefore  it 
is  not  right  that  we  should  speak, 
as  we  sometimes  do,  of  charity  as 
requiring  little  from  us,  that  we 
should  beg  this  or  that  person  to 
help  because  the  suggested  assist- 
ance will  make  small  claim  on  their 
time  or  thought.  Surely  we  know 
that  the  best  things  of  life  have  to 
be  paid  for  with  a  great  price,  and 
the  high  privilege  of  serving  those 
who  need  our  service  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  We  may  have  little 
money  at  our  disposal,  but  if  our 
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should  accompany  maintenance."  To 
insure  that  the  well-being  of  both 
parents  and  children  (under  the  care 
of  the  State)  should  be  considered, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  general  sys- 
tem for  the  concurrent  supervision 
of  both  should  be  adopted.  Parental 
control,  when  set  aside  by  judicial 
decision  or  by  the  resolution  of  the 
responsible  local  authority  till  the 
child  is  of  age,  should  be  restored  in 
the  interest  of  both  parties  on  a  sub- 
sequent and  favorable  review  of  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  gave  a 
historical  survey  of  societies  devoted 
to  this  object. 

Mr.  John  Trevarthen,  of  the  Re- 
formatory at  Redhill,  England, 
urged  the  extension  of  the  age  of 
admission  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  and  emphasized  the  advisa- 
bility of  keeping  boys  till  twenty- 
one,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  M.  Flandin  and  M. 
Passez  told  of  the  French  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren and  of  reforms  proposed. 
Minors  under  sixteen  are  all  ac- 
quitted as  not  responsible  in  France, 
hut  measures  are  then  taken  to 
bring  them  under  influences  that  will 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offense. 
If  the  judge  is  in  doubt  as  to  what 
will  be  best  for  the  child  he  sends 
him  temporarily  to  a  maison  de 
preservation,  and  the  report  re- 
ceived from  this  institution  deter- 
mines whether  the  child  shall  be  re- 
turned to  his  parents,  placed  out  un- 
der supervision,  or,  if  really  vicious, 
sent  to  a  reformatory. 

Miss  Mason,  inspector  of  Board- 
ed-out  Children  for  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  while  advocating 
boarding-out  in  her  paper  on  this 


subject,  said  that  **those  who  urge 
boarding-out  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
and  state  that  good  homes  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  and  in  large  num-. 
bers,  are  either  ignorant  of  country 
life  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to 
facts."  Also,  **we  can  never  prevent 
abuses  altogether,  but  by  thorough 
inspection  we  can  discover  them  be- 
fore they  have  gone  far,  and  can  re- 
move the  child  to  a  better  home. 
Anyone  can  see  when  a  child  is 
openly  neglected  or  ill-treated. 
Those  are  not  the  worst  cases,  nor 
those  we  have  so  much  to  guard 
against,  as  those  where  the  foster- 
parents  deceive  by  a  plausible  exte- 
rior and  behavior.  The  (volun- 
tary) committees  (for  children 
placed  outside  the  Union  to  which 
they  are  chargeable)  are  bound  to 
hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly, 
visit  the  children  at  least  every  six 
weeks,  inspect  them  and  their  homes, 
and  report  to  the  Guardians  on  every 
child  and  home  at  least  once  a  quar- 
ter." 

On  the  last  day,  July  19,  visits 
were  made  to  typical  institutions. 
The  next  International  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Berlin  two  years  hence. 


SOME  CHICAGO  CNUKSAVING  HISTORY* 


[from  "co-operation."] 

The  Rev.  George  K.  Hoover  has 
resigned  the  superin tendency  of  the 
American  Home  Finding  Associa- 
tion. His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  This  step  is  the  sequel 
of  some  years  of  friction  between 
Mr.  Hoover  and  some  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Outside  the  circle  of  the 
organization  itself  much  public 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover's  adminis- 
tration has  found  expression  from 
time  to  time;  in  truth,   his  career 
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springs  of  thought  and  emotion,  or 
it  is  nothing.  It  is,  to  use  the  com- 
mon word,  a  movement  like  that 
which  we  see  in  nature  when  the 
wind  blows  and  bends  the  branches 
of  a  tree  and  touches  and  stirs 
every  leaf.  It  moves  the  individual 
or  the  group  as  a  whole,  affecting, 
not  one  meniber,  but  all;  not  one 
impulse  but  relatively  all  manner  of 
impulses  that  act  and  react  on 
another.  So  it  stirs  religious  feel- 
ing, draws  us  into  a  new  association 
for  social  endeavor,  gives  us  the 
means  of  fulfilling  that  first  con- 
dition of  progress,  concentration  of 
effort,  shapes  our  thought  and 
discovers  to  us  new  grounds  for 
hope." 

Mr.  Loch  referred  to  the  Men- 
dicity Society  of  Edinburgh,  estab- 
lished in  1813,  and  which  had  four 
committees;  for  investigation,,  for 
employment,  for  education,  and  for 
the.  supply  of  food;  and  quoted 
from  its  third  report  words  which 
as  Mr.  Loch  points  out,  might  al- 
most occur  in  the  annual  report  of 
any  society  of  the  present  day. 

"It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  mere  act  of  giving  is  not  char- 
ity. It  may  be  the  work  of  vanity 
or  the  mere  impulse  of  feeling,  both 
alike  uninfluenced  by  the  motive 
which  gives  it  the  character,  or  se- 
cures it  the  reward,  of  charity.  In- 
vestigation is  the  foundation  of 
every  act  of  real  benevolence  to  the 
poor;  and  the  adaptation  of  relief 
to  their  real  wants,  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  misapplication  of 
the  charity  of  the  public.  Were  it 
kept  in  view  how  seldom  the  mite 
which  is  given  to  relieve  the  ear 
from  the  tale  of  misery,  or  the  eye 
from  the  looks  of  famine,  is  so  ap- 
plied, and  how  almost  invariably.it 
is    carried     to    the    ginshop,     our 


exhortation  to  withhold  indiscrimi- 
nate alms  would  not  be  in  vain." 

In  the  growth  of  the  charity  or- 
ganization movement  .itself,  there 
were  several  factors,  among  which 
Mr.  Loch  enumerates  the  increased 
number  of  voluntary  charities,  the 
recognition,  after  1834,  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  encroachment  of  the  poor 
law;  the  Elberfeld  system;  certain 
religious  movements,  and  the 
economic  views  of  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

A  quotation  by  Mr.  Loch  of  Mr. 
Mill's  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  is  so  instructive  that  we 
also  reproduce  it.  The  extract  is 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Limits  of 
the  Province  of  Government.  The 
words  are  these: 

"Even  if  the  Government  could 
include  all  the  talents,  still  the  con- 
duct of  a  large  portion  of  the  affairs 
of  society  should  be.  left  in  the 
hands  of  persons  immediately  inter- 
ested in  them. 

".The  business  of  life  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  a  people.  Instruction  is  only 
one  of  the  desiderata  of  mental  im- 
provement. Another  almost  as  in- 
dispensable is  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  the  active  energies — labor,  con- 
trivance, judgment,  self-controT, 
and  the  natural  stimulus  to  these  is 
the  difficulties  of  life.  A  people 
among  whom  there  is  no  habit  of 
spontaneous  action  for  a  collective 
interest,  who  look  habitually  to  their 
government  to  command  or  prompt 
them  in  all  matters  of  joint  con- 
cern, who  expect  to  have  every- 
thing done  for  them  except  what 
can  be  made  an  affair  of  mere  habit 
and  routine,  have  their  faculties 
only  half  developed — their  educa- 
tion is  defective  in  one  of  its  most 
important  branches. 
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"Letting  alone,  in  short,  should 
be  the  general  practice;  every  de- 
parture from  it,  unless  required  by 
some  great  good,  is  a  certain  evil. 

"In  all  cases  of  hdping  tiicre  are 
two  sets  of  consequences  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  consequences  of  the  as- 
sistance itself,  and  the  consequences 
of  relying  on  the  assistance.  The 
former  are  generally  beneficial,  but 
the  latter  for  the  most  part  in- 
jurious, so  much  so  in  many  cases 
as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  benefit. 
And  this  is  never  more  likely  to 
happen  than  in  the  very  cases  where 
the  need  of  help  is  the  most  intense. 
There  are  few  things  for  which  it  is 
more  mischievous  that  people 
should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid  of 
others,  than  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  unhappily  there  is  no 
lesson  which  they  more  easily  learn. 
.  "The  condition  of  success  is,  Mill 
states,  that  the  assistance  is  not  such 
as  to  dispense  with  self-help  by  sub- 
stituting itself  for  the  person's  own 
labor,  skill,  and  prudence,  but  is 
limited  to  affording  him  a  better 
hope  of  attaining  success  by  those 
legitimate  means. 

"What  the  State  may  and  should 
abandon  to  private  charity  is  the 
task  of  distinguishing  between  one 
case  of  real  necessity  and  another. 
Private  charity  can  give  more  to  the 
more  deserving.  The  State  must 
act  by  general  rules'.  It  cannot  un- 
dertake to  discriminate  between 
the  deserving  and  undeserving  in- 
digent. It  owes  no  more  subsistence 
to  the  first  and  can  give  no  less  to 
the  last.  What  is  said  about  the  in- 
justice of  the  law  which  has  no  bet- 
ter treatment  for  the  merely  unfor- 
tunate than  for  the  ill-conducted  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the 
province  of  law  and  public  author- 
ity.   The  dispensers  of  public  relief 


have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors. 
Guardians  and  overseers  are  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  to  give  or  withliold 
other  people's  money  according  to 
their  verdict  on  the  morality  of 
the  person  soliciting  it,  and  it 
would  show  much  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  mankind  to  suppose  that 
such  persons,  even  in  the  almost  im- 
possible case  of  their  being  qualified 
will  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of  a 
person  in  distress  so  as  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  on  it.  Private 
charity  can  make  these  distinctions, 
and  in  bestowing  its  own  money  is 
entitled  to  do  so  according  to  its 
own  judgment.  It  should  under- 
stand that  this  is  its  peculiar  and 
appropriate  province,  and  that  it  is 
commendable  or  the  contrarv  as  it 
exercises  the  function  with  more  or 
less  discernment.  But  the  admin- 
istrators of  a  public  fund  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  do  more  for  any- 
body than  that  minimum  which  is 
due  even  the  worst.  If  they  are, 
the  indulgence  very  speedily  be- 
comes the  rule,  and  refusal  the  more 
or  less  capricious  and  tyrannical 
exception." 

Mr.  Loch  then  gave  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  progress 
of  charity  organization  in  Great 
Britain : 

"In  1 88 1  and  1882  only  fourteen 
Provincial  Societies  sent  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Council  of  the  London 
Societv.  These  Societies  dealt 
with  10,900  cases,  and  expended 
£2,974.  including  £1,694  for  re- 
lief purposes.  Including  London. 
the  totals  are:  Cases,  41,804:  ex- 
penditure, £30,325;  raised  for  re- 
lief and  included  in  this  expendi- 
ture, £16,269. 

"In  1899  and  1900  there  were 
seventy-seven    Provincial    Societies 
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that  furnished  annual  reports;  their 
cases  were  90,536,  their  expendi- 
ture £40,696,  including  £27,785 
raised  for  relief.  Including  Lon- 
don, the  totals  are:  Cases,  107,167; 
expenditure,  £91,147;  including 
£6 1,0 1 1  raised  for  relief. 

**The  Corresponding  Societies  in 
Great  Britain  now  number  ninety- 
one,  apart  from  six  County  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Suppression  of 
Mendicity. 

"Besides  these,  there  are  twenty 
societies  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  there  are 
154  societies  in  correspondence, 
variously  named  'Charity  Organi- 
zation,' 'Associated  Charities,'  'Re- 
lief Unions,'  etc. 

"Throughout,  the  policy  of  the 
movement  has  been  local  manage- 
ment and  local  responsibility,  and 
mutual  aid  between  societies  for 
inquiry,  help,  and  other  purposes. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  it  is 
the  fact  that  only  in  Charity  Or- 
ganization does  this  very  obvious 
plan  of  verifying  statements  of  ap- 
plicants for  help  by  local  inquiry 
exist. 

"The  local  conditions  with  which 
Charity  Organization  has  to  deal 
vary  immensely,  from  cities  like 
London  and  New  York  to  Calcutta, 
which  has  ten  District  Committees 
and  an  inquiry  office  managed  by 
a  general  committee,  and  another 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  native 
non-Christian  committee;  or  Mel- 
bourne, where  there  is  a  vigorous 
society  working  in  extremely  diffi- 
cult economic  condition,  and  by  the 
side  of  'State  Charities'  organized 
on  lines  quite  unlike  those  adopted 
here :  or  a  village — or  group  of  vil- 
lages— as  at  Menai  Bridge. 

"One  or  two  points  of  progress 
mav  'he  noted.      Societies   are  ex- 


tending their  work  by  forming  dis- 
trict committees,  Liverpool  has  now 
thirteen  local  committees,  Glasgow 
five,  Bristol  three.  The  conditions  of 
American  life  admit  of  experiments 
hardly  practicable  here,  but  none 
the  less  suggestive.  Thus,  at  Buf- 
falo there  are  five  district  coipmit- 
tees,  but  under  a  'a  church  district 
plan'  families  are  referred  by  the 
Society  to  co-operating  'church  dis- 
tricts,' numbering  now  loi,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  will  consider  the 
'church  district'  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  family,  unless  the  church 
sends  word  that  some  other  church 
or  society  has  definitely  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility. 

"Propag^ndism  is  becoming  edu- 
cational.    This  'change  is  marked. 
As  it  is  realized  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  charity  is  in  its  nature 
scientific,  depends  on  principles,  and 
requires  skill  and  a  good  method, 
education     becomes     indispensable. 
Thus,  passing  by  the  work  of  the 
Social     Education     Committee     in 
London,  and  the  lectures  and  prac- 
tical  training  in   this  country,   we 
find  that  in  Baltimore  there  are  at 
one  district,  board  meetings  during 
the  winter,  at  which  some  member, 
doctor,  clergyman,  or  outside  charity 
worker  gives  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
talk  or  report  on  some  given  sub- 
ject; at  Boston  there  is  a  study  class 
held  by  the  general  secretary,  and 
in  the  Boston  report  it  is  said  that 
'classes  of  this  nature  for  the  study 
of  social  difficulties  and  how  to  face 
them,  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant developments  of  their  organiza- 
tion.'     Further,    in    New*  York   a 
summer  school  of  philanthropy  has 
been  opened,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  an  endowment  to  establish 
a  permanent  school.     In  the  United 
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States  there  is  probably  a  larger 
opening  than  in  this  country  for 
trained  paid  workers,  and  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  those  who,  as 
volunteers,  care  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  charity  with  at  least  as 
much  intelligence  and  knowledge 
as  those  who  become  nurses,  some 
well-devised  plan  of  education 
should  now  be  forthcoming.  The 
literature,  too,  of  Charity  Organi- 
zation increases  and  improves  in 
quality.  Members  of  the  societies 
in  England  and  America  write 
more  books.  Besides  the  Charity 
Organization  Review  in  England, 
and  Charities  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  papers  for  the  pro- 
motion of  local  work.  Glasgow  has 
its  Organised  Help;  Baltimore  also, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  other  so- 
cieties too,  have  journals  more  like 
our  old  Charity  Organization  Re- 
porter. The  larger  towns  (among 
them  Edinburgh)  have  their  "Di- 
rectories of  Charities."  References 
to  libraries,  too,  one  notices,  appear 
more  often  in  the  reports.  All  this 
marks  progress. 

"Another  marked  feature  is  the 
persistency  with  which  the  societies 
in  America  are  trying  to  make 
*  friendly  visiting'  efficient,  and  to 
use  it  as  the  instrument  for  the  re- 
generation of  families  in  distress. 
To  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
our. ways  of  classification  in  returns, 
it  is  well,  I  think,  to  turn  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities,  where  they  will  find  an 
enumeration,  not  of  applications  or 
cases,  but  of  'families  cared  for'  and 
'dealt  with'  by  volunteers,  and  to 
note  some  of  their  statements  of 
this  method  as  applied,  for  instance 
(without  relief)  to  the  difficulties 
of  'deserted  wives.'  At  Boston 
there  were  1,004  friendly  visitors. 


And,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  sys- 
tem is  spreading.    .     ;    . 

"In  other  matters,  too,  there  is 
an  advance.  The  part  that  trained 
and  educated  women  take  in  Char- 
ity Organization;  the  active  opera- 
tion of  collecting  and  other  savings 
banks,  at  Worcester  and  Kendal, 
for  instance,  and  Glasgow.  At 
Liverpool  there  is  a  central  collec- 
tion scheme,  a  most  useful  method 
of  financial  organization,  that  we 
have  been  glad  to  adopt  in  London, 
so  far  as  it  seemed  feasible  there; 
and  many  other  points  may  be  cited. 
In  regard  to  legislation,  Charity 
Organization  has  a  growing  influ- 
ence, I  think,  both  here  and  in 
America;  and  as  advisers,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  Regis- 
ter of  Provincial  Societies,  the  so- 
cieties are  gathering  a  great  fund  of 
experience.  Thus,  for  instance,  as 
an  item  of  experience,  we  find  that 
at  Middlesborough,  in  a  bad  year, 
the  Mayor  was  petitioned  to  open 
a  fund.  Instead  of  doing  that  he 
appointed  an  inquiry  officer,  and  he 
sent  accounts  of  the  results  to  the 
local  papers.  This  continued  for 
four  or  five  months;  1,000  cises 
were  examined,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  greater  number  of 
the  applicants  were  professional  beg- 
gers  who  had  no  desire  to  work.  At 
this  time,'  however,  the  Mayor  of 
Stockton,  less  wise  in  his  generation, 
opened  a  soup  kitchen  and  relief 
furid,  thus  Middlesborough  was  at 
once  relieved  of  its  beggars,  for 
scenting  the  good  things  of  Stock- 
ton, they  migrated  there,  while  at 
Middlesborough  there  remained  on 
the  books,  as  the  summer  came  on, 
'only  a  few  cases  of  a  chronic  char- 
acter.' 

"Charity  Organization  is,  indeed, 
a     continually     enlarged     treasure 
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house  of  experiences  alike  negative 
and  preventive,  positive,  and  for- 
mative. 

*'But  one  point,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  our  progress 
has  been  "greatest.  There  is  a  far 
greater  unity  of  spirit  in  the  whole 
movement.  We,  as  societies,  are 
self-governing  federate  bodies. 
Unity  is  not  imposed  on  us,  but  must 
grow  out  of  the  needs  of  our  work, 
out  of  our  convictions,  and  out  of 
the  friendship  to  which  I  have  re- 
fered,  which  is  fostered  by  such 
Conferences  as  these.  This  unity  of 
spirit  is  an  indispensable  condition 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  large  task  that 
lies  before  us,  larger  than  any  we 
have  yet  accomplished  if  Charity 
Organization  is  to  become  national. 
Nothing  short  of  that  will  suffice 
if  our  work  is  to  be  done.  With 
the  great  mass  of  the  endowed  char- 
ities a  new  relation  should-  be  es- 
tablished. The  gifts  of  our  fore- 
fathers should  be  brought  into 
unison  with  the  charities  of  the 
passing  generation,  and  should  be 
a  means  of  help,- instead  of,  as  they 
are  often  said  to  be,  troublesome  to 


dispense  and  injurious  when  dis- 
tributed. The  co-operation  of  the 
working  classes  has  to  be  won,  es- 
pecially for  local  work  and  the  care 
of  families  in  distress.  Religious 
feeling,  too,  we  must  hope,  will  be- 
come convinced  that  knowledge  in 
charity  is  not  the  enemy  of  devotion 
in  charity,  but  rather  its  faithful 
friend  and  counsellor.  And  pur 
method  itself  has  to  be  perfected, 
for  very  much  remains  to  be  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  for  the 
proper  care  of  'difficult  cases,'  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  for 
the  afflicted — those  whom  human- 
ity with  a  strange  waywardness 
seems  to  take  under  her  protection 
last  of  all. 

''Still,  we  believe  that  charity 
is  the  true  master  thought  of  social 
life,  and  if  our  belief  in  it  is  daily 
gathering  strength  as  we  insist  on 
its  obligations  and  are  guided  by 
its  rulings,  we  may*  at  least  create, 
we  and  those  who  succeed  us,  a  na- 
tional organization  of  charity,  ef- 
fective alike  in  preventing  distress 
and  in  preserving  the  independence 
of  our  people." 
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The  third  International  Congress 
for  the  Welfare  and  Protection  of 
Children  was  held  in  London,  July 
15-19.  This  Congress  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  series  inaugurated 
some  years  ago  and  held  in  Florence 
in  1896  and  in  Buda-Pesth  in  1899, 
their  object  being,  in  the  words  of 
the  founder,  Commendatore  A. 
Scander  Levi,  "tn  obtain  that  har- 
mony which  at  present  is  wanting 
between  the  family,  the  school,  the 
nation,  and  humanity." 

The  July  Congress  was  opened  by 


the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The 
president,  Earl  Beauchamp,  wel- 
comed the  delegates  in  a  general  ad- 
dress in  which  he  laid  stress  011  the 
importance  of  educating  public  opin- 
ion before  attempting  to  push  re- 
form laws  through  without  that  sup- 
port. 

In  the  Medical  Section,  Miss  Gar- 
rett of  Philadelphia  read  a  paper  on 
the  oral  system  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf.  .  Miss  Garrett  not  only 
upheld  the  oral  method  as  that 
which  best  develops  the  mind  and 
which  debars  the  deaf  less  from  as- 
sociation with  the  hearing,  but 
urged  that  deaf  children  should  be 
taught  to  read  the  lips  and  to  speak 
from  infancy;  as  early,  in  fact,  as 
normal  children  begin  to  learn  lan- 
guage. When  so  taught,  by  the 
time  they  are  seven  or  eight  years 
old  they  have  a  means  of  com- 
munication and  brightened  minds, 
instead  of  being  condemned  to  start 
at  that  later  age  to  learn  language 
wilh  comparatively  undeveloped  in- 
tellects. Miss  Garrett  hopes  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  method  will 
become  general,  so  that  mothers  of 
deaf  children  will  begin  teaching 
them  s|jeech  just  as  they  teach  their 
nthcr  children.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  G. 
Gilby  of  the  Royal  Association  in 
Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ex- 
pressed  great   scepticism  as   to  the 
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sufficiency  of  the  oral  system,  and 
advocated  a  combination  of  meth- 
ods, oral  and  finger-spelling,  on  the 
ground  that  the  speech  acquired  by 
the  deaf  was  invariably  peculiar  and 
never  perfect  enough  to  enable  them 
to  converse  at  length  with  anybody 
and  everybody,  and  that  the  rigid 
insistence  on  this  method  with  pupils 
who  had  slight  aptitude  for  speech 
or  lip-reading,  deprived  such  unfor- 
tunates of  intellectual  development 
in  other-  directions  in  which  they 
might  have  considerable  capacity. 
The  .consensus  of  opinion  and  expe- 
rience, however,  as  expressed  by 
other  selected  speakers,  was  wholly 
in  favor  of  the  oral  method,  and  the 
section  passed  a  resolution  to  that 
effect. 

The  papers  on  fecble-mindedness 
read  in  this  section  dwelt  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  connection 
between,  mental  degeneracy  and 
crime,  and  the  consequent  sociolog- 
ical necessity  for  permanent  seques- 
tration of  imbeciles  and  feeble-mind- 
ed. To  quote  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr, 
chief  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children :  "In  custodial  departments 
the  moral  imbecile  finds  the  only 
home  possible  to  him,  and  his  shel- 
ter from  crime  and  all  its  attendant 

penalties For  hands  once 

idle,  a  cunning  intelligence  truly 
satariic  (the  devil  possessing  the-ir re- 
sponsible), will  surely  devise  some 
plan  of  ill.'*  "Society  is  suffering 
quite  as  much  from  the  irresponsible 
as  from  the  criminal  element  in  its 
midst.  Indeed,  is  not  criminology  prov- 
ing that  this  last  is  but  a  lower  stage 
of  degeneration?  The  moral  imbe- 
cile, becoming  brutish,  suddenly,  on 
occasion,  betrays  the  fangs  of  the 
wolf  or  the  spring  of  the  tiger;  or, 
strained  to  tension,  in  an  access  of 


delusional  insanity,  commits  first  a 
deed  which  shocks  the  world  and 
then  walks  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
egotism  to  what  he  deems  a  martyr's 
death.  How  often  it  is  proven  that 
an  innocent,  careless  fool  can  wreak 
more  harm  than  a  knave,  who  may 
be  deterred  by  at  least  a  cowardly 
fear  of  the  consequences!  None 
'but  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  can  comprehend  the  eccentrici- 
ties, the  vagaries,  the  thousand  and 
one  contradictions,  and  the  infinite 
phases  of  abnormality  that  shade  off 
and  merge  so  as  to  render  difficult 
even  a  broad  diagnosis  after  months 
of  careful  observation.''  Miss  Mary 
Dendy,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for 
the  Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, stated  the  opinion  that 
Hooligans,  or  corner-lads,  criminals, 
paupers,  and  drunkards,  all  are 
these  frequently  only  because  they 
are  feeble-minded.  "Recently  a  case 
was  reported  of  a  woman  who  was 
convicted  for  the  fortieth  time.  It 
was  added  that  she  was  known  to  be 
of  weak  intellect."  "What  I  am 
concerned  to  do,"  said  Miss  Dendy, 
"is  to  point  out  the  fact,  which 
many  people  seem  to  shrink  from 
recognizing,  that  there  is  no  way  of 
curing  this  disease  in  the  individual, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it  is  to  prevent  its  transmis- 
sion by  careful  segregation  of  the 
sufferers,  from  their  early  childhood 
to  their  death." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  secretary  of  the 
London  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, gave  a  paper  on  the  "Relation 
of  State  and  Parental  Control." 
Mr.  -Loch  summed  up  his  points  in 
effect  as  follows :  "The  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  adopted,  subject  to  quali- 
fication according  to  the  several 
groups,  of  cases,  is  that  guardianship 
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should  accompany  maintenance."  To 
insure  that  the  well-being  of  both 
parents  and  children  (under  the  care 
of  the  State)  should  be  considered, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  general  sys- 
tem for  the  concurrent  supervision 
of  both  should  be  adopted.  Parental 
control,  when  set  aside  by  judicial 
decision  or  by  the  resolution  of  the 
responsible  local  authority  till  the 
child  is  of  age,  should  be  restored  in 
the  interest  of  both  parties  on  a  sub- 
sequent and  favorable  review  of  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  gave  a 
historical  survey  of  societies  devoted 
to  this  object. 

Mr.  John  Trevarthen,  of  the  Re- 
formatory at  Redhill,  England, 
urged  the  extension  of  the  age  of 
admission  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  and  emphasized  the  advisa- 
bility of  keeping  boys  till  twenty- 
one,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  M.  Flandin  and  M. 
Passez  told  of  the  French  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren and  of  reforms  proposed. 
Minors  under  sixteen  are  all  ac- 
quitted as  not  responsible  in  France, 
but  measures  are  then  taken  to 
bring  them  under  influences  that  will 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offense. 
If  the  judge  is  in  doubt  as  to  what 
will  be  best  for  the  child  he  sends 
him  temporarily  to  a  maison  de 
prfservatioriy  and  the  report  re- 
ceived from  this  institution  deter- 
mines whether  the  child  shall  be  re- 
turned to  his  parents,  placed  out  un- 
der supervision,  or,  if  really  vicious, 
sent  to  a  reformatory. 

Miss  Mason,  inspector  of  Board- 
ed-out  Children  for  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  while  advocating 
boarding-out  in  her  paper  on  this 


subject,  said  that  "those  who  urge 
boarding-out  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
and  state  that  good  homes  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  and  in  large  num-. 
bers,  are  either  ignorant  of  country 
life  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to- 
facts."  Also,  *Ve  can  never  prevent 
al^uses  altogether,  but  by  thorough 
inspection  we  can  discover  them  be- 
fore  they  have  gone  far,  and  can  re- 
move the  child  to  a  better  home. 
Anyone  can  see  when  a  child  is 
openly  neglected  or  ill-treated. 
Those  are  not  the  worst  cases,  nor 
those  we  have  so  much  to  guard 
against,  as  those  where  the  foster- 
parents  deceive  by  a  plausible  exte- 
rior and  behavior.  The  (volun- 
tary) committees  (for  children 
placed  outside  the  Union  to  which 
they  are  chargeable)  are  bound  to 
hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly, 
visit  the  children  at  least  every  six 
weeks,  inspect  them  and  their  homes, 
and  report  to  the  Guardians  on  every 
child  and  home  at  least  once  a  quar- 
ter." 

On  the  last  day,  July  19,  visits 
were  made  to  typical  institutions. 
The  next  International  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Berlin  two  years  hence. 


SOME  CHICA60  CNHB-SAVING  HISTORY. 


[pkOM    **  CO-OPERATION."] 

The  Rev.  George  K.  Hoover  has 
resigned  the  super  in  tendency  of  the 
American  Home  Finding  Associa- 
tion. His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  This  step  is  the  sequel 
of  some  years  of  friction  between 
Mr.  Hoover  and  some  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Outside  the  circle  of  the 
organization  itself  much  public 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover's  adminis- 
tration has  found  expression  from 
time  to  time;  in  truth,   his  career 
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since  he  founded  the  society  in  1897 
has  been  a  stormy  one. 

It  would  not  be  profitable,  were  it 
possible,  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
causes  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
led  to  the  retirement  of  the  man  who 
is  responsible  for  the  society's  ex- 
istence and  whose  strong  personality 
has  been  impressed  unmistakably 
upon  every  phase  of  its  history.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  a  man  of  force;  his  will 
must  dominate  in  whatever  he  par- 
ticipates. Where  conciliation  and 
concession  would  best  have  served 
he  has  stood  unyieldingly  for  his 
own  view.  Defeated  in  one  course 
he  has  sought  to  reach  his  object  by 
another  course.  Determination  to 
have  his  own  way  has  perhaps  ob- 
scured his  judgment  at  times  as  to 
the  proper  means  of  gaining  that 
way.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  destined  to  be  always  a  center 
of  controversy  and  conflict.  Criti-* 
cism,  discussion,  argument,  in  which 
such  men  engage  inevitably  assume 
an  acrimonious,  often  vindictive, 
form. 

This  seems  an  opportune  occasion 
to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the 
child-saving  movement  in  Chicago 
immediately  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Home  Finding 
Association.'  At  that  time  the  local 
field  was  occupied  by  three  child  so- 
cieties. All  were  weak.  Much 
energy  was  wasted  in  fighting  each 
other.  The  result  of  all  conditions 
operating  together  was  that  the 
cause  of  child-saving  was  suffering 
in  Chicago  while  eastern  cities 
forged  ahead.  A  group  of  earnest 
friends  of  dependent  and  neglected 
childhood,  not*  partisans  of  any  spe- 
cial society  or  leader,  determined  to 
do  what  they  might  to  better  condi- 
tions. Without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars it  may  be  said  that  after 


careful  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances this  group  of  men  and 
women,  acting  as  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, decided  that  the  best  promise  of 
results  lay  in  consolidation  of  the 
child-saving  societies.  This  course, 
it  was  thought,  would  remove  the 
warring  factions,  quiet  antagonisms, 
clear  the  public  mind  of  the  great 
confusion  and  distrust  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  regard  to  all  the  so- 
cieties and  give  the  new  organiza- 
tion, the  consolidation,  a  clear  field 
with  the  general  confidence  of  all. 

After  months  of  conferences  and 
consideration  this  plan  was  carried 
out  and  the  consolidated  society  was 
called  the  Illinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Society.  The  Rev.  Hast- 
ings H.  Hart,  of  Minnesota,  an 
authority  in  child-saving  work,  and 
a  man  entirely  free  from  any  of  the 
prejudices  or  objections  which  might 
have  attached  to  a  Chicago  man,  was 
chosen  superintendent.  But  just 
when  the  new  plan  seemed  complete 
and  there  was  general  rejoicing  at 
the  improved  prospect  for  child-sav- 
ing work,  Mr.  Hoover,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  old 
societies  and  had  been  released  by 
the  consolidation,  organized  the 
American  Home  Finding  Associa- 
tion. The  disappointment  and  sor- 
row caused  by  this  move  of  Mr. 
Hoover  were  keen  and  deep  but 
nothing  could  be  done  to  induce  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  field.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  in  some  degree 
the  child-saving  work  of  Chicago 
has  been  handicapped  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  the  devoted  effort 
to  redeem  it  from  factionalism  and 
public  misunderstanding  was  made. 
It  has  been  fortunate,  however,  that 
the  consolidation  gave  a  sufficient 
impetus  to  the  Children's  Home  and 
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Aid  Scxriety  to  bring  it  strength  and 
prominence  and  to  save  it  from  fall- 
ing back  into  the  bitter  struggle 
for  existence  which  marked  the  old 
era. 

With  Mr.  Hoover  now  out  of  the 
field  it  has  been  suggested  that  an- 
other act  of  consolidation  might 
be  the  wisest  possible  step.  Doubt- 
less many  obstacles  to  this  exist. 
That  is  to  be  expected.  But  every 
important  reform  is  carried  forward 
in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles.  Is 
not  the  importance  of  the  movement 
sufficient  to  justify  concessions  and 
sacrifices?  It  must  be  a  considera- 
tion of  vast  weight  which  the  public 
of  Chicago  would  be  willing  to  allow 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  best  work 
for  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. To-day  the  work  is  done  at  a 
cost  of  two  sets  of  salaried  officers 
where  one  would  be  enough;  two 
complete  sets  of  expenses  for  rent, 
printing,  postage,  traveling  ex- 
penses, where  one  set  would  be 
enough.  The  public,  which  pays  the 
bills,  does  not  know  where  to  give 
to  the  best  advantage  and  is  annoyed 
that  two  sets  of  solicitors  call  upon 
it  for  money,  when  really  only  one 
piece  of  work  is  done.  Is  not  this 
the  time  for  the  true  friends  of  de- 
pendent children  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  simplify  tbe  work,  to  put  it 
on  a  sane,  business-like,  common 
sense  basis,  and  to  so  shape  and  di- 
rect affairs  that  everv  dollar  of 
money  given  may  accomplish  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  benefit  to  the  children 
in  need  of  help? 


CHUD  LABOR  IN  EN6L4ND. 


Bequests  of  $25,000  each  are 
made  to  the  Denver  Orphan  Home 
and  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  of 
Denver  by  the  will  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam G.  Chever,  who  died  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  July  11. 


Child  labor  in  England  has  been 
the  subject  of  repeated  legisla- 
tion for  nearly  a  century.  Chil- 
dren eight  years  of  age  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  work  in 
factories,  nor  are  the  hours  of  labor 
for  other  child  laborers  so  long  as 
heretofore.  For  the  latter  a  system 
of  half  work  and  half  school  has 
been  devised,  while  a  series  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  young  children  in  chim- 
ney sweeping,  acrobatic  perform- 
ances, etc.,  and  severely  regulates 
their  hours  of  labor  in  other  equally 
objectionable  occupations.  Yet  the 
evil  of  child  labor  is  still  alarming 
in  its  extent.  "It  was  fondly  im- 
agined," says  Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  in 
the  May  Fornvi^  "that  these  enact- 
ments had  finally  exorcised  the  evil 
spirit  of  child  labor,  but  the  terrible 
disease  of  poverty  is  too  deeply 
rooted  in  Great  Britain  to  be  eradi- 
cated by  such  measures. 

"Six  years  ago  an  investigation 
was  made  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment through  its  school  inspectors. 
Inquiries  were  made  from  the  vari- 
ous school  managers  throughout  the 
countrv,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
reported  that  no  less  than  144,000 
children  attending  school  were  em- 
ployed either  before  or  after  school 
hours,  or  both,  for  a  very  small  re- 
muneration, at  some  form  of  work, 
for  periods  ranging  from  twenty  to 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  eighty  hours  a 
week.  These  figures  rather  under- 
estimate the  total  number,  as  the 
compilers  did  not  include  those  chil- 
dren who  had  a  regular  occupation, 
after  school,  or  whose  work  was  not, 
in  their  judgment,  prejudicial  to 
health." 

In  the  returns  furnished  by  the 
Education  Department,  the  ages  of 
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the  children  were  reported  to  be  as 
follows : 

"Under  7  years  of  age,  131;  7 
years,  i ,  1 20 ;  8  years,  4,2 1 1 ;  9 
years,  11,027;  10  years,  22,131, 
making  a  total  of  38,489  children 
between  6  and  10  years  of  age  who 
were  employed  in  some  form  after 
the  school  was  ended  for  the  day  in- 
stead of  being  permitted  the  recre- 
ation so  much  needed  for  such  tiny 
scholars.  The  following  are  the  fig- 
ures   for    ages    above    10:    Eleven 

years,  36,7751  12  years,  47A7^y  ^3 
years,  18,556;  14  years,  1,787;  ages 
not  stated,  817,  making  a  total  of 
104,589  employed  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  above  mentioned.  The  rate 
of  pay  for  the  child  worker  is  very 
interesting  reading  and  tells  its  own 
tale.  A  total  of  17,084  children 
earned  sixpence  per  week  each,  47,- 
273  sixpence  to  a  shilling,  40,240 
thirteen  pence  to  two  shillings,  19,- 
757  two  to  three  shillings,  4,927 
three  to  four  shillings,  1,813  four  to 
five  shillings,  and  805  five  to  six 
shillings.  Sometimes  a  meal  would 
be  added.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  these  children 
earned  less  than  half  a  dollar  a 
week." 

Investigation  proved  that  this 
state  of  aflfairs  was  not  confined  to 
any  one  part  of  the  country,  but  was 
a  rule  in  other  manufacturing  coun- 
ties. "England  is  notoriously  de- 
ficient from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  At  length  the  nation  has  been 
awakened  to  the  stern  necessity  of 
remedying  the  defect.  If  300,000 
children  are  annually  employed  in 
various  occupations  it  must  follow, 
except  in  certain  cases,  that  they 
cannot  possibly  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  elementary  education  pro- 
vided by  the  state.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  such  children  cannot  ever 


be  expected  to  enter  the  technical 
and  secondary  schools,  attendance 
at  which  is  desirable  if  the  nation  is 
ever  to  become  an  educated  one.  It 
was  this  side  of  the  question  which 
first  aroused  public  interest  and  not 
the  humanitarian  question  of  the 
health  of  the  children  or  the  econ- 
omic problems  involved." 

"To  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
thus  stated,  the  commissioners  of 
the  Department  of  Education  urge 
that  powers  should  be  granted  to  the 
city  and  county  councils  to  make  by- 
laws suitable  for  each  locality,*  on 
the  principle  of  those  granted  in 
1898  to  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Liverpool  for  the  control  of  the 
street-trading  children  of  that  city. 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
member,  since  its  formation,  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  these  novel  powers," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  "and  an  idea  of 
them  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement.  No  boy  or 
girl  under  eleven  years  of  age  is  per- 
mitted to  trade  in  the  streets.  All 
above  that  age  unless  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  or  mentally  deficient,  can  se- 
cure a  license,  and  no  one  can  trade 
without  this  civic  permit  except  boys 
over  fourteen  and  girls  over  six- 
teen. No  girl  may  trade  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  boys  in  the  winter 
months,  but  in  the  summer  the  latter 
may  remain  until  nine.  Child  traders 
are  forbidden  to  enter  a  public  house 
or  other  licensed  place,  theaters,  or 
music  halls  and  a  regular  attendance 
at  school  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion. They  are  supposed  to  be  al- 
ways decently  and  sufficiently 
clothed.  For  any  breach  of  these 
conditions  the  license  mav  be  sus- 
pended  or  revoked.  The  Liverpool 
City  Council  recently  lodged  a  bill 
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in  Parliament  seeking  to  forbid 
trading  by  girls  altogether,  and  rais- 
ing the  age  of  control  in  the  case  of 
boys  up  to  sixteen. 

"The  experience  gained  in  Liver- 
pool has  justified  the  conferring  of 
similar  powers  upon  Manchester, 
Bramford,  and  other  towns  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.'/ 

Concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Burke 
says :  **Graphic  as  is  the  picture  which 
Mr.  Rowntree  has  drawn  of  the  con- 
dition of  wage-earners  in  the  city 
of  York  who  live  continuously  on 
the  verge  of  dependency,  it  fades 
away  before  the  awful  lot  of  the 
casual  laborer  in  Liverpool  and  other 
big  cities.  In  these  circumstances 
we  must  look  for  the  catise  of  child 
labor.  No  municipal  or  state  regula- 
tions can  remove  the  necessity  for  the 
children's  shilling  per  week  being 
added  to  the  starvation  allowance  of 
the  parent.  Joyless,  ragged  child- 
hood in  the  greatest  of  empires  is  a 
dread  fact." 


6ARDCNING  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN. 


Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  who  is  an 
inspector  of  schools  in  the  local  pub- 
lic educational  system,  has  secured 
the  use  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Park, 
until  recently  an  unkept  waste  west 
of  Tenth  Avenue  between  Fifty- 
second  and  Fifty-third  Streets,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  outdoor  school  in 
gardening  and  agriculture.  Within 
a  few  weeks  this  dumping  ground, 
which  has  been  set  aside  .for  a  pub- 
lic park,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  im- 
proved for  the  purpose,  has  been 
plowed  and  fertilized  until  it  has  be- 
come a  field  fit  for  farming.  All  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
work  of  the  children  in  this  neigh- 
borhood who  have  been  interested 
in  the  plan.  The  little  plot  of 
ground  has  been  divided  into  100 


smaller  sections  each  of  which  has 
been  assigned  to  a  boy.  Each  boy 
has  been  given  packages  of  flower 
and  garden  seeds.  Mr.  Austen, 
chief  gardener  of  Central  Park,  ad- 
dressed the  children  before  the  seeds 
were  distributed,  explaining  the  dif- 
ferent characteristics  of  the  vegeta- 
bles and  telling  them  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate  them.  The  plan  and 
aim  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  it  should  be 
understood,  is  solely  educational.  It 
is  not  a  philanthropic  work  designed 
for  the  betterment  of  a  particular 
class.  She  desires  to  reach  the 
Fifth  Avenue  child  as  well  as  its 
poorer  brother  and  sister.  The 
movement,  for  which  she  is  largely 
responsible,  purposes  to  make  farm- 
ing a  subject  of  study  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  this  inten- 
tion she  is  being  supported  by  many 
local  organizations  for  civic  im- 
provement. 

Dr.  Maurice  C.  Ashley  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Middletown  State  Hospital  by  the 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  to  succeed 
Dr.  S.  H.  Talcott,  deceased. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  fioo  to  pay  rem  for  an  Italian  fao-ilv, 
consisting  of  a  motner  and  eight  children— only 
one  of  whom  is  of  working  age— the  youngest  eighteen 
months  old.  The  father  went  to  California  six  months 
ago  in  search  of  employment,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
securing  work  and  is  now  unable  to  return  home.  If 
practicable,  the  family  will  be  reunited  in  California 
or  elsew  here  later  on. 

Any  money  for  the  above  case  *ent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  los  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of 
the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals :  «... 

♦'C.  M.  H.."  "W.  S,"  "E.  R.  A.  D.  F,  P."  and 
•'  A  Friend."  %is  each  ;  A  A.  Waterburv,  "Savimrs  of 
Carola.  Frederick  and  Gerald  "  and  "The  Misses  M.,'* 
$20  each;  »*  W.  G.  L.  B  ."  "  G.  L.  J.,"  '*  H  P.." 
•'  H.  D.  li./'  Mrs  J.  H.  Whitehouse.  "  F.  W.  P.."  and 
"  Z.  Z./'  tio each  ;  "  A.  M.  K.."  ♦*  Timely."  "  M.  V.  S.." 
'*  A.  P.  G  ."  Uni  A  Co..  E.  H.  Kohnsiann.  "  A.  L,  B./» 
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Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  will  soon  be- 
gin a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
mosquitoes  which  infest  this  city, 
especially  those  which  carry  malarial 
infections.  Dr.  Lederle  does  not  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  direct  results  to 
any  considerable  degree  this  year, 
but  he  expects  to  collect  and  have  on 

.  file  before  the  end  of  the  summer  a 
great  mass  of  detailed  information 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  work  next 
year.  The  city  will  be  districted, 
and  each  district  inspector  will  pre- 
pare a  map,  showing  every  pool  or 
accumulation  of  stagnant  water 
where  the  larvoe  oi  the  mosquito 
can  grow. 

Richmond  and  Queens  are  already 
districted  for  this  purpose,  and  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 

.  ment  as  fast  as  the  reports  of  in- 
spectors have  come  in.  The  owner 
of  each  piece  of  property  on  which 


water  is  stagnant  receives  an  order 
at  once  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Thi3  may  bfe  done  in  three  ways: 
By  draining  the  pool  or  puddle,  by 
filling  in  the  land,  or  by  covering 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  oil.  In 
places  where  there  are  no  sewers  or 
other'  means  of  proper  drainage,  the 
last  method  has  to  be  used. 

The  Board  of  Health  unaided  can 
accomplish  little,  and  the  help  of 
property  owners  is  indispensable  for 
even  partial  success  of  the  plan. 
Circulars,  explaining  the  methods  in 
successful  use  are  now  being 
printed,  and  will  be  distributed  to 
householders  through  Queens,  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Bronx. 


Mr.  John  Blocher  of  Buffalo  has 
given  to  a  board  of  thirty  trustees 
a  farm  of  1 18  acres,  at  Williamsville 
near   his  own  city,   known   as   the 
Mineral    Springs    Farm.      To    this 
gift  Mr.  Blocher  will  add  in  his  life- 
time   a  cash  gift  of  $100,000,  and 
eventually  by  his  will  this  sum  will 
be  increased  to  $200,000.    This  site 
and  the  endowment  are  to  be  used 
for  a  group  of  charities  including 
a  home  for  aged  people,  an  orphan- 
age, a  hospital,  a  reformatory,  and 
other  institutions  which   time  may 
show  to  be  needful  adjuncts.     The 
first  building  which  will  be  erected 
will  be  the  home  for  aged  persons. 
Inmates  of  the  home  will  be  taken 
in    irrespective    of    denominational 
affiliations  and  both  single  persons 
and  married  couples  will  be  eligible 
to  admission.    In  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter provision  will  be  made  that  hus- 
band and  wife  may  live  together,  a 
notable  innovation  in  such  institu- 
tions.    Mr.  Blocher  is  a  prominent 
layman  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  terms  of  his  gift 
stipulate  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
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the  trustees  must  be  members  of  that 
denomination. 

The  Tenement-house  Department 
assumed  on  August  i  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  sanitary  conditions  in  tene- 
ment-houses which  have  hitherto 
been  attended  to,  under  a  temporary 
arrangement,  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Thus  far  the  tenement- 
house  inspectors,  who  had  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  new  duties  from 
the  beginning,  have  concerned 
themselves  almost  wholly  with 
structural  matters  connected  with 
the  buildings  which  they  inspected. 
The  termination  of  the  temporary 
agreement  w^ith  the  Health  Depart- 
ment does  not  involve  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  additional  tenement- 
house  inspectors.  Those  already  ap- 
pointed have  now  become  familiar 
with  their  duties  and  will  be  able  to 
attend  to  this  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work  without  assistance. 

A  thousand  applications  for  the 
relief  which  the  city  annually  gives 
to  its  blind  poor  are  now  on  file  at 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  in  the  various 
boroughs.  There  are  probably  more 
than  one  hundred  new  applications 
from  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Such 
applications  numbered  600  last  year, 
and  the  increase  is  regarded  as  un- 
usually large,  especially  when  the 
deaths  w^hich  must  have  occurred 
among  the  aged  blind  are  taken  into 
account.  The  amount  to  be  distrib- 
uted is  fixed  at  $30,000.  and  as  the 
same  amount  must  be  given  to  each 
applicant,  the  payment  to  each  will 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  ap- 
plications which  are  favorably  con- 
sidered. The  Department  has  or- 
dered that  it  is  not  necessary  this 
year  for  those  who  have  received  the 


relief  in  former  years  to  present  a 
new  certificate  of  the  fact  of  their 
total  blindness.  This  relieves  them 
of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a 
second  examination,  which,  in  the 
case  of  sensitive  individuals,  is  a  real 
and  unnecessary  hardship.  However, 
all  are  required  to  fill  out  the  blank 
with  a  long  list  of  questions.  These 
answers  are  verified  by  the  investi- 
gator. 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tractors to  complete  the  alterations 
to  the  old  Charity  Building  at  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Eleventh  Street,  the  opening  of  the 
Children's  Court  in  New  York  City, 
has  been  postponed  until  Septem- 
ber I.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law  authorizing  this  Court, 
the  court-room,  and  its  surroundings 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  "the  ab- 
sence of  any  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary places  where  criminal  business 
is  conducted.  The  Court  will 
handle  those  cases  where  the  defend- 
ant is  a  child  or  where  the  case  is 
one  of  crime  committed  against  a 
child  by  some  adult. 

County  Judge  B.  B.  Lindsey  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  recently  submitted 
to  the  County  Commissioners  a  re- 
port of  the  work  done  in  the  juvenile 
department  of  the  Court  from  Jan- 
uary 7  to  July  I  of  the  present  year. 
The  entire  number  of  dependent 
children  before  the  Court  was  89,  of 
whom  43  were  boys  and  46  were 
girls.  The  number  of  delinquent 
children  was  560,  508  boys  and  52 
girls.  Of  -the  dependent  children 
12  boys  and  31  girls  were  adopted 
into  homes.  Thirty  boys  and  15 
girls  were  committed  to  the  state 
home  for  dependent  children,  and 
one  boy  was  admitted  to  the  state 
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home  for  deaf  and  blind.  The 
forfns  of  delinquency  charged  were 
as  follows:  Burglary  in  jy  cases; 
larceny,  114;  truancy,  including  dis- 
orderly conduct,  177;  disorderly 
conduct,  not  including  truancy,  192. 
Judge  Lindsey  has  compiled  a  table 
to  show  the  saving  in  court  expenses 
which  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  It  appears  that 
454  boys  were  tried  and  convicted 
in  the^  juvenile  division  of  the 
County  Court  during  the  eighteen 
months  ending  June  30,  1902.  If 
these  cases  had  been  tried  under  the 
old  system  in  the  criminal  court  on 
the  basis  of  actual  average  cost  of 
15  cases  actually  tried  there,  there 
would  have  been  an  e^tpense  to  the 
county  and  state  of  $227.92  per 
capita,  or  a  total  for  the  454  cases  of 
$103,475.68.  The  same  cases  tried 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  under  the 
probation  system  incurred  a  total  for 
court  costs  of  $5,448.  The  incar- 
cerations, 46  in  number,  are  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  the  state  $9,200, 
which  makes  a  total  cost  to  county 
and  state  of  $14,648.  This  is  $88,- 
827.68  less  than  the^  expense  which 
would  have  been  incurred  under  the 
old  system  of  criminal  procedure. 


«  * 
* 


The  Albany  Argus,  in  an  editorial 
referring  to  the  article  in  Charities 
of  July  26  entitled,  "The  Governor 
and  the  State  Hospitals,"  prints  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Charities  is  an  ably  conducted 
and  influential  periodical,  which  can- 
not be  classified  politically,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  It  takes  no  interest  in  what 
are  commonly  regarded  as  'issues' 
by  politicians — ^but  it  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  charitable 
institutions,    and    in    philanthropic 


work  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  state's  pauper  and  in- 
sane classes." 


«  « 


The  final  legal  steps  toward  the 
consolidation  of  the  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Society  and  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  were 
concluded  July  20,  and  the  associa- 
tion will  henceforth  bear  the  name 
Associated  Charities  and  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  of  Columbia. 


Since  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
house  was  opened  in  Chicago,  six 
months  ago,  fewer  than  8,000  lodg 
ings  have  been  given  to  indigents  at 
that  institution,  whereas  in  1899  the 
police  stations  took  care  of  114,000 
such  persons.  Mr.  Raymond  Rob- 
bins,  the  superintendent,  believes 
that  this  striking  decrease  is  mainly 
due  to  the  compdsory  bath,  the 
medical  examination,  and  the  labor 
test,  which  make  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house  uncomfortable  for 
the  professional  tramp. 


Articles  of  incorporation,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, have  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  Hamilton 
House,  with  headquarters  at  No. 
32  Hamilton  Street,  New  York 
City.  It  is  proposed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  neighborhood  by 
maintaining  reading  and  play- 
rooms, day  nurseries,  and  other 
kindred  conveniences.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  institution  for  the 
first  year  are  as  follows:  Franklin 
S.  Billings,  Mary  H.  Brown, 
Thatcher  M.  Brown,  Eleanor  G. 
Crawford,  Morean  Delano,  John 
H.  Denison,  Winthrop  E.  Dwight, 
James  S.  Gilbert,  William  R.  Jel- 
liffe,    Louis   A.    Ripley,    Willet    C 
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Roper,  Frances  L.  Seymour,  Wal- 
ter S.  Sullivan,  Pearl  L.  Under- 
wood of  New  York  City,  and  Os- 
wald Garrison  Villard  of  Dobbs 
Ferry. 


* 


Dr.  Lederle,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  announces  that 
Queens  Borough  is  to  have  a 
separate  hospital  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  destitute  people  of  the 
borough.  This  will  include  a 
-pavilion  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  small-pox  patients  and  contagious 
diseases. 


A  movement  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  juvenile  court  in 
Toledo  has  been  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Ware,  humane  officer  of  that  city. 
The  plan  provides  for  the  setting 
aside  of  one  session  each  week  in  the 
police  court,  when  children's  cases 
may  be  tried  apart  from  those  of 
adults. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Cyrus  O. 
Baker,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Newark,  on  July  4,  the  following 
bequests  are  made  to  Newark  insti- 
tutions: Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Respectable  Aged  Women,  $30,000 ; 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, $20,000;  Newark  Female 
Charitable  Society,  $10,000;  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  $10,000;  Prot- 
estant Foster  Home,  $10,000;  New- 
ark Orphan  Asylum,  $10,000;  First 
Congregational  Church,  $10,000. 


An  amusing  story  heard  lately 
in  Buffalo  has  a  distinct  sociological 
value.  The  wife  of  a  wretched, 
drimkcn  brute  was  telling  the  suf- 
ferings she  endured.  She  said  her 
husband  was  abusive  and   violent. 


and  that  twice  during  the  month 
just  over,  she  had  slept  all  ni^ht 
on  the  ground,  under  the  piazza, 
because  did  not  dare  go  into  the 
house.  Her  miserable  ta;le  closed 
with  this  climax:  "But  my, 
wouldn't  it  be  fierce  to  be  an  old 
maid !" 


* 


War, which,  to  the  superficial,  ap- 
pears to  make  demands  only  on  the 
able-bodied  patriot,  begins  by  ag- 
gravating the  ills  of  the  most  needy 
classes  in  the  community.  Sir 
Henry  Burdett,  in  the  preface  to  his 
authoritative  manual  and  directory 
styled  *'Burdett's  Hospitals  and 
Charities"  for  1900  (London:  The 
Scientific  Press;  New  York:  Scrib- 
ners),  speaks  of  the  diversion  to  the 
South  African  war  fund  of  chari- 
table moneys  that  were  counted 
upon  for  hospitals.  The  London 
institutions  which  need  annually 
$750,000  in  donations,  have  found 
them  ^'almost  ceased  of  late."  This 
is  the  eleventh  year  of  publication 
of  an  admirable  year-book. 


THE  WOODBINE  SEHUMENT. 


The  settlement  at  Woodbine, 
N.  J.,  which  was  founded  under  t^:e 
auspices  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund,  must  be  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  help  the  needy  to 
help  themselves,  in  view  of  the  t*)!- 
lowiiig  report  made  by  Professor 
H.  L.  Sabsovitch,  who  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  settlement.  He 
says:  *'In  1891  Woodbine  repre- 
sented a  tract  of  5,300  acres  of 
waste  land,  covered  with  scrub-oak, 
stimted  pine,  intermixed  with  black 
and  white  oak.  Three  or  four 
tumble  down  structures  sheltered  a 
population  of  ten  or  twelve  rail- 
road employees.     Ten  years  passed. 
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Thanks  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom 
of  the  trustees  of  the  De  Hirsch 
fund,  to  the  beaver-like  activity  of 
the  population,  to  its  industrious- 
ness,  frugality,  and  perseverance, 
Woodbine,  in  1901,  became  the 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and 
educational  center  of  Cape  May 
County." 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement 
the  superintendent  supports  with 
some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
regarding  the  scheme  and  its  opera- 
tion. "At  present,'*  he  says  "Wood- 
bine offers  employment  to  about  385 
persons,  in  its  three  two-story  brick 
factories.  The  average  weekly 
wages  in  these  factories  for  the 
year  1901  were  $7.30,  and  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  a  family 
were  $675,  higher  than  the  average 
throughout   the   country,   which    is 

about  $500. 

"The  factory  population  is  housed 
in  175  single  and  double  frame 
cottages,  containing  five  to  eight 
rooms  and  a  cellar.  Only  fourteen 
of  these  are  owned  by  the  fund,  the 
rest  being  owned  by  the  people.  The 
industrial  Woodbine  is  a  small  town 
of  home-owners;  out  of  the  161  pri- 
vate houses  (not  the  fund's),  only 
twenty- three  are  rented;  the  balance 
of  138,  or  seventy-nine  per  cent,  are 
occupied  by  the  home-owners ;  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  houses  cost 
from  $575  to  $1,000,  and  about 
thirty  per  cent  over  $1,000  each.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  these  houses 
is  about  $157,450,  of  which  amount 
about  $58,200,  or  about  thirty-seven 
per  cent  has  been  paid  off  up  to  date. 
'  "A  home,  especially  when  it  is 
owned  by  them,  is  a  great  civilizer 
of  our  people;  therefore  it  is  our 
policy  to  induce  the  newcomer  to 
acquire  a  home.  The  Woodbine 
settler  does  not  need  to  own  grreat 


capital — only  a  willing  hand  ta 
work.  The  first  $25  saved  can  be 
invested  in  a  home,  and  when  $ick> 
is  paid  in  the  purchaser  gets  the  title 
to  the  house  and  lot,  and  gives  one 
or  two  mortgages  on  the  balance. 
The  monthly  instalment  payment 
varies  from  $3.75  to  $8  on  houses 
which  cost  under  $1,000,  and  one- 
tenth  yearly  payment  in  monthly  in- 
stalments on  houses  which  cost  over 
and  above  $1,000." 


THE  COMBAT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


In  an  article  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Review, 
Dr.  Charles  Gray  discusses  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  from  the  standpoint 
of  state  and  private  charity.  As  the 
first  consideration  he  mentions  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  the  five  years,  1891  to 
1895,  the  annual  death-rate  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  tuberculous 
diseases  was  2,123  per  million  liv- 
ing, or  63,702  deaths.  In  1899,  the 
last  year  for  which  statistics  are  yet 
published,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  this  cause  was  60,659,  or  a 
death-rate  of  1,911  per  million  liv- 
ing, which  was  10.4  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes.  (Popula- 
tion, 3 1 ,742,588. )  "Or  if  we  confine 
our  attention  to  pulmonary  phthisis, 
we  find  that  from  1891  to  1895 
the  annual  death-rate  was  1,463.6 
per  million,  and,  in  1899,  1,336,  or  a 
mortality  of  42,408.  If.  we  accept 
the  figures  of  Professor  Leyden  of 
Berlin  as  a  fair  basis  of  calculation, 
that  means  that  about  350,000  per- 
sons in  this  countrv  were  in  that 
year  suffering  from  the  disease.  Of 
course,  not  all  these  people  are  en- 
tirely incapacitated  from  work,  but 
it  would  be  an  underestimate  to  say 
that  the  working  capacity  of  200,- 
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clubs,  usual  in  Settlement  work, 
were  organized  and  conducted  with 
the  customary  degree  of  success ;  but 
later  Miss  Hanson  came  to  believe 
that  the  energy  necessary  to  keep 
this  machinery  running,  could  be 
better  employed  in  touching  simply 
and  directly,  without  plan,  the  life 
springs  of  character.  She  tried  this 
with  highly  encouraging  results.  So 
most  of  the  stated  hours  for  doing 
material  things  were  abolished. 
Some  of  them,  for  extraordinary 
reasons,  remain;  for  example  the 
night  school,  established  years  ago, 
has  grown  so  that  it  must  be  con- 
ducted in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  a  large  force  of  teachers  under 
Miss  Hanson's  direction,  being 
necessary.  While  not  a  little  of  her 
time  is  employed  in  influencing,  by 
suggestion  and  encouragement,  indi- 
vidual lives,  the  chief  thought  is 
given  to  creating  and  maintaining  a 
healthful  enlarging  spirit  in  the 
house.  This  life  in  the  place  is  its 
principal  developing,  uplifting,  con- 
structive, and  reconstructive  power. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  well- 
endowed  tenants  are  insensibly 
drawn  into  the  work.  Sociables, 
plays,  entertainments,  musical  re- 
citals and  such,  are  still  common, 
but  they  are  brought  about  by  the 
people  in  the  tenement  for  their 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  wholly  natural, 
wholesome,  and  easy ;  the  movement 
toward  a  higlier  and  larger  life 
distinctly  visible. 

Of  course  the  qualifications 
needed  to  conduct  successfully  a 
work  of  this  kind  are  of  an  .order 
superior  to  those  called  for  in  teach- 
ing classes  in  sewing  or  carpentry, 
but  there  can  be  no  douSt  as  to  its 
greater  effectiveness.  Perhaps  this 
introduces     the     question     as     to 


whether  or  not  the  Settlement  is  the 
best  place  for  such  necessary  lines 
of  work  as  industrial  training.  The 
word  Settlement  has  not  been  clearly 
defined,  of  course,  and  while  its 
spirit  is  recognizable  at  once,  yet  the 
personal  feeling  enters  largely  into 
the  problem.  The  work  at  the  Com- 
mons aims  to  supplement,  but  not  to 
perform,  the  work  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  common,  industrial, 
physical,  and  art  schools. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  view  of 
the  Settlement  opportunity  simpli- 
fies the  problem,  and  should  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  woric,  as  the 
highest  quality  of  service  can  be 
commanded  without  financial  out- 
lay. Then  too,  a  simpler  and  more 
direct  method  of  compassing  the 
Settlement  need  is  urging  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful. 


REPORT  or  THE  STATE  COMMISSION  IM 

LUNACY. 


The  recenjtly  issued  advance  edi- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1901,  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
.  The  first  subject  discussed  is 
"Provision  for  the  Dependent  In- 
sane." The  report  refers  to  the  ef- 
forts made  to  relieve  the  congested 
condition  of.  the  State  Hospitals, 
which  resulted  from  the  inclusion  in 
1895  ^^^  '896  of  the  county  in- 
sane asylums  of  New  York  and 
Kings  Counties,  and  shows  that 
provision  for  over  4,000  patients  is 
being  made  at  Central  Islip,  Roch- 
ester, and  Gowanda.  This  is  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  patients  ini 
the  State  Hospitals  October  i,  igor^ 
in  excess  of  their  capacity,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  asserts  that  "so  \onfz 
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I  consider  that  it  is  becoming  the 
duty  of  all  health  authorities  to  pro- 
vide means  whereby  laboratory  con- 
firmation of  diagnosis  in  infectious 
diseases  should  be  made  possible  for 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  com- 
munity." 


TENEMENT-HOUSE  INSPECTION. 


Mayor  Low  visited  the  Tene- 
ment-house Department  July  22, 
and  made  a  brief  speech  to  the  two 
hundred  employees  who  were  pres- 
ent.    He  said,  in  part: 

"If  any  one  of  you  go  into  the 
country  to  live,  build  a  little  home 
for  yourself,  and  want  water,  you 
dig  a  well,  and  you  have  solved  the 
problem  of  your  water  supply.  But 
when  it  comes  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  water  supply  of  New  York 
it  requires  the  most  expert  engineer- 
ing talent  that  the  country  can  pro- 
.  duce;  it  requires  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to 
carry  out  that  plan;  it  requires  the 
labor  of  a  vast  multitude  of  men 
and  the  passage  of  a  long  space  of 
time  before  that  problem  has  begun 
to  be '  solved,  and  when  you  have 
begun  to  solve  it  you  have  only  be- 
gun. 

"The  water  supply  of  the  indi- 
vidual family  in  the  country  is 
called  upon  to  have  water  enough 
for  only  one  family,  but  when  you 
have  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
people  and  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  in  a  city,  you  have 
multiplied'  the  problem,  and  it 
changes  its  character. 

"Now,  that  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pens when  great  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple are  crowded  into  single  build- 
ings and  into  single  blocks.  It  is 
exactly  that  and  nothing  else  which 
has  made  the  tenement-house  prob- 


lem of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  it 
is  a  problem  none  the  less  because  it 
is  so  easily  explained 

"Now,  you  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  two  kinds  of  people,  with 
the  landlords  and  with  the  tenants, 
and  I  .would  like  to  urge  on  you 
that  you  approach  both  of  them  and 
your  problems — ^as  they  touch  both 
of  them — in  this  way:  In  the  first 
place,  with  abundant  patience,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  with  a  spirit  that 
is  willing  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  in' people,  even 
though  they  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  you — in  other  words,  in  a 
spirit  of  charity. 

"If  you  will  approach  your  prob- 
lem with  a  spirit  that  is  ready  to 
make  allowances  for  things  that  are 
not  immediately  right  or  put  right, 
always  insisting  upon  the  gradual 
approach  to  a  higher  standard,  and 
if  you  will  bring  patience  to  bear 
upon  your  work,  then  I  think  you 
can  accomplish  a  good  deal.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  you  can  make 
landlords  Oi  tenants  improve  things 
very  much  with  a  club.  Every- 
body resents  that  sort  of  approach, 
and  the  people  who  live  in  the  tene- 
ment will  resent  it  just  as  much 
as  you  or  I  would. 

"I  think  you  will  come  to  feel 
as  I  have  come  to  feel,  as  the  result 
of  my  life  among  many  different 
sorts  of  people,  that  men  are  won- 
derfully willing  to  co-operate  in  im- 
proving conditions.  Whereas,  if 
you  approach  them  in  the  other 
spirit,  or  trying  to  compel  them  to 
change,  and  to  compel  them  to. 
change  arbitrarily  because  that  ds 
the  law,  or  because  you  say  they 
must,  I  think  then  you  arouse  every 
spirit  of  antagonism  that  there  is  in 
a  man. 

"Now,  you  cannot  have  a  better 
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model  in  your  dealings  with  your 
problems  than  your  commissioner.  I 
think  I  know  few  men  who  have 
that  quality  of  tactfulness  in  deal- 
ing with  others,  combined  with 
the  necessary  firmness  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  result,  in  greater 
measure  than  he.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will,  in  your  efforts  to  act 
upon  these  suggestions  of  mine, 
confer  with  him  freely,  and  take 
him  as  your  working  model,  for  you 
cannot  have  a  better. 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  de- 
partment in  the  whole  scope  of  the 
city  government  which  has  a 
gfreater  capacity  to  serve  the  city 
to  its  advantage  than  the  Tenement- 
house  Department.  You  are  the 
men  who  can  do  more  than  any 
other  body  of  men  ten  times  as  nu- 
merous as  you  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  where  they  are  hard- 
est in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  -if 
you  do  that  you  may  be  very  sure 
of  your  reward  in  the  gratitude  and 
the  esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens." 

This  address  has  received  the 
editorial  notice  and  approbation 
of  the  leading  papers  in  Hanhattan 
and  Brooklyn.  The  Commercial 
Advertiser  says : 

"That  was  a  tactful  and  appro- 
priate address  which  Mayor  Low 
made  yesterday  to  the  inspectors 
and  other  officials  of  the  Tenement- 
house  Department,  and  a  thoroughly 
deserved  tribute  to  its  commissioner, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  Nothing 
but  an  exalted  sense  of  civic  duty 
could  have  induced  such  a  man  to 
undertake  so  arduous  and  generally 
thankless  a  task  as  the  reformation 
of  the  conditions  of  living  among 
the  motley  poor  of  this  great  city. 
And  nothing  but  the  gracious  and 
tactful  forbearance  which  has  char- 
acterized  his   administration   could 


have  brought  the  Department  to  so 
high  a  state  of  efficiency  with  so  lit- 
tle friction  with  the  landlords  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  tenements.  In- 
deed, it  is  true  as  the  Mayor  aptly 
said  that  *a  spirit  of  tactful  for- 
bearance and  encouragement  will  go 
farther  with  both  landlords  and 
tenants  than  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power.'  And  herein  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  honest  and  sym- 
pathetic administration,  and  that  to 
which  both  landlords  and  tenants 
have  been  long  accustomed.  Mr. 
de  Forest  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  great  majority  of  both  classes 
in  co-operation  with  him  for  their 
own  mutual  improvement,  where  be- 
fore there  was  antagonism,  corrup- 
tion, strife,  and  contention.  He  has 
placed  New  York  City  under  deep 
obligation  to  him." 

The  Evening  Post  commends  the 
Mayor's  speech,  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  as  follows:  "Mayor 
Low  did  well  yesterday  to  meet  the 
inspectors  of  the  new  Tenement- 
house  Department,  and  address 
them  about  their  duties.  In  this,  as 
in  his  talks  to  policemen  and  fire- 
men, the  reform  Executive  shows 
his  comprehension  of  the  duty  a 
genuine  Mayor  owes  to  his  subordi- 
nates of  all  departments.  In  the 
case  of  the  tenement  inspectors,  a 
word  of  caution  was  well  in  place, 
for  they  have  extremely  delicate 
duties,  and  no  precedents  to  guide 
them.  Like  the  health  inspectors, 
their  activities  are  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered impertinent  and  as  a  needless 
prying  into  other  pepple's  affairs, 
particularly  as  they  are  to  go  di- 
rectly into  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  achieve 
most  valuable  results  which  the  new 
department  has  before  it.  As  the 
Mayor  pointed  out.  no  other  body 
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of  officials  has  such  a  chance  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life  in  this 
city.  From  its  activities  there 
should  be  striking  results  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  city,  and  inci- 
dentally of  benefit  to  the  Low 
Administration,  for  the  new  depart- 
ment enables  it  to  show  that  it  has 
the  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart  with- 
out having  to  go  .into  the  district- 
leader  kind  of  generosity  to  prove 
it.  That  nearly  seven  months  of 
Mayor  Low's  term  should  have 
passed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  bureau's  activities  is  a  distinct 
cause  of  regret.  .No  one  must  make 
any  mistake  as  to  where  the  blame 
rests.  It  lies  very  largely  at  the 
door  of  the  inefficient  and  incom- 
petent Civil  Service  Commission, 
which,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Mayor  Low  continues  to  keep  in 
office,  to  the  detriment  of  every 
other  city  department." 

The  Times  calls  attention  to  a 
phase  of  the  question  which,  with- 
out doubt,  was  appreciated  by 
Mayor  Low,  though  he  made  no  di- 
rect reference  to  it  in  his  talk.  The 
paragraph  from  the  Times  which 
follows  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  article  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest  on  "The  Enforcement  of 
the  Tenement-house  Law,"  which 
appeared  in  Charities  March  15, 
1902: 

"Mayor  Low's  little  lecture  to 
the  Tenement-house  Inspectors  con- 
tained much  good  advice  for  the 
guidance  of  those  officials  in  their 
dealings  with  tenants  and  land- 
lords, but  high  as  may  be  one's  ap- 
preciation of  kindliness  and  discre- 
tion as  the  best  of  means  for  bring- 
ing about  reforms  in  this  as  in  other 
directions,  one  cannot  escape  the 
fear  that  the  Mayor's  expectations, 
both  as  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the 


objects  of  their  attentions,  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed,  now  and  then, 
and  that  counsels  of  perfection  arc 
pleasanter  than  profitable,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule.  Argument  and  explana- 
tion certainly  have  their  uses,  even 
when  calling  attention  to  violations 
of  .law,  and  allowance  for  ignorance 
and  carelessness  should  be  made, 
but  the  law  must  be  enforced,  and 
when  ignorance  refuses  to  learn  or 
carelessness  to  disappear,  sterner 
measures  are  in  order.  The  owners 
of  many  tenement-houses  are  hard 
to  convince  of  the  necessity  for  any 
changes  that  involve  expense  or  de- 
crease immediate  returns,  and  with 
the  occupants  of  many  such  struc- 
tures an  inspector  might  arg^e  for 
years  as  to  the  advantages  of  fresh 
air  and  cleanliness  without  pro- 
ducing any  emotion  except  resent- 
ment. In  these  cases  compulsion 
must  be  employed  more  or  less 
promptly,  and,  if  too  much  discretion 
is  intrusted  to  subordinate  represen- 
tatives of  the  law,  opportunity  for 
serious  evils  is  presented.  Of 
course,  the  teriement-house  in- 
spector should  be  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  better  he  can  distin- 
guish betwen  offenders  whose  in- 
tentions are  good,  and  those  whose 
intentions  are  bad,  the  better  will  he 
earn  his  salary,  but  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  excuse  failure  to  at- 
tain ends  on  which  the  public  safety 
depends  with  the  plea  that  he  has 
not  yet  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
logic  and  entreaty.  After  all,  it  is 
the  landlord,  not  the  tenant,  who  de- 
termines both  the  construction  and 
the  condition  of  the  tenement,  and 
few,  if  any.  New  York  landlords  are 
ignorant  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  law — as  few,  perhaps, 
as  are  ignorant  of  the  rights  which 
the  law  confers  upon  them." 
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clubs,  usual  in  Settlement  work, 
were  organized  and  conducted  with 
the  customary  degree  of  success ;  but 
later  Miss  Hanson  came  to  believe 
that  the  energy  necessary  to  keep 
this  machinery  running,  could  be 
better  employed  in  touching  simply 
and  directly,  without  plan,  the  life 
springs  of  character.  She  tried  this 
with  highly  encouraging  results.  So 
most  of  the  stated  hours  for  doing 
material  things  were  abolished. 
Some  of  them,  for  extraordinary 
reasons,  remain;  for  example  the 
night  school,  established  years  ago, 
has  grown  so  that  it  must  be  con- 
ducted in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  a  large  force  of  teachers  under 
Miss  Hanson's  direction,  being 
necessary.  While  not  a  little  of  her 
time  is  employed  in  influencing,  by 
suggestion  and  encouragement,  indi- 
vidual lives,  the  chief  thought  is 
given  to  creating  and  maintaining  a 
healthful  enlarging  spirit  in  the 
house.  This  life  in  the  place  is  its 
principal  developing,  uplifting,  con- 
structive, and  reconstructive  power. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  well- 
endowed  tenants  are  insensibly 
drawn  into  the  work.  Sociables, 
plays,  entertainments,  musical  re- 
citals and  such,  are  still  common, 
but  they  are  brought  about  by  the 
people  in  the  tenement  for  their 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  wholly  natural, 
wholesome,  and  easy ;  the  movement 
toward  a  higher  and  larger  life 
distinctly  visible. 

Of  course  the  qualifications 
needed  to  conduct  successfully  a 
work  of  this  kind  are  of  an  .order 
superior  to  those  called  for  in  teach- 
ing classes  in  sewing  or  carpentry, 
but  there  can  be  no  doufct  as  to  its 
greater  effectiveness.  Perhaps  this 
introduces     the     question     as     to 


whether  or  not  the  Settlement  is  the 
best  place  for  such  necessary  lines 
of  work  as  industrial  training.  The 
word  Settlement  has  not  been  clearly 
defined,  of  course,  and  while  its 
spirit  is  recognizable  at  once,  yet  the 
personal  feeling  enters  largely  into 
the  problem.  The  work  at  the  Com- 
mons aims  to  supplement,  but  not  to 
perform,  the  work  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  common,  industrial^ 
physical,  and  art  schools. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  view  of 
the  Settlement  opportunity  simpli- 
fies the  problem,  and  should  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  work,  as  the 
highest  quality  of  service  can  be 
commanded  without  financial  out- 
lay. Then  too,  a  simpler  and  more 
direct  method  of  compassing  the 
Settlement  need  is  urging  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful. 


REPORT  or  THE  STATE  COMMISSION  IM 

LUNACY. 


The  recenily  issued  advance  edi- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
for  the  year  ending  September  30^ 
190 1,  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
.  The  first  subject  discussed  is 
"Provision  for  the  Dependent  In- 
sane." The  report  refers  to  the  ef- 
forts made  to  relieve  the  congested 
condition  of.  the  State  Hospitals^ 
which  resulted  from  the  inclusion  in 
1895  2ind  1896  of  the  county  in- 
sane asylums  of  New  York  and 
Kings  Counties,  and  shows  that 
provision  for  over  4,000  patients  is 
being  made  at  Central  Islip,  Roch- 
ester, and  Gowanda.  This  is  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  patients  m\ 
the  State  Hospitals  October  i,  1901^ 
in  excess  of  their  capacity,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  asserts   that  "so  lon^ 
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of  the  tenement-house  may  be  turned 
to  account  in  at  least  two  ways.  One 
is  for  not  less  than  two  qualified  peo- 
ple, following  their  regular  voca- 
tions, to  take  an  apartment  in  the 
tenement,  spending  their  evenings 
and  other  spare  time  in  neighborli- 
ness  in  the  block.  There  is  no 
chance  for  failure  here.  The  degree 
of  success  depends  simply  upon  the 
fitness  of  the  workers.  Some  of 
the  tenants  in  almost  every  such 
building  are  unconsciously  always 
doing  a  little  work  having  some  cor- 
respondence to  this.  Another  plan 
is  to  lease  a  large  tenement,  sublet 
the  apartments,  live  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  devote  the  time  to 
Settlement  work  with  the  tenants. 
The  relation  of  the  worker  to  the 
people,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
wholly  natural.  There  is  nothing 
to  explain.  The  idea  of  brotherhood 
and  friendliness  is  not  veiled. 

In  the  Commons,  a  Social  Settle- 
ment in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  directed  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Hanson,  the  practica- 
bility of  this  plan  is  being  demon- 
strated. This  Settlement  has  been 
in  successful  operation  six  years, 
and  is  steadily  enlarging  its  field  of 
opportunity.  The  work  is  carried 
on  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Eighth  Streets,  in  a.  locality 
crowded  with  saloons  and  disrepu- 
table lodging-houses.  The  build- 
ing used  is  a  four-story,  steam- 
heated  brick;  five  stores  on  the 
ground  floor  and  oneTiundred  apart- 
ments above.  The  stores  and  about 
ninety-five  of  the  rooms  are  rented, 
the  remainder  being  used  by  the 
family.  The  cost  of  rooms  at  the 
Commons  corresponds  Avith  the 
amount  paid  for  similar  accommo- 
dations in  the  neighborhood.  Not 
to  make  a  living  profit  would  defeat 
the  purpose  at  both  ends;  the  work 


would  fail  from  insufficient  support, 
and  reduced  rents  would  tend  to 
pauperize  the  tenants..  Care  is 
taken  to  have  no  crowding  in  the 
place.  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy  people  live  there,  and  for 
these  chiefly  the  work  is  carried  on. 
The  population  is  made  up  of  labor- 
ers, mechanics,  factory  girk,  clerks, 
waiters,  milliners,  office  help,  and  the 
like.  A  small  dining-room  is  oper- 
ated, and  while  it  is  no  necessary 
part  of  the  plan,  it  is  a  convenience 
to  some  of  the  lodgers  and  tends  to 
give  the  helpful  impression  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  building  all  con- 
stitute one  family.  This  unity  of 
feeling  in  the  place  is  most  power- 
ful for  good.  The  family,  lately 
moved  in,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  the  beer  pail 
regularly  to  the  saloon  come  to  feel 
that  they  are  a  discordant  note  in 
the  harmony  of  the  house ;  and  men 
and  women  whose  lives  bear  the 
stains  of  darker  deeds  become  sensi- 
ble again  of  the  sweetness  and  joy- 
fulness  and  satisfying  nature  of  a 
pure  home  life.  Of  course,  no 
questions  as  to  character  are  asked 
of  those  applying  for  rooms. 

The  receipts  may  be .  set  down 
thus:  Five  stores,  $iio  per  month; 
ninety-five  rooms,  about  one-half  of 
which  are  furnished,  $450  a  month; 
yearly  rent,  $6,720;  board,  $1,180  a 
year;  total,  $7,900.  The  expendi- 
tures: Rent,  $3,000;  heat,  $1,000  r 
light,  $750;  water,  $100;  help, 
$1,100;  provisions,  $1,100;  laundry, 
$250;  furnishings,  $200;  repairs,. 
$200;  sundries,  $200;  total,  $7,900. 
The  work  has  the  character  of  a 
business  undertaking.  There  is  no 
board  of  directors  back  of  it.  It  has 
no  more  need  to  issue  a  report  than 
any  other  tenement. 

In  the  beginning  the  classes  and 
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clubs,  usual  in  Settlement  work, 
were  organized  and  conducted  with 
the  customary  degree  of  success ;  but 
later  Miss  Hanson  came  to  believe 
that  the  energy  necessary  to  keep 
this  machinery  running,  could  be 
better  employed  in  touching  simply 
and  directly,  without  plan,  the  life 
springs  of  character.  She  tried  this 
with  highly  encouraging  results.  So 
most  of  the  stated  hours  for  doing 
material  things  were  abolished. 
Some  of  them,  for  extraordinary 
reasons,  remain;  for  example  the 
night  school,  established  years  ago, 
has  grown  so  that  it  must  be  con- 
ducted in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  a  large  force  of  teachers  under 
Miss  Hanson's  direction,  being 
necessary.  While  not  a  little  of  her 
time  is  employed  in  influencing,  by 
suggestion  and  encouragement,  indi- 
vidual lives,  the  chief  thought  is 
given  to  creating  and  maintaining  a 
healthful  enlarging  spirit  in  the 
house.  This  life  in  the  place  is  its 
principal  developing,  uplifting,  con- 
structive, and  reconstructive  power. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  well- 
endowed  tenants  are  insensibly 
drawn  into  the  work.  Sociables, 
plays,  entertainments,  musical  re- 
citals and  such,  are  still  common, 
but  they  are  brought  about  by  the 
people  in  the  tenement  for  their 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  wholly  natural, 
wholesome,  and  easy ;  the  movement 
toward  a  higher  and  larger  life 
distinctly  visible. 

Of  course  the  qualifications 
needed  to  conduct  successfully  a 
work  of  this  kind  are  of  an  .order 
superior  to  those  called  for  in  teach- 
ing classes  in  sewing  or  carpentry, 
but  there  can  be  no  douSt  as  to  its 
greater  effectiveness.  Perhaps  this 
introduces     the     question     as     to 


whether  or  not  the  Settlement  is  the 
best  place  for  such  necessary  lines 
of  work  as  industrial  training.  The 
word  Settlement  has  not  been  clearly 
defined,  of  course,  and  while  its 
spirit  is  recognizable  at  once,  yet  the 
personal  feeling  enters  largely  into 
the  problem.  The  work  at  the  Com- 
mons aims  to  supplement,  but  not  to 
perform,  the  work  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  common,  industrial, 
physical,  and  art  schools. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  view  of 
the  Settlement  opportunity  simpli- 
fies the  problem,  and  should  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  woric,  as  the 
highest  quality  of  service  can  be 
commanded  without  financial  out- 
lay. Then  too,  a  simpler  and  more 
direct  method  of  compassing  the 
Settlement  need  is  urging  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful. 


REPORT  or  THE  STATE  COMMISSION  IM 

LUNACY. 


The  recenily  issued  advance  edi- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1901,  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
.  The    first    subject    discussed    is 
"Provision  for  the  Dependent  In- 
sane."   The  report  refers  to  the  ef- 
forts made  to  relieve  the  congested 
condition   of.  the   State    Hospitals^ 
which  resulted  from  the  inclusion  in 
1895  ^^d   '896  of  the  county  in- 
sane  asylums   of    New    York   and 
Kings    Counties,    and    shows    that 
provision  for  over  4,000  patients  is 
being  made  at  Central  Islip,  Roch- 
ester, and  Gowanda.    This  is  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  patients  \n\ 
the  State  Hospitals  October  i,  1901^ 
in  excess  of  their  capacity,  as  esti- 
mated  by   the   Commission.     The 
Commission  asserts  that  "so  lonRt 
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as  the  Legislature  continues  here- 
after to  provide  accommodations  to 
meet  the  net  annual  increment  in 
the  number  of  patients,  overcrowd- 
ing as  a  theme  for  critics  of  the  state 
care  system  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,"  though,  as  the  report  adds, 
'* there  will  then  remain  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  1,200  insane 
temporarily  housed  in  leased  build- 
ings at  Flatbush,"  from  which  they 
must  be  removed  by.  1905. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  based  on 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
State  Hospitals  has  increased  from 
23.7  in  1900  to  26.5  in  1901,  while 
**the  Commission  expects  a  still 
higher  ratio  of  recoveries  as  soon  as 
the  hospitals  are  able  to  report  that 
sufficient  space  is  available  to 
classify  properly  their  patients,  and 
sufficient  funds  have  been  granted 
to  apply  effectually  the  most  ap- 
proved therapeutic  appliances,  as 
these  are  developed  from  time  to 
time."  The  Commission  dwells 
upon  the  financial  advantage  of 
curing  patients  and  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  them  all 
their  lives  at  state  expense. 

An  example  of  the  Commission's 
progressiveness  in  taking  advantage 
of  new  methods  of  treatment  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  special  provision  for 
pulmonary  cases  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  where  an  appropria- 
tion was  allowed  for  a  completely 
equipped  sanatorium  for  women 
patients  and  suitable  tents  for  men, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  these  pa- 
tients to  live  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  The  climate  of  Ward's 
Island,  however,  is  not  all  that  jcould 
be  desired  for  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Commission  might  go  a  step 
farther  and  transfer  such  cases  to  a 


State  Hospital  where  the  climate  is 
more  propitious. 

Among  other  interesting  subjects 
which  are  considered  in  this  report 
are  **  Separate  Provision  for  Attend- 
ants and  Nurses,"  and  "Training 
Schools  for  Nurses."  The  Commis- 
sion wisely  recognizes  "the  desira- 
bility of  giving  nurses  and  attend- 
ants in  immediate  contact  with  the 
insane  complete  relaxation  and  free- 
dom from  their  ordinary  surround- 
ings during  a  considerable  period  in 
each  twenty- four  hours,"  and  recom- 
mends that  the  system  of  separate 
homes  for  nurses  should  be  extended 
to  State  Hospitals  where  such  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made.  Not  only 
does  an  improvement  in  the  service 
result  from  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  employees,  but,  happily, 
economy  also  is  thereby  secured,  for 
employees  can  be  housed  in  inex- 
pensive frame  buildings,  leaving  for 
patients  the  space  they  must  other- 
wise occupy  in  the  necessarily  more 
expensively  built  and  equipped  hos- 
pital buildings.  The  training  schools 
for  nurses  maintained  in  the  State 
Hospitals  in  thirteen  l6calities  offer 
a  course  of  instruction  which  con- 
sists of  a  curriculum  like  that  of 
general  hospitals,  and  not  only  have 
greatly  improved  the  methods  of 
nursing  in  the  State  Hospitals,  but 
supply  properly  trained  nurses  for 
cases  retained  at  home. 

The  topic  which  the  report  dis- 
cusses at  greatest  length  is  the 
"Colony  System."  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  "before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  State  of  New  York 
will  require  two  or  three  new  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,"  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  next  year  to  recom- 
mend to. the  Legislature  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  State  Hospitals. 
The  Commission  purposes  to  recom- 
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mend  ''small  hospitals  for  the  acute- 
ly insane  in  cities  and  colonies  for  the 
chronic  or  mixed  classes  of  insane 
in  the  adjacent  country/'  The  eight 
pages  elaborating  this  theme  are  full 
of  interest.  The  small  psychopathic 
hospital  is  to  be  located  like  general 
hospitals  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city,  to  have  an  outdoor  de- 
partment or  dispensary  where  men- 
tal cases  may  be  treated  in  the 
earliest  stages,  to  receive  patients  as 
emergency  cases  without  commit- 
ment papers,  until  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  long  detention  will  be 
necessary.  Convalescents,  cases  of 
slow  progress,  chronic  cases,  and  in- 
curables, are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
country  colony  where  the  life  is  to  be 
ad  normal  as  possible,  most  of  the 
patients  living  in  homelike  cottages, 
and  leading  a  healthful  out-of-door 
life.  As  the  psychopathic  hospitals' 
in  the  large  cities  will  care  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  curable 
cases,  each  colony  must  have  a  hos- 
pital for  the  acutely  insane  in  addi- 
tion to  its  cottages  for  the  quiet, 
able-bodied  working  patients  and  its 
infirmaries  for  the  decrepit,  idle, 
and  disturbed.  The  Commission 
recommends  the  establishment  of  re- 
ception hospitals  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  shows  the  need  of 
such  institutions  in  the  other  chief 
cities  of  the  state.  It  is  said  that 
even  in  such  cities  as  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse  emergency  cases  of  insanity 
are  frequently  taken  to  station- 
houses.  The  Commission  expresses 
the  hope  "that  at  some  future  time 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  our 
state  hospitals  and  licensed  private 
asylums  to  receive  urgent  cases  for 
48  to  y2  hours  upon  an  emergency 
certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  family 
physician  while  the  regular  lunacy 
certificates  are  being  prepared.  This 


would  do  away  at  least  with  the 
present  use  of  jails  and  station- 
houses  as  places  of  reception  for  per- 
sons ill  of  brain  disease." 

In  considering  the  location  of  the 
next  state  hospital  or  colony  the 
Commission  notes  that  "the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  state  is  en- 
tirely unprovided  with  an  asylum." 
and  recommends  that  "a  colony  for. 
the  insane  should  be  located  some- 
where  in   the   Champlain   region." 

•  This  would  relieve  the  Utica  and  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospitals, 
which,  with  the  Manhattan  and  the 
Long  Island  State  Hospitals,  are  the 
only  ones  inadequate,  with  their 
present  or  projected  accommoda- 
tions,, to  provide  for  the  insane  popu- 
lation of  the  districts  which  they 
embrace. 

The  report  reviews  briefly  some 
of  the  improvements  of  the  past  few 
years,  such  as  the  employment  at 
each  State  Hospital  of  a  dentist,  an 
oculist,  and  a  woman  physician,  the 
installation  of  operating  rooms  and 
hydro-therapeutic  and  electro-thera- 
peutic apparatus  for  curative  treat- 
ment, the  practical  abolition  of  so- 

*  called  mechanical  restraint,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  "open-door"  system, 
the  employment  of  women  nurses 
in  some  of  the  men's  wards,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  so 
called  "moral  treatment,"  by  which 
is  really  meant  "mental  treatment," 
through  attractive  surroundings  and 
healthful  occupation  and  entertain- 
ment. 

The  report  includes  an  exhaustive 
treatise,  covering  nearly  300  pages, 
on  "Dietaries  for  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane/*  by  Professor  W.  O.  At- 
water  of  Wesleyan  University.  This 
work  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  pur- 
sued during  the  past  five  years  by 
Professor  Atwater  and  others  under 
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as  the  Legislature  continues  here- 
after to  provide  accommodations  to 
meet  the  net  annual  increment  in 
the  number  of  patients,  overcrowd- 
ing as  a  theme  for  critics  of  the  state 
care  system  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,"  though,  as  the  report  adds, 
^'there  will  then  remain  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  1,200  insane 
temporarily  housed  in  leased  build- 
ings at  Flatbush,"  from  which  they 
must  be  removed  by.  1905. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  based  on 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
State  Hospitals  has  increased  from 
23.7  in  1900  to  26.5  in  1901,  while 
*'the  Commission  expects  a  still 
higher  ratio  of  recoveries  as  soon  as 
the  hospitals  are  able  to  report  that 
sufficient  space  is  available  to 
classify  properly  their  patients,  and 
sufficient  funds  have  been  granted 
to  apply  effectually  the  most  ap- 
proved therapeutic  appliances,  as 
these  are  developed  from  time  to 
time."  The  Commission  dwells 
upon  the  financial  advantage  of 
curing  patients  and  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  them  all 
their  lives  at  state  expense. 

An  example  of  the  Commission's 
progressiveness  in  taking  advantage 
of  new  methods  of  treatment  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  special  provision  for 
pulmonary  cases  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  where  an  appropria- 
tion was  allowed  for  a  completely 
equipped  sanatorium  for  women 
patients  and  suitable  tents  for  men, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  these  pa- 
tients to  live  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  The  climate  of  Ward's 
Island,  however,  is  not  all  that  j:ould 
be  desired  for  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Commission  might  go  a  step 
farther  and  transfer  such  cases  to  a 


State  Hospital  where  the  climate  is 
more  propitious. 

Among  other  interesting  subjects 
which  are  considered  in  this  report 
are  **  Separate  Provision  for  Attend- 
ants and  Nurses,"  and  "Training 
Schools  for  Nurses."  The  Commis- 
sion wisely  recognizes  "the  desira- 
bility of  giving  nurses  and  attend- 
ants in  immediate  contact  with  the 
insane  complete  relaxation  and  free- 
dom from  their  ordinary  surround- 
ings during  a  considerable  period  in 
each  twenty-four  hours,"  and  recom- 
mends that  the  system  of  separate 
homes  for  nurses  should  be  extended 
to  State  Hospitals  where  such  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made.  Not  only 
does  an  improvement  in  the  service 
result  from  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  employees,  but,  happily, 
economy  also  is  thereby  secured,  for 
employees  can  be  housed  in  inex- 
pensive frame  buildings,  leaving  for 
patients  the  space  they  must  other- 
wise occupy  in  the  necessarily  more 
expensively  built  and  equipped  hos- 
pital buildings.  The  training  schools 
for  nurses  maintained  in  the  State 
Hospitals  in  thirteen  l6calities  offer 
a  course  of  instruction  which  con- 
sists of  a  curriculum  like  that  of 
general  hospitals,  and  not  only  have 
greatly  improved  the  methods  of 
nursing  in  the  State  Hospitals,  but 
supply  properly  trained  nurses  for 
cases  retained  at  home. 

The  topic  which  the  report  dis- 
cusses at  greatest  length  is  the 
"Colony  System."  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  "before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  State  of  New  York 
will  require  two  or  three  new  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,"  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  next  year  to  recom- 
mend to. the  Legislature  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  State  Hospitals. 
The  Commission  purposes  to  recom- 
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mend  *'small  hospitals  for  the  acute- 
ly insane  in  cities  and  colonies  for  the 
chronic  or  mixed  classes  of  insane 
in  the  adjacent  country."  The  eight 
pages  elaborating  this  theme  are  full 
of  interest.  The  small  psychopathic 
hospital  is  to  be  located  like  general 
hospitals  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city,  to  have  an  outdoor  de- 
partment or  dispensary  where  men- 
tal cases  may  be  treated  in  the 
earliest  stages,  to  receive  patients  as 
emergency  cases  without  commit- 
ment papers,  until  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  long  detention  will  be 
necessary.  Convalescents,  cases  of 
slow  progress,  chronic  cases,  and  in- 
curables, are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
country  colony  where  the  life  is  to  be 
ad  normal  as  possible,  most  of  the 
patients  living  in  homelike  cottages, 
and  leading  a  healthful  out-of-door 
life.  As  the  psychopathic  hospitals* 
in  the  large  cities  will  care  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  curable 
cases,  each  colony  must  have  a  hos- 
pital for  the  acutely  insane  in  addi- 
tion to  its  cottages  for  the  quiet, 
able-bodied  working  patients  and  its 
infirmaries  for  the  decrepit,  idle, 
and  disturbed.  The  Commission 
recommends  the  establishment  of  re- 
ception hospitals  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  shows  the  need  of 
such  institutions  in  the  other  chief 
cities  of  the  state.  It  is  said  that 
even  in  such  cities  as  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse  emergency  cases  of  insanity 
are  frequently  taken  to  station- 
houses.  The  Commission  expresses 
the  hope  "that  at  some  future  time 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  our 
state  hospitals  and  licensed  private 
asylums  to  receive  urgent  cases  for 
48  to  y2  hours  upon  an  emergency 
certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  family 
physician  while  the  regular  lunacy 
certificates  are  being  prepared.  This 


would  do  away  at  least  with  the 
present  use  of  jails  and  station- 
houses  as  places  of  reception  for  per- 
sons ill  of  brain  disease." 

In  considering  the  location  of  the 
next  state  hospital  or  colony  the 
Commission  notes  that  "the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  state  is  en- 
tirely unprovided  with  an  asylum.*' 
and  recommends  that  "a  colony  for 
the  insane  should  be  located  some- 
where in  the  Champlain  region." 
.  This  would  relieve  the  Utica  and  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospitals, 
which,  with  the  Manhattan  and  the 
Long  Island  State  Hospitals,  are  the 
only  ones  inadequate,  with  their 
present  or  projected  accommoda- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  insane  popu- 
lation of  the  districts  which  they 
embrace. 

The  report  reviews  briefly  some 
of  the  improvements  of  the  past  few 
years,  such  as  the  employment  at 
each  State  Hospital  of  a  dentist,  an 
oculist,  and  a  woman  physician,  the 
installation  of  operating  rooms  and 
hydro-therapeutic  and  electro-thera- 
peutic apparatus  for  curative  treat- 
ment, the  practical  abolition  of  so- 
*  called  mechanical  restraint,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  "open-door"  system, 
the  employment  of  women  nurses 
in  some  of  the  men's  wards,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  so 
called  "moral  treatment,"  by  which 
is  really  meant  "mental  treatment," 
through  attractive  surroundings  and 
healthful  occupation  and  entertain- 
ment. 

The  report  includes  an  exhaustive 
treatise,  covering  nearly  300  pages, 
on  "Dietaries  for  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane/*  by  Professor  W.  O.  At- 
water  of  Wesleyan  University.  This 
work  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  pur- 
sued during  the  past  five  years  by 
Professor  Atwater  and  others  under 
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as  the  Legislature  continues  here- 
after to  provide  accommodations  to 
meet  the  net  annual  increment  in 
the  number  of  patients,  overcrowd- 
ing as  a  theme  for  critics  of  the  state 
care  system  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,"  though,  as  the  report  adds, 
^ 'there  will  then  remain  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  1,200  insane 
temporarily  housed  in  leased  build- 
ings at  Flatbush,"  from  which  they 
must  be  removed  by.  1905. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  based  on 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
State  Hospitals  has  increased  from 
23.7  in  1900  to  26.5  in  1901,  while 
*'the  Commission  expects  a  still 
higher  ratio  of  recoveries  as  soon  as 
the  hospitals  are  able  to  report  that 
sufficient  space  is  available  to 
classify  properly  their  patients,  and 
sufficient  funds  have  been  granted 
to  apply  effectually  the  most  ap- 
proved therapeutic  appliances,  as 
these  are  developed  from  time  to 
time.*'  The  Commission  dwells 
upon  the  financial  advantage  of 
curing  patients  and  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  them  all 
their  lives  at  state  expense. 

An  example  of  the  Commission's 
progressiveness  in  taking  advantage 
of  new  methods  of  treatment  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  special  provision  for 
pulmonary  cases  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  where  an  appropria- 
tion was  allowed  for  a  completely 
equipped  sanatorium  for  women 
patients  and  suitable  tents  for  men, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  these  pa- 
tients to  live  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  The  climate  of  Ward's 
Island,  however,  is  not  all  that  j:ould 
be  desired  for  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Commission  might  go  a  step 
farther  and  transfer  such  cases  to  a 


State  Hospital  where  the  climate  is 
more  propitious. 

Among  other  interesting  subjects 
which  are  considered  in  this  report 
are  '*  Separate  Provision  for  Attend- 
ants and  Nurses,"  and  "Training 
Schools  for  Nurses."  The  Commis- 
sion wisely  recognizes  "the  desira- 
bility of  giving  nurses  and  attend- 
ants in  immediate  contact  with  the 
insane  complete  relaxation  and  free- 
dom from  their  ordinary  surround- 
ings during  a  considerable  period  in 
each  twenty-four  hours,"  and  recom- 
mends that  the  system  of  separate 
homes  for  nurses  should  be  extended 
to  State  Hospitals  where  such  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made.  Not  only 
does  an  improvement  in  the  service 
result  from  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  employees,  but,  happily, 
economy  also  is  thereby  secured,  for 
employees  can  be  housed  in  inex- 
pensive frame  buildings,  leaving  for 
patients  the  space  they  must  other- 
wise occupy  in  the  necessarily  more 
expensively  built  and  equipped  hos- 
pital buildings.  The  training  schools 
for  nurses  maintained  in  the  State 
Hospitals  in  thirteen  l6calities  offer 
a  course  of  instruction  which  con- 
sists of  a  curriculum  like  that  of 
general  hospitals,  and  not  only  have 
greatly  improved  the  methods  of 
nursing  in  the  State  Hospitals,  but 
supply  properly  trained  nurses  for 
cases  retained  at  home. 

The  topic  which  the  report  dis- 
cusses at  greatest  length  is  the 
"Colony  System."  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  "before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  State  of  New  York 
will  require  two  or  three  new  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,"  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  next  year  to  recom- 
mend to, the  Legislature  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  State  Hospitals. 
The  Commission  purposes  to  recom- 
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mend  * 'small  hospitals  for  the  acute- 
ly insane  in  cities  and  colonies  for  the 
chronic  or  mixed  classes  of  insane 
in  the  adjacent  country."  The  eight 
pages  elaborating  this  theme  are  full 
of  interest.  The  small  psychopathic 
hospital  is  to  be  located  like  general 
hospitals  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city,  to  have  an  outdoor  de- 
partment or  dispensary  where  men- 
tal cases  may  be  treated  in  the 
earliest  stages,  to  receive  patients  as 
emergency  cases  without  commit- 
ment papers,  until  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  long  detention  will  be 
necessary.  Convalescents,  cases  of 
slow  progress,  chronic  cases,  and  in- 
curables, are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
country  colony  where  the  life  is  to  be 
a3  normal  as  possible,  most  of  the 
patients  living  in  homelike  cottages, 
and  leading  a  healthful  out-of-door 
life.  As  the  psychopathic  hospitals' 
in  the  large  citiies  will  care  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  curable 
cases,  each  colony  must  have  a  hos- 
pital for  the  acutely  insane  in  addi- 
tion to  its  cottages  for  the  quiet, 
able-bodied  working  patients  and  its 
infirmaries  for  the  decrepit,  idle, 
and  disturbed.  The  Commission 
recommends  the  establishment  of  re- 
ception hospitals  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  shows  the  need  of 
such  institutions  in  the  other  chief 
cities  of  the  state.  It  is  said  that 
even  in  such  cities  as  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse  emergency  cases  of  insanity 
are  frequently  taken  to  station- 
houses.  The  Commission  expresses 
the  hope  "that  at  some  future  time 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  our 
state  hospitals  and  licensed  private 
asylums  to  receive  urgent  cases  for 
48  to  y2  hours  upon  an  emergency 
certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  family 
physician  while  the  regular  lunacy 
certificates  are  being  prepared.  This 


would  do  away  at  least  with  the 
present  use  of  jails  and  station- 
houses  as  places  of  reception  for  per- 
sons ill  of  brain  disease." 

In  considering  the  location  of  the 
next  state  hospital  or  colony  the 
Commission  notes  that  "the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  state  is  en- 
tirely unprovided  with  an  asylum." 
and  recommends  that  "a  colony  for. 
the  insane  should  be  located  some- 
where  in   the   Champlain   region." 

•  This  would  relieve  the  Utica  and  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospitals, 
which,  with  the  Manhattan  and  the 
Long  Island  State  Hospitals,  are  the 
only  ones  inadequate,  with  their 
present  or  projected  accommoda- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  insane  popu- 
lation of  the  districts  which  they 
embrace. 

The  report  reviews  briefly  some 
of  the  improvements  of  the  past  few 
years,  such  as  the  employment  at 
each  State  Hospital  of  a  dentist,  an 
oculist,  and  a  woman  physician,  the 
installation  of  operating  rooms  and 
hydro-therapeutic  and  electro-thera- 
peutic apparatus  for  curative  treat- 
ment, the  practical  abolition  of  so- 

•  called  mechanical  restraint,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  "open-door"  system, 
the  employment  of  women  nurses 
in  some  of  the  men's  wards,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  so 
called  "moral  treatiiient,"  by  which 
is  really  meant  "mental  treatment," 
through  attractive  surroundings  and 
healthful  occupation  and  entertain- 
ment. 

The  report  includes  an  exhaustive 
treatise,  covering  nearly  300  pages, 
on  "Dietaries  for  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane/'  by  Professor  W.  O.  At- 
water  of  Wesleyan  University.  This 
work  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  pur- 
sued during  the  past  five  years  by 
Professor  Atwater  and  others  under 
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his  direction,  "for  the  purpos.es  of 
determining  a  dietary  standard  for 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  of 
learning  ways  by  which  the  cost  of 
food  might  be  reduced  if  practicable, 
while  the  diet  should  be  improved." 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  here  this 
important  contribution  to  the  science 
of  dietetics,  which  will  doubtless  be 
reviewed  by  scientific  journals. 


MOOa  TENEMENTS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  of  Kew  York  City 
viras  held  some  weeks  ago.  This  com- 
pany now  has  investal  more  than 
$2,300,000,  chiefly  in  model  tene- 
ments in  this  city.  During  the  past 
year  the  earningps  have  permitted 
pa)mients  of  dividends  of  four  per 
cent.  The  company's  report  indi- 
cates that  working  people  appreciate 
better  housing  conditions. 

The  company's  West  Side  build- 
ings were  opened  a  little  over  four 
years  ago.  According  to  the  report, 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  tenants  have  been  living  in 
the  buildings  during  the  whole  of 
this  time,  and  another  fifth  have 
been  tenants  between  two  and  three 
years.  The  vital  statistics  of  these 
buildings  for  the  past  year  show  that 
the  general  health  of  the  occupants 
has  been  excellent.  On  the  East 
Side  the  vital  statistics  of  the  build- 
ings show  that  there  were  thirty- 
seven  births  during  the  year  and  six 
deaths. 

In  these  buildings  the  loss  from 
vacancies  during  the  year  was  3.77 
per  cent,  and  the  loss  from  irrecov- 
erable arrears  0.47  per  cent. 

The  tenements  for  colored  people, 
at  213  and  215  West  Sixty-second 


Street,  will  be  completed  during 
the  present  month. 

In  all  the  new  East  Side  buildings 
there  will  be  a  larger  number  than 
usual  of  two-room  apartments.  The 
management  has  found  that  the  sup- 
ply of  two-room  apartments  is  lim- 
ited, and  that  there  is  a  g^eat  de- 
mand for  them,  particularFy  from 
young  married  people  and  from  el- 
derly persons  whose  families  have 
grown  up  and  left  them. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company  are :  President,  Elgin  R.  L. 
Gould;  vice-president,  Samuel  D. 
Babcock;  chairman  board  of  di- 
rectors, R.  Fulton  Cutting;  treas- 
urer, Charles  Stewart  Smith;  secre- 
tary, George  W.  R.  Fallon;  Joseph 
S.  Auerbach,  Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Frederick  G.- Bourne,  John  D.  Crim- 
mins,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting,  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  Adrian 
Iselin,  Jr.,  D.  O.  Mills,  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,  Charles  Stewart  Smith, 
Alfred  T.  White,  and  George  W.  R. 
Young. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  annual  re- 
port of  this  company  the  Evening 
Post  comments  as  follow?  on  the 
construction  of  model  tenements  for 
colored  people : 

"The  Company  is  entitled  to  espe- 
cial credit  for  including  in  its  con- 
struction program  a  building  for 
colored  people.  There  is  no  city 
field  in  which  just  such  an  under- 
taking is  more  needed.  The  problem 
of  the  colored  population,  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  fifty  thousand,  is 
a  growing  and  serious  one,  and  in 
some  aspects  is  worse  than  the  simi- 
lar question  in  the  South.  There, 
at  least,  the  negro  can  build  his  cabin 
and  buy  land,  if  he  be  industrious 
enough.  The  cabin  will,  it  is  true, 
probably  have  only  one  room,  but 
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even  that  is  preferable  to  one  room 
in  a  New  York  tenement,  with  no 
outdoors  to  turn  to.  At  present 
negro  tenants,  however  respectable, 
are  taken  in  tenements  only  after  the 
latter  are  too  dilapidated  to  attract 
white  people.  Sooner  or  later,  men 
or  women  of  philanthropic  turn  of 
mind,  must  face  this  question  in  this 
city  and  begin  the  work  of  social  up- 
lifting on  a  large  scale.  When  the 
agents  employed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  purchased  the  land 
for  the  new  station,  which  is  to  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  West  Side  colored 
district,  they  found  conditions  of 
dirt,  degradation,  and  immorality 
beyond  belief  and  far  beyond  state- 
ment in  black  and  white.  The  city 
cannot  tolerate  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  it  must,  therefore,  wel- 
come the  undertaking  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company  and 
the  one  or  two  similar  ventures  of 
private  investors." 


WORK  or  THE  COMMinEC  ON  DEPENDENT 

CmUNIEN. 


The  following  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion addressed  to  a  visitor  of  the 
Committee  on  Dependent  Children, 
is  typical  of  those  received  from 
time  to  time  and  is  published  to  as- 
sure the  donors  that  their  generosity 
is  appreciated :  1 

"Kindly  excuse  me  for  failing  to 
write  you  ere  this  to  thank  the  So- 
ciety for  their  great  kindness  to  me, 
in  saving  my  six  children  from  a 
public  institution.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
now  working  steady  (except  in  wet 
weather)  and  have  hopes  of  being 
able  to  continue.  So  will  you  kindly 
convey  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  to  my 
friend  in  need,  the  gentleman  visitor, 
not  forgetting  your  own  great  kind- 


ness to  us.  I  beg  to  remain  your 
ever  thankful,  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, A— B'' 

The  above  letter  is  from  a  wid- 
ower whose  condition  grew  grad- 
ually worse  after  the  loss  of  his* 
wife,  until  he  was  thrown  out  of 
work  on  account  of  an  accident 
When  the  representative  of  the 
Committee  on  Dependent  Children 
found  the  family,  the  father  with 
his  six  children,  ranging  from 
eighteen  to  six  years,  were  in  a 
couple  of  dingy  rooms,  without  food 
and  fuel,  and  with  no  surplus  of 
clothing.  The  Society  secured  the 
necessary  furniture,  payment  of  a 
month's  rent,  employment  for.  the 
oldest  girl,  food  until  her  first  pay 
day,  and  clothing  for  the  family. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  only  a 
little  fuel  because  the  father,  who 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  hand, 
went  with  his  boy  and  picked  coal 
from  the  street  near  the  coal  yards. 
He  was  soon  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  with  one  exception  dur- 
ing the  storms  of  winter,  the  family* 
have  not  since  been  obliged  to  de- 
ceive assistance. 


Never  mark  down  the  value  you 
have  set  upon  yourself,  but  go  to 
work  and  add  so  much  to  your  real 
worth  that  everyone  will  see,  who 
knows,  that  yours  is  a  fair  price  for 
a  first-class  article. 

ClaAslfled  AdvertlsementA. 

Advertiumtntt  under  thh  ktad^  two  lintt  or  mort 
without  dis^lay^  to  cents  a  line, 

THE   CHARITY   ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 
fttkt  for  1^  per  week  to  pay  board  at  a  tani- 
tarium  until  Pall  for  a  woman  tuffering  from 
tuberculoait. 

Any  money  for  the  above  case  tent  to  the  Charity 
Orininixation  Society,  los  Batt  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanki  receipt  of 
the  following    contributions  m   response   to  recent 

''^Brt  V  E.  Gates  and  "B."  tio  each;  " C.  M.  H.," 
I^o ;  F.  Poet,  tf .  also  a  contribution  of  $3,  **  for  the 
sick  with  consumption.** 
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as  the  Legislature  continues  here- 
after to  provide  accommodations  to 
meet  the  net  annual  increment  in 
the  number  of  patients,  overcrowd- 
ing as  a  theme  for  critics  of  the  state 
care  system  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past/*  though,  as  the  report  adds, 
**there  will  then  remain  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  1,200  insane 
temporarily  housed  in  leased  build- 
ings at  Flatbush,"  from  which  they 
must  be  removed  by  1905. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  based  on 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
State  Hospitals  has  increased  from 
23.7  in  1900  to  26.5  in  1901,  while 
^'the  Commission  expects  a  still 
higher  ratio  of  recoveries  as  soon  as 
the  hospitals  are  able  to  report  that 
sufficient  space  is  available  to 
classify  properly  their  patients,  and 
sufficient  funds  have  been  granted 
to  apply  effectually  the  most  ap- 
proved therapeutic  appliances,  as 
these  are  developed  from  time  td 
time."  The  Commission  dwells 
upon  the  financial  advantage  of 
curing  patients  and  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  them  all 
their  lives  at  state  expense. 

An  example  of  the  Commission's 
progressiveness  in  taking  advantage 
of  new  methods  of  treatment  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  special  provision  for 
pulmonary  cases  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  where  an  appropria- 
tion was  allowed  for  a  completely 
equipped  sanatorium  for  women 
patients  and  suitable  tents  for  men, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  these  pa- 
tients to  live  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  The  climate  of  Ward's 
Island,  however,  is  not  all  that  jcould 
be  desired  for  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Commission  might  go  a  step 
farther  and  transfer  such  cases  to  a 


State  Hospital  where  the  climate  is 
more  propitious. 

Among  other  interesting  subjects 
which  are  considered  in  this  report 
are  '^Separate  Provision  for  Attend- 
ants and  Nurses,"  and  "Training 
Schools  for  Nurses."  The  Commis- 
sion wisely  recognizes  "the  desira- 
bility of  giving  nurses  and  attend- 
ants in  immediate  contact  with  the 
insane  complete  relaxation  and  free- 
dom from  their  ordinary  surround- 
ings during  a  considerable  period  in 
each  twenty-four  hours,"  and  recom- 
mends that  the  system  of  separate 
homes  for  nurses  should  be  extended 
to  State  Hospitals  where  such  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made.  Not  only 
does  an  improvement  in  the  service 
result  from  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  employees,  but,  happily, 
economy  also  is  thereby  secured,  for 
employees  can  be  housed  in  inex- 
pensive frame  buildings,  leaving  for 
patients  the  space  they  must  other- 
wise occupy  in  the  necessarily  more 
expensively  built  and  equipped  hos- 
pital buildings.  The  training  schools 
for  nurses  maintained  in  the  State 
Hospitals  in  thirteen  l6calities  offer 
a  course  of  instruction  which  con- 
sists of  a  curriculum  like  that  of 
general  hospitals,  and  not  only  have 
greatly  improved  the  methods  of 
nursing  in  the  State  Hospitals,  but 
supply  properly  trained  nurses  for 
cases  retained  at  home. 

The  topic  which  the  report  dis- 
cusses at  greatest  length  is  the 
"Colony  System."  The  Commission 
recosrnizes  that  "before  manv  vears 
have  elapsed,  the  State  of  New  York 
will  require  two  or  three  new  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,"  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  next  vear  to  recom- 
mend to. the  Legislature  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  State  Hospitals. 
The  Commission  purposes  to  recom- 
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investigate  the  conditions  of  boy  life 
in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  with  re- 
spect to  the  home,  school,  church, 
work,  and  leisure;  to  determine  the 
effect  that  such  conditions  are  hav- 
ing on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
boy ;  and  to  disseminate  information 
among  the  general  public  concern- 
ing siKh  conditions  and  facts.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Conference  also 
to  correlate  the  various  efforts  now 
being  made  in  the  interests  of  boys, 
and  to  arouse  wider  interest  and  to 
promote  plans  and  methods  for  the 
extension  of  boys'  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 


#  * 


The  East  Side  House  Settlement, 
in  its  enlarged  and  beautiful  build- 
ing overlooking  the  East  River  at 
the  foot  of  Seventy-sixth  Street,  has 
need  of  more  residents  in  its  increas- 
ing work,  which  will  soon  be  under 
renewed  headway.  Men  who  will 
give  two  evenings  a  week  to  the  com- 
panionship and  instruction  of  the 
Settlement's  -neighbors  can  do  a 
service  of  g^eat  benefit  to  their 
fellows,  and  of  much  profit  and 
pleasure  to  themselves,  if  they  are 
of  the  right  heart  and  mind.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  they  enjoy  comforts 
and  conveniences  beyond  any  that 
the  average  bachelor  can  command, 
and  at  small  expense,  their  services 
in  the  Settlement  being  counted  in 
part  payment  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  desired  residents,  however, 
must  possess  not  only  genuine  desire 
for  social  service,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cultivation,  character,  and 
address  that  shall  command  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  working 
people  among  Whom  they  are  to  live, 
not  as  outsiders,  not  as  curious  visi- 
tors, but  as  at  home,  "settled" — 
herein  is  the  significance  of  "Settle- 
ments"— ^among  those  with   whom 


they  are  to  have  personal  touch, 
whom  they  are  to  befriend  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  be  it  added,  who  are,  in 
turn,  to  assist  and  influence  them  in 
a  line  of  education  that  books  and 
college  cannot  supply — and  what 
they  have  to  learn  will  be  "by  heart" 
not  by  rote.  And,  may  it  be  further 
added,  that  the  Settlement  is  not  a 
social  clinic ;  it  is  not  a  place  for  the 
dilettante  reformer,  nor  for  the  man 
of  sentiment.  It  is  rather  for  the 
sturdy,  level-headed  individual  of 
mature  thought  and  intent  who 
wishes  to  enlarge  his  own  life  in  the 
lives  of  others,  and  in  the  line  of 
democratic  service  to  his  fellows  of 
hard  •  environment  and  meagre  op- 
portunity. 


The  third  annual  report  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Hawaii,  at 
Honolulu,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  has  been  received.  The  manager 
reports  207  new  applications  for  re- 
lief and  25  recurrent  cases  during 
the  year.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
persons  asked  for  employment. 
**There  were  1,562  office  interviews, 
154  visits  were  made  by  the  mana- 
ger," says  the  report,  "36  people 
were  sent  to  the  Queens  Hospital 
and  4  to  the  Ijicurable  Hospital; 
$302.50  dispensed  for  immediate  re- 
lief, $993.50  for  the  affiliating  so- 
cieties, and  $377.50  in  private  dona- 
tions, a  total  of  $1,673.  Twenty  so- 
cieties affiliate  with  the  Association, 
the  Hawaiian  Relief  Society,  with 
its  many  beneficiaries,  being  the  last 
to  come  in. 

"We  had  113  applications  from 
single  men.  The  great  majority  of 
these  are  transients,  sailors  and 
stokers,  who  leave  their  vessels  here 
and  are  soon  without  money.  They 
apply  at  the  office  for  lodging,  meals, 
and  clothing,  and  in  many  cases  beg 
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on  the  streets.  There  is  constant 
danger  of  this  stopping  place  in  the 
great  ocean  becoming  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  a  class  of  people  too  ready 
to  live  on  charity,  and  we  try  not  to 
make  things  too  easy  for  them,  but 
continually  urge  them  to  move  on. 
But  some  of  the  men  come  to  these 
islands  with  an  earnest  desire  to  im- 
prove their  conditions,  and  for  these 
we  find  employment  whenever  it  is 
possible." 


The  following  paragraph  is 
printed  in  Good  Tidings  for  You, 
a  paper  published  by  the  House  of 
the  Ix)rd  Mission,  440  West  Fifty- 
sixth  Street.  We  reproduce  it  by 
request  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mission : 

''We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Hick- 
ok,  who  gave  a  musicale  on  June 
27  for  the  benefit  of  the  work  of 
this  Mission.  After  waiting  several 
days  for  her  to  call  and  settle,  we 
gave  a  statement  of  facts,  so  far  as 
known,  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  They  reported  to  us  that 
the  lady  had  sailed  for  Europe,  so 
we  were  forced  to  believe,  against 
our  will,  that  we  had  been  deceived. 
It  was  a  glad  relief  to  receive  a  letter 
of  explanation  from  Mrs.  Hickok. 
She  informed  us  that  she  had  writ- 
ten a  letter,  accompanying  the  Mis- 
sion's share  of  the  proceeds,  which 
Mr.  Hickok  was  to  have  delivered 
to  us  the  next  morning.  Instead  of 
doing  so  he  went  to  a  poolroom  and 
spent  the  entire  sum  in  gambling, 
but  never  owned  up  to  her  till  the 
matter  was  exposed  in  the  paper. 
She  then  sent  a  postal  money  order 
for  $20,  saying  she  would  send  the 
balance  of  $40  due  the  Mission  as 
soon  as  possible.  Just  as  the  paper 
Avas  going  to  press  we  received  an- 


other order  for  $25,  without  which 
we  do  not  see  how  the  present  de-  * 
mands  could  have  been  met.  But 
above  th6  value  of  the  money  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  we  \vere  hot  de- 
ceived in  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  Mrs.  Hickok.  May  God  bless  all 
her  efforts  to  aid  His  cause,  and  con- ' 
vict  Mr.  H.  of  the  sinfulness  of  pat- 
ronizing poolrooms." 


* 


In  the  issue  of  Charities  for 
May  31,  appeared  an  item  quoted 
from  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Qark  University  to  the  effect  that 
insanity  is  almost  unknown  amongr 
negroes.  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson, 
superintendent  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  considers  this  state- 
ment to  be  misleading.     He  says: 

"The  experience  of  all  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  the  southern  states  and  those 
along  the  border  is  that  insanity 
among  the  colored  race  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  are  in  round  num- 
bers 400  colored  insane  out  of  a 
population  of  about  90,000,  and 
about  600  white  insane  out  of  a 
population  of  about  185,000,  which 
as  far  it  goes,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  larger  proportion  of  insanity 
among  the  colored  in  the  District 
Most  of  the  southern  superintend- 
ents also  state  that  the  proportion 
of  insanity  before  the  War  in  the 
negroes  was  very  small,  although 
it  has  been  constantly  increasing 
since  until  now  it  is  regarded  as 
fully  as  large  as  that  among  whites. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  variously 
given  by  different  authorities,  but 
includes  the  greater  dissipation,  ir- 
regular life,  greater  privations,  and 
a  larger  degree  of  responsibility  and 
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more  strain  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  competition.' 


Temporary  frame  structures  to 
replace  the  buildings  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council 
Bluffs,  which  were  burned  during 
May  of  this  year,  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Accommodations  will  be 
provided  for  all  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  when  the  new 
year's  work  shall  open  on  October  i . 

The  City  Council  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  appropriated  $1,500  for  the 
opening  and  maintenance  for  one 
year  of  a  municipal  lodging-house. 
The  Associated  Charities  of  the  city 
will  furnish  and  manage  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year  without  remunera- 
tion. It  is  largely  due  to  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  officers  and  the 
membership  of  this  Association  that 
the  institution  was  authorized  by  the 
Council. 

m 

The  new  College  Settlement  build- 
ing at  200  South  Twentieth  Street, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  finished,  and 
active  work  will  begin  on  the  first 
of  September.  Mr.  C.  E.  Prevey, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  will  supervise 
the  work  of  the  Settlement,  aided 
by  his  wife.  The  residents  for  the 
most  part  will  be  students  at  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Rev.  Hastings  H. 
Hart  to  Miss  Josephine  M.  Newton, 
at  the.  home  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  Maplcton,  Utah.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bailev.  Mr.  Hat-t  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  field  of  child-sav- 


•  ing  work  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety. After  October  i,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hart  will  be  at  home  at  616 
Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 
Chicago. 


Work  on  the  state  institution  for 
feeble-minded  children  has- begun  at 
Laconia,  N.  H.  Two  farms,  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  acres  and 
beautifully  situated  between  Great 
Bay  and  Lake  Winnisquam  have 
been  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  will  eventually  com-, 
prise  about  fifteen  or  twenty  build- 
ings. The  scheme  contemplates  dor- 
mitories, which  will  be  built  as  need- 
ed, schools,  and  administration 
building,  a  building  for  the  dining- 
hall  and  kitchen,  separate  heating 
and  power  plant,  gymnasium,  hos- 
pital and  accessory  buildings. 


STATE  AD  rOR  CONSUMPTIVE  PATENTS. 


Dr.  C.  O.  Probst,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  has  re- 
cently printed  an  article  in  the  Medi- 
cal Review  of  Reviews  entitled 
"What  Aid  Should  Be  Expected 
from  the  State  in  the  Cure  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  and  How 
Shall  This  Be  Secured?"  From 
this  article  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"It  is  a  well-settled  policy  of  the 
state  that  it  is  bound  to  provide  and 
enforce  measures  for  the  restriction 
of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  etc. 
It  goes  farther,  and  removes  unsani- 
tary or  other  conditions  that  favor 
the  development  of  such  diseases. 
In  enforcing  vaccination  it  goes  far 
l)eyond  this  and  compels  the  indi- 
vidual to  remove  a  natural  suscep- 
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on  the  streets.  There  is  constant 
danger  of  this  stopping  place  in  the 
great  ocean  becoming  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  a  class  of  people  too  ready 
to  live  on  charity,  and  we  try  not  to 
make  things  too  easy  for  them,  but 
continually  urge  them  to  move  on. 
But  some  of  the  men  come  to  these 
islands  with  an  earnest  desire  to  im- 
prove their  conditions,  and  for  these 
we  find  employment  whenever  it  is 
possible." 


The  following  paragraph  is 
printed  in  Good  Tidings  for  You, 
a  paper  published  by  the  House  of 
the  Lord  Mission,  440  West  Fifty- 
sixth  Street.  We  reproduce  it  by 
request  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mission : 

"We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Hick- 
ok,  who  gave  a  musicale  on  June 
2y  for  the  benefit  of  the  work  of 
this  Mission.  After  waiting  several 
days  for  her  to  call  and  settle,  we 
gave  a  statement  of  facts,  so  far  as 
known,  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  They  reported  to  us  that 
the  lady  had  sailed  for  Europe,  so 
we  were  forced  to  believe,  against 
our  will,  that  we  had  been  deceived. 
It  was  a  glad  relief  to  receive  a  letter 
of  explanation  from  Mrs.  Hickok. 
She  informed  us  that  she  had  writ- 
ten a  letter,  accompanying  the  Mis- 
sion's share  of  the  proceeds,  which 
Mr.  Hickok  was  to  have  delivered 
to  us  the  next  morning.  Instead  of 
doing  so  he  went  to  a  poolroom  and 
spent  the  entire  sum  in  gambling, 
but  never  owned  up  to  her  till  the 
matter  was  exposed  in  the  paper. 
She  then  sent  a  postal  money  order 
for  $20,  saying  she  would  send  the 
balance  of  $40  due  the  Mission  as 
soon  as  possible.  Just  as  the  paper 
was  going  to  press  we  received  an- 


other order  for  $25,  without  which 
we  do  not  see  how  the  present  de-  * 
mands  could  have  been  met.  But 
above  th6  value  of  the  money  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  we  \vere  hot  de- 
ceived in  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  Mrs.  Hickok.  May  God  bless  all 
her  efforts  to  aid  His  cause,  and  con-  * 
vict  Mr.  H.  of  the  sinfulness  of  pat- 
ronizing poolrooms." 


*  # 
« 


In  the  issue  of  Charities  for 
May  31,  appeared  an  item  quoted 
from  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University  to  the  effect  that 
insanity  is  almost  unknown  amongr 
negroes.  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson, 
superintendent  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  considers  this  state- 
ment to  be  misleading.     He  says: 

"The  experience  of  all  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  the  southern  states  and  those 
along  the  border  is  that  insanity 
among  the  colored  race  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  are  in  round  num- 
bers 400  colored  insane  out  of  a 
population  of  about  90,000,  and 
about  600  white  insane  out  of  a 
population  of  about  185,000,  which 
as  far  it  goes,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  larger  proportion  of  insanity 
among  the  colored  in  the  District. 
Most  of  the  southern  superintend- 
ents also  state  that  the  proportion 
of  insanity  before  the  War  in  the 
negroes  was  very  small,  although 
it  has  been  constantly  increasing 
since  until  now  it  is  regarded  as 
fully  as  large  as  that  among  whites. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  variously 
given  by  different  authorities,  but 
includes  the  greater  dissipation,  ir- 
regular life,  greater  privations,  and 
a  larger  degree  of  responsibility  and 
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more  strain  from  the  wear  and  tear 

of  competition." 

#  m 
m 

Temporary  frame  structures  to 
replace  the  buildings  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council 
Bluffs,  which  were  burned  during 
May  of  this  year,  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Accommodations  will  be 
provided  for  all  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  when  the  new 
year's  work  shall  open  on  October  i. 

The  City  Council  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  appropriated  $1,500  for  the 
opening  and  maintenance  for  one 
year  of  a  municipal  lodging-house. 
The  Associated  Charities  of  the  city 
will  furnish  and  manage  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year  without  remunera- 
tion. It  is  largely  due  to  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  officers  and  the 
membership  of  this  Association  that 
the  institution  was  authorized  by  the 
Council. 

The  new  College  Settlement  build- 
ing at  200  South  Twentieth  Street, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  finished,  and 
active  work  will  begin  on  the  first 
of  September.  Mr.  C.  E.  Prevey, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  will  supervise 
the  work  of  the  Settlement,  aided 
by  his  wife.  The  residents  for  the 
most  part  will  be  students  at  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Rev.  Hastings  H. 
Hart  to  Miss  Josephine  M.  Newton, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  Mapleton,  Utah.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bailey.  Mr.  Hart  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  field  of  child-sav- 


ing work  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety. After  October  i,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hart  will  be  at  home  at  616 
Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 
Chicago. 


Work  on  the  state  institution  for 
feeble-minded  children  has-  begun  at 
Laconia,  N.  H.  Two  farms,  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  acres  and 
beautifully  situated  between  Great 
Bay  and  Lake  Winnisquam  have 
been  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  will  eventually  com-, 
prise  about  fifteen  or  twenty  build- 
ings. The  scheme  contemplates  dor- 
mitories, which  will  be  built  as  need- 
ed, schools,  and  administration 
building,  a  building  for  the  dining- 
hall  and  kitchen,  separate  heating 
and  power  plant,  gymnasium,  hos- 
pital, and  accessory  buildings. 


STATE  AD  rOR  CONSUMPTIVC  PATENTS. 


Dr.  C.  O.  Probst,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  has  re- 
cently printed  an  article  in  the  Medi- 
cal Review  of  Reviews  entitled 
"What  Aid  Should  Be  Expected 
from  the  State  in  the  Cure  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  and  How 
Shall  This  Be  Secured?"  From 
this  article  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"It  is  a  well-settled  policy  of  the 
state  that  it  is  bound  to  provide  and 
enforce  measures  for  the  restriction 
of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  etc. 
It  goes  farther,  and  removes  unsani- 
tary or  other  conditions  that  favor 
the  development  of  such  diseases. 
In  enforcing  vaccination  it  goes  far 
beyond  this  and  compels  the  indi- 
vidual to  remove  a  natural  suscep- 
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on  the  streets.  There  is  constant 
danger  of  this  stopping  place  in  the 
great  ocean  becoming  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  a  class  of  people  too  ready 
to  live  on  charity,  and  we  try  not  to 
make  things  too  easy  for  them,  but 
continually  urge  them  to  move  on. 
But  some  of  the  men  come  to  these 
islands  with  an  earnest  desire  to  im- 
prove their  conditions,  and  for  these 
we  find  employment  whenever  it  is 
possible." 


The  following  paragraph  is 
printed  in  Good  Tidings  for  You, 
a  paper  published  by  the  House  oiF 
the  Lord  Mission,  440  West  Fifty- 
sixth  Street.  We  reproduce  it  by 
request  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mission : 

*'We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Hick- 
ok,  who  gave  a  musicale  on  June 
27  for  the  benefit  of  the  work  of 
this  Mission.  After  waiting  several 
days  for  her  to  call  and  settle,  we 
gave  a  statement  of  facts,  so  far  as 
known,  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  They  reported  to  us  that 
the  lady  had  sailed  for  Europe,  so 
we  were  forced  to  believe,  against 
our  will,  that  we  had  been  deceived. 
It  was  a  glad  relief  to  receive  a  letter 
of  explanation  from  Mrs.  Hickok. 
She  informed  us  that  she  had  writ- 
ten a  letter,  accompanying  the  Mis- 
sion's share  of  the  proceeds,  which 
Mr.  Hickok  was  to  have  delivered 
to  us  the  next  morning.  Instead  of 
doing  so  he  went  to  a  poolroom  and 
spent  the  entire  sum  in  gambling, 
but  never  owned  up  to  her  till  the 
matter  was  exposed  in  the  paper. 
She  then  sent  a  postal  money  order 
for  $20,  saying  she  would  send  the 
balance  of  $40  due  the  Mission  as 
soon  as  possible.  Just  as  the  paper 
was  going  to  press  we  received  an- 


other order  for  $25,  without  which 
we  do  not  see  how  the  present  de-  ' 
mands  could  have  been  met.  But 
above  th6  value  of  the  money  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  we  \vere  hot  de- 
ceived in  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  Mrs.  Hickok.  May  God  bless  all 
her  efforts  to  aid  His  cause,  and  con- ' 
vict  Mr.  H.  of  the  sinfulness  of  pat- 
ronizing poolrooms." 


* 


In  the  issue  of  Charities  for 
May  31,  appeared  an  item  quoted 
from  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University  to  the  effect  that 
insanity  is  almost  unknown  amongf 
negroes.  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson, 
superintendent  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  considers  this  state- 
ment to  be  misleading.     He  says: 

"The  experience  of  all  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  the  southern  states  and  those 
along  the  border  is  that  insanity 
among  the  colored  race  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  are  in  round  num- 
bers 400  colored  insane  out  of  a 
population  of  about  90,000,  and 
about  600  white  insane  out  of  a 
population  of  about  185,000,  which 
as  far  it  goes,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  larger  proportion  of  insanity 
among  the  colored  in  the  District. 
Most  of  the  southern  superintend- 
ents also  state  that  the  proportion 
of  insanity  before  the  War  in  the 
negroes  was  very  small,  although 
it  has  been  constantly  increasing 
since  until  now  it  is  regarded  as 
fully  as  large  as  that  among  whites. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  variously 
given  by  diflFerent  authorities,  but 
includes  the  greater  dissipation,  ir- 
regular life,  greater  privations,  and 
a  larger  degree  of  responsibility  and 
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more  strain  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  competition/ 


Temporary  frame  structures  to 
replace  the  buildings  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council 
Bluflfs,  which  were  burned  during 
May  of  this  year,  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Accommodations  will  be 
provided  for  all  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  when  the  new 
year's  work  shall  open  on  October  i. 


•  ♦ 


The  City  Council  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  appropriated  $1,500  for  the 
opening  and  maintenance  for  one 
year  of  a  municipal  lodging-house. 
The  Associated  Charities  of  the  city 
will  furnish  and  manage  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year  without  remunera- 
tion. It  is  largely  due  to  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  officers  and  the 
membership  of  this  Association  that 
the  institution  was  authorized  by  the 
Council. 


The  new  College  Settlement  build- 
ing at  200  South  Twentieth  Street, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  finished,  and 
active  work  will  begin  on  the  first 
of  September.  Mr.  C.  E.  Prevey, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  will  supervise 
the  work  of  the  Settlement,  aided 
by  his  wife.  The  residents  for  the 
most  part  will  be  students  at  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Rev.  Hastings  H. 
Hart  to  Miss  Josephine  M.  Newton, 
at  the.  home  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  Mapleton.  Utah.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bailev.  Mr.  Hart  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  field  of  child-sav- 


ing work  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety. After  October  i,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hart  will  be  at  home  at  616 
Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 
Chicago. 


Work  on  the  state  institution  for 
feeble-minded  children  has-  begun  at 
Laconia,  N.  H.  Two  farms,  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  acres  and 
beautifully  situated  between  Great 
Bay  and  Lake  Winnisquam  have 
been  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  will  eventually  com-, 
prise  about  fifteen  or  twenty  build- 
ings. The  scheme  contemplates  dor- 
mitories, which  will  be  built  as  need- 
ed, schools,  and  administration 
building,  a  building  for  the  dining- 
hall  and  kitchen,  separate  heating 
and  power  plant,  gymnasium,  hos- 
pital, and  accessory  buildings. 


STATE  AD  rOR  CONSUMPTIVE  PATENTS. 


Dr.  C.  O.  Probst,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  has  re- 
cently printed  an  article  in  the  Medi- 
cal Review  of  Reviews  entitled 
"What  Aid  Should  Be  Expected 
from  the  State  in  the  Cure  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  and  How 
Shall  This  Be  Secured?"  From 
this  article  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"It  is  a  well-settled  policy  of  the 
state  that  it  is  bound  to  provide  and 
enforce  measures  for  the  restriction 
of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  etc. 
It  goes  farther,  and  removes  unsani- 
tary or  other  conditions  that  favor 
the  development  of  such  diseases. 
In  enforcing  vaccination  it  goes  far 
beyond  this  and  compels  the  indi- 
vidual to  remove  a  natural  suscep- 
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tibility  to  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
contagious  diseases.  While  the 
same  measures  are  not  wholly  ap-" 
plicable  in  tuberculosis,  we  have 
convincing  evidence  that  certain 
other  preventive  measures  would 
largely  check  its  spread. 

**Hospitals  are  erected  and  main- 
tained by  the  state  for  the  cure  of 
the  insane,  the  epileptic,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  inebriate.  Are  these 
citizens  more  valuable  to  the  state 
than  her  curable,  tuberculous  chil- 
dren? 

"The  state  protects  her  citizens 
against  adulterated  and  unwhole- 
some food,  against  dangers  incident 
to  certain  occupations,  against  acci- 
dents to  life  and  limb.  There  is 
abundant  precedent  in  all  times  for 
the  exercise  of  the  state's  protecting 
hand  in  these  and  other  matters 
concerning  the  physical  well-being 
of  her  subjects. 

*'What  higher  function  can  the 
state  have  ?  The  people  and  the  soil 
are  her  real  capital.  Destroy  every 
vestige  of  man-created  wealth  and 
in  a  few  years  a  vigorous,  educated 
people  will  replace  it.  No  amount 
of  wealth  will  save  from  final  de- 
struction a  diseased,  enfeebled  race. 

"Tuberculosis  is  in  the  first  rank 
as  a  destroyer  of  man,  and  should 
be  of  special  concern  to  the  state. 
Its  victims  are  mostly  of  the  active 
working  age.  A  large  number  of 
these  who  have  been  raised  and  edu- 
cated at  enorrnous  expense  to  the 
age  when  they  would  pay  it  all  back, 
and  more,  die  each  year;  and  very 
largely  because  the  state  has  failed 
in  protecting  her  own.  And  how 
many  paupers,  criminals,  drunkards, 
and  prostitutes  are  created  from 
children  bereft  of  father  and  mother 
by  this  arch  destroyer. 

"An  inquiry  was  recently  made  as 


to  the  cause  of  death  of  the  parents 
of  some  500  orphans  in  Jewish  in- 
stitutions. In  fifty-two  per  cent  of 
the  cases  it  was  tuberculosis  in  one 
or  other  of  the  parents.  Yet  Dr. 
Billings  has  shown  that  the  Jewish, 
race  in  the  United  States  suffers 
much  less  from  this  disease  than  do 
the  other  races. 

"What  folly,  from  a  monetary 
standpoint,  not  to  limit  by  every 
means  possible  the  losses  from  this 
disease. 

"What  can  the  state  do? 

"If  the  state  could  be  embodied 
and  be  said  to  have  a  mind,  we 
might  say  that  its  mental  attitude 
toward  any  such  question  is  the 
thought  of  the  majority  of  the  edu- 
cated class.  As  regards  tuberculosis 
the  'educated  class'  would  be  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  people.  In  an* 
other  direction  the  state  has  at- 
tempted to  instruct  the  masses. 
That  is,  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  alco* 
hoi  and  tobacco.  That  so  little  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  method 
in  diminishing  these  evils  is  prob* 
ably  due  in  great  part  to  the  over- 
zealous  total  abstainers  having  been 
permitted  to  dictate  what  is  being 
taught  on  .  the  subject.  Knowing 
how  largely  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
enters  into  the  production  of  tuber- 
culosis, we  must  earnestly  wish  for 
the  success  of  this  and  all  other 
movements  calculated  to  limit  such 
abuses.  We  should*  endeavor  to- 
have  the  subject  forcibly  but  cor- 
rectly taught  in  all  our  public 
schools. 

"We  have,  then,  a  precedent  for 
beginning  an  educational  crusade 
against  tuberculosis.  The  essentials 
regarding  the  cause,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis  could  be  taught,, 
at  least  in  all  high  schools  and  col- 
leges supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
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by   the    state.      This    might    mean 
much  in  ten  or  twenty  years. 

''Certain  occupations,  especially 
those  exposing  workmen  to  irritat- 
ing dusts,  are  highly,  conducive  to 
consumption.  The  state  has  done  a 
little,  but  could  do  more,  to  regu- 
late such  places. 

**Overcrowding,in  both  tenements 
and  workshops,  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  tubercular*  lung  troubles. 
The  state  already  enforces  certain 
building  laws,  and  might  rightfully 
carry  these  far  enough  to  -meet  the 
worst  cases  of  overcrowding. 

**  Faulty  fchool-house  construction, 
with  dark,  crowded,  unventilated 
school-rooms,  lays  the  foundation 
for  many  a  case  of  tuberculosis. 
The  state  has  ample  authority  for  a 
controlling  hand  in  this  matter.^ 

**Military  drill  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises are  required  in  many  state 
colleges.  Physical  culture  is  a  part 
(a  small  part)  of  the  common  school 
system  in  some  places.  The  state 
might  here  erttt  a  mighty  barrier 
against  tuberculosis.  The  greatest 
boon  the  state  could  give  the  thou- 
sands of  weakly  school  children 
would  be  to  reduce  their  study  pe- 
riod one-half  and  devote  the  time  to 
the  development  of  their  bodies  un- 
der the  direction  of  specially  trained 
medical  men. 

**The  state  enforces  measures  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  certain 
diseases  among  animals.  It  has,  t6 
some  extent,  attempted  to  guard  its 
citizens  against  some  of  the  diseases 
transmissible  from  animal  to  man. 
If,  as  most  of  us  believe,  tuberculosis 
mav  be  so  transmitted,  the  state 
could  and  should  actively  engage  in 
protecting  society  against  animal 
tuberculosis.  It  could  do  what  many 
municipalities  have  done — ^prohibit 
the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  not  certi- 
fied to  be   free  from  this  disease. 


Any  board  of  health  may  enforce 
such  a  regulation. 

"The  state  may  require  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  to  be  re- 
ported. It  may  prohibit  the  letting 
of  any  house  or  room  vacated  by  the 
death  or  removal  of  a  consumptive 
unless  such  house  or  room  has  been 
disinfected,  and  may  provide  for 
such  disinfection. 

"The  state  may  erect  sanatoria  for 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and .  may 
authorize,  or  still  better,  aid  munici- 
palities or  counties,  as  has  been  done 
in  Ontario,  to  construct  and  main- 
tain such  sanatoria  for  the  cure  of 
early  cases,  or  build  hospitals  for 
the  care  of  incurable  cases." 


THE  PHYSICAL  DCVELOPMCNT  OT  DEUNQUCNT 

BOYS. 


The  Department  of  Child  Study 
and  Pedagogic  Investigation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  has 
submitted  its  annual  report,  which 
contains  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  physical  condition  of 
the  boys  in  the  John  Worthy  School 
and  that  of  the  boys  in  other  schools 
of  the  city. 

The  tests  and  measurements  cov- 
ered height,  weight,  strength  of  grip, 
endurance,  and  lung  capacity.  In  all 
five  points  the  John  Worthy 
boys  showed  a  distinct  inferiority. 
Further,  this  inferiority  increased 
with  age.  The  ages  of  the  boys  ex- 
amined varied  from  9  to  17.  In  each 
point  (height,  weight,  and  the  rest) 
the  younger  boys  came  nearer  the 
normal  than  did  their  elders.  In 
height  the  boys  of  9  were  100  per 
cent  of  the  normal;  the  boys  of  17 
were  91.91  per  cent.  In  weight  the 
percentage  of  the  normal  reached  by 
the  boys  of  9  was  104.37;  ^^^^ 
reached  by  the  boys  of  17  was  77.55. 
In  grip  the  percentage  for  boys  of 
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9  was  for  the  right  hand  96.81  and 
for  the  left  hand,  99.03;  for  the 
boys  of  17  it  was  63.20  and  64.83. 
In  endurance  the  percentage  for  boys 
of  9  was  81.27,  for  the  boys  of  17 
59.53.  In  lung  capacity  the  per- 
centage for  boys  of  9  was  101.09, 
for  the  boys  of  17  it  was  74.50. 
In  each  class  the  decline  in  percent- 
age from  the  age  of  9  to  the  age  of 
17  was  evenly  gradual. 

Commenting  on  the  above  statis- 
tics, the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

"Such  are  the  facts.  One's  curios- 
ity is  gratified.  Something  more 
important  remains.  What  do  these 
facts  mean  ?  How  far  may  one  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  which  they 
seem  to  point  out?  Is  a  boy  morally 
delinquent  because  he  is  physically 
defective?  Does  the  mere  fact  that 
he  is  physically  defective  breed  the 
other  fact  that  he  is  morally  delin- 
quent ? 

"To  this  question  the  answer  must 
be  largely  negative.  It  is  going  too 
far  to  say  that  in  general  the  one 
fact  directly  produces  the  other. 
There  is  a  longer  sequence  of  facts 
and  events.  Suppose  a  boy  is  grow- 
ing up  under  insanitary  conditions 
and  without  a  proper  amount  of 
proper  food.  Suppose,  then,  he  is 
weaker  than  other  boys.  Often,  as 
a  result  of  his  weakness,  he  finds  his 
school  work  too  much  for  him.  He 
begins  to  drop  behind.  He  becomes 
discouraged.  He  takes  to  playing 
truant.  He  begins  to  loaf.  He  gets 
into  trouble.  He  has  more  oppor- 
tunities now  for  getting  into  trouble. 
His  idleness  has  exposed  him  to 
temptation.  Finally,  he  is  arrested. 
His  environment  has  sent  him  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  Such  are  in 
many  cases,  according  to  the  Child 
Study  Department,  the  steps  in  a 
boy's  downfall.     One  cannot  say, 


materialistically,  that  because  a  boy 
is  weak  he  must  be  bad.  One  can 
say  only  that  if  he  is  weak  that  fact 
must  be  considered  in  the  treatment 
^iven  him  by  the  school  and  by  the 
police.  His  physical  condition  is  a 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

"Of  course,  there  are  other  things 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  too.  A  healthy, 
riotous  boy  may  be  led  by  excess  of 
animal  spirits  into  a  life  of  petty 
crime.  In  that  boy's  case  physical 
strength  has  done  what  physical 
weakness  did  in  the  cases  previously 
considered.  The  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  home  is  also  a  fact  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  The  problem  is  a  com- 
plicated one.  The  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Child  Study  Depart- 
ment do  not  cover  all  phases  of  it. 
They  are  of  great  interest,  however, 
in  their  clear  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  .the  boys  in  the  delinquent 
school  of  Chicago  are  much  below 
the  normal  in  their  physical  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  fact  on  which  one 
can  do  some  meditating.!' 


SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHILAOELPHIVS 
PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


BY   FRANK   D.    WITHERBEE. 


The  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently undertaken  several  important 
changes  in  the  institutions  under  its 
charge. 

The  Philadelpihia  Hospital,  the 
Almshouse,  and  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane*  Poor,  are  now  located  within 
one  enclosure  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill  River  at  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Pine  Streets.  The  over- 
crowding of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments has  led  to  an  agitation  which 
drew  from  Councils  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,250,000  in  1901  with 
which    to    relocate   the   Almshouse 
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and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Poor,  and  also  an  appropriation  of 
$80,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Hos- 
pital for  Consumptives. 

There  were,  on  December  31, 
1 90 1,  432  tuberculous  patients  scat- 
tered throughout  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital and  the  isolation  of  such  pa- 
tients is  rightly  deemed  imperative. 
Referring  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives in  his  latest  annual  report, 
Dr.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  De- 
partment says,  "The  plan  in  con- 
templation is  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing containing  eight  wings,  con- 
structed of  steel  and  glass,  practi- 
cally germproof.  The  roof  and 
sides  are  to  work  on  pivots,  afford- 
ing an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight.  Ozone  will  be  generated 
by  the  use  of  static  electric  ma- 
chines." 

Besides  these  contemplated  im- 
provements, there  are  in  process  of 
construction  near  the  present  site  of 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  a  Children's 
Hospital,  now  nearly  complete  to 
cost  $33,275,  a  Maternity  Home  to 
cost  $9,500,  and  a  Hospital  for  Skin 
and  Venereal  Diseases  to  cost  $33,- 

175. 
In  removing  the  Almshouse  and 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  Poor,  Dr. 
Shoemaker  cherishes  the  plan  of 
making  Philadelphia  Hospital  with 
many  improvements  a  great  lab- 
oratory for  clinical  research,  and  he 
finds  that  the  enlargement  of  its 
medical  staff  and  its  increased  facili- 
ties afforded  for  clinical  teaching 
have  already  been  productive  of 
much  good. 

But  the  relocation  of  the  Alms- 
house and  the  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane Poor  has  become  a  subject 
of  considerabble  controversy  and 
largely  because  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  change 


the  location  of  the  Municipal  Hos- 
pital for  Contagious  Diseases, 
which  is  now  well  within  the  built- 
up  portion  of  the  city.  Both  Cham- 
bers of  Councils  have  considered 
various  sites  which  have  been  stren- 
uously opposed  by  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  proposed 
relocaticm.  Naturally,  there  is  much 
dread  among  the  citizens  of  havingf 
patients,  suffering  from  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  quar- 
tered in  their  midst  and  much  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  opposition  has 
arisen  from  property  owners  and 
residents  fearing  not  only  the  dan- 
ger to  their  health,  but  also  a  serious 
deterioration  of  property  values. 

Finally,  however,  the  Committee 
on  City  Property  referred  to  Coun- 
cils an  ordinance  on  June  26,  1902, 
entitled  "An  ordinance  to  purchase 
a  portion  of  Petty's  Island  in  the 
Delaware  River  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  almshouses,  hospitals 
for  the  insane  poor,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal purposes,"  which  passed  both 
branches.  At  once  from  nearly 
every  paper  in  the  city  and  from 
many  citizens  came  another  storm  of 
protest,  it  being  claimed  that  Petty's 
Island  was  wholly  unsuited  for  a 
hospital  site,  and,  moreover,  that  an 
outrageous  price  was  to  be  paid  for 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  island  is  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Philadelphia  would  have 
to  govern  her  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  those  laws  and,  therefore, 
would  be  liable  to  any  sort  of  impo- 
sition the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
might  choose  to  put  upon  them. 
Secondly,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  at  the  northerly  portion  of  the 
island,  which  constituted  the  pro- 
posed site,  are  but  five  feet  above 
high-water  mark  and,  besides  being 
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liable  to  an  overflow,  are  constantly 
wet  and  marshy,  making  anything 
but  a  healthful  location  for  hospitals 
for  the  city's  dependent  ones.  And 
thirdly,  the  price  to  be  paid,  $480,- 
000,  was  considered  vastly  more 
than  the  ground  is  worth,  for  the 
extra  cost  of  sinking  piling  for  a 
suitable  foundation  would  require 
many  more  thousands  of  dollars. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  rumors  about 
political  jobbery  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  purchase,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  another  ordinance  passed 
Councils  whereby  it  was  planned  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  property  in  the 
Fortieth  Ward  known  as  the  Can- 
non Ball  Farm  whereupon  to  erect 
the  Municipal  Hospital.  Instantly 
this  became  known  most  of  the  pa- 
pers of  the  city,  and  a  large  nimiber 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Fortieth  Ward, 
created,  a  strenuous  opposition  and 
the  public  became  aware  that  Can- 
non Ball  Farm  is  as  wet  and  mias- 
mic  as  Petty's  Island,  if  not  more  so. 

This  did  not  change  the  attitude 
of  Councils,  however,  and  the  ordi- 
nances were  passed  on  to  the  Mayor 
for  his  endorsement.  Mayor  Ash- 
bridge  delayed  action  for  some  days, 
but  finally  vetoed  both  measures  on 
practically  the  same  grounds  as 
urged  by  the  newspapers  and  the 
public  at  large. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  the  ordinances  will  not  be 
passed  over  the  Mayor's  veto,  and 
it  now  remains  to  find  some  site  that 
will  l)e  both  healthful  to  the  patients 
and  safe  for  the  communitv.  There 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  suitable 
proi)erty  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Almshouse  and  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  Poor  can  be  easily  found,  but 
to  relocate  the  Municipal  Hospital 
will  undoubtedly  cause  considerable 
trouble  yet.     No  section  of  the  city 


wants  it,  and  this  prejudice  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  recent 
epidemic  of  small-pox  centered 
about  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hos- 
pital, in  view  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
persuade  voters  to  accept  the  view 
of  some  sanitarians  that  with  proper 
precautions  there  need  be  no  danger 
to  the  community  from  a  pest-house 
in  their  midst.  The  residents  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Ward  wish  to  rid 
themselves  of  what  they  consider  a 
menace  to  their  health  and  a  hin- 
drance to  their  growth  as  a  residen- 
tial section,  ^and  the  protests  from 
the  Thirty-fourth  and  Fortieth 
Wards  are  only  typical  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  every  other  part 
of  the  city. 

Just  what  the  outcome  of  the  mat- 
ter will  be  is  hard  to  predict,  but 
when  it  is  settled  and  Philadelphia 
has  her  new  Almshouse  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  Poor,  Consumptives' 
Hospital,  Municipal  Hospital,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Maternity  Home, 
and  Hospital  for  Skin  and  Venereal 
Diseases  she  will,  if  the  appropria- 
tions are  wiselv  used,  be  well  fitted 
to  treat  her  dependent  citizens  m  the 
most  enlightened  and  humane  way. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  secure  a  census  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  of  Colorado,  with 
meagre  results.  Not  over  one 
hundred  have  been  reported  with- 
in the  state.  A  private  school 
for  the  traming  of  .  the  feeble- 
minded is  in  operation  in  Pueblp 
under  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, and  a  number  of  dependent 
children  are  being  trained  at  the 
expense  of  the  counties  from  which 
they  were  sent,  under  the  new  act 
providing  for  the  training  of  feeble- 
minded children  at  county  expense. 
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THE  VACATION  COLONY. 


Pastor  Walter  Bion  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  who,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  has  been  a  prominent  and 
beloved  figure  in  church  and  philan- 
thropic circles  in  that  country,  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
founder  or  "Father"  of  the  admira- 
ble charity  known  as  the  Vacation 
Colony,  or  Country  Week,  for  chil- 
dren. He  has  recently  com- 
memorated   the    twenty-fifth    anni- 


versary of  its  institution  by  the  pub- 
lication, in  a  handsome  volume,  of 
the  history  and  aims  of  this  modem 
children's  crusade.^ 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1876 
that  Pastor  Bion,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  ten  men  and  women  teachers 
of  the  city  schools  of  Zurich,  led 
forth  his  little  colony  of  children  to 
the  mountains  of  Appenzell.  Sixty- 
eight  children,  thirty-four  boys  and 
thirty-four  girls,  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  carefully  selected  from 
the  public  schools  with  respect  to 
their  needs  of  recuperation,  their 
poverty  and  general  conduct,  formed 
the  first  party.  The  admirable  re- 
sults to  the  physical  and  moral  na- 
ture of  the  little  ones  thus  favored 
were  so  apparent  that  each  succeed- 
ing year  witnessed  the  increase  and 
perfection  of  this  scheme  of  benev- 
olence. In  the  year  1899,  twenty- 
five  communes  in  Switzerland,  a 
small  and  poor  country,  with  no 
large  cities,  sent  out  3,459  children 
for  terms  varying  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  Nine  of  these  towns  have 
their  own  permanent  vacation 
homes,  open  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Pastor  Bion  is  well  aware  that 
previous  to  1876  in  various  coun- 
tries, poor  and  sickly  children  were 


'  Dit  FtrifHkBlonun,  von  Walter  Bion,  Zurich,  iqoi.  Sekre 
lonien.  Zurich,  iv,  pp.  296,  illuslraled. 
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sent  into  the  country  and  cared  for 
during  the  vacation  season.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  New  York 
City,  where  as  early  as  1851,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
sent  annually  half  a  dozen  invalids, 
including  children,  into  the  country 
for  a  summer  holiday,,  and  where  in 
1872  the  New  York  Times  organ- 
ized its  daily  excursions  for  children 
during  the  heated  term.  In  1874 
the  St.  John's  Guild,  and  other 
Fresh  Air  Funds,  began  their  bene- 
ficient  work.  In  1876  the  Country 
Week  was  instituted  in  Boston,  after 
Danish  models,  chiefly  through  the 
endeavors  of  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Gannett.  But*  Pastor  Bion  claims 
that  the  authors  of  these  undertak- 
ings limited  themselves  to  improving 
the  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  Vacation  Colonies  of 
which  he  is  accounted  the  father, 
and  which  have  obtained  so  remark- 
able a  development  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  had  from  the  very 
beginning  an  educational,  pedagogic 
purpose.  Those  for  whom  they  were 
designed  were  to  increase,  not  only 
in  bodily  health  but  in  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  it  was  this  union  of* 
physical  and  moral  nurture  which 
has  made  the  Vacation  Colony 
worthy  the  interest  alike  of  educa- 
tors, philanthropists,  hygienists, 
civic  authorities,  and  the  well-dis- 
posed public.  Pastor  Bion  sought 
to  accomplish  this  higher  result 
mainly  by  placing  the  direction  of 
his  colonies  in  the  hands  of  educa- 
tors, and  to  provide  these  in  such 
ample  measure  that  each  and  every 
child  might  be  assured  of  indi- 
vidual attention.  The  manner  in 
which  this  double  purpose  of  its 
founder  has  been  achieved;  the 
various    steps    in    the    development 


and  growth  of  the  Vacation  Col- 
onies in  different  countries,  forms 
the  subject  of  this  valuable  and  in- 
teresting work.  One  by  one  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  this  continent, 
boiie  twenty-five  in  number,  whicli 
have  introduced  vacation  colonies, 
are  marshaled,  their  reports  and 
statistics  collated,  their  experiences 
and  conclusions  reviewed,  while 
numerous  illustrations  and  plans  of 
vacation  homes  increase  the  useful- 
ness and  interest  of  the  book. 

After  Switzerland,  Denmark  was 
the  first  country  to  introduce  the 
Vacation  Colony,  though  its  opera- 
tions have  thus  far  been  limited  to 
Copenhagen  and  its  suburbs.  The 
railways  co-operate  by  giving  free 
transportation  annually  to  14,000 
children,  who  are  cared  for  for  six 
weeks.  The  work  in  Denmark  is 
carried  on  by  the  school  authorities. 
In  addition,  in  1899,  7,846  were  fed 
in  their  homes  with  food  prepared 
in  the  school  kitchens.  A  unique 
feature  is  the  excursions  of  coun- 
try children,  to  the  cities  under  the 
care  of  their  teachers  and  for  a  stay 
of  a  few  days,  the  railwa.ys  again 
granting  free  transportation. 

Germany  has  made  large  use  of 
this  form  of  philanthropy.  In  1898 
in  103  German  cities,  156  societies 
sent  out  30,036  children  in  vacation 
colonies,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million 
marks.  As  in  Switzerland  many 
German  cities  maintain  their  own 
vacation  homes,  especially  at  the 
seaside,  or  in  connection  with  heal- 
ing springs.  The  railways  make  a 
large  reduction  in  fares.  The  age 
limit  is  from  the  ninth  to  the  four- 
teenth vear,  and  the  terms  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  The  colonies 
rarely  exceed  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  children,  and  usually  one  adult 
person  is  assigned  to  every  ten  chil- 
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dren.  Great  care  is  exercised  to  fur-  • 
nish  wholesome  food.  Weights 
and  measurements  are  taken.  The 
German  reports  and  statistics  given 
in  Pastor  Bion's  book  are  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

The  children's  colonies  of  Aus- 
tria, France,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Holland  are  among  the  best  organ- 
ized. Russia  has  made  a  notable 
beginning.  The  reports  from  the 
United  States  are,  however,  brief 
and  deficient. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  and  in- 
spiring story  which  the  author  has 
to  tell,  alike  interesting  to  the 
humanitarian,  the  physician,  and  the 
social  economist.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  child-sav- 
ing in  the  United  States  should  be 
the  most  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  instruction.  It  is  precisely  on 
this  essential  point  -of  intellectual 
and  moral  training  in  which  our 
summer  work  for  children  is  most 
deficient — in  many  cases  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  at  all.  To  erive  the 
children  sent  into  the  country  "a 
good  time,"  and  to  improve  their 
bodily  health,  sums  up  the  usual 
aims  of  our  Country  Week.  For 
careful,  systematic  endeavor  to  im- 
prove them  morally  and  spiritually 
during*  this  vacation  period,  we 
have  34  yet  made  very  slight  pro- 
vision. In  commending  the  book 
of  Pastor  Bion  we  may  summarize 
in  closing  the  principal  aims  which 
this  lover  of  children  would  have  us 
keep  in  view  in  the  administration 
of  vacation  colonies. 

First — ^The  physical  improvement 
of  the  children  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  equal  care  for  their  men- 
tal and  moral  development;  that 
they  may  grow  in  obedience,  order, 
cleanliness,  patience,  gentleness,  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  courtesy,  and 


above  all  in  self-control  and   self- 
renunciation. 

Second — To  assure  this  ethical 
result  the  personnel  in  charge  of  the 
children  should  be  ample  in  number 
and  superior  in  character.  Firm 
and  kindly  control,  a  wise  direction, 
a  good  example — these  are  the  es- 
sentials. It  would  Ije  better  to  send 
fewer  children  and  more  and  better 
trained  guardians.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible trained  educators,  both  men 
and  women,  should  be  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  Not  more  than  ten 
children  should  be  assigned  to  one 
adult. 

Third — Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  Children's  Country  Week  be  not 
transformed  into  a  summer  schooL 
Everything  likely  to  abridge  their 
freedom  and  happiness,  all  scholastic 
elements,  should  be  banished  from 
their  vacation. 

Fourth — The  term  of  this  vaca- 
tion  should  be  extended  to  at  least 
four  weeks,  and  in  the  case  of  feeble 
children  to  an  even  longer  period. 

Fifth — ^The  children  should  be 
chosen,  not  in  recognition  of  their 
good  scholarship  or  good  conduct 
at  school,  but  because  of  their  phys- 
ical and  moral  necessities. 

Sixth — The  nourishment  for  the 
children  should  be  wholesome  and 
ample,  hut  very  simple. 

Seventh — Finally,  the  acquire- 
ment of  permanent  vacation  homes 
is  strongly  recommended  to  country 
week  committees.  Placing  in  fam- 
ilies or  boarding-out  children  in 
groups  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
their  communal  life  in  buildings 
specially  erected  or  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  which  the  proper 
preparation  of  food  of  adequate 
quality,  hygienic  surroundings,  and 
a  well-ordered  and  uniform  dis- 
cipline can  best  be  provided  for. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  PUBLIC  BATH. 


BY   HENRY   C.    WRIGHT, 
Saperinteodeot,  the  Cincinnati  Union  Bethel,. 

Cincinnati. 


Attracted  by  much  that  has  been 
written  about  the  St.  Paul  Public 
Bath,  I  recently  visited  the  place  to 
see  what  new  features  it  might  re- 
"veal.  The  visit  certainly  was  prof- 
itable. The  scheme  of  this  bath  is 
unique.  It  is  not  simply  a  swim- 
ming place  for  the  public,  but  a  well- 
appointed  recreation  park,  as  well. 

The  location  is  an  island  of  about 
thirty  acres  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  easy  of  access  by  a  bridge  which 
leads  from  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  poorer  sections  bor- 
dering both  sides  of  the  fiver ;  a  bet- 
ter location  could  not  be  secured 
had  one  the  power  of  choice. 

Three  years  ago  this  was  a  low, 
sandy   island,  wooded   and  covered 
with  dense  underbrush.     The  City 
Health    Commissioner,    Dr.  Justus 
O'Hage,     feeling    that    the    wage- 
earners  needed  a  place  both  to  bathe 
and  to  recreate,  set  himself  the  task 
of  transforming  this  island  into  an 
attractive  and  useful  place;  the  un- 
<lerbrush  was  cut    out,  low    places 
filled,  the  surface  sodded,  then  build- 
ings were  erected — not  at  the  city's, 
but  largely  at  his  own  expense.     He 
had  faith  in  the  people,  and  they  ral- 
lied to  his  support  when  they  saw 
what  lay    in    store  for  them.     By 
subscription  and  entertainments  Dr. 
O'Hage  was  reimbursed,    then  the 
island  was  turned  over  to  the  city 
free  from  debts.  It  is  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, of  which  Dr.  O'Hage  is  still 
the  head. 

A  visitor  to  the  island  to-day  sees 
a  fine  sand  beach;  a  bath-house  for 
men,   containing    400    lockers,  an- 


other for  women  with-  about  200 
lockers;  a  large  refreshment  pavil- 
ion; two  other  refreshment  stands; 
a  band  stand;  a  dancing  platform; 
an  outdoor  gymnasium,  and,  not 
least,  a  day  nursery  for  small  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  a  much  broader  idea  here 
carried  out  than  simply  a  bathing 
place;  it  is  a  recreation  ground  in 
the  fullest  sense.  The  day  I  visited 
the  place  there  were  at  least  600 
persons  on  the  grounds;  each  of 
them  may  have  taken  a  bath  before 
leaving,  but  they  evidently  were 
there  for  a  complete  recreation.  A 
tired  mother  had  come,  put  her  baby 
in  charge  of  an  attendant  at  the 
nursery,  and  for  a  few  hours  efi- 
joyed  herself  free  from  care.  Fam- 
ilies were  there  with  their  lunches, 
which  they  had  spread  on  tables  pro- 
vided for  just  such  demands;  nor 
had  the  kitchen  been  forgotten,  free 
to  all,  where  food  could  be  warmed 
or  coffee  made.  K  any  chose  to  buy 
food,  they  could  secure  it  at  almost 
cost  at  stands  run  by  the  city — ^a  cup 
of  coffee  or  milk  for  two  cents,  sand- 
wiches or  doughnuts  two  cents.  I 
was  told  that  quite  a  large  number 
of  shop  girls  come  to  the  island  for 
their  noon  lunch,  because  of  the 
cheap  food  and  pleasant  outing 
place.  Swings,  ladders,  horses, 
parallel  bar,  swing  ropes  and  many 
other  contrivances  engaged  the  chil- 
dren while  the  parents  visited  or  en- 
joyed the  much  needed  rest. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  from,  the  fig- 
ures given  that  most  of  these  people 
bathed  before  leaving.  The  total 
baths  for  July  was  about  110,000; 
the  maximum  for  one  day  was  7,304. 
.  Only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  these 
pay  the  five  cents  charged  for  a 
locker,  soap,  and  towel,  and  suit,  the 
remainder  bring  their  own  suit  and 
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secure  a  bath  free ;  yet  this  small  per 
cent  of  paying  bathers  yields  a  suf- 
ficient income  to  pay  expenses.  The 
first  year's  operation  netted  $15.12. 
This  year  promises  to  have  a  bal- 
ance on  the  credit  side.  Not  by  an 
unduly  small  pay-roll  is  this  good 
•  showing  secured,  since  there  are  at- 
tendants in  abundance,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  none  have 
been  drowned  though  there  is  a 
strong  current,  nor  have  there  been 
other  injuries. 

This  is  not  a  park  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  that  term,  with  drives 
for  those  who  have  horses,  "Keep  off 
the  Grass"  for  those  who  have  none  ;• 
it  is  a  piece  of  nature  that  invites 
rest  and  recreation  "without  money 
and  without  price."  How  few  of 
these  places  there  are  about  our 
cities,  and  how  badly  our  laboring 
people  need  them.*  St.  Paul's  exam- 
ple is  worthy  of  imitation  where 
possible.    

THE  GROWTH  OF  PtBUC  BATHS. 


BY    W.    L.    ROSS, 

SuperiBtcndent,  Public  Baths  AMociatton, 

Philadelphia. 


In  the  past  few  years  public  baths 
have  been  established  in  a  great 
number  of  European  cities,  and  the 
movement  has  spread  to  this  coun- 
try as  well.  Public  baths  began  to 
appear  in  England  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  have  grown  faster  in 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  than  be-  * 
fore  that  time.  Pool  baths  are  the 
kind  mostly  in  use  in  England,  al- 
though some  establishments  are  fur- 
nished with  bath  tubs.  These  insti- 
tutions have  nearly  all  been  built 
and  operated  by  the  cities,  and  pa- 
trons are  charged  but  a  small  fee  in 
most  of  them.  * 

Many  of  the  public  bath-houses  to 
be  found  in  Europe  have  been  built 


but  recently,  particularly  those  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  some  by  the 
municipalities,  others  by  voluntary 
associations.  Vienna  has  at  least  ten 
bath-houses,  open  all  the  year,  where 
shower  baths  exclusively  are  used. 
In  Germany,  where  they  have  the 
best  system  of  public  baths  in  the 
world,  the  shower  or  rain  bath  has 
been  adopted.  They' are  not  only  in 
use  in  the  municipal  baths  of  the  va- 
rious cities  but  are  used  by  the  Ger- 
man army,  where  they  have  already 
been  introduced  in  over  fifty  of  their 
barracks. 

During  the  last  ten  years  many 
public  bath-houses  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  While  swim- 
ming pools  are  quite  numerous,  and 
used  principally  for  recreation  and 
amusement,  the  shower  bath  system, 
where  baths  can  be  had  all  the  year, 
is  being  introductd  more  exten- 
sively. This  system  is  proving  a 
great  factor  in  promoting  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and*  in  elevating  taste. 
As  in  Europe,  some  of  our  baths  are 
built  and  maintained  by  municipali- 
ties, others  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. Buildings  providing  shower 
baths  in  separate  rooms  have  been 
established  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo,  Yonkers,  Cincinnati, 
and  other  leading  cities,  with  most 
excellent  results.  A  nominal  fee  of 
three  or  five  cents  is  usually  charged. 
It  is  found  that  the  patrons  appre- 
ciate these  opportunities  more  when 
paying  a  small  fee  than  when  they 
are  to  be  had  free  of  charge.  They 
feel  more  self-respecting  and  inde- 
pendent. 

No  more  effective  work  has  beerr 
done  anywhere  than  that  done  by 
the  Public  Baths  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Gaskill  Street 
Baths  have  been  in  operation  over 
four  years,  and  have  done  much  to 
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provide  cleanliness  and  raise  the 
standard  of  morality  in  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  crowded  sections 
of  the  city. 

A  typical  block  in  this  section, 
with  a  population  of  1,713  men, 
women  and  children,  living  in  659 
rooms,  has  only  eleven  bath  tubs. 
Most  of  these  eleven  tubs  are  said  to 
be  used  for  storing  coal  and  similar 
purposes.  With  these  conditions, 
the  need  of  cheap  and  efficient  bath- 
ing facilities  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. In  the  last  four  years 
nearly  200,000  baths  have  been 
taken  at  the  Gaskill  Street  Baths, 
and  over  5,000  patrons  have  used 
the  laundry  department,  where  com- 
plete facilities  are  given  at  the  small 
charge  of  five  cents  an  hour.  With 
the  use  of  the  steam  dryers  the  aver- 
age family  wash  is  done  in  from  two 
to  three  hours.  A  complete  shower 
bath  in  a  separate  room  for  each 
bather,  hot  and  cold  water,  clean 
towel  and  fresh  piece  of  soap,  is  fur- 
nished for  five  cents. 

The  Association  has  been  so  much 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  result 
of  its  work  that  it  is  the  intention 
to  build  another  bath-house  in  an- 
other old  ?nd  crowded  section.  A 
lot  has  been  purchased  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  and  Wood  Streets,  and 
plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
T.  Windrim.  Building  operations 
will  begin  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  contributed. 


THE  ERADICATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


The  Municipal  Art  Commissioti 
has  approved  the  plans  of  the  archi- 
tect, for  the  public  baths  at  Hicks 
and  Degraw  Streets,  Brooklyn.  It 
is  said  that  the  work  on  the  baths 
will  be  begun  immediately.  The 
structure  is  to  cost  about  $50,000. 


The  Free  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives in  Philadelphia  was  organized 
in  1895  ^o  aid  the  consumptive  poor 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  society 
treats  its  patients  in  three  separate 
groups — 'the  dying  consumptives, 
those  in  the  first  stage,  and 
those  in  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. Those  in  the  first  group  are 
at  present  maintained  in  various  city 
hospitals  at  a  rate  of  $5  per  week. 
The  society  spent  $10,596  in  this 
way  last  year.  At  the  sanatorium 
at  White  Haven,  which  is  intended 
only  for  incipient  cases,  there  are 
at  present  seventy-seven  inmates 
and  on  the  waiting  list  one  hundred 
names.  At  present,,  patients  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease  are  cared 
for  at  White  Haven,  but  when  the 
hospital  for  patients  of  this  class  has 
been  built,  the  sanatorium  at  White 
Haven  will  be  enlarged  and  devoted 
entirely  to  the  treatment  of  incipient 
consumptives. 

The  society,  by  the  distribution 
of  tracts  of  advice,  has,  it  is  claimed, 
lowered  the  death  rate  for  consump- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  thirty-three 
per  cent.     Its  last  report  says: 

"There  are  in  Pennsylvania  10,- 
000  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Every 
year  there  is  a  new  crop  of  5,000 
cases.  Were  it  possible  to  place  the 
5,000  curable  cases  in  sanatoria  the 
the  disease  would  be  stamped  out  in 
a  few  years.  .  .  .  Five  thousand 
preventions  a  year  would  soon  rid  us 
of  the  disease.  .  .  .  But  what  a 
gigantic  undertaking!  Well,  is  it 
really  so  enormous?  Let  us  see.  One 
bed  will  cure  at  least  two  cases  in  a 
year,  and  in  the  incipient  stage  may 
cure  four  cases.  Twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  beds  would  cure  5,000  in- 
cipient cases  in  a  year.     To  erect 
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and  furnish  buildings  for  1,250  beds 
would  cost  from  $600,000  to  $1,- 
000,000.  .  .  .  Available  land  can 
be  had  from  $1  to  $10  an  acre,  and 
buildings  can  be  erected  and  fur- 
nished at  from  $300  to  $700  a  bed. 
If  frame  pavilions  are  used  the  cost 
will  not  be  above  $300  per  bed,  and 
foF  $700  per  bed  substantial  brick 
botfdings  can  be  put  up  with  every 
modem  convenience  and  every 
facility  for  scientific  treatment  of 
the  patients.  Patients  can  be  main- 
tained and  properly  treated  for  $300 
per  year  per  patient. 

"The  maintenance  and  treatment 
of  S,ooo  patients  a  year,  allowing 
three  months  for  each  patient, 
would  cost  a  little  less  than  $400,- 
000.  In  fifteen  years  it  would  cost 
about  $6,000,000.  Adding  the  cost 
of  bed  and  buildings  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  fifteen  years,  we 
have  an  .outlay  of  about  $7,000,000. 
Now,  what  would  be  the  result?  In 
fifteen  years  tuberculosis  would  be 
stamped  out  in  Pennsylvania." 

HANDS  NEED  TR4INm6. 


Nobody  more  than  charity  work- 
ers realize  the  great  necessity  for 
the  training  of  girls  in  household 
duties.  It  would  probably  not  be 
wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  of  estrangement 
between  husbands  and  wives  among 
the  poor  is  due  to  a  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  make  the 
home  comfortable  and  attractive,  to 
cook  properly  and  to  sew.  If  the 
home  is  to  be  the  center  and  root  of 
our  civilization,  it  must  be  made  a 
place  worth  while  going  to  and 
spending  time  in.  It  is  the  girls 
who  must  be  taught  this  lesson  and 
aroused  to  the  nobility  of  their 
calling. 

We  are  hearing  clarion  notes  on 


this  subject  soundipg  from  even  the 
university  halls.  The  men  and 
women  of  thought  are  realizing  the 
faults  of  the  old  education  that 
looked  well  to  filling  the  head  with 
facts.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
of  Clark  University  says:  "The 
home  should  be  served  by  every 
child,  who  should  feel  himself  a 
useful  and  integral  member  of  it, 
with  duties.  Every  girl  should 
cook,  sew,  clean,  polish,  and,  per- 
haps, wash;  have  something  to  do 
with  flowers,  develop  some  domestic 
taste  and  pride,  in  place  of  the  shame 
so  often  felt  by  high-school  girls  for 
their  lowly  homes  for  which  their 
education  often  breeds  distaste. 
They  should  be  reminded  that  too 
soft  hands  in  the  young  suggest 
a  soft  brain;  that  hand  and  brain 
both  grow  and  are  educated  to- 
gether. The  kitchen  is  the  heart  of 
the  home ;  its  industries,  intelligently 
understood,  are  among  the  most  edu- 
cational of  all  possible  influences; 
and  to  overcome  the  alienation 
school  often  breeds  for  home  life  in 
the  modern  American  girl  is  one  of 
our  most  serious  problems." — Co- 
operation,  ^_____^_ 

* 

Mr.  John  C.  Proctor,  a  resident 
of  Peoria,  111.,  has  endowed  the 
Cottage  Hospital  of  that  city  by  a 
gift  of  $100,000. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

AdvertiMtrntnti  Htultr  tkh  ktad^  two  linei  or  mtcr* 
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THS  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appcalt  for  $ilo  to  pension  a  native  couple  who 
were  formerly  in  affluent  circumttancet.  The 
Iratband  it  ei^bty-fiTC  jean  old  and  paralyzed. 
Owin^  to  ill  health  the  wife  it  unable  to  tupport  her* 
aelf  or  hatband.  There  arc  no  friendt  or  relathrct 
able  to  help  them. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cate  tent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  Batt  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thaokt  receipt  of 
the  following  contributiont  in  responte  to  recent 
appeals: 

''  Montclair,"  **  B.  B.  S."  and  **  For  a  Letter/'  $< 
each:  "  M.  B.  S."  and  *' Alexander,"  $9  each;  Miss 
Violet  Harper,  $t. 
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ers-on,  who  have  found  the  place  as 
well  suited,  to  their  practice  as  it  is 
unsuited  to  immigrants  landing  in 
a  foreign  city.  The  Society  con- 
tends that  the  number  of  policemen 
is  insufficient  to  handle  the  large 
crowd  and  protect  the  ignorant  im- 
migrant from  the  evil  practices  of 
the  sharpers  who  attempt  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  beg^uik  him 
into  vicious  resorts.  The  Society 
suggests  that  a  larger  force  of  po- 
licemen should  be  stationed  at  the 
Barge  Office,  and  that  the  express- 
men and  "runners'*  should  not  be 
allowed  to  approach  the  landing,  but 
should  be  restricted  to  the  other  side 
of  Whitehall  Street;  that  all  li- 
censed **runners"  should  wear 
badges,  prominently  displayed,  and 
finally,  that  the  immigrants  should 
be  landed  in  the  Barge  Office  itself, 
and  be  there  met  by  representatives 
of  Italian  societies  or  by  recognized 
friends,  by  whom  they  could  be 
properly  advised,  so  that  they  could 
then  pass  out  into  the  streets  with 
definite  directions,  or  in  charge  of 
the  approved  "runners"  or  of  the 
representatives  of  the  societies. 


«  « 


The  new  building  of  the  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless  at  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  Street  and  Woody 
Crest  Avenue  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  Society  for  more  than 
fifty  years  occupied  the  building  at 
29  East  Twenty-ninth  Street  and  30 
East  Thirtieth  Street,  the  site  on 
which  the  Women's  *  Hotel  is  now 
being  built.  The  new  building  is 
a  four-story  structure,  and  entirely 
fireproof.  It  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate two  hundred  children.  The 
Home  receives  destitute  children, 
boys  under  ten  years  of  age  and  girls 
under  fourteen,  when  committed  by 


the  courts,  and  when  legally  sur- 
rendered places  them  in  approved 
homes  for  adoption.  The  Society 
also  cares  for  children  tempoi^arily 
until  their  parents  are  able  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  them.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Hcwne  the  Society 
maintains  an  emplo3mient  bureau, 
and  twelve  industrial  schools,  whidi 
receive  children  who  are  not  el^jjble 
to  the  public  schools  oa-acmtiBir-^ 
lack  of  proper  clothing  or  inability 
to  attend  regularly. 


In  Chicago  there  is  no  city  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  inebriates. 
Recently  an  unfortunate  man  was 
picked  up  by  a  policeman  who  found 
him  after  he  had  been  lying  out  of 
doors  without  help  or  care  for  two 
days.  The  sufferer  was,  however, 
refused  admission  to  the  county 
hospital.  In  former  times  if  a  per- 
son of  inebriate  habits  had  influence 
or  influential  relatives  he  could  be 
sent  to  the  county  hospital  to  sober 
up  and  be  fitted  for  reappearance  in 
public.  The  expense  to  the  tiospital 
for  this  class  of  patients  was  very 
large.  They  occupied  room  that 
was  needed  for  other  objects  of  pub- 
lic charity,  and  so  they  are  no 
longer  admitted. 


«  « 


Professor  E.  R.  Johnstone,  the 
principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Girls  and  Boys  has  originated  a  sys- 
tem of  rewarding  good  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
school  which  is  new  to  institutions 
of  this  kind.  A  camp  has  been 
located  five  miles  west  of  Vineland, 
the  site  of  the  school,  to  which  the 
children  are  taken  for  an  outing. 
They  are  kept  under  the  same 
supervision   that  they  would   have 
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office   expenses   from  contributions 
alone." 


* 


The  investigation  attempted  by 
the  Alliance  Employment  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statisti- 
cal information  regarding  salaries 
of  charity  workers  as  noted  in 
Charities  for  April  19,  has  led  to 
somewhat  disappointing  results. 
Although  the  heads  of  institutions 
generally  were  willing  to  give  the 
facts  regarding  the  number  of 
volunteers  and  salaried  workers  in 
each  grade,  individuals  in  most 
cas^s  failed  to  respond  to  the  in- 
quiries regarding  their  duties  and 
compensation,  even  though  they 
were  not  asked  to  sign  their  state- 
ments and  guarantee  of  secrecy  was 
given.  Such  as  the  records  are,  and 
they  are  said  to  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  census  of  the  various 
classes  of  charity  workers,  they  are 
being  collated  and  will  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  report  to  be  issued  some 
time  in  November.  Miss  Helen 
Marot  has  charge  of  this  work. 


* 


Mr.  Frederick  E.  Bauer,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent 
Children  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  of  NeW  York  City,  has 
called  attention  to  Section  287  of 
the  Penal  Code,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  parent,  or  other  person  hav- 
ing the  care  or  custody,  for  nurture 
or  education  of  a  child  under  the  age 
of  six  years,  who  deserts  the  child 
in  any  place,  with  intent  wholly  to 
abandon  it,  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  seven 
years." 

The  next  section  provides  that 
any  "person  who  wilfully  omits, 
without  lawful  excuse,  to  perform 
a  duty  by  law  imposed  upon  him 


to  furnish  food,  clothing,  shelter  or 
medical  attendance  to  a  minor,  or 
to  make  such  payment  toward  its 
maintenance  as  may  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  order  of  a  court  or 
magistrate  when  such  minor  has 
been  committed  to  an  institution 
is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor." 

The  first  section,  as  will  be  seen, 
makes  the  abandonment  of  a  child 
under  six  years  of  age  a  felony,  but 
the  following  section  provides  that 
the  abandonment  of  a  child  over  six 
years  of  age,  or  the  violation  of  an 
order  of  the  court  to  maintain  such 
a  child  after  desertion,  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor. Mr.  Bauer  has  accord- 
ingly recommended  to  Mayor  Low, 
in  response  to  his  request  for  such 
suggestions,  that  the  Legislature  be 
asked  to  enact  a  law  making  this 
latter  offense  a  felony.  Under  the 
present  law  the  extent  of  possi- 
ble punishment  is  a  six  months'  sen- 
tence in  the  workhouse.  If  deser- 
tion and  failure  to  support  should 
be  made  a  felony,  a  sentence  of  a 
year's  hard  work  in  the  penitentiary 
might  be  imposed,  the  offense  would 
be  extraditable,  and  the  offender 
might  be  apprehended  in  Jersey 
City,  Connecticut  or  elsewhere 
where  at  present  they  are  safe.  In 
the  case  of  a  felony,  furthermore, 
an  offender  may  be  arrested  at  sight 
without  a  warrant,  and  may  be  pros- 
ecuted without  the  testimony  of  the 
wife,  who  frequently  is  intimidated 
or  relents,  only  to  be  deserted  again. 


«  « 


The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Italian  Immigrants  has  been  endeav- 
oring to  improve  the  bad  conditions 
which  have  existed  for  a  long  time 
at  the  Barge  Office  landing.  The 
landing  is  infested  by  large  numbers 
of  "runners,"  "steerers,"  and  hang- 
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ers-on,  who  have  found  the  place  as 
well  suited,  to  their  practice  as  it  is 
unsuited  to  immigrants  landing  in 
a  foreign  city.  The  Society  con- 
tends that  the  number  of  policemen 
is  insufficient  to  handle  the  large 
crowd  and  protect  the  ignorant  im- 
migrant from  the  evil  practices  of 
the  sharpers  who  attempt  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  beguik  him 
into  vicious  resorts.  The  Society 
suggests  that  a  larger  force  of  po- 
licemen should  be  stationed  at  the 
Barge  Office,  and  that  the  express- 
men and  "runners"  should  not  be 
allowed  to  approach  the  landing,  but 
should  be  restricted  to  the  other  side 
of  Whitehall  Street;  that  all  li- 
censed "runners"  should  wear 
badges,  prominently  displayed,  and 
finally,  that  the  immigrants  should 
be  landed  in  the  Barge  Office  itself, 
and  be  there  met  by  representatives 
of  Italian  societies  or  by  recognized 
friends,  by  whom  they  could  be 
properly  advised,  so  that  they  could 
then  pass  out  into  the  streets  with 
definite  directions,  or  in  charge  of 
the  approved  "runners"  or  of  the 
representatives  of  the  societies. 


The  new  building  of  the  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless  at  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  Street  and  Woody 
Crest  Avenue  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  Society  for  more  than 
fifty  years  occupied  the  building  at 
29  East  Twenty-ninth  Street  and  30 
East  Thirtieth  Street,  the  site  on 
which  the  Women's  *  Hotel  is  now 
being  built.  The  new  building  is 
a  four-story  structure,  and  entirely 
fireproof.  It  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate two  hundred  children.  The 
Home  receives  destitute  children, 
boys  under  ten  years  of  age  and  girls 
under  fourteen,  when  committed  by 


the  courts,  and  when  legally  sur- 
ro^idered  places  them  in  approved 
homes  for  adoption.  The  Society 
also  cares  for  children  teitqK)rarily 
until  their  parents  are  able  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  them.  In  conjtmc- 
tion  with  the  Hcwne  the  Society 
maintains  an  emplo3mient  bureau, 
and  twelve  industrial  schools,  whidi 
receive  children  who  are  not  el^^ibfe 
to  the  public  schools  on  acmtiBir  ^ 
lack  of  proper  clothing  or  inability 
to  attend  regularly. 


In  Chicago  there  is  no  city  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  inebriates. 
Recently  an  unfortimate  man  was 
picked  up  by  a  policeman  who  found 
him  after  he  had  been  l3ring  out  of 
doors  without  help  or  care  for  two 
days.  The  sufferer  was.  However, 
refused  admission  to  the  county 
hospital.  In  former  times  if  a  per- 
son of  inebriate  habits  had  influence 
or  influential  relatives  he  could  be 
sent  to  the  county  hospital  to  sober 
up  and  be  fitted  for  reappearance  in 
public.  The  expense  to  the  liospital 
for  this  class  of  patients  was  very 
large.  They  occupied  room  that 
was  needed  for  other  objects  of  pub- 
He  charity,  and  so  they  are  no 
longer  admitted. 


*  * 


Professor  E.  R.  Johnstone,  the 
principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Girls  and  Boys  has  originated  a  sys- 
tem of  rewarding  good  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
school  which  is  new  to  institutions 
of  this  kind.  A  camp  has  been 
located  five  miles  west  of  Vineland, 
the  site  of  the  school,  to  which  the 
children  are  taken  for  an  outing. 
They  are  kept  under  the  same 
supervision   that  they   would   have 
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Iowa  State  Board  of  Control,  will 
in  the  evening  discuss  "Purposes  of 
Prison  Control  and  Discipline." 
Mr.  Michael  Heymann  of  New  Or- 
leans will  speak  of  "The  Progress 
of  Reform  in  Louisiana." 

On  Wednesday  morning  Colonel 
Richard  Sylvester,  superintendent 
of  police,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
present  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  police  efforts  irl  cities,  and  Pro- 
fessor Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Indiana,  the  report  on  discharged 
prisoners.  The  Wednesday  even- 
ing session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  prison 
physician.  There  will  b^  addresses 
by  Dr.  John  T.  Bird,  physician  of 
the  Ionia  State  Reformatory,  Mich- 
igan, and  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooke, 
Jr.,  physician  of  the  Maryland  State 
Penitentiary,  Baltimore,  on  these 
subjects,  respectively:  "The  Mental 
and  Physical  Effect  of  Recreation 
and  Privileges  on  the  Inmates,"  and 
•*The  Tendency  to  Contract  Infect- 
ious and  Contagious  Diseases 
Greater  in  the  Prisoner  than  in  the 
Free  Man." 

There  will  be  excursions  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  to 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  and 
to  various  points  of  interest  in  the 
city  and  vicinity.  The  delegates  are 
invited  to  remain  over  Thursday, 
on  which  day  they  will  have  a  choice 
between  two  excursions  for  which 
the  local  committee  has  made  pro- 
vision, the  one  to  Atlantic  City,  and 
the  other  by  boat  on  the  Delaware 
River  to  Cramps'  shipyard,  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  Fort 
Mifflin.      

Every  decade  brings  shorter 
hours  for  those  who  merely  work, 
but  for  those  who  would  succeed 
there  is  no  time  table. 


CARE  OF  MOTHERLESS  INFANTS. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities .  Aid  Association  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  on  the  Care  of 
Motherless  Infants  has  issued  its 
fourth  annual  report.  The  Com- 
mittee had  under  its  care  during  the 
year  112  children,  of  whom  45  were 
placed  in  free  homes  through  the 
placing-out  agency  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  two  were 
returned  to  their  parents,  twelve 
died,  and  fifty-three  are  board- 
ing in  families  under  the  care  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  mortality 
among  the  foundlings  boarded  in 
families  under  the  care  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  as  follows: 

Mortality. 
Per  cent. 

During  year  ending  March  gi,  1899.  55.9 

During  year  ending  March  31,  1900.  3r.i 

During  year  ending  March  31,  1901.  18.9 

During  year  ending  March  31, 1902.  10.7 

"The  mortality  among  these  chil- 
dren,'' says  the  report,  "notwith- 
standing all  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  their  condition  before 
coming  into  our  care,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  rate  which  is  lower,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  than  the  rate  of 
mortality  (thirteen  per  cent)  among 
all  children  under  two  years  of  age 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

"The  decrease  of  the  mortality  in 
the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
work  was  largely  due  to  the  very 
general  employment  of  wet  nurses 
for  the  younger  and  weaker  babies. 
The  remarkable  further  reduction 
which  has  been  secured  during  the 
fourth  year  is  largely  due,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  fact  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, all  the  babies  have  been 
turned  over  to  the   Committee  as 
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vy>r>  a%  xrrjc'/.'fA  at  Bcllevue  Hos- 
|/tjj«;  r//  rh;>i  remaining  in  the  hos- 
j/,Ul  oV*T  l-Acrity-f^Air  hours — ^in- 
%u^A*\  oi  V-rng  transferred  from 
lV:;>rvivr  ♦//  Kan^lalKft  Island,  and 
•;j#'r^  fi,>/},Hr'/f]  iff  the  Committee/' 
1 5i*^  ff«jf/il^er  of  chiWren  placed  in 
Ifffutittt^ti  ir^'j:  h^^mes  each  year 
j;H,'^r  tl'e  )M:i(inwnf(  of  the  work  is 
'4%   fo;iov»»>; 

tfutut^  y*'i»r  ^n^tnu  M^nM  31,  i8«//'»  3 

i;«r  r^ii  y^^f  *'f>'Jir,i(  Mstrt.h  31 «  1900  .  18 

ihmuii  f^Hf^nfUftti  Mar'.h  3'«  i'/>i"  3* 

iftittttii  y*^*r  ^ufUnn  M»rch  31,  1902,.  45 

fOI 

Of  fh<*  101  children  placed  for 
HsUfifiitfU  13  fiavc  l>een  kept  by  the 
f^rnili^ti  with  whom  they  were 
oriKJii^lly  UfurtU'tl  by  the  agent  of 
fh*'  joint  r/;imnitti*e,  For  the  rc- 
m^mthiC  K4,  exrcllent  permanent 
boim-ij  iiii^t  l^<rn  provided  by  the 
pl.40i/^  out  ;jj^«'tMy  of  the  State 
i  IhtnUin  Aid  Association.  The 
A  :.oH.ihoM  hat)  tlii'i'i*  trainrd  agents 
ini  pl;w  inj/ out  woik,  whose  biisi- 
urtti  M  iJ>  \tt  ImmI  hoini*H  for  children, 
to  iiil't*  the  <  luldtni  to  their  homes, 
hut\  to  vi{>it  tiM'tu  fr<*^|iinitly  in  their 
hoUiiti  utitil  thi'v  arc?  Ic*^;ally  adopted. 

A  thoiou^h  ifivrr>ti^ation  i.H  made 
Mn  to  thi'  ilmuiiivv  and  citTum- 
tiiaiMcn  ti\  laniilirH  applying  for 
ihiidini*  and  mo  chilrl  i**  plarrd  in  a 
hntiir  niiltl  otu*  of  titr  a^rntM  han 
MTU  till'  liniiir  and  titr  lainily,  aiul 
inimilli'd  trIiahU*  propir  in  the* 
nn^lihniliuiMl.  A  (In  a  child  has 
hern  plaic'dniit  it  ii  vinitrd  frr« 
cpirnlly  nnltl  il  i^^  Icfsilly  adoplrd 
and  in  Imlhn  •^npnvnrd  thttmf.jh 
c'onrMpnndniiT  with  llir  jn'itn  pal 
rntn  and  olItriM 

When  thr  wmli  nf  ihc  (  ninmllli  r 
WMN  HtttrtcMl  only  a  liniitiMJ  nnnihri 
of  fn\uullin^:v  Itiini  tin*  llimnrltei 
of  Mnnhallan  and  tlir  MmnN  sMiri 
tnkcn  in  chai>;r,  tlio  (  •annii'^niMn*! 


of  Charities  for  those  boroughs 
having  agreed  to  pay  $2  per  week 
per  capita  for  twenty-five  babies. 
The  public  officials  widi  whom  die 
Committee  has  worked  have,  how- 
ever, watched  the  work  carefully 
and  have  become  so  convinced  of  its 
value  that  each  year  has  been 
marked  by  some  request  from  diem 
for  an  extension  of  its  scope. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Kii^ 
County  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  in  October,  1900, 
to  undertake  an  extension  of  its 
work  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens.. 

The  greatest  economy,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  value  of  the. work  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  these  children 
are  placed  in  excellent  family  homes 
Ijefore  they  reach  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  ar^"  thus  removed,  once 
for  all,  from  the  ranks  of  de- 
pendents. 

The  question  arises  whether  the 
experiment  of  boarding  foundling 
children  in  families  has  now  been 
carried  sufficiently  far  by  the  two. 
private  societies  to  demonstrate  fully 
its  value  and  to  place  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Chanties  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuming  its  entire 
management  and  financial  support. 


NcN'cr  seem  wiser  or  more  learned 
than  tlie  people  you  are  with.  Wear 
ynur  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a 
private  pocket,  and  bring  it  out 
when  called    for. — chesUrfieU, 


*  * 


The  most  satisfactory  things  in 
lil'e  aie  love  and  sympathy;  but 
these,  like  fame,  must  come  spon- 
laneiMislv  and  indirectly,  if  they 
«««me  ;\\  all,  and  not  he  sought  as  a 
•^peuhc  end  of  direct  aim  in  them- 
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A  nUDC  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


New  York  is  to  have  a  new  trade 

school  for  girls  which  will  open  its 

doors  November  i.     A  noteworthy 

feature  of  the  School  is  that  not  only 

will    scholars    be    taught    free    of 

tuition,  but  that  they  will  also  be 

paid  wages  while  learning.     In  this 

respect  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  as  the  new  organi- 
zation is  to  be  called,  is  unique, 
among  the  industrial  schools  of  this 
city.  Nearly  one  hundred  scholar- 
ships of  $100  each  have  already 
been  given  for  the  first  year's 
course,  also  the  funds  to  hire  and 
equip  a  suitable  building  and  to  en- 
gage a  corps  of  instructors.  "The 
need  for  a  trade  school  for  girls  in 
New  York  has  been  felt  for  years 
by  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which 
working  girls  live,"  says  the 
prospectus  issued  by  those  who  are 
promoting  the  enterprise.  "The  re- 
sult of  careful  investigation  has 
been  to  confirm  the  conviction  al- 
ready existing  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent persons  that  the  wagfes  of  un- 
skilled labor  among  women  are  con- 
stantly declining,  while  there  is  a 
correspondingly  good  opportunity 
for  highly  skilled  labor  of  which 
the  supply  is  totally  inadequate.  To 
provide  skilled  labor  is  therefore 
the  first  object  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Schodl  for  Girls. 

"But  skilled  labor  implies  more 
than  manual  dexterity  alone.  For 
if  dexterity  were  the  only  considera- 
tion we  might  endorse  the  faulty 
apprentice  system  already  in  vogue 
in  many  of  the  trades,  a  wasteful 
method  of  instruction  consuming  a 
greater  amount  of  time  than  neces- 
sary, as  apprentices  are  in  many  in- 


stances not  only  learners,  but  also 
errand  girls  and  general  helpers. 
The  loss  of  time  means  a  cor- 
responding wage  loss.  The  ap- 
prentice system  apart  from  its 
wasteful  method  of  teaching  dex- 
terity, involves  no  consideration  of 
those  other  features  that  make  a 
truly  skilled-labor  class.  Such  a 
class  can  be  developed  only  where 
a  trade  becomes  an  industrial  art, 
where  fhe  worker  is  interested  in 
her  work,  sees  its  relations  to  other 
forms  of  industry  both  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  the  past,  and  through  in- 
telligent work  attains'  an  inspira- 
tion for  a  higher  life.  The  work  of 
the  Trade  School  should  thus  be 
ethical  as  well  as  economic.  It 
should  aim  at  producing  not  .only 
the  best  work  but  also  the  best  type 
of  worker. 

"The  most  important  element  on 
the  economic  side  of  the  production 
of  skilled  labor  in  a  highly  dynamic 
society,  is  ability  to  shift  from  one 
occupation  to  another.  Proper 
trade  instruction  then  does  not  in- 
volve so  inuch  the  learning  of  a  sin- 
gle trade  as  it  does  the  adequate  use 
of  those  tools  which  form  the  basis 
of  many  trades.  Such  tools  are  for 
example,  the  needle,  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  the  paste  brush.  The 
use  of  the  needle  leads  to  beading, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  millinery, 
etc. ;  ^  of  the  sewing-machine  a 
countless  variety  of  occupations, 
machine  operating,  dressmaking, 
upholstery,  etc.;  and  the  paste 
brush,  fans,  lamp  shades,  book- 
binding, etc.  The  plan  of  the 
School  also  includes  cooking  as  a 
trade,  and  those  branches  of  laundry 
work  that  may  be  classed  as  trades, 
e.  g.,  pressing  for  various  trades, 
doing  up  laces,  etc. 

"A  careful  investigation  has  been 
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soon  as  received  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital— no  child  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital oVer  twenty-four  hours — in- 
stead of  being  transferred  from 
Bellevue  to  Randall's  Island,  and 
there  discharged  to  the  Committee." 
The  number  of  children  placed  in 
permanent  free  homes  each  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work  is 
as  follows: 

During  year  ending  March  31,  18^9..  3 

During  year  ending  March  3r,  1900..  18 

Duiing  year  ending  March  31,  1901..  32 

During  year  ending  March  31,  1902..  48 

lOI 

Of  the  10 1  children  placed  for 
adoption  13  have  been  kept  by  the 
families  with  whom  they  were 
originally  boarded  by  the  agent  of 
the  joint  committee.  For  the  re- 
maining 84,  excellent  permanent 
homes  have  been  provided  by  the 
placing-out  agency  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The 
Association  has  three  trained  agents 
for  placing-out  work,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  find  homes  for  children, 
to  take  the  children  to  their  homes, 
and  to  visit  them  frequently  in  their 
homes  until  they  are  legally  adopted. 

A  thorough  investigation  is  made 
as  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  families  applying  for 
children,  and  no  child  is  placed  in  a 
home  until  one  of  the  agents  has 
seen  the  home  and  the  family,  and 
consulted  reliable  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  a  child  has 
been  placed-out  it  is  visited  fre- 
quently until  it  is  legally  adopted 
and  is  further  supervised  through 
correspondence  with  the  foster  par- 
ents and  others. 

When  the  work  of  the  Committee 
was  started  only  a  limited  number 
of  foundlings  from  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were 
taken  in  charge,  the  Commissioner 


of  Charities  for  those  boroughs 
having  agreed  to  pay  $2  per  week 
per  capita  for  twenty-five  babies. 
The  public  officials  with  whom  the 
Committee  has  worked  have,  how- 
ever, watched  the  work  carefully 
and  have  become  so  convinced  of  its 
value  that  each  year  has  been 
marked  by  some  request  from  them 
for  an  extension  of  its  scope. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Kings 
County  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  in  October,  1900, 
to  undertake  an  extension  of  its 
work  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brookl)m 
and  Queens.. 

The  greatest  economy,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  value  of  the  .work  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  these  children 
are  placed  in  excellent  family  homes 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  ar^"  thus  removed,  once 
for  all,  from  the  ranks  of  de- 
pendents. 

The  question  arises  whether  the 
experiment  of  boarding  foundling 
children  in  families  has  now  been 
carried  sufficiently  far  by  the  two. 
private  societies  to  demonstrate  fully 
its  value  and  to  place  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuming  its  entire 
management  and  financial  support. 

Never  seem  w^iser  or  more  learned 
than  the  people  you  are  with.  Wear 
your  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a 
private  pocket,  and  bring  it  out 
when  called  for. — chesterfieU. 

The  most  satisfactory  things  in 
life  are  love  and  sympathy;  but 
these,  like  fame,  must  come  spon- 
taneously and  indirectly,  if  they 
come  at  all,  and  not  be  sought  as  a 
specific  end  of  direct  aim  in  them- 
selves. 
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A  TIMK  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


New  York  is  to  have  a  new  trade 

school  for  girls  which  will  open  its 

doors  November  i.     A  noteworthy 

feature  of  the  School  is  that  not  only 

will    scholars    be    taught    free    of 

tuition,  but  that  they  will  also  be 

paid  wages  while  learning.     In  this 

respect  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  as  the  new  organi- 
zation is  to  be  called,  is  unique, 
among  the  industrial  schools  of  this 
city.  Nearly  one  hundred  scholar- 
ships of  $ioo  each  have  already 
been  given  for  the  first  year's 
course,  also  the  funds  to  hire  and 
equip  a  suitable  building  and  to  en- 
gage a  corps  of  instructors.  "The 
need  for  a  trade  school  for  girls  in 
New  York  has  been  felt  for  years 
by  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which 
working  girls  live,"  says  the 
prospectus  issued  by  those  who  are 
promoting  the  enterprise.  "The  re- 
sult of  careful  investigation  has 
been  to  confirm  the  conviction  al- 
ready existing  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent persons  that  the  wagfes  of  un- 
skilled labor  among  women  are  con- 
stantly declining,  while  there  is  a 
correspondingly  good  opportunity 
for  highly  skilled  labor  of  which 
the  supply  is  totally  inadequate.  To 
provide  skilled  labor  is  therefore 
the  first  object  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Schocfl  for  Girls. 

"But  skilled  labor  implies  more 
than  manual  dexterity  alone.  For 
if  dexterity  were  the  only  considera- 
tion we  might  endorse  the  faulty 
apprentice  system  already  in  vogue 
in  many  of  the  trades,  a  wasteful 
method  of  instruction  consuming  a 
greater  amount  of  time  than  neces- 
sary, as  apprentices  are  in  many  in- 


stances not  only  learners,  but  also 
errand  girls  and  general  helpers. 
The  loss  of  time  means  a  cor- 
responding wage  loss.  The  ap- 
prentice system  apart  from  its 
wasteful  method  of  teaching  dex- 
terity, involves  no  consideration  of 
those  other  features  that  make  a 
truly  skilled-labor  class.  Such  a 
class  can  be  developed  only  where 
a  trade  becomes  an  industrial  art, 
where  tlie  worker  is  interested  in 
her  work,  sees  its  relations  to  other 
forms  of  industry  both  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  the  past,  and  through  in- 
telligent work  attains'  an  inspira- 
tion for  a  higher  life.  The  work  of 
the  Trade  School  should  thus  be 
ethical  as  well  as  economic.  It 
should  aim  at  producing  not  .only 
the  best  work  but  also  the  best  type 
of  worker. 

"The  most  important  element  on 
the  economic  side  of  the  production 
of  skilled  labor  in  a  highly  dynamic 
society,  is  ability  to  shift  from  one 
occupation  to  another.  Proper 
trade  instruction  then  does  not  in- 
volve so  inuch  the  learning  of  a  sin- 
gle trade  as  it  does  the  adequate  use 
of  those  tools  which  form  the  basis 
of  many  trades.  Such  tools  are  for 
example,  the  needle,  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  the  paste  brush.  The 
use  of  the  needle  leads  to  biding, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  millinery, 
etc. ;  of  the  sewing-machine  a 
countless  variety  of  occupations, 
machine  operating,  dressmaking, 
upholstery,  etc.;  and  the  paste 
brush,  fans,  lamp  shades,  book- 
binding, etc.  The  plan  of  the 
School  also  includes  cooking  as  a 
trade,  and  those  branches  of  laundry 
work  that  may  be  classed  as  trades, 
e.  g.,  pressing  for  various  trades, 
doing  up  laces,  etc. 

"A  careful  investigation  has  been 
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numerous  families  encouraged  to 
trust  to  chance  by  the  handing  out 
of  doles,  inadequate  and  injudicious, 
with  the  same  gambling  spirit  in  our 
own  action,  trusting  that  in  some 
way  they  will  work  out  their  own 
salvation  and  not  trouble  us  again. 

To  an  experienced  eye  many  of 
our  investigations  will  appear  crude 
and  superficial,  not  carried  far  enough 
to  be  of  any  value,  or  carried  too 
far,  gathering  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less information  which  has  no  value 
in  the  after  treatment.  As  Mr. 
Devine  says  in  "The  Practice  of 
Charity,"  "if  the  investigation  is 
wise  and  complete  it  will  reveal  per- 
sonal sources  and  facts  which  will 
enable  the  situation  to  be  met  with- 
out outside  aid,  and  in  this  way  in 
a  large  proportion  of  instances  in- 
vestigation might  be  said  to  become 
a  substitute  for  relief." 

Before  considering  the  method  of 
investigation  it  would  be  well  to 
clearly  understand  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  itself,  and  what  our  con- 
ception is  of  its  aim,  and  the  result 
we  desire  to  obtain  by  reason  of 
conducting  it.  The  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation should  not  be  merely  to 
find  out  about  people,  nor  should 
we  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  help  to 
the  suppression  of  imposture.  Mere 
curiosity  should  not  actuate  us  to 
probe  into  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whose  failures  or  trials  have 
brought  them  to  us  in  the  time  of 
distress.  It  is  a  method  of  diag- 
nosis rather  than  a  checking  of  im- 
posture. It  would  indeed  be  .a 
thankless  task  if  our  work  ended 
there.  If  we  are  to  do  justly  we 
must  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  refuse  to  act  until  we  are  fully 
enlightened,  until  we  are  reasonably 
satisfied  that  we  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  conditions.     We  have 


a  higher  end  nn  view  than  mere  re- 
lief, or  the  recording  of  a  family 
history  that  they  may  be  classified 
as  "worthy"  or  "unworthy."  Our 
work  should  be  systematically  and 
faithfully  conducted. 

A  physician  when  called  in  to 
make  an  examination  may  decide  in 
a  moment  from  the  clearly  evident 
s^-mptoms  that  the  patient  has 
pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever.  He 
does  not  stop,  there,  but  goes  care- 
fully on  in  his  examination  to 
learn  if  other  organs  are  involved 
and  wliat  resources  the  patient  has 
within  himself  to  withstand  the  dis- 
ease. From  the  personal  and  family 
history  he  learns  if  there  is  a  predis- 
position to  any  organic  weakness, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  habits 
and  conditions  he  knows  which 
remedies  to  apply. 

So  our  aim  should  be  to  learn 
thoroughly  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation the  true  condition  of  those 
whom  we  are  asked  to  bring  back 
into  their  normal  condition,  in  Iffe. 
Too  often,  after  a  brief  interroga- 
tion in  the  office,  or  a  short  visit 
in  the  home,  a  judgment  is  formed 
.  upon  very  little  information  and  a 
course  of  treatment  is  decided  upon 
based  on  superficial  impressions 
which  later  we  may  find  were  en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cambridge,  says  "investiga- 
tion should  mean  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire history,  character  and  resources 
of  the  whole  family,  a  gathering  of 
all  the  information  possible  from 
every  available  source  with  a  view 
to  searching  out  the  real  causes  of 
need,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  applying 
remedies  for  their  permanent  re- 
moval ;  not  ignoring,  but  looking  be- 
yond the  present  material  need,  and 
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seeking  to  supply,  as  far  as  we  can, 
those  needs  that  touch  character, 
training,  equipment/' 

The  investigation  will  probably 
begin  in  the  district  office  where  the 
applicant  makes  the  first  appeal  for 
assistance.  A  crisis  has  come  in  the 
family  affairs,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
fancied  need,  and  if  we  are  to  be  of 
genuine  help  it  must  be  met  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness.  It  is  essential 
to  the  full  drawing  out  of  facts,  and 
to  their  giving  us  their  full  confi- 
dence and  good  will,  that  this  sym- 
pathy be  clearly  shown.  They  are 
not  appearing  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
or  a  municipal  relief  officer,  taught 
from  experience  to  look  upon  the 
majority  of  applicants  as  im- 
jjostors,  but  coming  into  the  office  of 
a  society  with  a  very  long  name 
whose  functions  they  do  not  clearly 
understand,  but  are  expecting  to  ob- 
tain relief,  and  certainly  where  they 
ought  to  meet  with  friends.  The 
same  courtesy  should  be  shown  as 
to  any  of  our  friends  coming  on  pri- 
vate business;  therefore  the  confer- 
ence should  always  take  place  in  a 
private  room,  where  it  cannot  be 
overheard  by  office  boys,  other  ap- 
plicants, or  people  in  on  general  busi- 
ness. No  applications  for  aid  to  a 
family  should  be  taken  from  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
if  after  a  short  consultation  it  is 
found  that  she  has  a  husband,  his 
position  as  head  of  the  family  should 
be  recognized  and  insisted  upon,  and 
he  be  requested  to  call  in  place  of 
his  wife. 

Beyond  taking  the  names  of  the 
parents  and  the  address,  no  notes 
should  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  applicants  either  in  the  office  or 
the  home  when  visited.  Doing: 
more  leads  to  suspicion  that  they  are 
to  be  written  up.    It  is  humiliating 


enough  to  many  to  have  to  ask  for 
assistance  without  having  their 
self-respect  lowered  by  being  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  a  case. 

Following  up  an  application  made 
at  the  office,  of  course,  we  have  na 
difficulty  in  introducing  ourselves  at 
the  homes,  but  much  of  our  investi- 
gation is  done  at  the  request  of  pri- 
vate individuals  or  of  the  overseer 
of  the  poor,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
reinvestigating  families  receiving 
outdoor  relief  from  this  official.  It 
is  but  right  that  in  these  cases  wc 
should  show  the  same  courtesy  as  we 
would  in  calling  on  any  strangers 
and  give  some  explanation  of  out 
visit. 

When  investigating  for  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state  our  official  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
If  the  family  is  not  previously 
known  to  us,  we  appear  as  his  agent ; 
if  they  are,  we  can  make  a  friendly 
call,  when  they  will  be  likely  to 
broach  the  subject  of  their  request 
themselves.  We  can  often  see  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  A  word  of  ad- 
vice or  a  suggestion  may  be  given 
which  will  be  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  Thus  a  course  adverse  to 
their  wishes  may  be  recommended 
to  the  overseer  without  leading  them 
to  consider  it  grounds  for  a  personal 
grievance  or  interfering  with  our 
friendly  relation  with  the  family. 

Some  time  ago  the  superintendent 
of  the  poor  in  Buffalo  was  requested 
to  mail  his  requests  for  investiga- 
tions instead  of  sending  the  appli- 
cants to  the -office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  plan  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  People 
never  can  understand  why  they  are 
sent  about  from  one  office  to  the 
other,  and  if  the  applicant  is  finally 
refused,  the  reason  for  the  decision. 
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numerous  families  encouraged  to 
trust  to  chance  by  the  handing  out 
of  doles,  inadequate  and  injudicious, 
with  the  same  gambling  spirit  in  our 
own  action,  trusting  that  in  some 
way  they  will  work  out  their  own 
salvation  and  not  trouble  us  again. 

To  an  experienced  eye  many  of 
our  investigations  will  appear  crude 
and  superficial,  not  carried  farenough 
to  be  of  any  value,  or  carried  too 
far,  gathering  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less information  which  has  no  value 
in  the  after  treatrnent.  As  Mr. 
Devine  says  in  "The  Practice  of 
Charity,"  "if  the  investigation  is 
wise  and  compl€4e  it  will  reveal  per- 
sonal sources  and  facts  which  will 
enable  the  situation  to  be  met  with- 
out outside  aid,  and  in  this  way  in 
a  large  proportion  of  instances  in- 
vestigation might  be  said  to  become 
a  substitute  for  relief." 

Before  considering  the  method  of 
investigation  it  would  be  well  to 
clearly  understand  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  itself,  and  what  our  con- 
ception is  of  its  aim,  and  the  result 
we  desire  to  obtain  by  reason  of 
conducting  it.  The  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation should  not  be  merely  to 
find  out  about  people,  nor  should 
we  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  help  to 
the  suppression  of  imposture.  Mere 
curiosity  should  not  actuate  us  to 
probe  into  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whose  failures  or  trials  have 
brought  them  to  us  in  the  time  of 
distress.  It  is  a  method  of  diag- 
nosis rather  than  a  checking  of  im- 
posture. It  would  indeed  be  .a 
thankless  task  if  our  work  ended 
there.  If  we  are  to  do  justly  we 
must  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  refuse  to  act  until  we  are  fully 
enlightened,  until  we  are  reasonably 
satisfied  that  we  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  conditions.     We  have 


a  higher  end  'in  view  than  mere  re- 
lief, or  the  recording  of  a  family 
history  that  they  may  be  classified 
as  "worthy"  or  "unworthy."  Our 
work  should  be  systematically  and 
faithfully  conducted. 

A  physician  when  called  in  to 
make  an  examination  may  decide  in 
a  moment  from  the  clearly  evident 
symptoms  that  the  patient  has 
pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever.  He 
does  not  stop,  there,  but  goes  care- 
fully on  in  his  examination  to 
learn  if  other  organs  are  involved 
and  wTiat  resources  the  patient  has 
within  himself  to  withstand  the  dis- 
ease. From  the  personal  and  family 
history  he  learns  if  there  is  a  predis- 
position to  any  organic  weakness, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  habits 
and  conditions  he  knows  which 
remedies  to  apply. 

So  our  aim  should  be  to  learn 
thoroughly  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation the  true  condition  of  those 
whom  we  are  asked  to  bring  back 
into  their  normal  condition,  in  life. 
Too  often,  after  a  brief  interroga- 
tion in  the  office,  or  a  short  visit 
in  the  home,  a  judgment  is  formed 
.  upon  very  little  information  and  a 
course  of  treatment  is  decided  upon 
based  on  superficial  impressions 
which  later  we  may  find  were  en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cambridge,  says  "investiga- 
tion should  mean  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire history,  character  and  resources 
of  the  whole  family,  a  gathering  of 
all  the  information  possible  from 
every  available  source  with  a  view 
to  searching  out  the  real  causes  of 
need,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  applying 
remedies  for  their  permanent  re- 
moval ;  not  ignoring,  but  looking  be- 
yond the  present  material  need,  and 
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capable  or  look  on  him  with  suspi- 
cion if  he  finds  people  inquiring 
about  him.  Landlords  will  not  say 
anything  in  disfavor  of  tenants  who 
pay  their  rents,  and  if  they  are  in 
arrears  they  will  press  them  more 
closely  thinking  the  charity  society 
will  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  opinion  of  relatives  will  often 
throw  a  side  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  family,  and  show  just 
where  the  responsibility  for  failure 
rests,  though  as  a  source  of  relief 
their  patience  and  pocketbooks  may 
long  since  have  been  exhausted.  Peo- 
ple generally  show  an  unwillingness 
to  have  their  relatives  visited  or 
written  to,  and  their  wishes  should 
be  considered  though  we  may  refuse 
to  give  aid  until  well-to-do  relatives 
have  first  been  applied  to.  Many 
families  now  dependent  on  the  city 
would  probably  be  cared  for  by 
relatives  if  indoor  relief  was  the  only 
alternative  offered,  and  in  our  efforts 
to  educate  the  community  to  a  sense 
of  its  responsibilty,  we  should  not 
overlook  those  who  are  bound  also 
by  the  ties  of  relationship. 

Old  neighbors  and  landlords  may 
be  tactfully  questioned  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  the  information 
gained  from  pastors,  physicians,  day 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
storekeepers,  will  show  the  family 
in  its  social  relations,  which  must  be 
considerecf  as  well  as  its  parental 
and  filial. 

Police  and  truant  officers  may 
sometimes  have  to  be  consulted; 
postmen  often  are  helpful;  the 
bureau  of  vital  statistics  keeps 
records  of  marriag^es.  If  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
bank  account,  the  public  officials 
may  be  asked  to  make  inquiry,  as  it 
IS  onlv  a  courtesy  when  information 
is  granted  directly  to  us  by  the  bank. 


Inquiry  in  other  cities  may  be  made 
through  the  charity  organization 
society,  if  one  exists;-  if  not,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  postmaster,  the 
mayor,  or  chief  police  officer,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  will 
always  be  replied  to.  In  seeking  in- 
formation of  strangers  in  our  own 
city,  a  personal  interview  is  prefera- 
ble. We  can  estimate  better  the 
value  of  the  statements,  and  can  in 
conversation  draw  out  more.  People 
do  not  like  to  put  down  in  writing 
anything  unfavorable  to  the  family, 
nor  do  they  write  as  fully  as  they 
converse. 

The  investigation  should  be  thor- 
ough for  the  sake  also  of  the  impres- 
sion it  makes.  If  it  is  wisely  and  ably 
conducted  more  people  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  It  is  not  a  popu- 
lar part  of  OUT  work  either  with  the 
general  public  or  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  prompt.  No  one 
should  suffer  on  account  of  our 
dilatoriness.  It  should  be  honest 
and  painstaking,  seeking  only  the 
best  good,  never  seeking  our  own- 
benefit,  leaving  no  one  neglected,  but 
trusting  only  in  what  can  be  clearly 
established. 

•  Though  the  principles  of  organ- 
ized charity  are  now  recognized  by 
the  more  thoughtful  and  progressive 
workers  in  the  community,  there 
are  still  many  who  give  without 
much  thought  and  inquiry.  The  re^ 
lief  of  needv  families  in  their  homes 
is  still  considered  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  the  chief  function  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
by  its  success  or  failure  in  this  direc- 
tion it  is  iudged.  As  this  work  has 
to  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  in-* 
tellieent,  thorough  investigation,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  as  agents  of  the 
Society  our  part  of  it  is  done  well. 
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soon  as  received  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital— no  child  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital over  twenty-four  hours — ^in- 
stead of  being  transferred  from 
Bellevue  to  Randall's  Island,  and 
there  discharged  to  the  Committee." 
The  number  of  children  placed  in 
permanent  free  homes  each  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work  is 
as  follows: 


During  year  ending  March  31,  i8«,9.. 
During  year  ending  March  31,  1900.. 
Duiing  year  ending  March  31,  1901.. 
During  year  ending  March  31,  1902.. 


3 
18 

32 
48 

lOI 


Of  the  10 1  children  placed  for 
adoption  13  have  been  kept  by  the 
families  with  whom  they  were 
originally  boarded  by  the  agent  of 
the  joint  committee.  For  the  re- 
maining 84,  excellent  permanent 
homes  have  been  provided  by  the 
placing-out  agency  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The 
Association  has  three  trained  agents 
for  placing-out  work,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  find  homes  for  children, 
to  take  the  children  to  their  homes, 
and  to  visit  them  frequently  in  their 
homes  until  they  are  legally  adopted. 

A  thorough  investigation  is  made 
as  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  families  applying  for 
children,  and  no  child  is  placed  in  a 
home  until  one  of  the  agents  has 
seen  the  home  and  the  family,  and 
consulted  reliable  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  a  child  has 
been  placed-out  it  is  visited  fre- 
quently until  it  IS  legally  adopted 
and  is  further  supervised  through 
correspondence  with  the  foster  par- 
ents and  others. 

When  the  work  of  the  Committee 
was  started  only  a  limited  number 
of  foundlings  from  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were 
taken  in  charge,  the  Commissioner 


of  Charities  for  those  boroughs 
having  agreed  to  pay  $2  per  week 
per  capita  for  twenty-five  babies. 
The  public  officials  with  whom  the 
Committee  has  worked  have,  how- 
ever, watched  the  work  carefully 
and  have  become  so  convinced  of  its 
value  that  each  year  has  been 
marked  by  some  request  from  them 
for  an  extension  of  its  scope. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Kings 
County  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  in  October,  1900, 
to  undertake  an  extension  of  its 
work  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brookl3m 
and  Queens.. 

The  greatest  economy,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  value  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  these  children 
are  placed  in  excellent  family  homes 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  are  thus  removed,  once 
for  all,  from  the  ranks  of  de- 
pendents. 

The  question  arises  whether  the 
experiment  of  boarding  foundling 
children  in  families  has  now  been 
carried  sufficiently  far  by  the  two 
private  societies  to  demonstrate  fully 
Its  value  and  to  place  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuming  its  entire 
management  and  financial  support. 

Never  seem  wiser  or  more  learned 

than  the  people  you  are  with.    Wear 

your  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a 

private    pocket,    and    bring    it    out 

when  called  iox,— chesterfield. 

*  * 

* 

The  most  satisfactory  things  in 
life  are  love  and  sympathy;  but 
these,  like  fame,  must  come  spon- 
taneously and  indirectly,  if  they 
come  at  all,  and  not  be  sought  as  a 
specific  end  of  direct  aim  in  them- 
selves. 
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A  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


New  York  is  to  have  a  new  trade 

school  for  girls  which  will  open  its 

doors  November  i.     A  noteworthy 

feature  of  the  School  is  that  not  only 

will    scholars    be    taught    free    of 

tuition,  but  that  they  will  also  be 

paid  wages  while  learning.     In  this 

respect  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  as  the  new  organi- 
zation is  to  be  called,  is  unique, 
among  the  industrial  schools  of  this 
city.  Nearly  one  hundred  scholar- 
ships of  $100  each  have  already 
been  given  for  the  first  year's 
course,  also  the  ftmds  to  hire  and 
equip  a  suitable  building  and  to  en- 
gage a  corps  of  instructors.  "The 
need  for  a  trade  school  for  girls  in 
New  York  has  been  felt  for  years 
by  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which 
working  girls  live,"  says  the 
prospectus  issued  by  those  who  are 
promoting  the  enterprise.  "The  re- 
sult of  careful  investigation  has 
been  to  confirm  the  conviction  al- 
ready existing  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent persons  that  the  wag'es  of  un- 
skilled labor  among  women  are  con- 
stantly declining,  while  there  is  a 
correspondingly  good  opportunity 
for  highly  skilled  labor  of  which 
the  supply  is  totally  inadequate.  To 
provide  skilled  labor  is  therefore 
the  first  object  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Schodl  for  Girls. 

"But  skilled  labor  implies  more 
than  manual  dexterity  alone.  For 
if  dexterity  were  the  only  considera- 
tion we  might  endorse  the  faulty 
apprentice  system  already  in  vogue 
in  many  of  the  trades,  a  wasteful 
method  of  instruction  consuming  a 
greater  amount  of  time  than  neces- 
sary, as  apprentices  are  in  many  in- 


stances not  only  learners,  but  also 
errand  girls  and  general  helpers. 
The  loss  of  time  means  a  cor- 
responding wage  loss.  The  ap- 
prentice system  apart  from  its 
wasteful  method  of  teaching  dex- 
terity, involves  no  consideration  of 
those  other  features  that  make  a 
truly  skilled-labor  class.  Such  a 
class  can  be  developed  only  where 
a  trade  becomes  an  industrial  art, 
where  the  worker  is  interested  in 
her  work,  sees  its  relations  to  other 
forms  of  industry  both  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  the  past,  and  through  in- 
telligent work  attains  an  inspira- 
tion for  a  higher  life.  The  work  of 
the  Trade  School  should  thus  be 
ethical  as  well  as  economic.  It 
should  aim  at  producing  not  .only 
the  best  work  but  also  the  best  type 
of  worker. 

"The  most  important  element  on 
the  economic  side  of  the  production 
of  skilled  labor  in  a  highly  dynamic 
society,  is  ability  to  shift  from  one 
occupation  to  another.  Proper 
trade  instruction  then  does  not  in- 
volve so  much  the  learning  of  a  sin- 
gle trade  as  it  does  the  adequate  use 
of  those  tools  which  form  the  basis 
of  many  trades.  Such  tools  are  for 
example,  the  needle,  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  the  paste  brush.  The 
use  of  the  needle  leads  to  biding, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  millinery, 
etc. ;  of  the  sewing-machine  a 
countless  variety  of  occupations, 
machine  operating,  dressmaking, 
upholstery,  etc. ;  and  the  paste 
brush,  fans,  lamp  shades,  book- 
binding, etc.  The  plan  of  the 
School  also  includes  cooking  as  a 
trade,  and  those  branches  of  laundry 
work  that  may  be  classed  as  trades, 
e.  g.,  pressing  for  various  trades, 
doing  up  laces,  etc. 

"A  careful  investigation  has  been 
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made  of  the  opinions  both  of  em- 
ployers and  of  representatives  of 
organized  labor  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  such  a  school.  The  opin- 
ion has  been  very  generally  ex- 
pressed that  such  a  school  would 
be  extremely  useful.  Both  employ- 
ers and  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  win  be  represented  on  the 
management  of  the  Trade  School. 

"As  has  been  indicated,  the  use 
of  tools  rather  than  the  teaching  of 
trades  is  the  method  of  instruction 
to  be  carried  out.  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  those  branches  of  work 
will  be  especially  considered  that  in- 
volve a  woman's  natural  taste  and 
inclination,  and  care  will  be  taken 
that  those  trades  will  be  included  for 
which  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand and  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  skilled  la- 
bor to  rise. 

"The  pupils  upon  \yhom  the  Trade 
School  counts  would  otherwise  be 
employed  as  apprentices,  in  which 
case  they  would  receive  a  small  wage 
— on  an  average  of  $2.50  per  week. 
It  cahnot  be  expected  during  the 
first  few  years  of  a  Trade  School's 
existence  that  the  families  from 
which  the  pupils  of  the  school  would 
come  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
temporary  economic  sacrifice  for 
sthe  sake  of  any  possible  permanent 
economic  gain.  A  system  of  schol- 
arships equivalent  or  slightly  lower 
in  amount  to  that  of  the  current 
apprentice  wages  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  attract  desirable  pupils  for 
the  first  year  of  the  school's  exist- 
ence, this  system  having  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  London  for 
many  years.  Superintendent  Max- 
well of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
co-operate  in  deciding  to  whom  the 
scholarships  shall  be  granted.  Schol- 
arships should  be  granted  to  success- 


ful competitors  on  a  merit  scale,  to 
be  determined  by  the  School." 

The  Trustees  of  the  School  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  as  di- 
rector Professor  Mary  S.  Wool- 
man,  who  has  done  so  much  to  build 
up  the  Industrial  Arts  Department 
in  Teachers'  College.  Under  her 
direction  the  courses  are  being 
planned  and  the  teachers  chosen, 
while  her  time  at  present  and  that 
of  two  assistants  is  being  devoted 
to  a  close  investigation  of  the  kind 
of  training  each  trade  requires  be- 
fore workers  can  be  regarded  as 
skilled. 

The  list  of  officers  and  managers 
includes  Miss  Virgini?i  Potter,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  Mrs.  J.  Hellman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Ollesheimer,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  vice-presi- 
dents; J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  treas- 
urer ;  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  secretary ; 
Miss  Louise  B.  Lockwood,  assistant 
secretary,  and  Prof.  Mary  S.  Wool- 
man,  director.  Additional  names  on 
the  advisory  board  are  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Edward 
R.  Hewitt  ,Miss  Grace  Dodge,  Pro- 
fessor Williston,  Robert  Hunter, 
Miss  Kate  Claghom,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Coman  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, W.  H.  Maxwell,  Dean 
Russell,  Robert  A.  Ogden,  Adolpe 
Openhyn,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Felix  Adler,  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Bier,  A.  J.  Boulton,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Deane,  Miss  Lillie  Folke,  Miss  De 
Graffenreid,  Miss  Helen  F.  Greene, 
Charles  Healy,  Mrs.  Archibald  A. 
Hill,  John  B.  Hubert,  M.  E.  Kauf- 
man, John  Martin,  Miss  Leonora 
O'Reilly,  Miss  F.  N.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Price,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Mrs.  V.  D.  Sinkovitch,  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  Miss  E.  L.  Will- 
iams, and  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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Iowa  State  Board  of  Control,  will 
in  the  evening  discuss  "Purposes  of 
Prison  Control  and  Discipline-" 
Mr.  Michael  Heymann  of  New  Or- 
leans will  speak  of  'The  Progress 
of  Reform  in  Louisiana," 

On  Wednesday  morning  Colonel 
Richard  Sylvester,  superintendent 
of  police,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
present  the  report  of  the  conunittee 
on  police  efforts  irt  cities,  and  Pro- 
fessor Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Indiana,  the  report  on  discharged 
prisoners.  The  Wednesday  even- 
ing session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  prison 
physician.  There  will  b6  addresses 
by  Dr.  John  T.  Bird,  physician  of 
the  Ionia  State  Reformatory,  Mich- 
igan, and  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooke, 
Jr.,  physician  of  the  Maryland  State 
Penitentiary,  Baltimore,  on  these 
subjects,  respectively:  "The  Mental 
and  Physical  Effect  of  Recreation 
and  Privileges  on  the  Inmates,"  and 
•*The  Tendency  to  Contract  Infect- 
ious and  Contagious  Diseases 
Greater  in  the  Prisoner  than  in  the 
Free  Man." 

There  will  be  excursions  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  to 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  and 
to  various  points  of  interest  in  the 
city  and  vicinity.  The  delegates  are 
invited  to  remain  over  Thursday, 
on  which  day  they  will  have  a  choice 
between  two  excursions  for  which 
the  local  committee  has  made  pro- 
vision, the  one  to  Atlantic  City,  and 
the  other  by  boat  on  the  Delaware 
River  to  Cramps'  shipyard,  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  Fort 
Mifljin.      

Every  decade  brings  shorter 
hours  for  those  who  merely  work, 
but  for  those  who  would  succeed 
there  is  no  time  table. 


CARE  or  MOTHERLESS  INFANTS. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  on  the  Care  of 
Motherless  Infants  has  issued  its 
fourth  annual  report.  The  Com- 
mittee had  under  its  care  during  the 
year  112  children,  of  whom  45  were 
placed  in  free  homes  through  the 
placing-out  agency  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  two  were 
returned  to  their  parents,  twelve 
died,  and  fifty-three  are  board- 
ing in  families  under  the  care  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  mortality 
among  the  foundlings  boarded  in 
families  under  the  care  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  as  follows: 

Morulity. 
Percent. 

During  year  ending  March  gi,  1899.  55.9 
During  year  ending  March  31,  1900.  31.1 
During  year  ending  March  31,  1901.  1S.9 
During  year  ending  March  31, 1902.  10.7 

"The  mortality  among  these  chil- 
dren," says  the  report,  "notwith- 
standing all  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  their  condition  before 
coming  into  our  care,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  rate  which  is  lower,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  than  the  rate  of 
mortality  (thirteen  per  cent)  among 
all  children  under  two  years  of  age 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

"The  decrease  of  the  mortality  in 
the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
work  was  largely  due  to  the  very 
general  employment  of  wet  nurses 
for  the  younger  and  weaker  babies. 
The  remarkable  further  reduction 
which  has  been  secured  during  the 
fourth  year  is  largely  due,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  fact  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, all  the  babies  have  been 
turned  over  to   the   Committee  as 
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numerous  families  encouraged  to 
trust  to  chance  by  the  handing  out 
of  doles,  inadequate  and  injudicious, 
with  the  same  gambling  spirit  in  our 
own  action,  trusting  that  in  some 
way  they  will  work  out  their  own 
salvation  and  not  trouble  us  again. 

To  an  experienced  eye  many  of 
our  investigations  will  appear  crude 
and  superficial,  not  carried  far  enough 
to  be  of  any  value,  or  carried  too 
far,  gathering  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less information  which  has  no  value 
in  the  after  treatment.  As  Mr. 
Devine  says  in  "The  Practice  of 
Charity,"  "if  the  investigation  is 
wise  and  complete  it  will  reveal  per- 
sonal sources  and  facts  which  will 
enable  the  situation  to  be  met  with- 
out outside  aid,  and  in  this  way  in 
a  large  proportion  of  instances  in- 
vestigation might  be  said  to  become 
a  substitute  for  relief." 

Before  considering  the  method  of 
investigation  it  would  be  well  to 
clearly  understand  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  itself,  and  what  our  con- 
ception is  of  its  aim,  and  the  result 
we  desire  to  obtain  by  reason  of 
conducting  it.  The  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation should  not  be  merely  to 
find  out  about  people,  nor  should 
we  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  help  to 
the  suppression  of  imposture.  Mere 
curiosity  should  not  actuate  us  to 
probe  into  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whose  failures  or  trials  have 
brought  them  to  us  in  the  time  of 
distress.  It  is  a  method  of  diag- 
nosis rather  than  a  checking  of  im- 
posture. It  would  indeed  be  «a 
thankless  task  if  our  work  ended 
there.  If  we  are  to  do  justly  we 
must  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  refuse  to  act  until  we  are  fully 
enlightened,  until  we  are  reasonably 
satisfied  that  we  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  conditions.     We  have 


a  higher  end  'in  view  than  mere  re- 
lief, or  the  recording  of  a  family 
history  that  they  may  be  classified 
as  "worthy"  or  "unworthy."  Our 
work  should  be  systematically  and 
faithfully  conducted. 

A  physician  when  called  in  to 
make  an  examination  may  decide  in 
a  moment  from  the  clearly  evident 
symptoms  that  the  patient  has 
pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever.  He 
does  not  stop,  there,  but  goes  care- 
fully on  in  his  examination  to 
learn  if  other  organs  are  involved 
and  what  resources  the  patient  has 
within  himself  to  withstand  the  dis- 
ease. From  the  personal  and  family 
history  he  learns  if  there  is  a  predis- 
position to  any  organic  weakness, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  habits 
and  conditions  he  knows  which 
remedies  to  apply. 

So  our  aim  should  be  to  learn 
thoroughly  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation the  true  condition  of  those 
whom  we  are  asked  to  bring  back 
into  their  normal  condition,  in  life. 
Too  often,  after  a  brief  interroga- 
tion in  the  office,-  or  a  short  visit 
in  the  home,  a  judgment  is  formed 
.  upon  very  little  information  and  a 
course  of  treatment  is  decided  upon 
based  on  superficial  impressions 
which  later  we  may  find  were  en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cambridge,  says  "investiga- 
tion should  mean  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire history,  character  and  resources 
of  the  whole  family,  a  gathering  of 
all  the  information  possible  from 
every  available  source  with  a  view 
to  searching  out  the  real  causes  of 
need,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  applying 
remedies  for  their  permanent  re- 
moval ;  not  ignoring,  but  looking  be- 
yond the  present  material  need,  and 
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seeking  to  supply,  as  far  as  we  can, 
those  needs  that  touch  character, 
training,  equipment/' 

The  investigation  will  probably 
begin  in  the  district  office  where  the 
applicant  makes  the  first  appeal  for 
assistance.  A  crisis  has  come  in  the 
family  affairs,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
fancied  need,  and  if  we  are  to  be  of 
genuine  help  it  must  be  met  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness.  It  is  essential 
to  the  full  drawing  out  of  facts,  and 
to  their  giving  us  their  full  confi- 
dence and  good  will,  that  this  sym- 
pathy be  clearly  shown.  They  are 
not  appearing  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
or  a  municipal  relief  officer,  taught 
from  experience  to  look  upon  the 
majority  of  applicants  as  im- 
fK)stors,  but  coming  into  the  office  of 
a  society  with  a  very  long  name 
whose  functions  they  do  not  clearly 
understand,  but  are  expecting  to  ob- 
tain relief,  and  certainly  where  they 
ought  to  meet  with  friends.  The 
same  courtesy  should  be  shown  as 
to  any  of  our  friends  coming  on  pri- 
vate business;  therefore  the  confer- 
ence should  always  take  place  in  a 
private  room,  where  it  cannot  be 
overheiard  by  office  boys,  other  ap- 
plicants, or  people  in  on  general  busi- 
ness. No  applications  for  aid  to  a 
family  should  be  taken  from  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
if  after  a  short  consultation  it  is 
found  that  she  has  a  husband,  his 
position  as  head  of  the  family  should 
be  recognized  and  insisted  upon,  and 
he  be  requested  to  call  in  place  of 
his  wife. 

Beyond  taking  the  names  of  the 
parents  and  the  address,  no  notes 
should  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  applicants  either  in  the  office  or 
the  home  when  visited.  Doing: 
more  leads  to  suspicion  that  they  are 
to  be  written  up.    It  is  humiliating 


enough  to  many  to  have  to  ask  for 
assistance  without  having  their 
self-respect  lowered  by  being  coa- 
sidered  nothing  more  than  a  case. 

Following  up  an  application  made 
at  the  office,  of  course,  we  have  na 
difficulty  in  introducing  ourselves  at 
the  homes,  but  much  of  our  investi- 
gation is  done  at  the  request  of  pri- 
vate individuals  or  of  the  overseer 
of  the  poor,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
reinvestigating  families  receiving 
outdoor  relief  from  this  official.  It 
is  but  right  that  in  these  cases  wc 
should  show  the  same  courtesy  as  we 
would  in  calling  on  any  strangers 
and  give  some  explanation  of  out 
visit. 

When  investigating  for  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state  our  official  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
If  the  family  is  not  previously 
known  to  us,  we  appear  as  his  agent; 
if  they  are,  we  can  make  a  friendly 
call,  when  they  will  be  likely  to 
broach  the  subject  of  their  request 
themselves.  We  can  often  see  a  way- 
out  of  the  difficulty.  A  word  of  ad- 
vice or  a  suggestion  may  be  given 
which  will  be  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  Thus  a  course  adverse  to 
their  wishes  mav  be  recommended 
to  the  overseer  without  leading  them 
to  consider  it  grounds  for  a  personal 
grievance  or  interfering  with  our 
friendly  relation  with  the  family. 

Some  time  ago  the  superintendent 
of  the  poor  in  Buffalo  was  requested 
to  mail  his  requests  for  investiga- 
tions instead  of  sending  the  appli- 
cants to  the  'Office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  plan  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  People 
never  can  understand  why  they  are 
sent  about  from  one  office  to  the 
other,  and  if  the  applicant  is  finally- 
refused,  the  reason  for  the  decision, 
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has  to  be  given  by  the  official  with 
whom  it  properly  rests,  and  not  by 
the  investigating  body.  This  method 
is  followed  in  our  investigations  for 
dispensaries  and  other  institutions. 

In  investigating  families  receiv- 
ing relief  from  the  city  it  is  well 
to  acquaint  ourselves  first  with  such 
information  as  is  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor — 
•the  birthplace,  occupation,  names, 
and  ages  of  the  children,  and  the 
reasons  for  applying  for  aid.  It 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  later  and 
also  establishes  a  basis  for  conversa- 
tion. 

If  there  is  sickness  we  naturally 
begin  by  making  inquiries  about  the 
patient.  -This  leads  to  talk  about 
his  occupation,  if  it  is  injurious  to 
health,  or  especially  hazardous.  If 
the  wife  is  doing  the  nursing  alone, 
we  may  learn  of  relatives  whether 
in  the  city  or  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  If  not  hear-d  from,  it  may 
be  explained  by  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  write.  If  the  house  is  in 
a  dilapidated  condition  the  landlord 
is  generally  complained  of  and  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  will  be  volun- 
teered in  the  general  conversation  as 
to  the  expense  of  living.  Having 
often  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
landlords  of  a  tenement  district,  and 
their  leniency  or  otherwise,  we  get 
an  idea  as  to  whether  the  family  are 
likely  to  be  in  arrears  for  rent  or 
not.  Too  many  questions  should 
not  be  asked,  but  by  using  tact  and 
ingenuity  we  can  obtain  the  facts 
we  require  without  arousing  sus- 
picion. We  should  not  allow  our 
visit  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  investi- 
gation; rather  as  that  of  a  friend 
come  to  talk  over  their  difficulties 
and  to  do  what  is  possible  to  help 
overcome  them. 

Through    conversation    with    the 


children  we  can  obtain  much  in- 
formation that  is  helpful,  by  talking 
of  their  school  and  playmates,  what 
they  hope  to  be  when  they  grow  up, 
like  father  or  uncle  or  some  other 
relative. 

Because  the  investigator  may  be 
obliged  to  take  the  position  of 
friendly  visitor,  as  well  as  agent,  it 
should  not  be  an  excuse  for  not 
thoroughly  covering  the  ground  on 
the  first  visit  with  the  idea  that  it 
does  not  matter  and  can  be  done 
again.  What  may  be  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation  may  be  overlooked, 
and  a  wrong  decision  as  to  future 
treatment  arrived  at  which  may  have 
to  be  altered  later,  and  thus  time 
and  energy  are  lost  and  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  matter  questioned. 
No  investigation  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  which  mainly  consists  of 
statements  made  by  the  applicants 
themselves,  even  if  to  these  are 
added  our  impressions  gained  in 
their  homes. 

We  may  think  ourselves  very 
shrewd  and  wise  and  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  by 
merely  looking  at  people  and  sizing 
them  up  and  after  all  find  ourselves 
very  much  mistaken.  Inquiry  of  near 
neighbors  is  generally  unwise  for 
several  reasons.  It  should  not  be 
made  public  in  the  neighborhood 
that  a  family  has  applied  for  assist- 
ance. We  should  do  all  that  we  can 
to  maintain  their  self-respect.  If  in- 
quiry is  made  of  neighbors  kindly 
disposed,  they  are  not  likely  to  say 
anything  prejudicial  and  will  prob- 
ably inform  the  family  that  we  have- 
been  asking  questions.  If  they  are 
not  friendly  they  may  make  state- 
ments not  absolutely  true.  Present 
landlords  or  employers  should  sel- 
dom be  inquired  of.  An  employer 
will  be  likely  to  consider  a  man  less 
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capable  or  loOk  on  him  with  suspi- 
cion if  he  finds  people  inquiring 
about  him.  Landlords  will  not  say 
anything  in  disfavor  of  tenants  who 
pay  their  rents,  and  if  they  are  in 
arrears  they  will  press  them  more 
closely  thinking  the  charity  society 
will  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  opinion  of  relatives  will  often 
throw  a  side  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  family,  and  show  just 
where  the  responsibility  for  failure 
rests,  though  as  a  source  of  relief 
their  patience  and  pocketbooks  may 
long  since  have  been  exhausted.  Peo- 
ple generally  show  an  iinwillingness 
to  have  their  relatives  visited  or 
written  to,  and  their  wishes  should 
be  considered  though  we  may  refuse 
to  give  aid  until  well-to-do  relatives 
have  first  been  applied  to.  Many 
families  now  dependent  on  the  city 
would  probably  be  cared  for  by 
relatives  if  indoor  relief  was  the  only 
alternative  offered,  and  in  our  efforts 
to  educate  the  community  to  a  sense 
of  its  responsibilty,  we  should  not 
overlook  those  who  are  bound  also 
by  the  ties  of  relationship. 

Old  neighbors  and  landlords  may 
be  tactfully  questioned  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  the  information 
gained  from  pastors,  physicians,  day 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
storekeepers,  will  show  the  family 
in  its  social  relations,  which  must  be 
considerecf  as  well  as  its  parental 
and  filial. 

Police  and  truant  officers  may 
sometimes  have  to  be  consulted; 
postmen  often  are  helpful;  the 
bureau  of  vital  statistics  keeps 
records  of  marriag^es.  If  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
bank  account,  the  public  officials 
may  be  asked  to  make  inquiry,  as  it 
is  onlv  a  courtesv  when  information 
is  granted  directly  to  us  by  the  bank. 


Inquiry  in  other  cities  may  be  made 
through  the  charity  organization 
society,  if  one  exists ;  if  not,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  postmaster,  the 
mayor,  or  chief  police  officer,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  will 
always  be  replied  to.  In  seeking  in- 
formation of  strangers  in  our  own 
city,  a  personal  interview  is  prefera- 
ble. We  can  estimate  better  the 
value  of  the  statements,  and  can  in 
conversation  draw  out  more.  People 
do  not  like  to  put  down  in  writing 
anything  unfavorable  to  the  family, 
nor  do  they  write  as  fully  as  they 
converse. 

The  investigation  should  be  thor- 
ough for  the  sake  also  of  the  impres- 
sion it  makes.  If  it  is  wisely  and  ably 
conducted  more  people  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  It  is  not  a  popu- 
lar part  of  our  work  either  with  the 
general  public  or  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  prompt.  No  one 
should  suffer  on  account  of  our 
dilatoriness.  It  should  be  honest 
and  painstaking,  seeking  only  the 
best  good,  never  seeking  our  own- 
benefit,  leaving  no  one  neglected,  but 
trusting  only  in  what  can  be  clearly 
established. 

'  Though  the  principles  of  organ- 
ized charity  are  now  recognized  by 
the  more  thoughtful  and  progressive 
workers  in  the  community,  there 
are  still  many  who  give  without 
much  thought  and  inquiry.  The  rc^ 
lief  of  needv  families  in  their  homes 
is  still  considered  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  the  chief  function  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
by  its  success  or  failure  in  this  direc-- 
tion  it  is  judged.  As  this  work  has 
to  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  in-* 
tellieent,  thorough  investigation,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  as  agents  of  the 
Society  our  part  of  it  is  done  well. 
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numerous  families  encouraged  to 
trust  to  chance  by  the  handing  out 
of  doles,  inadequate  and  injudicious, 
with  the  same  gambling  spirit  in  our 
own  action,  trusting  that  in  some 
way  they  will  work  out  their  own 
salvation  and  not  trouble  us  again. 

To  an  experienced  eye  many  of 
our  investigations  will  appear  crude 
and  superficial,  not  carried  far  enough 
to  be  of  any  value,  or  carried  too 
far,  gathering  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less information  which  has  no  value 
in  the  after  treatment.  As  Mr. 
Devine  says  in  "The  Practice  of 
Charity,"  "if  the  investigation  is 
wise  and  complete  it  will  reveal  per- 
sonal sources  and  facts  which  will 
enable  the  situation  to  be  met  with- 
out outside  aid,  and  in  this  way  in 
a  large  proportion  of  instances  in- 
vestigation might  be  said  to  become 
a  substitute  for  relief." 

Before  considering  the  method  of 
investigation  it  would  be  well  to 
clearly  understand  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  itself,  and  what  our  con- 
ception is  of  its  aim,  and  the  result 
we  desire  to  obtain  by  reason  of 
conducting  it.  The  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation should  not  be  merely  to 
find  out  about  people,  nor  should 
we  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  help  to 
the  suppression  of  imposture.  Mere 
curiositv  should  not  actuate  us  to 
probe  into  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whose  failures  or  trials  have 
brought  them  to  us  in  the  time  of 
distress.  It  is  a  method  of  diag- 
nosis rather  than  a  checking  of  im- 
posture. It  would  indeed  be  a 
thankless  task  if  our  work  ended 
there.  If  we  are  to  do  justly  we 
must  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  refuse  to  act  until  we  are  fully 
enlightened,  until  we  are  reasonably 
satisfied  that  we  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  conditions.     We  have 


a  higher  end  nn  view  than  mere  re- 
lief, or  the  recording  of  a  family 
history  that  they  may  be  classified 
as  "worthy"  or  "unworthy."  Our 
work  should  be  systematically  and 
faithfully  conducted. 

A  physician  when  called  in  to 
make  an  examination  may  decide  in 
a  moment  from  the  clearly  evident 
symptoms  that  the  patient  has 
pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever.  He 
does  not  stop,  there,  but  goes  care- 
fully on  in  his  examination  to 
learn  if  other  organs  are  involved 
and  wliat  resources  the  patient  has 
within  himself  to  withstand  the  dis- 
ease. From  the  personal  and  family 
history  he  learns  if  there  is  a  predis- 
position to  any  organic  weakness, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  habits 
and  conditions  he  knows  which 
remedies  to  apply. 

So  our  aim  should  be  to  learn 
thoroughly  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation the  true  condition  of  those 
whom  we  are  asked  to  bring  back 
into  their  normal  condition  in  Iffe. 
Too  often,  after  a  brief  interroga- 
tion in  the  office,  or  a  short  visit 
in  the  home,  a  judgment  is  formed 
.  upon  very  little  information  and  a 
course  of  treatment  is  decided  upon 
based  on  superficial  impressions 
which  later  we  may  find  were  en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  general 
secretarv  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties  of  Cambridge,  says  "investiga- 
tion should  mean  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire history,  character  and  resources 
of  the  whole  family,  a  gathering  of 
all  the  information  possible  from 
every  available  source  with  a  view 
to  searching  out  the  real  causes  of 
need,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  applying 
remedies  for  their  permanent  re- 
moval ;  not  ignoring,  but  looking  be- 
yond the  present  material  need,  and 
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seeking  to  supply,  as  far  as  we  can, 
those  needs  that  touch  character, 
training,  equipment." 

The  investigation  will  probably 
begin  in  the  district  office  where  the 
applicant  makes  the  first  appeal  for 
assistance.  A  crisis  has  come  in  the 
family  affairs,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
fancied  need,  and  if  we  are  to  be  of 
genuine  help  it  must  be  met  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness.  It  is  essential 
to  the  ftdl  drawing  out  of  facts,  and 
to  their  giving  us  their  full  confi- 
dence and  good  will,  that  this  sym- 
pathy be  clearly  shown.  They  are 
not  appearing  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
or  a  municipal  relief  officer,  taught 
from  experience  to  look  upon  the 
majority  of  applicants  as  im- 
postors, but  coming  into  the  office  of 
a  society  with  a  very  long  name 
whose  functions  they  do  not  clearly 
understand,  but  are  expecting  to  ob- 
tain relief,  and  certainly  where  they 
ought  to  meet  with  friends.  The 
same  courtesy  should  be  shown  as 
to  any  of  our  friends  coming  on  pri- 
vate business;  therefore  the  confer- 
ence should  always  take  place  in  a 
private  room,  where  it  cannot  be 
overheard  by  office  boys,  other  ap- 
plicants, or  people  in  on  general  busi- 
ness. No  applications  for  aid  to  a 
family  should  be  taken  from  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
if  after  a  short  consultation  it  is 
found  that  she  has  a  husband,  his 
position  as  head  of  the  family  should 
be  recognized  and  insisted  upon,  and 
he  be  requested  to  call  in  place  of 
his  wife. 

Beyond  taking  the  names  of  the 
parents  and  the  address,  no  notes 
should  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  applicants  cither  in  the  office  or 
the  home  when  visited.  Doing: 
more  leads  to  suspicion  that  they  are 
to  be  written  up.    Tt  is  humiliating 


enough  to  many  to  have  to  ask  for 
assistance  without  having  their 
self-respect  lowered  by  being  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  a  case. 

Following  up  an  application  made 
at  the  office,  of  course,  we  have  na 
difficulty  in  introducing  ourselves  at 
the  homes,  but  much  of  our  investi- 
gation is  done  at  the  request  of  pri- 
vate individuals  or  of  the  overseer 
of  the  poor,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
reinvestigating  families  receiving 
outdoor  relief  from  this  official.  It 
is  but  right  that  in  these  cases  wc 
should  show  the  same  courtesy  as  we 
would  in  calling  on  any  strangers 
and  give  some  explanation  of  our 
visit. 

When  investigating  for  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state  our  official  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
If  the  family  is  not  previously 
known  to  us,  we  appear  as  his  agent ; 
if  they  are,  we  can  make  a  friendly 
call,  when  they  will  be  likely  to 
broach  the  subject  of  their  request 
themselves.  We  can  often  see  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  A  word  of  ad- 
vice or  a  suggestion  may  be  given 
which  will  be  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  Thus  a  course  adverse  to 
their  wishes  mav  be  recommended 
to  the  overseer  without  leading  them 
to  consider  it  grounds  for  a  personal 
grievance  or  interfering  with  our 
friendly  relation  with  the  family. 

Some  time  ago  the  superintendent 
of  the  poor  in  Buffalo  was  requested 
to  mail  his  requests  for  investiga- 
tions instead  of  sending  the  appli- 
cants to  the  office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  plan  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  People 
never  can  understand  why  they  are 
sent  about  from  one  office  to  the 
other,  and  if  the  applicant  is  finally- 
refused,  the  reason  for  the  decision 
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A  pleasant  appearing  old  man, 
with  shoulders  bent,  hair  long  and 
gray,  bearing  the  imprint  of  culture 
and  refinement,  called  at  our  office 
and  told  his  sad  story.  Sixteen 
years  ago  his  son,  an  only  child,  had 
left  his  home,  and  after  a  few  letters 
at  long  intervals,  all  trace  of  him  had 
been  lost. 

While  the  father  was  in  business, 
his  time  taken  up  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  he  had  not  seemed  to 
feel  his  loss  so  much,  but  now,  when 
be  began  to  realize  he  could  not  live 
many  years  longer,  the  desire  to  find 
the  son — now  a  man  forty  years  old 
— ^became  very  strong. 

An  advertisement  in  a  New  York 
paper  had  reached  his  western 
home,  of  a  firm  in  this  city 
bearing  his  family  name,  and 
a  member  of  this  firm  had  his 
son's  initials.  Much  against  the 
wishes  of  relatives,  he  took  what  lit- 
tle money  he  had  and  came  here  to 
investigate.  He  called  on  the  firm 
and  found  beyond  a  doubt  that  his 
visit  had  been  in  vain.  The  man 
was  a  stranger  and  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  his  lost  son.  Then  the 
old  man's  heart  failed  him.  His 
money  was  gone,  on  no  account 
would  he  write  to  relatives  for  more ; 
be  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  citv. 
At  last  he  heard  of  pur  Society.  He 
•came  and.  with  tears  streaming 
•down  his  face,  told  of  his  condition. 
He  said  he  would  die  on  the  street 
before  he  would  tell  the  people  at 
home  of  his  failure,  as  they  had  op- 
posed his  action  so  strongly. 

After  a  long,  kindly  talk  with 
bim,  he  consented  that  we  should 
write  to  his  brother.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cared  for  him  at  a  respect- 
able   boarding    house.      He    came 


daily  to  the  office  to  learn  if  news 
had  come  from  home.  As  the  days 
passed  and  no  letter  came,  we  wrote 
again,  and  still  again,  until  our 
hopes  began  to  die,  when  at  last  a 
letter  came  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent, containing  money  for  his 
transportation  home — also  a-  letter 
for  our  applicant,  which  he  at  once 
handed  us  to  r^d.  With  the 
familiarity  of  one  brother  writing 
to  another,  David  wrote,  "Well, 
Joseph,  you  have  made  a  bad  mess 
of  it  again  as  usual  .  .  .";  so  it 
seemed  this  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  been  off  on  one  pretense  or 
another  at  their  expense. 

By  this  time  his  linen  was  much 
soiled,  clothes  creased  and  untidy, 
and  the  man  himself  looked  quite 
dilapidated.  The  knowledge  that 
his  brother  had  written  brought  the 
sparkle  back  to  his  eye,  and  he  took 
new  courage.  Fresh  linen,  and 
shoes,  were  secured  for  him,  his 
clothes  well  brushed,  an  inviting 
lunch  prepared,  ticket  purchased, 
and  with  a  pleasant  visitor  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  train,  he  was  ready, 
for  his  trip  home. 

He  took  each  person  by  the  hand, 
and  with  thanks,  and  many  blessings, 
said  he  could  never  express  his  ap- 
preciation of  what  had  been  done  for 
him  here;  he  had  found  people  he 
had  not  believed  existed,  the  friends 
in  need,  who  had  fed,  clothed,  and 
cared  for  him  when  he  was  in  such 
trouble.  He  did  not  care  to  have 
us  telegraph  l^is  brother — as  **he  was 
sure  David  would  give  him  a  severe 
lecture  anyway,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  give  him  time  to  prepare  a 
stronger  one  than  he  deserved,  after 
the  terrible  experiences  he  had  been 
through  here." 

Later  a  letter  came  from  him, 
written  with  the  trembling  hand  of 
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capable  or  look  on  him  with  suspi- 
cion if  he  finds  people  inquiring 
about  him.  Landlords  will  not  say 
anything  in  disfavor  of  tenants  who 
pay  their  rents,  and  if  they  are  in 
arrears  they  will  press  them  more 
closely  thinking  the  charity  society 
will  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  opinion  of  relatives  will  often 
throw  a  side  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  family,  and  show  just 
where  the  responsibility  for  failure 
rests,  though  as  a  source  of  relief 
their  patience  and  pocketbooks  may 
long  since  have  been  exhausted.  Peo- 
ple generally  show  an  unwillingness 
to  have  their  relatives  visited  or 
written  to,  and  their  wishes  should 
be  considered  though  we  may  refuse 
to  give  aid  until  well-to-do  relatives 
have  first  been  applied  to.  Many 
families  now  dependent  on  the  city 
would  probably  be  cared  for  by 
relatives  if  indoor  relief  was  the  only 
alternative  offered,  and  in  our  efforts 
to  educate  the  community  to  a  sense 
of  its  responsibilty,  we  should  not 
overlook  those  who  are  bound  also 
by  the  ties  of  relationship. 

Old  neighbors  and  landlords  may 
be  tactfully  questioned  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  the  information 
gained  from  pastors,  physicians,  day 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
storekeepers,  will  show  the  family 
in  its  social  relations,  which  must  be 
considered  as  well  as  its  parental 
and  filial. 

Police  and  truant  officers  may 
sometimes  have  to  be  consulted; 
postmen  often  are  helpful:  the 
bureau  of  vital  statistics  keeps 
records  of  marriag'es.  If  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
bank  account,  the  public  officials 
may  be  asked  to  make  inquiry,  as  it 
is  only  a  courtesv  when  information 
is  granted  directly  to  us  by  the  bank. 


Inquiry  in  other  cities  may  be  made 
through  the  charity  organization 
society,  if  one  exists;  if  not,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  postmaster,  the 
mayor,  or  chief  police  officer,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  will 
always  be  replied  to.  In  seeking  in- 
formation of  strangers  in  our  own 
city,  a  personal  interview  is  prefera- 
ble. We  can  estimate  better  the 
value  of  the  statements,  and  can  in 
conversation  draw  out  more.  People 
do  not  like  to  put  down  in  writing 
anything  unfavorable  to  the  family, 
nor  do  they  write  as  fully  as  they 
converse. 

The  investigation  should  be  thor- 
ough for  the  sake  also  of  the  impres- 
sion it  makes.  If  it  is  wisely  and  ably 
conducted  more  people  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  It  is  not  a  popu- 
lar part  of  our  work  either  with  the 
general  public  or  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  prompt.  No  one 
should  suffer  on  account  of  our 
dilatoriness.  It  should  be  honest 
and  painstaking,  seeking  only  the 
best  good,  never  seeking  our  own 
benefit,  leaving  no  one  neglected,  but 
trusting  only  in  what  can  be  clearly 
established. 

'  Though  the  principles  of  organ- 
ized charity  are  now  recognized  by 
the  more  thoughtful  and  progressive 
workers  in  the  community,  there 
are  still  many  who  give  without 
much  thought  and  inquiry.  The  rc^ 
lief  of  needv  families  in  their  homes 
is  still  considered  bv  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  the  chief  function  of  the 
Qiarity  Organization  Society,  and 
by  its  success  or  failure  in  this  direc- 
tion It  is  iudged.  As  this  work  has 
to  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  in- 
tclHeent,  thorough  investigation,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  as  agents  of  the 
Society  our  part  of  it  is  done  well. 
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JN  THE  APPUUTION  BUREAU. 


A  pleasant  appearing  old  man, 
with  shoulders  bent,  hair  long  and 
gray,  bearing  the  imprint  of  culture 
and  refinement,  called  at  our  office 
and  told  his  sad  story.  Sixteen 
years  ago  his  son,  an  only  child,  had 
left  his  home,  and  after  a  few  letters 
at  long  intervals,  all  trace  of  him  had 
been  lost. 

While  the  father  was  in  business, 
his  time  taken  up  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  he  had  not  seemed  to 
feel  his  loss  so  much,  but  now,  when 
he  began  to  realize  he  could  not  live 
many  years  longer,  the  desire  to  find 
the  son — now  a  man  forty  years  old 
— ^became  very  strong. 

An  advertisement  in  a  New  York 
paper  had  reached  his  western 
home,  of  a  firm  in  this  city 
bearing  his  family  name,  and 
a  member  of  this  firm  had  his 
son's  initials.  Much  against  the 
wishes  of  relatives,  he  took  what  lit- 
tle money  he  had  and  came  here  to 
investigate.  He  called  on  the  firm 
and  found  beyond  a  doubt  that  his 
visit  had  been  in  vain.  The  man 
was  a  stranger  and  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  his  lost  son.  Then  the 
old  man's  heart  failed  him.  His 
money  was  gone,  on  no  account 
would  he  write  to  relatives  for  more ; 
he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city. 
At  last  he  heard  of  pur  Society.  He 
•came  and,  with  tears  streaming 
•down  his  face,  told  of  his  condition. 
He  said  he  would  die  on  the  street 
hefore  he  would  tell  the  people  at 
home  of  his  failure,  as  they  had  op- 
posed his  action  so  strongly. 

After  a  long,  kindly  talk  with 
him,  he  consented  that  we  should 
write  to  his  brother.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cared  for  him  at  a  respect- 
able   boarding    house.      He    came 


daily  to  the  office  to  learn  if  news 
had  come  from  home.  As  the  days 
passed  and  no  letter  came,  we  wrote 
again,  and  still  again,  until  our 
hopes  began  to  die,  when  at  last  a 
letter  came  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent, containing  money  for  his 
transportation  home — ^also  a-  letter 
for  our  applicant,  which  he  at  once 
handed  us  to  r^d.  With  the 
familiarity  of  one  brother  writing 
to  another,  David  wrote,  "Well, 
Joseph,  you  have  made  a  bad  mess 
of  it  again  as  usual  .  .  .";  so  it 
seemed  this  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  been  off  on  one  pretense  or 
another  at  their  expense. 

By  this  time  his  linen  was  much 
soiled,  clothes  creased  and  untidy, 
and  the  man  himself  looked  quite 
dilapidated.  The  knowledge  that 
his  brother  had  written  brought  the 
sparkle  back  to  his  eye,  and  he  took 
new  courage.  Fresh  linen,  and 
shoes,  were  secured  for  him,  his 
clothes  well  brushed,  an  inviting 
lunch  prepared,  ticket  purchased, 
and  with  a  pleasant  visitor  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  train,  he  was  ready, 
for  his  trip  home. 

He  took  each  person  by  the  hand, 
and  with  thanks,  and  many  blessings, 
said  he  could  never  express  his  ap- 
preciation of  what  had  been  done  for 
him  here;  he  had  found  people  he 
had  not  believed  existed,  the  friends 
in  need,  who  had  fed,  clothed,  and 
cared  for  him  when  he  was  in  such 
trouble.  He  did  not  care  to  have 
us  telegraph  l^is  brother — as  '*he  was 
sure  David  would  give  him  a  severe 
lecture  anyway,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  give  him  time  to  prepare  a 
stronger  one  than  he  deserved,  after 
the  terrible  experiences  he  had  been 
through  here." 

Later  a  letter  came  from  him, 
written  with  the  trembling  hand  of 
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age,  telling  of  his  safe  arrival  home. 
He  thought  they  were  just  a  little 
cool  to  him,  and  the  lecture  had  not 
been  forthcoming,  but  they  were 
glad  he  was  safe  at  home  with  them 
again.        ^^^^^^^    n.  h.  p. 

STATISTICS  or  DRUNKENNESS  IN  IMNANA. 


Information  now  being  collected 
by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Indiana  gives  for  the  first  time  ac- 
curate information  regarding  of- 
fenders and  the  cost  of  crime  in  that 
state.  In  the  regular  monthly  re- 
ports now  received  is  eiven  the 
daily  changes  in  the  population  of 
the  Indiana  jails. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest is  the  number  of  arrests  for 
intoxication.  These  reports  show 
that  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  30,  1902,  there  were  confined 
in  the  county  jails  for  intoxication 
5*336  persons— 157  women,  5,079 
men.    In  comparatively  few  of  these 

cases  were  there  re-arrests,  so  far 

• 

as  known.  Twenty-four  males  and 
two  females,  who  were  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  under,  are  reported  to 
have  been  arrested  for  intoxication. 
The  great  number  falls  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  35;  1,971  males  and 
86  females.  Between  the  ages  of 
35  and  60  there  were  1,733  "^^^  ^tnd 
32  women.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  arc  reported  as  60  years  and 
over,  and  1,213  ^^^  ^"^  38  women 
do  not  give  any  age.  The  expense  of 
caring  for  these  5,336  persons  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  caring 
for  the  same  number  of  tramps 
for  the  same  length  of  time. 
As  reported  by  the  sheriflFs,  it 
amounted  to  $15,088.36 — ^$2,499.50 
in  fees  and  $12,588.86  board.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
total  expense  to  the  public.     The 


largest  number  of  persons  confined 
for  intoxication  is  reported  in  Grant 
County,  599  men  and  7  women; 
total,  608.  They  cost  the  county 
$1,152.91.  Vigo  County  comes 
next  with  430 — 394  men  and  36 
women;  cost,  $1,330.90.  Miami 
County  reports  297  persons  con- 
fined for  intoxication — 2  women, 
295  men ;  the  cost  to  Ihe  county  was 
$784.30.  Madison  gives  281 — 12 
women,  269  men;  expense,  $926.20. 
Cass  County  reports  201,  all  men,  at 
an  expense  of  $571.10.  St.  Joseph 
County  cared  for  190  men  under 
this  charge.  The  expense  to  the 
county  was  $902.25.  Franklin, 
Hendricks,  Newton,  Pulaski,  Spen- 
cer, and  Vermillion  counties  report 
no  persons  confined  for  intoxication. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  has  recently  given  $20,- 
000  for  establishing  a  hospital  for 
tuberculosis  in  Portugal. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
Company  has  decided  to  build  a  new 
sanitarium  this  fall.  The  plans  call 
for  a  frame  building  100  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
When  completed,  the  sanitarium 
will  cost  $20,000,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
patients  by  the  first  of  January. 


* 


By  the  will  of  th^  late  Senator 
James  McMillan  of  Michigan  be- 
quests of  $1,000  each  are  left  to  the 
following  institutions  in  Detroit: 
The  Home  of  the  Friendless,  the 
Woman's  Hospital  and  Foundlings' 
Home,  the  Children's  Free  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor.  To  Grace  Hos- 
pital there  is  a  legacy  of  $60,000. 
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We  publish  in  this  number  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Investigation" 
by  a  district  agent  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society.  It  is 
naturally  colored  by  such  local  con- 
ditions as  the  fact  that  the  Society 
with  which  the  writer  is  connected 
investigates  applications  for  public 
outdoor  relief.  Its  moral  is  the  value, 
tor  new  workers,  of  attendance 
at  the  Summer  School  of  Applied 
Philanthropy,  and  systematic  train- 
ing in  a  good  district  office.  One 
who  has  had  such  training  will  be 
able  to  consider  more  carefully  the 
"effect  of  her  blunders  on  her  fami- 
lies" and  less  the  "possible  criticism 
of  her  superior  officers." 


«  « 


Mr.  William  Potts  of  New  York 
City  has  been  appointed  general 
secretary  of  the  Orange  Bureau  of 
Charities,  and  will  begin  his  work 
on  September  i.  Mr.  Potts  has  had 
considerable    experience    in    settle- 


ment work  in  New  York  City,  and 
was  secretary  for  many  years  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  was  its  president.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  active  business, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Century 
Club. 


The  advisory  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  King  of.  England  and  con- 
cerned with  the  erection  of  a  sana- 
torium for  tuberculosis,  has  an- 
nounced that  180  essays  were  sent  in 
in  competition  for  the  three  prizes 
which  were  announced  in  Chari- 
ties, February  15,  1902.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  making 
the  awards,  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  King,  the  prizes  were  given 
in  the  following  order:  Dr.  Arthur 
Latham,  with  Mr.  William  West  as 
architect,  London,  first  prize;  Dr. 
F.  J.  Wethered,  with  Messrs.  Law 
and  Allen,  architects,  London,  the 
second  prize;  the  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Morland,  with 
Mr.  G.  Morland,  architect,  Croy- 
don. Essays  by  the  following  were 
awarded  honorable  mention:  Dr. 
P.  S.  Kitchens,  Northampton,  with 
Mr.  R.  W.  Schuetz,  London,  archi-. 
tect ;  Dr.  Turban  Davos,  with  Mr.  J. 
Gros,  Zurich,  architect;  Dr.  Jane 
Walker,  with  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Brewer,  architects,  London ;  and  Dr. 
J.  P.  Wills,  Bexhill,  with  Mr.  Wills, 
London,  architect.  The  committee 
awarding  the  prizes  consisted  of 
Drs.  W.  H.  Broadbent,  chairman; 
R.  D.  Powell,  Felix  Semon,  Her- 
mann Weber,  C.  T.  Williams;  P. 
Horton-Smith  and  J.  F.  H.  Broad- 
bent,  secretaries. 


*  * 

-  * 


Plans  have  been  filed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan, 
for    three    two-story    brick    public 
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baths.  One  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Street,  west,  of  Second  Ave- 
nue ;  one  .on  the  west  side  of  Allen 
Street,  south  of  Rivington  Street, 
and  the  third  on  the  north  side  of 
Forty-first  Street,  east  of  Ninth 
Avenue.  They  are  to  be  constructed 
as  follows:  On  the  first  floor  there 
will  be  separate  waiting  rooms  for 
men  and  women,  and  separate  baths 
for  each.  The  men's  bath  will  have 
thirty-four'  showers  and  two  tubs, 
the  women's  twenty-nine  showers 
and  six  tubs.  The  second  floor  will 
be  g^ven  over  to  the  men  for  baths, 
with  thirty-eight  showers  and  two 
tubs.  .The  building  will  be  con- 
structed with  brick,  terra-cotta,  stone, 
marble  and  copper.  The  front  will 
be  of  ornamental  iron  work,  white 
Italian  marble,  and  granite,  with 
two  entrances,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  The  bath  on  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninth  Street  will  cost  $80,- 
000,  the  one  on  Allen  Street  $70,- 
000,  and  the  Forty-first  Street  bath 
$75,000,  a  total  cost  of  $225,000. 

These  baths  are  to  be  constructed 
in  general  after  the  plans  suggested 
by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  will 
be  noted  that  each  of  the  three  baths 
is  located  in  a  separate  neighbor- 
hood and  that  none  of  them  is  un- 
duly large.  In  this  respect  they  con- 
form to  the  commendable  plan  to 
have  many  public  baths  well  placed 
throughout  the  city  rather  than  a 
few  large  ones,  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  inaccessible  to  great  num- 
bers of  the  people. 


0  0 
* 


At  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, a  large  tent  has  been  erected 
on  the  lawn  as  a  dwelling  for  several 
of  the  consumptive  patients.    There 


is  much  enthusiasm  among  tlie  pa- 
tients at  the  hospital  concerning  the 
experiment,  and  their  co-operation 
with  the  physicians  will  facilitate 
matters  a  great  deal.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  as  successful  as  is  antici- 
pated, several  more  tents  will  be 
erected.  On  the  hospital  grounds 
not  far  from  the  cottages  is  an  ele- 
vated plateau  covered  with  ever- 
gVeens  and  screened  from  the  road 
by  a  grove  of  large  chestnut  •  trees. 
The  ground  here  is  five  hundred  feet 
above  tide  water,  and  this  is  the 
place  selected  for  the  tent  colony. 
The  percentage  of  cases  cured  and 
improved  at  this  institution  last 
.year  was  twenty -seven. 


The  Orange  Bureau  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities  has  issued  a  di- 
rectory of  the  societies  and  institu-^ 
tions  doing  philanthropic  work  in 
the  Oranges,  including  a  directory 
of  the  churches,  and  of  the  societies 
and  institutions  outside  of  the 
Oranges  that  can  be  used  by  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  directory  is 
a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  about 
sixty-five  pages,  covering  the  com- 
munity which  includes  the  cities  of 
Orange  and  East  Orange,  the  vil- 
lage of  South  Orange  and  the  town- 
ship of  South  Orange.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  directory  to  give  com- 
plete lists  of  all  the  societies  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  community  that  are 
doing  any  kind  of  charitable  work, 
also  such  state,  county,  or  other  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  public, 
and  private,  as  are  accessible  to 
needy  cases  from  the  Oranges,  and 
to  give  sufficient  information  about 
each  to  enable  the  charitably  dis- 
posed to  make  use  of  it  intelligently. 
There  is  included  a  comprehensive 
index  of  the  various  forms  of  need 
which  arise  and  the  names  of  the 
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school  it  was  found  that  the  school 
work  of  the  boys  was  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  girls.  An  investiga- 
tion was  ordered  to  ascertain  how 
far  smoking  was  to  blame  for  the 
boys'  inefficiency  and  low  moral  con- 
dition. The  investigation  extended 
over  several  months  of  close  obser- 
vation of  twenty  boys  whom  it  was 
known  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  of  twenty  boys  known  to 
be  inveterate  smokers.  The  known 
smokers  were  drawn  by  lot.  The 
pupils  investigated  were  from  the 
same  rooms  and  the  same  schools. 
The  ages  varied  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen, the  average  being  a  little  over 
fourteen.  Of  the  twenty  smokers, 
twelve  had  smoked  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several 
years.  All  used  cigarettes,  while 
some  of  them  also  used  pipes  and 
cigars  occasionally. 

The  following  report  represents 
the  observation  of  ten  teachers.  The 
table  shows  the  line  of  investigation 
and  also  the  results : 

Non- 
Smnkerit.  Smokers. 
No.    %      No.  J( 

X    Nervous 14  70  i    $ 

a.  Impaired  hearing t3  67  15 

3.  Poor  memory la  60  15^ 

4.  Bad  manners...."" 16  80  a  zo* 

5.  Low  deportment 18  go  15. 

6.«  Poor  physical  condition za  60  a  zo 

7.  Bad  moral  condition '4  70  .... 

8.  Bad  mental  condition z8  90  z    5 

9.  Street  loafers 16  80      

zo.  Out  nifirhts Z5  75  ••   •• 

zz.  Careless  in  dress.. za  60  430 

za.  Not  neat  and  clean za  60  z    5 

Z3.  Truants 10  50  . .  . . 

14.  Low  rank  in  studies z8  90  3  zs 

z5.  Failed  of  promotion ♦jq  ..  *a  . . 

z6.  Older  than  average  of  {irrade. . . .  zq  9s  a  zo 

Z7.  Untruthful 9  45  ••  •• 

z8.  Slow  thinkers Z9  95  3  z5 

Z9.  Poor   workers  or   not   able   to 

work  continuously 17    85        <    5 

ao.  Known    to    attend     church   or 

Sunday-school z      5       9  45 

*  Times. 

*    ♦ 

The  report  of  one  of  the  district 
nurses  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  for  the  month  of  August 
is  significant  of  the  beneficial  use 
which  may  be  made  of  excursions  to 
the  country  both  for  adults  and  for 


children  who  are  ill  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  as  well 
of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  op- 
portunities lor  fresh-air  work  for 
colored  people.  The  nurse  visited 
during  the  month  eighty-two  col- 
ored families,  making  ninety-nine 
calls  in  all.  From  these  families 
five  adults  were  sent  to  the  country 
fbr  one  week,  four  for  two  weeks, 
and  one  for  three  weeks.  Nineteen 
children  were  sent  on  vacations  in 
the  country  for  one  week,  ten  for 
two  weeks,  and  one  for  three  weeks. 
Twenty  adults  and  thirty  children 
were    sent   to    Edgewater    Creche ; 

seventy  adults  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  children  on  day  excur- 
sions to  Sea  Breeze;  five  adults  and 
eighteen  children  were  given  special 
excursion  tickets  to  Glen  Island,  and 
five  adults  and  twenty-two  children 
were  sent  on  special  excursions  to 
Coney  Island.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  board  was  $153.50;  for 
railroad  fare,  $16;  for  the  rent  of  a 
cottage,  $4.30;  for  car  fares,  $6;  a 
total  of  $179.80. 


The  International  Congress  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  was  opened  .  in  Brussels, 
August  6,.  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  Belgium  and  Duke 
Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria.  The 
delegates,  including  many  well- 
known  ophthalmologists,  are  seeking 
the  best  means  of  enabling  the  blind 
to  gain  a  livlihood,  and  examining 
the  methods  of  recreation  for  the 
blind  adopted  in  various  institutions. 


Almost  $7,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  private  individuals  to  the 
fund  for  developing  the  work  of  the 
cancer  research  department  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  It  is 
estimated  that  $650,000  will  be  re- 
quired for  these  investigations. 
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for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1902,  there  were-  in  Chicago  1,350 
deaths  £rom  consumption  and  222 
from  other  tubercular  diseases. 
For  the  same  period  of  last  year  the 
numbers  were,  respectively,  1,325 
and  209.  For  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  last  year  the  deaths  from 
these  diseases  were  2,495  ^^d  379, 
respectively. 


in  the  women's  dormitory  for  the 
'benefit  of  such  women,  or  women 
witii  children,  as  may  have  occasion 
to  ask  shelter  at  the  institution  and 
who  do  not  come  under  the  head- 
ings, "ordinarys,"  or  "regulars.". 


A  recent  despatch  from  London 
is  to  the  effect  that  experiments  con- 
ducted in  Essex  by  Sir  James 
Blyth,  the  eminent  agricultural 
chemist,  completely  and  finally  dis- 
approved Dr.  Koch's  theory  regard- 
ing the  impossibility  of  the  com- 
munication of  tuberculosis  from 
animals  to  man.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
suggested  that  the  bacilli  of  tuber- 
culosis in  man  are  identical  with 
those  in  cattle,  though  not  so  poten- 
tial. He  repudiated  the  idea  that  the 
sanitary  authorities  might,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  investigation, 
permit  the  sale  of  the  flesh  of.  ani- 
mals seriously  affected  by  tuber- 
culosis, or  milk  cows  with  ulcerated 
udders. 

In  the  view  of  Sir  Charles  Cam- 
eron, all  new  clothes  should  be 
sterilized  before  being  worn,  for  it 
has  been  proved  that  clothing,  while 
being  made,  might  become  infected 
with  the  virus  of  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  small-pox,  and  similar  dis- 
eases. 


The  superintendent  of  the  City 
Lodging-house  at  398  First  Avenue, 
in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  has  made 
and  furnished  two  private  sleeping 
rooms  with  two  single  beds  in  each, 


* 


Mr.  Homer  Folks,  commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, has  decided  that  uniforms  must 
be  worn  after  October  i  by  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  except 
those  in  the  central  office.  There 
are  approximately  750  male  em- 
ployees. The  plan  is  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  uniforms  for  those 
receiving  salaries  less  than  $18  per 
month,  and  to  require  those  receiv- 
ing more  than  that  to  buy  their  own 
uniforms.  The  uniforms  will  be  in- 
expensive. In  the  former  case  they 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  De- 
partment in  cases  of  resignation, 
death,  or  discharge.  There  are 
about  450  in  the  class  for  which  the 
Department  will  buy  suits. 

Besides  the  greater  neatness  and 
improved  appearance  of  a  uni- 
formed force,  it  is  thought  that  the 
change  will  be  a  decided  aid  to  dis- 
cipline. A  uniform  was  adopted  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  worn  by  the  older  em- 
ployees, but  in  general  the  attend- 
ants at  the  city  institutions  are  hard- 
ly to  be  distinguished  from  the  in- 
mates or  patients.  Obviously,  it  is 
more  easy  for  the  lower  grades  of 
employees  to  be  derelict  in  their 
duties. 


Some  interesting  observations  of 
the  effect  of  cigarette  smoking  upon 
boys  in  school  were  presented  by  Mr. 
P.  L.  Lord  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  School  Journal.  A  public 
school  of  about  five  hundred  pupils 
was  taken  as  an  example,  and  in  this 
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"This  interesting  investigation  of 
Naegeli's  shows  moreover  that  a 
large  percentage  of  cases  recover, 
and  his  conclusions  on  this  point  are 
as  foHows;  (i)  Before  the  eigh- 
teenth year  recovery  from  tuber- 
cular lesions  is  infrequent  (2)  In 
the  third  decade  one-fourth  of  all 
cases  show  tubercular  changes  that 
have  completely  healed.  (3)  In  the 
fourth  decade  two-fifths  of  all  cases 
show  lesions  in  which  recovery  has 
taken  place,  and  from  then  on  the 
number  of  healed  cases  gradually 
increases  until  it  reaches  three- 
fourths  of  all  cases  at  the  age.  of 
seventy  years." 


THE  RAINBOW. 


The  doctor  and  the  charity  agent 
were  sitting  in  the  latter's  den  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  tenement  discussing 
their  acquaintances.  The  O'Sullivan 
father  was  drunk  again,  the  Einstein 
baby  had  tuberculosis.  Mrs.  Cahn 
wouldn't  allow  herself  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  the  De  Luska 
boys  home  from  the  orphan  asylum 
had  forgotten  Italian  and  their 
mother  couldn't  speak  English,  and 
Mrs.  Carmichael,  who,  with  her 
large  family,  always  lived  in  a  base- 
ment and  frequently  was  dispos- 
sessed at  that,  had  spent  $62 1  on  her 
husband's  funeral  out  of  the  $650 
received  from  the  railway  company 
which  had  accidentally  caused  his 
death. 

"By  George,  let's  go  out  on  the 
fire  escape  and  get  the  air!"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor.  So  the  charity 
agent  followed  and  they  both  leaned 
over  the  iron  rait. 

A  heavy  summer  showier  had  just 
passed,  and  the  long,  narrow  street, 
with   looming  tenements  on   either 


side,  was  strangely  quiet.  The  sud- 
den downpour  had  driven  the  push- 
carts and  truckmen  to  stables  and 
cellars,  and  the  rain  was  still  run- 
ning in  satiny  luster  down  the  fronts 
of  the  buildings  and  across  the  newly 
washed  pavements.  A  few  scurry- 
ing figures  were  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  houses. 

"Wonderfully  quiet,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  the  charity  agent  as- 
sented. 

"I  knew  it  wouldn't  last,"  said 
the  doctor,  and  he  pointed  to  a  group 
of  children  on  the  corner,  who  sud- 
denly had  sprung  up  from  nowhere. 
They  were  gesticulating,  shouting, 
and  pushing  one  another. 

"Fight,  I  suppose,  or  pickpocket," 
muttered  the  doctor. 

More  children  joined  the  group, 
a  few  of  the  hurrying  pedestrians 
stopped  also,  and  the  murmur  from 
the  crowd  became  louder. 

"Do  you  see  a  fire,  a  patrol  wagon, 
or  an  ambulance?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"I  can't — make — it — out,"  re- 
plied the  charity  agent  as  he  leaned 
farther  over  the  rail. 

Children  from  the  side  streets 
came  running  up,  and  excited  shouts 
seemed  to  rise  from  all  the  blocks 
around.  Children  in  red  and  blue, 
purple  and  yellow,  in  dirty  white, 
faded  and  torn,  barelegged  and  half 
shod,  little  tots  with  a  mere  excuse 
of  one  garment — ^all  shouting  and 
pushing  and  pointing  and  waving 
their  arms.  Men  and  women  with 
burdens  of  half-finished  clothes  on 
their  backs,  the  pushcart  venders 
and  others  whose  work  had  driven 
them  to  the  street  as  soon  as  the  rain 
ceased,  stood  eagerly  watching  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd.  Still  the 
children  laughed  and  shouted  and 
pointed,  and  through  all  the  streets 
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rolled    the   muffled    roar   of   many 


voices. 


Why,  man  alive!"  shouted  the 
charity  agent  as  he  slapped  the 
doctor  on  the  back,  "look  up,  look 
up — they  see  a  rainbow !" 

—  I  he  hvening  Sun, 


ROOF  GARDEN  PUYGROUNDS. 


The  playgrounds  on  the  roofs  of 
public  schools  in  New  York  City 
are  the  result  of  agitation  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  others. 
Through  their  efforts,  a  law  was 
passed  several  years  ago  providing 
that  no  schoolhouse  should  thereafter 
be  built  without  an  open-air  play- 
ground. But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  although  a  number  of  these 
schoolhouses,  provided  with  ample 
roof  space  for  playground  purposes, 
have  been  built  since  that  time,  they 
have  not  been  used.  The  wire  net- 
ting on  one  of  the  roofs  has  rotted 
away  since  the  building  was  erected, 
but  not  a  single  child  has  been  per- 
mitted to  play  there.  Recently,  how- 
ever, and  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  Settlement, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  School  Board. 

At  the  end  of  last  April,  those  liv- 
ing on  the  East  Side  were  alarmed 
by  the  announcement  of  the  School 
Board  that  four  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  schools  on  the  lower 
East  Side  were  to  be  closed  for  re- 
pairs during  fhe  summer.  All  of 
the  buildings  had  playgrounds  on 
the  roofs  which  needed  only  to  be 
furnished  with  electric  lights  to 
make  them*  admirably  suited  for 
evening  roof  gardens  that  could  be 
used  without  interference  in  any  way 
with  the  repairs  in  progress  upon 
the  buildings. 

Through  the  efforts  of  President 
Burlingham,   Mr.   Felix   M.    War- 


burg, chairman'  of  the  committee  on 
special  schools,  and  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Guy,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  care  of  buildings,  the  play- 
grounds at  five  public  schools  have 
been  opened.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Mayor  Low,  President  Burlingham 
recommended  in  addition  that  the 
buildings  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
city  be  opened  during  the  morning 
hours  for  play,  kindergartens,  gym- 
nastic uses,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  hot  streets  for  mothers  and 
young  children,  and  that  a  concert 
or  stereopticon  exhibition  be  pro- 
vided once  a  week  on  the  roof 
gardens. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  head- worker 
at  the  University  Settlement,  who 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
this  feature  of  summer  recreation, 
speaks  of  its  success  as  follows: 
**Some  doubt  w^s  expressed  at  first 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  would  climb  five  or 
six  flights  of  stairs  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  better  air  and  the  freer 
space.  Despite  our  prophecies  that 
many  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
roof  privileges,  the  residents  of  the 
Settlement  while  on  a  recent  tour  of 
inspection  were  astonished  at  the 
crowds  they  encountered.  On  the 
'roof  of  the  school  building  directly 
opposite  the  Settlement,  there  were 
1,700  children.  There  have  been  as 
many  as  2,400  there  at  one  time. 
The  band  occupied  a  platform  in  the 
center,  and  the  children,  speaking 
literally,  swarmed  over  the  remain- 
ing space.  •  They  were  packed  to- 
gether seemingly  so  close  as  to  pro- 
hibit any  free  movement.  However, 
when  the  musicians  struck  up  a 
dance  tune  the  children  shouted  with 
dJight,  and  began  to  circle  about 
the  band-stand  to  a  step  that  was  not 
quite  dancing  nor  yet  running.  They 
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"This  interesting  investigation  of 
Naegeli's  shows  moreover  that  a 
large  percentage  of  cases  recover, 
and  his  conclusions  on  this  point  are 
as  follows:  (i)  Before  the  eigh- 
teenth year  recovery  from  tuber- 
cular lesions  is  infrequent.  (2)  In 
the  third  decade  one-fourth  of  all 
cases  show  tubercular  changes  that 
have  completely  healed.  (3)  In  the 
fourth  decade  two-fifths  of  all  cases 
show  lesions  in  which  recovery  has 
taken  place,  and  from  then  on  the 
number  of  healed  cases  gradually 
increases  until  it  reaches  three- 
fourths  of  all  cases  at  the  age.  of 
seventy  years." 


THE  RAINBOW. 


The  doctor  and  the  charity  agent 
were  sitting  in  the  latter's  den  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  tenement  discussing 
their  acquaintances.  The  O'Sullivan 
father  was  drunk  again,  the  Einstein 
baby  had  tuberculosis.  Mrs.  Cahn 
wouldn't  allow  herself  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  the  De  Luska 
boys  home  from  the  orphan  asylum 
had  forgotten  Italian  and  their 
mother  couldn't  speak  English,  and 
Mrs.  Carmichael,  who,  with  her 
large  family,  always  lived  in  a  base- 
ment and  frequently  was  dispos- 
sessed at  that,  had  spent  $621  on  her 
husband's  funeral  out  of  the  $650 
received  from  the  railway  company 
which  had  accidentally  caused  his 
death. 

"By  George,  let's  go  out  on  the 
fire  escape  and  get  the  air!"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor.  So  the  charity 
agent  follow^ed  and  they  both  leaned 
over  the  iron  rait. 

A  heavy  summer  shower  had  just 
passed,  and  the  long,  narrow  street, 
with   looming  tenements  on   either 


side,  was  strangely  quiet.  The  sud- 
den downpour  had  driven  the  push- 
carts and  truckmen  to  stables  and 
cellars,  and  the  rain  was  still  run- 
ning in  satiny  luster  down  the  fronts 
of  the  buildings  and  across  the  newly 
washed  pavements.  A  few  scurry- 
ing figures  were  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  houses. 

"Wonderfully  quiet,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  the  charity  agent  as- 
sented. 

"I  knew  it  wouldn't  last,"  said 
the  doctor,  and  he  pointed  to  a  group 
of  children  on  the  corner,  who  sud- 
denly had  sprung  up  from  nowhere. 
They  were  gesticulating,  shouting, 
and  pushing  one  another. 

"Fight,  I  suppose,  or  pickpocket," 
muttered  the  doctor. 

More  children  joined  the  group, 
a  few  of  the  hurrying  pedestrians 
stopped  also,  and  the  murmur  from 
the  crowd  became  louder. 

"Do  you  see  a  fire,  a  patrol  wagon, 
or  an  ambulance?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"I  can't — make — it — out,"  re- 
plied the  charity  agent  as  he  leaned 
farther  over  the  rail. 

Children  from  the  side  streets 
came  running  up,  and  excited  shouts 
seemed  to  rise  from  all  the  blocks 
around.  Children  in  red  and  blue, 
purple  and  yellow,  in  dirty  white, 
faded  and  torn,  barelegged  and  half 
shod,  little  tots  with  a  mere  excuse 
of  one  garment — all  shouting  and 
pushing  and  pointing  and  waving 
their  arms.  Men  and  women  with 
burdens  of  half-finished  clothes  on 
their  backs,  the  pushcart  venders 
and  others  whose  work  had  driven 
them  to  the  street  as  soon  as  the  rain 
ceased,  stood  eagerly  watching  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd.  Still  the 
children  laughed  and  shouted  and 
pointed,  and  through  all  the  streets 
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rolled    the   muffled    roar   of   many 


voices. 


Why,  man  alive!"  shouted  the 
charity  agent  as  he  slapped  the 
doctor  on  the  back,  "look  up,  look 
up — they  see  a  rainbow !" 

—  t  he  hvening  Sun, 


ROOF  GARDEN  PUYGROUNDS. 


The  playgrounds  on  the  roofs  of 
public  schools  in  New  York  City 
are  the  result  of  agitation  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  others. 
Through  their  efforts,  a  law  was 
passed  several  years  ago  providing 
that  no  schoolhouse  should  thereafter 
be  built  without  an  open-air  play- 
ground. But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  although  a  number  of  these 
schoolhouses,  provided  with  ample 
roof  space  for  playground  purposes, 
have  been  built  since  that  time,  they 
have  not  been  usied.  The  wire  net- 
ting on  one  of  the  roofs  has  rotted 
away  since  the  building  was  erected, 
but  not  a  single  child  has  been  per- 
mitted to  play  there.  Recently,  how- 
ever, and  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  Settlement, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  School  Board. 

At  the  end  of  last  April,  those  liv- 
ing on  the  East  Side  were  alarmed 
by  the  announcement  of  the  School 
Board  that  four  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  schools  on  the  lower 
East  Side  were  to  be  closed  for  re- 
pairs during  fhe  summer.  All  of 
the  buildings  had  playgrounds  on 
the  roofs  which  needed  only  to  be 
furnished  with  electric  lights  to 
make  them*  admirably  suited  for 
evening  roof  gardens  that  could  be 
used  without  interference  in  any  way 
with  the  repairs  in  progress  upon 
the  buildings. 

Through  the  efforts  of  President 
Burlingham,    Mr.   Felix   M.    War- 


burg, chairman  of  the  committee  on 
special  schools,  and  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Guy,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  care  of  buildings,  the  play- 
grounds at  five  public  schools  have 
been  opened.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Mayor  Low,  President  Burlingham 
recommended  in  addition  that  the 
buildings  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
city  be  opened  during  the  morning 
hours  for  play,  kindergartens,  gym- 
nastic uses,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  hot  streets  for  mothers  and 
young  children,  and  that  a  concert 
or  stereopticon  exhibition  be  pro- 
vided once  a  week  on  the  roof 
gfardens. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  head- worker 
at  the  University  Settlement,  who 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
this  feature  of  summer  recreation, 
speaks  of  its  success  as  follows: 
"Some  doubt  w^s  expressed  at  first 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  would  climb  five  or 
six  flights  of  stairs  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  better  air  and  the  freer 
space.  Despite  our  prophecies  that 
many  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
roof  privileges,  the  residents  of  the 
Settlement  while  on  a  recent  tour  of 
inspection  were  astonished  at  the 
crowds  they  encountered.  On  the 
'roof  of  the  school  building  directly 
opposite  the  Settlement,  there  were 
1,700  children.  There  have  been  as 
many  as  2,400  there  at  one  time. 
The  band  occupied  a  platform  in  the 
center,  and  the  children,  speaking 
literally,  swarmed  over  the  remain- 
ing space.  •  They  were  packed  to- 
gether seemingly  so  close  as  to  pro- 
hibit any  free  movement.  However, 
when  the  musicians  struck  up  a 
dance  tune  the  children  shouted  with 
delight,  and  began  to  circle  about 
the  band-stand  to  a  step  that  was  not 
quite  dancing  nor  yet  running.  They 
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seemed  delighted  beyond  measure 
with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
for  enjoying  themselves. 

"The  contrast  of  this  scene  on  the 
roof  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  streets  in  this  quarter  is  so 
striking  as  to  demonstrate  clearly 
what  a  blessing  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion confers  by  thus  opening  these 
buildings  to  the  over-crowded  tene- 
ment population,  whose  outdoor  life 
is  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  nar- 
row paved  streets. 

"At  the  public  school  at  Hester 
and  Orchard  Streets  there  have  been 
as  many  as  3,100  children  on  the 
roof  at  one  time,  many  of  these  be- 
ing babies  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers.  The  scene  observed  at  this 
school  was  one  of  exceeding  inter- 
est. The  roof  being  much  larger 
than  the  one  previously  visited,  the 
children  had  a  great  deal  more  room 
to  dance,  and  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous gaiety  and  joy  about  the  oc- 
casion that  did  our  souls  good. 
On  both  roofs  there  was  perfect 
order,  but  there  was  also  every  op- 
portunity given  the  children  to  play 
games,  dance  and  roIHc  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

"Public  School  No.  177  has  an 
outdoor  playground  of  ample  space, 
and  3,500  children  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  same  delightful 
way  jt  this  building.  The  man  in 
charge  said :  *We  supervise  as  little 
as  possible.  We  insist  upon  the 
people  being  well-mannered,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  are  sent  out  of  the 
yard  whenever  there  is  •evidence  of 
roughness.  We  almost  never  have 
to  exert  our  power.  There  is  a 
policeman,  but  we  never  need  him. 
We  believe  that  this  work  should 
consist  of  letting  the  children  have 
all  the  pure  fun  possible.' 

''A  similar  movement  went  on  at 
the  school  on  the  comer  of  Cath- 


erine and  Henry  street^.  Howevtt*, 
there  seemed  to  be  considerable  for- 
mality, a  good  deal  of  system  and 
much  organization  of  the  boys  and 
children.  The  center  of  the  floor 
was  taken  up  by  fifty  or  sixty  girls 
ranged  in  lines  like  soldiers.  The 
dancing  consisted  of  a  refined  kind 
of  calisthenfcs.  They  went  about 
this  bit  of  enjoyment  with  serious 
faces.  It  was  the  only  roof  where 
the  need  of  a  policeman  was  evident, 
and  he  was  going  about  constantly 
keeping  the  children  in  order.  Al- 
though the  spectacle  was  pathetic, 
it  was  interesting  as  a  contrast  to  the 
other  schools  where  the  instructors 
seem  to  be  enjoying  the  play  'as 
much  as  the  children.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, also,  to  note  that  while  on  the 
other  roofs  of  no  greater  size  there 
had  been  as  many  ^  3i500  people 
gathered,  on  this  roof,  according  to 
the  instructor's  account,  there  were 
not  more  than  1,400. 

"The  roof  of  the  school  building 
opposite  the  University  Settlement 
opens  at  seven  o'clock.  An- hour  or 
more  before  the  time  for  the  doors 
to  open  the  children  begin  to  gather, 
and  a  few  minutes  before  the  doors 
are  thrown  open  there  are  great 
crowds  waiting  to  be  admitted.  The 
children,  with  shrieks  of  delight,  rush 
frantically  toward  the  entrance.  In 
following  the  crowd  up  the  stairs  we 
noticed  mothers  with  'babies  climb- 
ing slowlv  and  with  evident  exhaus- 
tion the  long  flights.  The  fact  that 
so  many  mothers  cared  enough  for 
the  roof  to  strive  so  hard  to  get 
there  should  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  privilege  is  appreciated.  If 
the  Board  could  undertake  to  have 
elevators  put  in  some  of  the  schools 
so  that  the  mothers  with  babies  might 
be  taken  up  in  that  way,  no  doubt 
hundreds  would  come  up  who  are 
now  unable  to  carry  their  children." 
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At  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
OBwnior  aii«  ncr-stone  of  a  new  hospi- 
iJS;r:..  tal  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  Gov- 
ernor Odell  recently  de- 
livered an  address,  which  was  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  an  exposition  of 
his  oflicial  attitude  toward  charitable 
institutions  and  agencies.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  portions  of  the  ad- 
dress which  we  reproduce,  there  can 
be  no  complaint  that  this  attitude 
is  unfriendly  or  unsympathetic.  He 
is  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  less  charity  than  formerly 
and  that  the  cries  of  suffering  fall 
upon  deaf  ears.  The  Governor  in- 
sists that  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  work  of'  hospitals 
and  similar  agencies,  although  we 
should  seek  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  "enthusiasm  which  does 
not  stop  short  of  extravagance,"  and 
"cold  business  proclivities  which  can 
see  only  the  saving."  Referring  to 
the  legislation  of  last  year  Gover- 
nor Odell  predicts  that  "the  resuh 
will  be  of  such  lasting  benefit  that 
its  value,  which  is  now  more  freely 
recognized,  will  become  more  ap- 
parent with  each  succeeding  year." 
in  this  connection  he  charges  again 
that  "those  who  were  nominally  in 
control  practically  exercised .  but 
little  influence  for  the  good  nf  the 
inmates." 


Passing  from  these  paints,  upon 
which  we  haye  dwelt  at  suifficient 
length  heretofore,  we  hasten  to  call 
attention  to  a  declaration  in  the 
Governor's  address  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  ■  one  which  we 
gladly  interpret  as  a  definite  pledge 
in  case  of  Governor  Odell's  re^ 
election:  The  declaration  to  which 
we  refer  is  this: 

"Politics  should  never  be  'per- 
mitted to  be  a  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ike  institutions  for  Ike  un- 
fortunate. It  has  no  place  there, 
and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  tolerate  such 
interference,  and  would  be  quick  to 
condemn  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  taking  advantage  of 
the  deplorable  physical  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  institutions  for 
either  party  or  personal  benefit." 

We  shall  not  at  this  time  too 
closely  inquire  whether  recent 
executive  appointments,  or  earlier 
recommendations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture conform  to  this  declaration.  We 
do  not  care  to  interpret  it  ex  post 
facto.  As  a  promise  for  the  future, 
it  is  reassuring  and  significant. 
Either  political  party  would  act 
wisely  in  incorporating  a  similar 
pledge  in  its  platform,  and  after  a 
successful  campaign  in  making  its 
practices  tally  with  its  pledge. 
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7?^  Rtv-  Dr,  TivjmsLS 
^^ailaodet,  the  tricnd  and 
benefactor  of  deaf  mtxto, 
d'.^  at  hift  rtsiAeact  at  112 
V»'cU  Seventy-eigfath  Street,  August 
27.  Dr.  f  jallauikt  was  the  ir/mder 
and  general  twrnstgcr  of  the  Qnirch 
Mi%^K>n  for  J>eaf  Mutes  in  this  city, 
of  the  (jf^]zudtt  Home  in  Potigh- 
keepsie,  of  scho^^ls  in  KfAnt^  Roches- 
ter, and  Mak/ne  in  this  state,  and 
r/ne  at  Ikrverly,  Mass.  He  was  also 
a  direct^/r  of  the  New  Yoric  Insti- 
tute UfT  the  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes.  Dr.  Ciallaudet,  following  in 
the  f^x^tsteiis  of  his  father,  devoted 
his  entire  life  Uj  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes  and  the  effort  U)  improve 
their  opfx^rtunities  and  brighten 
their  lives. 

iii.slu;p  Henry  C.  Potter,  in  his 
eulogy  at  the  funeral  services,  held 
August  29,  siK>ke  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's 
life  work  in  the  following  words: 
"In  this,  our  brother,  we  lost  a  man 
wtioHc  ministry  in  this  city  has  been 
filled  with  wonderful  fragrance 
which  endured  to  the  last.  His  mis- 
sion was  as  beautiful  at  the  end  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning/' 

The  second  quarterly  rc- 

-..^fJ!***  •    iw>rt  of  the  Commissioner 

nmt  urk  ciif.  of    the     I>e|)artment    of 

Public  Charities  of  New 
York  City  is,  like  the  first  one, 
replete  with  evidences  of  pro- 
j;res>ive  and  careful  management 
of  the  facilities  and  finances  of  the 
institutions  under  the  Commission- 
er's rnntml  and  of  the  considerate 
and  intellij^ent  regard  which  is  paid 
tn  the  ronifort  of  the  inmates  of 
those  institutions.  The  amount  of 
fond  provided  for  the  patients  and 
inmates  of  the  ln^spitals  and  alms- 
houses of  the  Department,  which, 
dnritip  i<)oi,  was  seriously  reduced 


bel-^w  the  aii>-cnt  ro^uired  fur  the 
proper  nooriihnient  of  the  sack  and 
aged,  has  been  increased,  and  a 
greater  ^-anetj  in  the  food  siqiplicd 
Yjas  been  provided.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  allotment  to  the 
Department  for  supplies  and  con- 
tingencies of  an  increased  appropria- 
tion  of  $200,000. 

The  hospital  for  consumptives  on 
Blackwell's  Island  has  been  further 
devck/pcd  by  the  transfer  thereto  of 
all  patients  from  special  wards  for- 
merly set  apart  for  consumptives  in 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the 
almshouse,  and  the  sending  directly 
to  this  hospital  of  all  consumptives 
received  by  this  Department  The 
total  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
the  hospital  for  consumptives  since 
its  opening,  Januar>'  31,  has  been 
740.  Of  this  number  281  have  been 
discharged,  of  whom  197  have  been 
materially  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment and  84  have  not  improved. 
Fifty-seven  have  been  transferred  to 
other  hospitals  as  not  having 
phthisis.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  patients  admitted  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  have 
died  and  252  remained  in  the  in- 
firmary on  June  30. 

The  Commissioner  has  decided  to 
replace  male  nurses  in  the  male 
wards  of  the  City  Hospital  by  fe- 
male nurses,  as  is  the  custom  in  all 
the  leading  private  hospitals.  The 
change  has  already  been  made  in 
several  wards  and  the  improvement 
in  the  care  of  the  patients  has  been 
noticeable.  In  April  all  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic  children,  eighty- 
eight  in  number,  were  transferred 
from  the  Kings  County  Hospital 
and  Almshouse  to  the  institutions 
for  children  on  Randall's  Island, 
where  schools  and  classes  in  indus- 
trial training,  with  plenty  of  oppor- 
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tunity  for  outdoor  life,  are  avail- 
able, and  orders  were  issued  that 
hereafter  all  feeble-minded  children 
should  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  Randall's  Island.  All  able- 
bodied  male  epileptics  have  been 
transferred  from. the  Kings  County 
Hospital  and  the  hospitals  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  to  the  Richmond 
County  poor  farm,  consisting  of  1 14 
acres,  near  New  Dorp,  Staten 
Island,  and-  about  fifty  of  the  more 
able-bodied  paupers  from  Black- 
well's  Island  Almshouse  have  also 
been  sent  there.  This  step  has  four 
advantages:  Outdoor  life  and  occu- 
pation for  the  epileptics;  providing 
a  "work  test"  for  the  able-bodied 
paupers,  many  of  whom  take  their 
discharge  rather  than  go  back  to  the 
farm  to  work;  relief  of  the  over- 
crowding on  Blackwell's  Island ;  and 
the  production  of  vegetables  on  the 
Richmond  County  poor  farm  for  use 
there  and  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

Among  the  minor  and  miscella- 
neous reforms  noted  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's report  is  mentioned  a  ruling 
obtained  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  enabling  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  the 
Department  of  'Correction,  and 
Bellcvue  and  Allied  Hospitals  to  se- 
cure alcohol  without  paying  the 
government  tax.  This  will  result  in 
the  saving  of  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
three  departments  mentioned. 

The  Charity  Organiza- 
^gSSSJJt.*  tion  Society  seeks  an  op- 
portunity for  honest  em- 
ployment for  a  young  man,  until 
lately  engaged  as  a  professional 
begging  letter-writer,  but  now  ex- 
pressing anxiety  to  reform,  and 
showing  evidence  of  his  sincerity. 
The  young  man  in  question  speaks 


German  and  English,  has  some 
classical  acquirements,  and  possesses 
a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  anal- 
ytical chemistry.  Address  H.  W.  T., 
care  of  Charities. 

It  has  been  rumored  that 
s2Sitolf3«.  a    site    near     Midhurst, 

Sussex,  England  has 
been  chosen  for  the  King's  sana- 
torium for  consumptives.  Midhurst 
stands  on  a  range  of  high  hills  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Though 
the  site  is  difficult  of  access,  it  may 
be  approached  by  five  different 
routes.  It  is  said  that  a  plot  of  120 
acres  has  been  selected  for  this  pur* 
pose  in  a  forest  of  pine  trees.  The 
scenery  is  magnificent,  including  a 
number  of  views  of  the  Rother 
River.  The  purchase  of  the  ground, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Children's  Court  in 
^•SirtT'*New     York     City     was 

opened  for  its  first  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday,  September  2,  with 
Justice  Olmsted  on  the  bench. 
The  courtroom,  large  and  airy,  and 
devoid  of  all  insignia  or  furnish- 
ings that  would  terrify  the  chil- 
dren, is  in  the  old  Charities  Build- 
ing at  66  Third  Avenue  opening 
on  the  Eleventh  Street  side.  In 
connection  is  the  judge's  chamber, 
and  separate  rooms  for  the  boys 
and  girls  brought  before  the  court. 
The  chillren  .  arrested  out  of 
court  hours,  who  must  await  the 
next  session  for  trial,  are  detained 
over  night  in  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  They  cannot  be  con- 
fine<l  in  any  prison  or  police  station. 
More  than  twenty  children  ap- 
peared for  trial,  and  with  quivering 
lips  told  their  stories.  Justice 
Olmsted  has  a  way  of  winning  their 
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confidence.  He  does  not  hurry  them. 
He  smiles  on  them  in  a  kindly, 
fatherly  way,  and  soon  they  blurt 
out  the  truth. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  the 
following  story  is  published  by 
a  daily  paper.  Lena  S.  took  the 
witness  chair  against  William  B. 
whom  she  accused  of  having  stolen 
her  pocketbook  on  Mond^  after- 
noon. The  accused  and  the  accuser 
were  each  about  twelve  years  old. 
The  little  girl  was  prettily  dressed. 
The  boy  was  dirty  and  ragged.  He 
denied  his  guilt. 

"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an 
oath?"  asked  the  justice  of  the  girl. 
"I  do.    It  means  that  I  must  tell 
the  truth." 

'*If  you  did  not  tell  the  truth, 
what  would  happen?" 

"I  would  sin,  and  those  who  sin 
are  punished." 

"You  certainly  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,"  said  the  court. 
Then  the  little  girl  described  how 
she  had  been  robbed,  and  was  not 
confused  on  cross-examination.  The 
boy  was  asked  directly  if  the  girl's 
story  was  true.  He  started  to  say 
"No,"  stopped,  looked  at  the  kindly 
faced  Justice,  and  then  at  his  pretty 
accuser.  He  announced  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  He  was  not 
hurried,  and  in  a  minute  looked  up 
and  said: 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  grab  her 
pocketbook  and  run  away  with  it. 
A  bigger  boy  told  me  to,  and  he'd 
ha\te  licked  me  if  I  hadn't  done  it." 
The  Justice  called  the  boy's  father 
before  him  and  made  some  pointed 
remarks  concerning  the  duty,  of  a 
parent  to  look  after  his  children.  He 
withheld  sentence  awaiting  further 
investigation. 

Officially,    this   Children's   Court 
will   be  known   as   the   "Court   of 


Special  Sessions,  First  Division,  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Children's 
Part."  It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  but 
another  courtroom  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  The  act  of  the 
Legislature  that  created  it  provided 
for  another  justice  to  be  added  to 
the  five  that  already  made  up  this 
court,  and  arranged  that  but  one 
judge  at  a  time  should  occupy  the 
Children's  Court  bench,  instead  of 
the  three  that  sit  at  the  regular 
Special  Sessions.  In  practice  this 
regulation  has  been  worked  out  so 
that  each  justice  will  sit  for  two 
months  during  the  year.  But  any 
child  if  he  so  wishes  may  demand  .a 
trial  before  the  three  judges  of 
Special  Sessions. 

It  is  in  no  sense  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  court  to  secure  con- 
victions and  to  send  boys  to  institu- 
tions. The  fewer  such  the  greater 
success  will  attend  the  experiment 
The  underlying  principle  here  is  to 
be  to  lead  youth  out  of  the  way  of 
crime,  to  arrange  it  so  that  im- 
prisonment will  not,  if  possible,  fol- 
low a  first  offense,  but  that  the  "first 
offense"  may  be  made  such  a  lesson 
that  it  will  be  the  last. 

Though  a  score  of  American 
cities  have  juvenile  courts,  no  other 
has  an  entire  building  and  large 
equipment  of  its  own,  and  also  holds 
sessions  every  week-day  throughout 
the  year  excepting  on  holidays. 

DEPCNKNT  AND  NEGUCTED  CHUREN. 

Mr.  Ira  Otterson,  who 
'*  for  eighteen  years  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  State 
Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J., 
has  resigned  his  position.  His 
resignation  was  acted  upon  by  the 
managers  of  the  institution  August 
6,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Wildes,  who  has 
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been  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
home,  was  appointed  as  acting 
superintendent. 

When  the  Board  of  Chil- 
wu^initoB.  jj.^j^,g  Guardians  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
was  est^^blished  by  and  act  ap- 
proved July  26,  1892,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Board,  standing  for  and 
representing  the  community  in  the 
protection  and  care  of  dependent 
children,  would  be  the  sole  agency 
through  which  children  could  be  re- 
ceived as  public  dependents,  but  the 
history  of  the  work  has  not  fulfilled 
this  expectation. 

The  request  of  a  parent  for  the 
commitment  of  a  child  may  be  re- 
fused by  the  Board,  but  the  appli- 
cant has  then  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing application  to  any  one  of  sev- 
eral other  agencies  which  receive  de- 
pendent children  and  which  are 
largely  or  wholly  maintained  by  pub- 
lic appropriations.  There  are,  in 
fact,  seven  distinct  agencies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  may 
receive  children  as  public  depend- 
ents. The  policy  which  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  has  partially 
worked  out  is  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians so  as  to  make  it  the  determin- 
ing body  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic maintenance  of  all  dependent 
children  and  so  that  the  actual  care 
of  the  children  shall  be  by  contract 
with  the  institutions  to  which  thev 
are  committed.  This  plan  will 
probably  be  reported  by  the  Board 
of  Charities?  in  their  next  annual 
communication  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

This  plan  for  centralized  power 
in  the  comrnitment  and  care  of 
children  bv  the  state  is  in  the  line 
of  progress.     At  the  recent  session 


of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  lodging  such  power  in 
the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians for  that  state.  Such  a  system 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  to  adopt  uni- 
form methods  in  the  care  of  these 
public  charges. 


Illinoto. 


THE  INSANL 

Several  of  the  Illinois 
papers  have  made  accu- 
sations of  incompetency  and  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  employees 
in  two  or  three  of  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane.  We  call  at- 
tention to  it  not  because  it  discloses 
serious  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  employees,  but  because  of  the  evi- 
dence it  manifests  of  the  legitimate 
result  of  political  interference  in 
these  hospitals.  It  would  seem  from 
the  circumstances  narrated  that  the 
results  are  due  to  incompetency.  It 
is  useless  to  reiterate  the  legitimate 
results  of  this  system  of  manage- 
ment of  hospitals.  The  same  thing 
will  continue,  doubtless,  until  the 
public  becomes  sufficiently  aroused 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
insists  upon  placing  these  hospitals 
upon  the  proper  basis.  It  is  stranee 
that  this  practice  will  continue  in 
spite  of  experience  which  abund- 
antly demonstrates  that  it  not  onlv 
results  in  serious  interference  with 
the  efficient  management  of  the 
hospitals,  but  is  a  total  failure  in 
strengthening  or  in  any  manner  as- 
sisting the  political  party  in  power. 
We  are  glad  to  note  evidence  of 
a  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  management  of 
the  hospital  at  Dunning,  Chicaeo. 
Dr.  Frank  Billing,  chairman,  and 
Edwin  K.  Walker,  secretary  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  to  draft 
suggestions  for  the  government  of 
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the  institution  at  Dunnine,  have 
made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Cook  County,  which 
shows  a  most  commendable  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  will  be  gfuided  bv  its 
suggestions,  and  that  this  institu- 
tion will  at  last  be  placed  upon  a 
proper  basis.  The  suggestions  are 
directed  toward  the  removal  of  such 
defects  in  management  as  have  been 
noted  heretofore,  and  if  properly 
carried  out  will  certainly  result  in  a 
very  decided  improvement.  The 
medical  director,  under  these  sue- 
gcstions,  is  given  full  control  of  the 
management  of  patients  and  all  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  care  of  pa- 
tients in  the  several  institutions.  He 
is  also  required  to  keep  carefully  all 
the  necessary  records  of  cases  and 
in  fact  is  made,  as  should  be  the 
case,  the  responsible  head  of  all  this 
work.  It  also  recommends  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  training  of 
nurses  in  their  work.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested in  these  institutions  where  so 
much  trouble  has  resulted  hereto- 
fore from  political  interference  and 
the  disregard  of  proper  principles 
in  their  control. 

u^y^^     ^^^    New    York    State 

ntw  Torn.      -,  . 

Commission  in  Lunacy 
has  decided  to  have  constructed  in 
New  York  City  two  psychopathic 
hospitals,  one  of  which  shall  be  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  In  these 
hospitals  patients  will  be  retained 
until  the  symptoms  of  insanity  have 
been  eradicated  or  clearly  estab- 
lished. They  will  not  be  placed 
among  the  inmates  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  until  their  in- 
sanity is  known  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson,  president  of  the 
State  Commission,  has  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  while  there  will  inspect 


institutions  of  the  type  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  New  York. 

.  We  are  glad  to  note  in 
•rMy.    ^^^  Jersey  that  action 

has  been  taken  looking  toward  the 
proper  registration  of  trained 
nurses  in  that  state.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Nurses'  Association  at 
a  meeting  recently  held  in  Newark. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution.  It  is  proposed  that 
any  graduate  of  a  training  school 
holding  a  diploma  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership.  The  constitution 
states  that  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  secure  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  elevation  of  trained 
nurses,  and  to  this  end  a  bill  will  be 
drafted  and  brought  before  the  Leg- 
islature calling  for  the  registration 
of  nurses.  It  is  also  proposed  that 
an  examination  shall  be  required 
before  registration,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  a  very  important  require- 
ment. It  is  intended  also  that  the 
bill  shall  provide  that  a  nurse  shall 
undergo  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  before  being  eligible  for  ex- 
amination. 

The  Connecticut  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society 
will  make  a  strenuous  effort  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  procure  an  appropriation  for 
the  erection  of  an  insane  hospital. 
They  hope  for  success  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  • 
for  the  Insane  have  announced  that 
they  will  not  call  for  a  further  en- 
largement* of  that  institution.  It 
would  seem  that  in  this  age  of 
rational  therapeutics  the  treatment 
of  insane  might  be  on  such  a  basis 
as  would  not  require  any  discrimina-  . 
tion  among  the  different  schools  of 
practice.     Treatment  of  the  insane 
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depends  so  much  upon  other  feat- 
ures and  relatively  so  little  ypon 
medical  agents  that  it  would  appear 
that  principles  of  therapeutics  might 
be  to  this  extent  ignored. 

The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at 
Hartford,  Ct.,  has  recently  issued 
the  seventy-ninth  annual  report.  The 
trustees  state  that  the  per  capita  cost 
per  patient  was  $13.49  a  week,  and 
that  one  hundred  patients  paid  less 
than  this  amount,  comprising  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  hospital 
has  contributed  so  much  toward 
charity.  They  call  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Retreat  is  not  con- 
ducted for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  aid  the  unfortunate,  and  make 
the  suggestion  that  if  the  institution 
could  be  turned  over  to  the  state 
the  state  could  erect  additional  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  and  easily 
double  the  present  capacity.  This 
could  be  done  also  without  a  very 
large  expenditure.  The  Retreat  is 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  was  maintained  for 
forty-five  years  before  any  other 
public  institution  of  the  kind  was 
established  in  Connecticut. 

STAIC  MAIDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

itrrttfani  '^^^  special  committee  of 
the  Legislature,  appoint- 
ed at  the  last  session  to  visit  the 
various  public  institutions  through- 
out the  state,  to  examine  into  their 
condition  and  report  their  needs, 
has  presented  its  report  to  the  pres- 
ent Legislature.  The  committee 
estimates  the  amount  needed  by  the 
institutions  as  $1,363,668,  of  which 
sum  $563,710  is  required  for  edu- 
cational and  scientific  institutions 
and  the  balance  for  those  of  a  char- 
itable nature.  The  Lepers*  Home 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  most  unsatis- 
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factory  condition  and  the  committee 
recommends  that  action  be  taken  at 
once  to  improve  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  unfortunate  inmates 
live.  A  most  flattering  picture  of 
the  insane  hospital  is  presented  in 
the  report  and  also  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  A  move- 
ment is- on  foot  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  board  of  chari- 
ties in  Louisiana,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  are  hopeful  of 
success. 

The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol is  alleged  to  have 
adopted  a  rule  providing  that  the 
chief  assistants  in  the  Wisconsin  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  selected  by  that 
Board,  and  it  is  said  that  members 
of  the  Board  have  intimated  that  it 
is  the  intention  that  even  the  minor 
officials  are  to  be  appointees  of  the 
Board.  The  Oshkosh  Times,  which 
makes  this  announcement,  further 
says:  "When  it  is  considered  how 
directly  Board  of  Control  members 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor who  appoints  the  members^ 
and  at  whose  will  they  practically 
serve,  it  can  readily  be  perceived 
the  full  effect  and  meaning  of  this 
resolution."  Of  course,  esteemed 
contemporary,  who  could  expect 
it  to  be  otherwise?  This  is  simply 
the  natural  result  of  having  one 
small  board  of  control  composed  of 
salaried  members  with  political 
antecedents,  in  charge  of  all  the 
state  institutions.  It  makes  it  most 
conveniently  easy  to  put  the  pres- 
sure on,  when  it  is  so  desired,  from 
the  members  of  the  Board  down  to 
gardener  in   the  state  institutions. 

There  is  a  movement  on 
WMki^top.   £^^  ^^   secuTe  the   pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by   Con- 
gress to  provide  for  a  paid  chaplain 
at  the  United  States  Jail,  the  Wash- 
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ington  Asylum,  the  Reform  School, 
the  Georgetown  Almshouse,  and 
the  Industrial  Home  School.  Con- 
cerning this  subject,  Mr.  George  S. 
Wilson,  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  District,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  various  institutions  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  volunteer  service,  and  so 
far  as  the  Board  is  informed,  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  proposed. 


Coniiectlcut. 


The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities at  its  annual  meeting 
re-elected  President  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man,  of  Norfolk,  and  Secretary 
Charles  P.  Kellogg,  of  Waterbury. 
Miss  Mary  Hall,  of  Hartford,  and 
Miss  Rebekah  G.  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven,  were  re-elected  special 
agents  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
county  temporary  homes  for  de- 
pendent children.  Most  of  the  state 
and  local  institutions  visited  were 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 
The  Canterbury  almshouse  was  re- 
ported as  being  below  the  desired 
standard,  and  reconimendations 
were  made  for  its  improvement. 


Indimna. 


The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  unions  of  Indiana 
are  said  to  have  disagreed  on  the 
question  of  contract  labor  at  the 
Michigan  City  prison  when  the 
present  contracts  expire.  The  labor 
unions  demand  that  convict  labor  be 
abolished  except  on  public  works  at 
the  expiration  of  the  present  con- 
tracts. The  position  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  as  summarized 
in  its  annual  report,  is  as  follows: 
"It  would  scarcely  seem  wise  for 
us  to  go  into  experimentation  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  convict 
labor.     Therefore,  it  would  appear 


best,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  at  the  state  prison,  at 
Michigan  City,  should  be  retained 
for  a  few  years  until  some  more 
definite  system  that  promises  satis- 
factory results  has  been  worked 
out."  Further  conferences  are  to  be 
held. 


Minnesota. 


The  State  Board  of  Con- 


trol of  Minnesota  has  de- 
cided against  the  barbers  of  Still- 
water, who  have  complained  that 
the  barbers  in  the  state  prison  in  that 
place  are  not  licensed  as  the  state 
law  requires,  and  that  they  shave  not 
only  the  prisoners  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  prison,  but  also  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  the  employees  * 
as  well.  The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol holds,  however,  that  the  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  prison 
barbers  shall  be  required  to  have 
licenses.  The  chances  seem  to  be 
that  this  question  will  find  itself  in 
the  courts  before  it  is  finally  settled. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  as  a 
result  of  '  complaints  made  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions that  they  cannot  get  neces- 
sary help  when  it  is  most  needed, 
will  establish  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion through  which  superintendents 
may  secure  nurses  and  attendants. 
A  list  of  persons  desiring  positions 
will  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  but  the  bureau  will  not  go 
beyond  supplying  information  to 
the  superintendents,  who  will  be  left 
entirely  free  to  select  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

The  Board  is  in  favor  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  state  prison,  and  it  is 
said  that  Governor  Van  Sant  will 
make  such  a  recommendation  in  his 
message  to  the  next  Legislature.  The 
present  prison  is  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  inmates  and  pro- 
vide  room    for   the   twine   factorw 
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The  location  is  unsatisfactory  also 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  There 
is  further  need  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
victs of  unsound  mind,  which  can- 
not be  provided  on  the  present  site. 

There  is  much  criticism 
South  D«k«tm.  of     the     South     Dakota 

State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  because  it  neglects 
or  refuses  to  publish  the  bids  ac- 
cepted for  public  supplies.  The 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  to  reveal  the  prices  paid  for 
supplies,  because  it  will  discourage 
and  prevent  close  bidding  on  the 
part  of  many  firms  who  could  not 
safely  allow  other  customers  to 
know  how  cheaply  they  can  sell  to 
the  state  in  large  quantities. 

_  The  last  quarterly  report 

of  Secretary  James  A. 
Orman,  of  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities of  Tennessee,  contains  much 
that  is  interesting. 

The  Tennessee  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  Chapter  193  of  the  Acts 
of  1895,  which  provides  not  only 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  also 
that  the  Board  shall  incur  no  ex- 
pense except  for  printing.  The 
Legislature  of  1901  appropriated 
but  $1,000  a  year  for  the  succeeding 
biennial  period,  which  indicates  how 
economical  the  Board  must  be  in 
carrying  on  its  work. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Secre- 
tary Orman's  report  that  during  the 
quarter  he  visited  all  the  state  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions, 
twenty-eight  jails,  five  county  poor- 
houses,  and  three  workhouses. 

Of  the  management  of  the  state 
charitable  and  correctional  institur 
tions  Mr.  Orman  speaks  in  glowing, 


although  quite  general  terms.  These 
institutions  consist  of  two  prisons 
with  a  population  of  1,822;  three  in- 
sane hospitals  with  1,516  patients; 
a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  with 
126  members;  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  with  231  pupils,  and  a 
school  for  the  blind  with  205' pupils 
— almost  as  many  as  are  found  in 
the  schools  of  the  most  populous 
state  in  the  Union. 

Many  of  the  jails  are  reported  to 
be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  hav- 
ing been  built  with  but  two  objects 
in  view — one  to  prevent  the  prison- 
ers from  escaping,  the  other  to  make 
them  as  miserable  as  possible  during 
confinement.  At  th«  end  of  the 
quarter  there  were  1,020  prisoners 
in  the  jails. 

With  seven  counties  making  no 
report,  2,108  inmates  are  reported 
in  the  poorhouses  maintained  by 
eighty-nine  of  the  counties.  Nine 
counties  have  no  poorhouses,  and 
one  county,  Polk,  has  its  poor  cared 
for  by  contract  at  low  rates.  The 
new  poorhouses  are  said  to  be  great, 
improvements  over  the  older  ones, 
which  are  badly  constructed  as  well 
as  poorly  located.  The  expenditures 
for  outdoor  relief  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  $100,000  a  year. 

iiiinoit  Indications  are  plenty 
that  the  deplorable  politi- 
cal interference  in  the  management 
of  the  Illinois  state  institutions,  to 
which  Charities  has  recently  called 
attention,  is  bearing  its  natural 
fruit.  But  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
as  the  readers  of  Charities  will  re- 
member, Secretarv  T.  Mack  Tanner 
of  the  Board  vouched  for  the  satis- 
factory  condition  of  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  apparently  intending  to 
show  that  they  had  been  somewhat 
miraculously  saved  from  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  partisanship.     Now.  how- 
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ever,  there  is  a  general  demand  .for 
an  investigation  which  shall  be  thor- 
ough and  sweeping,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merit  system  at 
the  institutions.  This  is  especially 
so  with  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Insane 
Asyium  at  Kankakee,  against  which 
serious  charges  have  been  made. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  asylum  is  State 
Senator  Len  Small,  who  has  also  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
state  executive  committee.  With 
reference  to  this  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says,  "Senator  Small 
was  guilty  of  grave  impropriety,  if 
not  an  infraction  of  the  la^,  in  ac- 
cepting a  position  as  trustee  of  the 
hospital  at  Kankakee  while  filling  an 
elective  office  where  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  insti- 
tution." Senator  Small  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the. 
institution. 

The  charges  include,  among  other 
things,  allegations  that  women  pa- 
tients have  suffered  shameful  in- 
dignities, and  that  two  of  them  have 
given  birth  to  children  at  the  asylum. 
This  serious  accusation  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  the  board  of  managers, 
which  seeks  to  excuse  it  upon  the 
feeble  plea  that  it  is  only  the  result 
of  allowing  the  patients  a  desirable 
freedom  from  restraint.  Other 
charges  include  the  use  of  liquor  by 
attendants,  who  are  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed largely  through  political  in- 
fluence; the  brutal  treatment  of  pa- 
tients, the  extortion  of  political  con- 
tributions from  employees,  the  use 
of  supplies  to  provide  "spreads"  at 
the  institution  for  political  followers 
of  the  chairman,  and  a  general  lack 
of  discipline  and  good  order  tending 
toward  the  complete  demoralization 
of  the  asylum. 


Governor  Yates,  it  is  allied, 
upon  these  charges  being  made  pub- 
lic, held  an  extended  conference  at 
Chicago  with  Chairman  Small  and 
Trustees  Powell  and  Murphy  of  the 
asylum,  with  the  result  that  the 
trustees  announced  that  the  Board 
would  hold  an  investigation  which, 
it  appears,  was  to  be  limited  in  scope 
to  the  charges  of  the  use  of  liquor 
by  employees.  The  newspapers, 
however,  demanded  a  different  sort 
of  an  inquiry,  and  acting  Governor 
Northcott  thereupon  requested  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  under- 
take the  inquiry.  The  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Agency  for  Women  and 
Children  of  Chicago,  watched  the 
proceedings  closely  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  seeing  that  the  facts 
were  brought  out,  and  that  justice 
was  done.  This  action  was  for- 
tunate because  Governor  Yates  and 
the  political  system  of  control  of  the 
Illinois  state  institutions  which  he 
has  encouraged  and  fostered,  were 
really  on  trral,  and  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  to  expect  that  some  o{ 
the  Governor's  supporters  on  the 
Board  would  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  use  the  whitewash  brush  if 
this  could  safely  be  done. 

As  it  was.  the  Board,  after  an  in- 
vestigation lasting  two  days  and  a 
half,  brought  in  a  partial  report 
signed  by  all  the  members  that  the 
"inmates  of  the  Kankakee  Hospital 
of  the  Insane  are  humanely  treated." 
The  report  says:  "In  view  of  the 
alarming  stories  which  have  circu- 
lated through  the  medium  of  the 
press  as  to  the  crueltv  practiced 
upon  patients  in  the  hospital  we 
deem  it  our  dutv  at  the  present  time, 
in  order  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  patients  in  the  asylum  may 
feel  that  they  are  being  well  cared 
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for,  to  say  that  we  find  upon  the 
fullest  investigation  that  no  cruel- 
ties of  any  kind  whatsoever  are  in- 
flicted upon  any  of  the  patients  in 
this  institution. 

"We  further  find  that  the  food 
furnished  them  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  sufficient  in  quantity  and  that 
the  inmates  are  under  the  care  and 
supervision  of  competent,  intelli- 
gent, and  humane  nurses  and  at- 
tendants." 

Concerning  this  statement,  the 
Chicago  Chronicle  says :  **The  State 
Board's  whitewashing  report  on 
Kankakee  matters  is  maliciously  and 
viciously  false  in  fact  and  in  sub- 
stance, for  it  suppresses  all  refer- 
ence to  the  worst  charges  against 
the  management  of  affairs  at  the 
asylum. 

'*The  members  of  the  Board  must 
have  singular  views  as  to  what  will 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
patients — ^particularly  the  relatives 
of  women  patients  in  this  inferno, 
where  drunkenness  is  habitual  and 
debauchery  is  public!" 

Says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 
"When  the  abuses  and  scandals  at 
the  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  rendered  an  official  investiga- 
tion unavoidable  the  public  had  little 
expectation  that  such  investigation 
would  probe  deep  beyond  the  facts 
that  had  become  so  notorious  that 
the\'  forced  executive  attention. 
But  it  was  not  prepared  for  the 
brazen  effrontery  with  which  the 
hospital  Board  attempted  to  white- 
wash itself  or  the  nerveless  man- 
ner in  which  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  has  conducted  what 
its  members  promised  was  to  be 
a  searching  and  impartial,  in- 
quiry." 

Meantime,  the  management  of  the 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 


Children  at  Lincoln  has  been  under- 
going an  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  William  Jayne,  president,  and 
Mr.  Tanner,  the  secretary,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  in- 
quiry is  said  to  have  been  directed 
at  the  superintendent.  Dr.  H.  S.  Mc- 
Lean. ^  The  charges  range  from 
complaints  that  the  doctor  is  "fussy" 
and  unpopular  with  the  employees 
to  allegations  that  he  has  starved 
and  mistreated  the  inmates,  that  he 
has  neglected  the  sick,  especially 
during  the  small-pox  epidemic  of 
last  winter,  when  there  were  nearly 
300  cases  in  the  institution ;  that  ht 
has  brought  the  asylum's  affairs  into 
a  sad  state  of  disorganization  and 
that  he  is  thoroughly  incompetent. 
It  is  said  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  asylum  is  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  politics — ^too  much  per- 
sonal interference  by  the  Governor 
in  its  petty  affairs.  They  are  in- 
clined to  sympathize  with  the  Super- 
intendent to  some  extent  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  as  well  in  the 
place  as  could  be  expected  of  a  coun- 
try doctor  called,  without  other  ex- 
perience, to  manage  an  institution 
which  cares  for  1,200  or  1,400  pa- 
tients, has  250  employees,  and  a 
farm  erf  more  than  1,000  acres. 

Governor  Yates,  it  is  alleged,  has 
gone  so  far  in  his  interference  with 
the  business  management  of  this 
asylum  as  to  require  the  Superin- 
tendent to  look  up  the  political  pedi- 
gree of  every  small  employee  and 
to  report  to  Springfield  upon  it,  with 
the  result  that  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  consequence  directly 
by  the  Governor. 

That  Governor  Yates  could  be 
guilty  of  such  petty  and  icandalous 
behavior  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  the  charge  is  openly  made  and 
is  apparently  uncontradicted. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Robbins,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in 
which  he  said:  "Owing  to  lack  of 
harmony  among  attaches  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  does  not  seem  sus- 
ceptible of  correction  under  existing 
conditions,  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
cannot  longer  be  useful  to  the  insti- 
tution. I  therefore  tender  my  resig- 
nation." 

The  charge  is  made,  and  denied, 
that  Dr.  Robbins'  resignation  is 
due  to  the  Governor's  interference 
in  the  management  of  the  asylum. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  most  deplorable  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  Illinois  state  in- 
stitutions and  that  the  people  of  that 
state  owe  it  to  themselves  to  put 
an  end  to  these  scandals  without  any 
further  delay. 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Carriel  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Robbins. 

COVCRNOR  OOELL  ON  TKE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Dobb's  Ferry  last  week, 
Governor  Odell  made  the  principal 
address,  from  which  the  following 
pertinent  paragraphs  are  taken: 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
you  have  afforded,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  been  presented  which 
enables  me  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
your  hospital.  There  is  no  stronger 
sentiment  in  the  human  breast,  none 
that  makes  a  people  more  respected 
or  draws  them  closer  together  than 
the  desire  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  distressed,  and  to  encour- 
age those  upon  whom  the  hand  of 
adversity   has    fallen.     This   senti- 


ment marks  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is,  perhaps,  no  avenue 
through  which  the  early  training  of 
youth  arid  the  maturer  thought  of 
old  age  finds  more  ready  facilities 
for  benefactions  than  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  aid.  We  have  often 
heard  the  expression  that  as  the 
world  has  grown  older,  bitterness, 
discontent,  and  the  misery  of  the 
people  have  increased ;  that  the  arro- 
gance of  wealth  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  the  cries  of  the 
suffering  fall  upon  dulled  ears  and 
excite  derision  rather  than  sym- 
pathy. I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  this.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  is  brought  to  our  attention  day 
by  day  stories  of  follies  and  vices 
and  sufferings  which  seem  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  have  increased  greatly 
over  the  earlier  days,  yet  we  should 
understand  that  it  is  rather  the  in- 
creased facilities  which  have  been  ac- 
corded in  laying  before  us  the  daily 
news  of  the  world  that  makes  the 
sum  total  of  unhappiness  appear  to 
be  greater  than  it  really  is.  We  for- 
get that  increased  population  brings 
with  it  greater  numbers  who  de- 
mand attention,  sympathy,  and  char- 
ity. We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  although  the  aggregate  of  num- 
bers may  be  greater  the  percentage 
of  our  population  which  may  require 
assistance  is  much  below  that  of 
earlier  times.    .   .    . 

"I  have  often  thought  that  per- 
haps we  were  too  narrow  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  duties,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wards  of  the  com- 
monwealth we  were  transgressing 
somewhat  the  limitations  which 
should  surround  the  ailministration 
of  this  important  department  of  the 
state  government.  I  never  believed, 
however,  that  the  state  did  not  owe 
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launches,  will  give  ample  transporta- 
tion service.  At  the  same  time, 
when  once  the  borough  hospitals  are 
erected  no  such  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  boats  as  in  the  past. 
"The  most  important  step  planned 
is  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  This 
will  be  at  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  will  be  six  stories  high,  and 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  It  will  be, 
possibly,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  §carlet 
fever.  The  city  owns  the  ground  be- 
tween Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
streets,  Avenue  C,  and  East  River, 
a  large  plot  of  the  land  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. If  the  Department  of 
Health  can  secure  at  least  a  part  of 
this  it  will  prevent  congestion  in  its 
hospital  property  adjoining.  This 
includes  the  VVillard  Parker  Hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
and  the  Reception  Hospital.  A  dis- 
infecting plant  will  be  constructed, 
a  laundr>',  a  new  morgue,  ice  plant, 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  store- 
house. In  order  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demands  in  Harlem,  a  disin- 
fecting plant  will  be  established 
there  also,  and  a  tract  of  land  will 
be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital. 


**i\t  the  Kingston  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn  additional  pavilions  will 
be  erected  and  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
jacent property.  The  low  ground 
on  which  the  present  buildings 
stand  will  be  filled  in  and  the  new 
buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  more 
elevated  site  adjoining.  A  nurses' 
home,  electric  lighting  plant,  and  ice 
plant  are  also  planned. 

''Separate  hosoitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases,  smaller, 
t)ut  complete  in  detail,  are  planned 
for  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. A  disinfecting  plant  is  al- 
ready erected  on  the  present  poor 
farm,  in  the  center  of  Staten  Island. 
These  borough  hospitals  will  not 
maintain  forces  of  nurses  and  em- 
ployees the  entire  time.  With  but 
one  or  two  cases  to  deal  with,  the 
exi)ense  would  be  less  to  transfer 
patients  to  the  Manhattan  institu- 
tions. But  the  borough  hospitals 
will  stand  in  readiness  in  case  of  an 
epidemic. 

*'Still  another  unique  feature  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of 
Health  is  a  farm  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  where  vaccine  virus,  anti- 
toxine.  and  serum  for  the  Pasteur 
treatment  will  Ixj  pro<luced." 
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4,000,000  people  perhaps  800  beds 
were  available  for  contagious  dis- 
eases and  certainly  not  more  that 
600  of  these  could  be  used  at  one 
time  on  account  of  mi:*ed  infection. 
Patients  in  Manhattan  had  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  Willard  Parker  and  • 
Reception  hospitals  at  the  foot  of 
East  Sixteenth  Street,  and  at  the 
Riverside  Hospital  on  North  Broth- 
er Island.  The  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital  was  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  other 
boroughs  were  entirely  unprovided 
for. 

What  is  implied  by  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  the  more  readily 
realized  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  small  city  now  has  its  con- 
tagious disease  hospital,  though  in 
many  cases  it  may  only  be  a  simple 
structure  to  be  occupied  by  nurses 
and  patients  in  time  of  epidemic.  In 
contrast,  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
with  a  population  of  70,000  people, 
had  absolutely  no  such  provision. 
The  experience  of  a  resident  of  Tot- 
tenville,  Staten  Island,  may  be  cited 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  was  dis- 
covered with  small-pox  one  day  at 
noon ;  it  was  thirty  hours  before  the 
old  boat  at  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment could  reach  Tottenville,  the 
patient  be  transferred  and  trans- 
ported to  North  Brother  Island.  At 
one  time  last  spring  it  was  contem- 
plated to  put  up  tents,  the  wards  of 
the  hospitals  were  so  overcrowded, 
and  at  another,  the  g^rounds  of  the 
Kingston  Hospital  were  flooded. 
Worse  conditions  than  these  are  said 
to  have  existed  previously. 

In  February  the  Board  of  Health 
communicated  with  Mayor  Low  in 
regard  to  the  need  for  radical  meas- 
ures. The  Board  recommended 
a  general  plan  to  add  to  the  hospitals 
on  East  Sixteenth  Street,  develop 


the  institution  on  North  Brother 
Island,  and  provide  a  small  conta- 
gious disease  hospital  in  each 
borough.  The  estimated  cost  was 
$1,025,000,  in  addition  to  the 
routine  disbursements.  This  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment cut  down  to  $500,000,  to  come 
from  an  issue  of  bonds. 

It  was  seen  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  was  needed  which  could,  in 
course  of  time,  be  completely  and 
consecutively  carried  out  and  the 
most  needed  elements  of  which  could 
l^e  provided  by  the  appropriation  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Such  a  plan 
is  being  gradually  worked  out  by 
Commissioner  •  Lederle  ^  and  Mr. 
Smith.  The  co-operation  of  •  the 
architect  is  an  important  factor,  and 
in  this  instance  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pub- 
lic and  philanthropic  act.  Every 
plan  is  made  in  duplicate  and  sub- 
mitted for  criticism  to  every  officer 
(){  the  Department  who  has  had 
dealing  with  contagious   diseases. 

A  synopsis  of  the  general  plan  has 
been  given  to  Charities  by  .Mr. 
R.  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  secretary  to 
the  Commissioner.  "It  is  planned," 
according  to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  "to 
devote  the  hospital  on  North  Brother 
Island  to  small-pox  patients  and  con- 
valescents. This  arrangement  will 
relieve  the  wards  of  the  other  hos- 
pitals. Much  preliminary  work  has 
already  been  done  on  the  island.  A 
nurses'  home  will  be  erected  and  a 
sun  parlor  for  convalescents.  It  will 
be  the  plan  to  replace  the  present 
wooden  buildings  with  brick  ones. 
An  electric  lighting  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  a  new  disinfecting  plant,  a 
morgue  and  new  docks  are  proposed. 
A  new  boat,  with  four  large  wards, 
is  to  be  constructed,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  overhauling  of  the 
present   boat   and   the  use  of  two 
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launches,  will  give  ample  transporta- 
tion service.  At  the  same  time, 
when  once  the  borough  hospitals  are 
erected  no  such  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  boats  as  in  the  past 
"The  most  important  step  planned 
is  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  This 
will  be  at  the  foot  of  Elast  Sixteenth 
Street,  will  be  six  stories  high,  and 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  It  will  be, 
possibly,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  §carlet 
fever.  The  city  owns  the  ground  be- 
tween Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
streets,  Avenue  C,  and  East  River, 
a  large  plot  of  the  land  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. If  the  Department  of 
Health  can  secure  at  least  a  part  of 
this  it  will  prevent  congestion  in  its 
hospital  property  adjoining.  This 
includes  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
and  the  Reception  Hospital.  A  dis- 
infecting plant  will  be  constructed, 
a  laundry,  a  new  morgue,  ice  plant, 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  store- 
house. In  order  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demands  in  Harlem,  a  disin- 
fecting plant  will  be  established 
there  also,  and  a  tract  of  land  will 
be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital. 


*'At  the  Kingston  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn  additional  pavilions  will 
be  erected  and  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
jacent property.  The  low  ground 
on  which  the  present  buildings 
stand  will  be  filled  in  and  the  new 
buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  more 
elevated  site  adjoining.  A  nurses' 
home,  electric  lighting  plant,  and  ice 
plant  are  also  planned. 

''Separate  hosoitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases,  smaller, 
but  complete  in  detail,  are  planned 
for  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. A  disinfecting  plant  is  al- 
ready erected  on  the  present  poor 
farm,  in  the  center  of  Staten  Island. 
These  borough  hospitals  will  not 
maintain  forces  of  nurses  and  em- 
ployees the  entire  time.  With  but 
one  or  two  cases  to  deal  with,  the 
expense  would  be  less  to  transfer 
patients  to  the  Manhattan  institu- 
tions. But  the  borough  hospitals 
will  stand  in  readiness  in  case  of  an 
epidemic. 

**Still  another  unique  feature  con- 
templated by  the  Departnient  of 
Health  is  a  farm  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  where  vaccine  virus,  anti- 
toxine.  and  serum  for  the  Pasteur 
treatment  will  be  produced." 
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ington  Asylum,  the  Reform  School, 
the  Georgetown  Almshouse,  and 
the  Industrial  Home  School.  Con- 
cerning this  subject,  Mr.  George  S. 
Wilson,  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  District,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  various  institutions  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  volunteer  service,  and  so 
far  as  the  Board  is  informed,  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  proposed. 


Connecticut. 


The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities at  its  annual  meeting 
re-elected  President  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man,  of  Norfolk,  and  Secretary 
Charles  P.  Kellogg,  of  Waterbury. 
Miss  Mary  Hall,  of  Hartford,  and 
Miss  Rebekah  G.  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven,  were  re-elected  special 
agents  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
county  temporary  homes  for  de- 
pendent children.  Most  of  the  state 
and  local  institutions  visited  were 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 
The  Canterbury  almshouse  was  re- 
ported as  being  below  the  desired 
standard,  and  recommendations 
were  made  for  its  improvement. 

The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  unions  of  Indiana 
are  said  to  have  disagreed  on  the 
question  of  contract  labor  at  the 
Michigan  City  prison  when  the 
present  contracts  expire.  The  labor 
unions  demand  that  convict  labor  be 
abolished  except  on  public  works  at 
the  expiration  of  the  present  con- 
tracts. The  position  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  as  summarized 
in  its  annual  report,  is  as  follows: 
"It  would  scarcely  seem  wise  for 
us  to  go  into  experimentation  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  convict 
labor.     Therefore,  it  would  appear 


Indiana. 


best,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  at  the  state  prison,  at 
Michigan  City,  should  be  retained 
for  a  few  years  until  some  more 
definite  system  that  promises  satis- 
factory results  has  been  worked 
out.*'  Further  conferences  are  to  be 
held. 


MInnatota. 


The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  Minnesota  has  de- 
cided against  the  barbers  of  Still- 
water, who  have  complained  that 
the  barbers  in  the  state  prison  in  that 
place  are  not  licensed  as  the  state 
law  requires,  and  that  they  shave  not 
only  the  prisoners  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  prison,  but  also  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  the  employees 
as  well.  The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol holds,  however,  that  the  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  prison 
barbers  shall  be  required  to  have 
licenses.  The  chances  seem  to  be 
that  this  question  will  find  itself  in 
the  courts  before  it  is  finally  settled. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  as  a 
result  of  '  complaints  made  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions that  they  cannot  get  neces- 
sary help  when  it  is  most  needed, 
will  establish  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion through  which  superintendents 
may  secure  nurses  and  attendants. 
A  list  of  persons  desiring  positions 
will  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  but  the  bureau  will  not  go 
beyond  supplying  information  to 
the  superintendents,  who  will  be  left 
entirely  free  to  select  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

The  Board  is  in  favor  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  state  prison,  and  it  is 
said  that  Governor  Van  Sant  will 
make  such  a  recommendation  in  his 
message  to  the  next  Legislature.  The 
present  prison  is  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  inmates  and  pro- 
vide room   for   the  twine   factory. 
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The  location  is  unsatisfactory  also 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  There 
is  further  need  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
victs of  unsound  mind,  which  ean- 
not  be  provided  on  the  present  site. 

There  is  much  criticism 
South  Daketa.  of     the     South     Dakota 

State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  because  it  neglects 
or  refuses  to  publish  the  bids  ac- 
cepted for  public  supplies.  The 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  to  reveal  the  prices  paid  for 
supplies,  because  it  will  discourage 
and  prevent  close  bidding  on  the 
part  of  many  firms  who  could  not 
safely  allow  other  customers  to 
know  how  cheaply  they  can  sell  to 
the  state  in  large  quantities. 

The  last  quarterly  report 
of  Secretary  James  A. 
Orman,  of  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities of  Tennessee,  contains  much 
that  is  interesting. 

The  Tennessee  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  Chapter  193  of  the  Acts 
of  1895,  which  provides  not  only 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  also 
that  the  Board  shall  incur  no  ex- 
pense except  for  printing.  The 
Legislature  of  1901  appropriated 
but  $1,000  a  year  for  the  succeeding 
biennial  period,  which  indicates  how 
economical  the  Board  must  be  in 
carrying  on  its  work. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Secre- 
tary Orman's  report  that  during  the 
quarter  he  visited  all  the  state  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions, 
twenty-eight  jails,  five  county  poor- 
houses,  and  three  workhouses. 

Of  the  management  of  the  state 
charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions Mr.  Orman  speaks  in  glowing. 


although  quite  general  terms.  These 
institutions  consist  of  two  prisons 
with  a  population  of  1,822;  three  in- 
sane hospitals  with  1,516  patients; 
a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  with 
126  members;  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  with  231  pupils,  and  a 
school  for  the  blind  with  205"  pupils 
— ^almost  as  many  as  are  found  in 
the  schools  of  the  most  populous 
state  in  the  Union. 

Many  of  the  jails  are  reported  to 
be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  hav- 
ing been  built  with  but  two  objects 
in  view — one  to  prevent  the  prison- 
ers from  escaping,  the  other  to  make 
them  as  miserable  as  possible  during 
confinement.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter  there  were  1,020  prisoners 
in  the  jails. 

With  seven  counties  making  no 
report,  2,108  inmates  are  reported 
in  the  poorhouses  maintained  by 
eighty-nine  of  the  counties.  Nine 
counties  have  no  poorhouses,  and 
one  county,  Polk,  has  its  poor  cared 
for  by  contract  at  low  rates.  The 
new  poorhouses  are  said  to  be  great, 
improvements  over  the  older  ones, 
which  are  badly  constructed  as  well 
as  poorly  located.  The  expenditures 
for  outdoor  relief  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  $100,000  a  year. 

iiiin  It  Indications  are  plenty 
that  the  deplorable  politi- 
cal interference  in  the  management 
of  the  Illinois  state  institutions,  to 
which  Charities  has  recently  called 
attention,  is  bearing  its  natural 
fruit.  But  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
as  the  readers  of  Charities  will  re- 
member, Secretarv  T.  Mack  Tanner 
of  the  Board  vouched  for  the  satis- 
factory  condition  of  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  apparently  intending  to 
show  that  they  had  been  somewhat 
miraculously  saved  from  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  partisanship.     Now.  how- 
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ever,  there  is  a  general  demand  .for 
an  investigation  which  shall  be  thor- 
ough and  sweeping,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merit  system  at 
the  institutions.  This  is  especially 
so  with  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Insane 
Asylum  at  Kankakee,  against  which 
serious  charges  have  been  made. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  asylum  is  State 
Senator  Len  Small,  who  has  also  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
state  executive  committee.  With 
reference  to  this  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says,  "Senator  Small 
was  guilty  of  grave  impropriety,  if 
not  an  infraction  of  the  la^,  in  ac- 
cepting a  position  as  trustee  of  the 
hospital  at  Kankakee  while  filling  an 
elective  office  where  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  insti- 
tution." Senator  Small  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the. 
institution. 

The  charges  include,  among  other 
things,  allegations  that  women  pa- 
tients have  suffered  shameful  in- 
dignities, and  that  two  of  them  have 
given  birth  to  children  at  the  asylum. 
This  serious  accusation  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  the  board  of  managers, 
which  seeks  to  excuse  it  upon  the 
feeble  plea  that  it  is  only  the  result 
of  allowing  the  patients  a  desirable 
freedom  from  restraint.  Other 
charges  include  the  use  of  liquor  by 
attendants,  who  are  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed largely  through  political  in- 
fluence; the  brutal  treatment  of  pa- 
tients, the  extortion  of  political  con- 
tributions from  employees,  the  use 
of  supplies  to  provide  "spreads"  at 
the  institution  for  political  followers 
of  the  chairman,  and  a  general  lack 
of  discipline  and  good  order  tending 
toward  the  complete  demoralization 
of  the  asylum. 


Governor  Yates,  it  is  alleged^ 
upon  these  charges  being  made  pub- 
lic, held  an  extended  conference  at 
Chicago  with  Chairman  Small  and 
Trustees  Powell  and  Murphy  of  the 
asylum,  with  the  result  that  the 
trustees  announced  that  the  Board 
would  hold  an  investigation  which, 
it  appears,  was  to  be  limited  in  scope 
to  the  charges  of  the  use  of  liquor 
by  employees.  The  newspapers, 
however,  demanded  a  different  sort 
of  an  inquiry,  and  acting  Governor 
Northcott  thereupon  requested  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  under- 
take the  inquiry.  The  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Agency  for  Women  and 
Children  of  Chicago,  watched  the 
proceedings  closely  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  seeing  that  the  facts 
were  brought  out,  and  that  justice 
was  done.  This  action  was  for- 
tunate because  Governor  Yates  and 
the  political  system  of  control  of  the 
Illinois  state  institutions  which  he 
has  encouraged  and  fostered,  were 
really  on  trral,  and  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  to  expect  that  some  of 
the  Governor's  supporters  on  the 
Board  would  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  use  the  whitewash  brush  if 
this  could  safely  be  done. 

As  it  was.  the  Board,  after  an  in- 
vestigation lasting  two  days  and  a 
half,  brought  in  a  partial  report 
signed  by  all  the  members  that  the 
"inmates  of  the  Kankakee  Hospital 
of  the  Insane  are  humanely  treated." 
The  report  says:  "In  view  of  the 
alarming  stories  which  have  circu- 
lated through  the  medium  of  the 
press  as  to  the  crueltv  practiced 
upon  patients  in  the  hospital  we 
deem  it  our  duty  at  the  present  time, 
in  order  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  patients  in  the  asylum  may 
feel  that  they  are  being  well  cared 
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for,  to  say  that  we  find  upon  the 
fullest  investigation  that  no  cruel- 
ties of  any  kind  whatsoever  are  in- 
flicted upon  any  of  the  patients  in 
this  institution. 

*'We  further  find  that  the  food 
furnished  them  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  sufficient  in  quantity  and  that 
the  inmates  are  under  the  care  and 
supervision  of  competent,  intelli- 
gent, and  humane  nurses  and  at- 
tendants." 

Concerning  this  statement,  the 
Chicago  Chronicle  says :  "The  State 
Board's  whitewashing  report  on 
Kankakee  matters  is  maliciously  and 
viciously  false  in  fact  and  in  sub- 
stance, for  it  suppresses  all  refer- 
ence to  the  worst  charges  against 
the  management  of  affairs  at  the 
asylum. 

**The  members  of  the  Board  must 
have  singular  views  as  to  what  will 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
patients — ^particularly  the  relatives 
of  women  patients  in  this  inferno, 
where  drunkenness  is  habitual  and 
debauchery  is  public!*' 

Says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 
"When  the  abuses  and  scandals  at 
the  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  rendered  an  official  investiga- 
tion unavoidable  the  public  had  little 
expectation  that  such  investigation 
would  probe  deep  beyond  the  facts 
that  had  become  so  notorious  that 
the\'  forced  executive  attention. 
But  it  was  not  prepared  for  the 
brazen  effrontery  with  which  the 
hospital  Board  attempted  to  white- 
wash itself  or  the  nerveless  man- 
ner in  which  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  has  conducted  what 
its  members  promised  was  to  be 
a  searching  and  impartial  in- 
quiry." 

Meantime,  the  management  of  the 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 


Children  at  Lincoln  has  been  under- 
going an  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  William  Ja)aie,  president,  and 
Mr.  Tanner,  the  secretarv,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  in- 
quiry is  said  to  have  been  directed 
at  the  superintendent,  Dr.  H.  S.  Mc- 
Lean. ,  The  charges  range  from 
complaints  that  the  doctor  is  "fussy" 
and  unpopular  with  the  employees 
to  allegations  that  he  has  starved 
and  mistreated  the  inmates,  that  he 
has  neglected  the  sick,  especially 
during  the  small-pox  epidemic  of 
last  winter,  when  there  were  nearly 
300  cases  in  the  institution;  that  1^ 
has  brought  the  asylum's  affairs  into 
a  sad  state  of  disorganization  and 
that  he  is  thoroughly  incompetent. 
It  is  said  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  asylum  is  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  politics — ^too  much  per- 
sonal interference  by  the  Governor 
in  its  petty  affairs.  They  are  in- 
clined to  sympathize  with  the  Super- 
intendent to  some  extent  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  as  well  in  the 
place  as  could  be  expected  of  a  coun- 
try doctor  called,  without  other  ex- 
perience, to  manage  an  institution 
which  cares  for  1,200  or  1,400  pa- 
tients, has  250  employees,  and  a 
farm  at  more  than  1,000  acres. 

Governor  Yates,  it  is  alleged,  has 
gone  so  far  in  his  interference  with 
the  business  management  of  this 
asylum  as  to  require  the  Superin- 
tendent to  look  up  the  political  pedi- 
gree of  every  small  employee  and 
to  report  to  Springfield  upon  it,  with 
the  result  that  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  consequence  directly 
by  the  Governor. 

That  Governor  Yates  could  be 
guilty  of  such  petty  and  scandalous 
behavior  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  the  charge  is  openly  made  and 
is  apparently  uncontradicted. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Robbins,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in 
which  he  said:  "Owing  to  lack  of 
harmony  among  attaches  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  does  not  seem  sus- 
ceptible of  correction  under  existing 
conditions,  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
cannot  longer  be  useful  to  the  insti- 
tution. I  therefore  tender  my  resig- 
nation." 

The  charge  is  made,  and  denied, 
that  Dr.  Robbins'  resignation  is 
due  to  the  Governor's  interference 
in  the  management  of  the  asylum. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  most  deplorable  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  Illinois  state  in- 
stitutions and  that  the  people  of  that 
state  owe  it  to  themselves  to  put 
an  end  to  these  scandals  without  any 
further  delay. 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Carriel  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  appointed  to  sue* 
ceed  Dr.  Robbins. 

GOVERNOR  OOai  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PUBLIC  CHARinES. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Dobb's  Ferry  last  week, 
Governor  Odell  made  the  principal 
address,  from  which  the  foMowing 
pertinent  paragraphs  are  taken  : 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
you  have  afforded,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  been  presented  which 
enables  me  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
your  hospital.  There  is  no  stronger 
sentiment  in  the  human  breast,  none 
that  makes  a  people  more  respected 
or  draws  them  closer  together  than 
the  desire  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  distressed,  and  to  encour- 
age those  upon  whom  the  hand  of 
adversity   has    fallen.      This   senti- 


ment marks  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is,  perhaps,  no  avenue 
through  which  the  early  training  of 
youth  and  the  mattirer  thought  of 
old  age  finds  more  ready  facilities 
for  benefactions  than  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  aid.  We  have  often 
heard  the  expression  that  as  the 
world  has  grown  older,  bitterness, 
discontent,  and  the  misery  of  the 
people  have  increased ;  that  the  arro- 
gance of  wealth  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  the  cries  of  the 
suffering  fall  upon  dulled  ears  and 
excite  derision  rather  than  sym- 
pathy. I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  this.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  is  brought  to  our  attention  day 
by  day  stories  of  follies  and  vices 
and  sufferings  which  seem  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  have  increased  greatly 
over  the  earlier  days,  yet  we  should 
understand  that  it  is  rather  the  in- 
creased facilities  which  have  been  ac- 
corded in  laying  before  us  the  daily 
news  of  the  world  that  makes  the 
sum  total  of  unhappiness  appear  to 
be  greater  than  it  really  is.  We  for- 
get that  increased  population  brings 
with  it  greater  numbers  who  de- 
mand attention,  sympathy,  and  char- 
ity. We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  although  the  aggregate  of  num- 
bers may  be  greater  the  percentage 
of  our  population  which  may  require 
assistance  is  much  below  that  of 
earlier  times.    .    .   . 

"I  have  often  thought  that  per- 
haps we  were  too  narrow  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  duties,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wards  of  the  com- 
monwealth we  were  transgressing 
somewhat  the  limitations  which 
should  surround  the  a/lministration 
of  this  important  department  of  the 
state  government.  I  never  believed, 
however,  that  the  state  did  not  owe 
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to  every  citizen  the  duty  of  giving 
to  him  the  best  service  and  the  most 
enlightened  treatment.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  enthusi- 
asm which  does  not  stop  short  of  ex- 
travagance and  cold  business  pro- 
clivities which  can  see  only  the  sav- 
ing, which  may  be  far  from  econ- 
omy. We  should  not  forget,  in  our 
consideration  and  treatment. of  this 
subject,  however,  that  we  owe  not 
only  a  duty  to  the  weak,  but  also 
to  those  who  contribute;  that  char- 
ity should  not  be  abused,  and  that  its 
liberal  character  should  not  be  taxed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
No  great  enterprise* was  ever  begun 
without  at  times  abuses  developing. 
No  governmental  department  was 
ever  created  that  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Science  progresses,  and 
humane  treatment  follows  intelli- 
gence and  supplants  ignorance, 
which  in  by-gone  times  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  knowledge.  Lib- 
erty of  action  and  pure  sunlight 
have  replaced  the  straight-jacket 
and  the  dark  dungeon  of  former  in- 
sane asylums.  Fever  is  cured  by 
quinine  rather  than  through  blood- 
letting, and  trained  hands  have 
superseded  the  efforts  of  those  who 
failed  to  carry  into  effect  the  phy- 
sicians' orders. 

"It  was  my  privilege  during  the 
past  year  to  visit  all  of  the  state's 
institutions,  and  what  impressed  me 
more  than  anvthing  else  was  that 
the  extravagance  of  our  people  had 
led  them  more  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
pensive and  ornate  buildings  than 
towards  the  food  supply  and  medi- 
cal treatment  that  was  designed  to 
brine  back  health  and  intelligence. 
It  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
those  who  were  nominallv  in  con- 
trol practically  exercised  hut  little 


influence  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
mates. From  this  followed  legisla- 
tion intended  to  cure  so  me  of  the 
evils  which  through  years  of  neglect 
had  grown  up  and  to  secure  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  inmates. 
While  its  object  was  at  the  time  mis- 
understood by  some,  I  ain  con- 
vinced that  the  result  will  be  of  such 
fasting  benefit  that  its  value,  which 
is  now  more  fully  recognized,  will 
become  more  apparent  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

"Politics  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institutions  for  the 
unfortunate.  It  has  no  place  there, 
and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  tolerate 
such  interference,  and  would  be 
quick  to  condemn  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  deplorable  physical  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  institutions  for 
either  party  or  personal  benefit." 

NEW  HOSPITALS  FOR  CONTAGIODS  DISEASES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CIIY. 

Plans  are  under  way  which  will 
give  New  York  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  contagious  diseases. 
From  time  to  time  various  buildings 
have  been  erected  without  concerted 
plan.  A  complete  scheme  is  being 
gradually  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  staff  of  Mr. 
W.  Wheeler  Smith,  the  architect  of 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and 
an  authority  in  this  line  of  building 
construction. 

When  Commissioner  Ernst  C. 
Lederle  assumed  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  he  found  an 
alarming  condition  of  affairs.  The 
hospital  facilities  for  dealing  with 
contagious  diseases  had  deteriorated 
and  were  inadequate.     In  a  city  of 
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Dr.  Joseph  Robbins,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in 
which  he  said:  "Owing  to  lack  of 
harmony  among  attaches  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  does  not  seem  sus- 
ceptible of  correction  under  existing 
conditions,  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
cannot  longer  be  useful  to  the  insti- 
tution. I  therefore  tender  my  resig- 
nation." 

The  charge  is  made,  and  denied, 
that  Dr.  Robbins'  resignation  is 
due  to  the  Governor's  interference 
in  the  management  of  the  asylum. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  most  deplorable  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  Illinois  state  in- 
stitutions and  that  the  people  of  that 
state  owe  it  to  themselves  to  put 
an  end  to  these  scandals  without  any 
further  delay. 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Carriel  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  appointed  to  sue* 
ceed  Dr.  Robbins. 

GOVERNOR  OOCU  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PUBLIC  CHARmES. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Dobb's  Ferry  last  week, 
Governor  Odell  made  the  principal 
address,  from  which  the  following 
pertinent  paragraphs  are  taken: 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
you  have  afforded,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  been  presented  which 
enables  me  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  comer-stone  of 
your  hospital.  There  is  no  stronger 
sentiment  in  the  human  breast,  none 
that  makes  a  people  more  respected 
or  draws  them  closer  together  than 
the  desire  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  distressed,  and  to  encour- 
age those  upon  whom  the  hand  of 
adversity   has   fallen.     This   senti- 


ment marks  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is,  perhaps,  no  avenue 
through  which  the  early  training  of 
youth  arid  the  matUrer  thought  of 
old  age  finds  more  ready  facilities 
for  benefactions  than  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  aid.  We  have  often 
heard  the  expression  that  as  the 
world  has  grown  older,  bitterness, 
discontent,  and  the  misery  of  the 
people  have  increased ;  that  the  arro- 
gance of  wealth  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  the  cries  of  the 
suffering  fall  upon  dulled  ears  and 
excite  derision  rather  than  sym- 
pathy. I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  this.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  is  brought  to  our  attention  day 
by  day  stories  of  follies  and  vices 
and  sufferings  which  seem  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  have  increased  greatly 
over  the  earlier  days,  yet  we  should 
understand  that  it  is  rather  the  in- 
creased facilities  which  have  been  ac- 
corded in  laying  before  us  the  daily 
news  of  the  world  that  makes  the 
sum  total  of  unhappiness  appear  to 
be  greater  than  it  really  is.  We  for- 
get that  increased  population  brings 
with  it  greater  numbers  who  de- 
mand attention,  sympathy,  and  char- 
ity. We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  although  the  aggregate  of  num- 
bers may  be  greater  the  percentage 
of  our  population  which  may  require 
assistance  is  much  below  that  of 
earlier  times.    .    .   . 

"I  have  often  thought  that  per- 
haps we  were  too  narrow  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  duties,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wards  of  the  com- 
monwealth we  were  transgressing 
somewhat  the  limitations  which 
should  surround  the  a/lministration 

of  this  important  department  of  the 
state  government.  I  never  believed, 
hmv#»ver,  that  the  state  did  not  owe 
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to  every  citizen  the  duty  of  giving 
to  him  the  best  service  and  the  most 
enHghtened  treatment.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  enthusi- 
asm which  does  not  stop  short  of  ex- 
travagance and  cold  business  pro- 
clivities which  can  see  only  the  sav- 
ing, which  may  be  far  from  econ- 
omy. We  should  not  forget,  in  our 
consideration  and  treatment. of  this 
subject,  however,  that  we  owe  not 
only  a  duty  to  the  weak,  but  also 
to  those  who  contribute;  that  char- 
ity should  not  be  abused,  and  that  its 
liberal  character  should  not  be  taxed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
No  great  enterprise 'was  ever  begun 
without  at  times  abuses  developing. 
No  governmental  department  was 
ever  created  that  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Science  progresses,  and 
humane  treatment  follows  intelli- 
gence and  supplants  ignorance, 
which  in  by-gone  times  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  knowledge.  Lib- 
erty of  action  and  pure  sunlight 
have  replaced  the  straight-jacket 
and  the  dark  dungeon  of  former  in- 
sane asylums.  Fever  is  cured  by 
quinine  rather  than  through  blood- 
letting, and  trained  hands  have 
superseded  the  efforts  of  those  who 
failed  to  carry  into  effect  the  phy- 
sicians' orders. 

"It  was  my  privilege  during  the 
past  year  to  visit  all  of  the  state's 
institutions,  and  what  impressed  me 
more  than  anvthing  else  was  that 
the  extravagance  of  our  people  had 
led  them  more  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
pensive and  ornate  buildings  than 
towards  the  food  supply  and  medi- 
cal treatment  that  was  designed  to 
brine  back  health  and  intelligence. 
It  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
those  who  were  nominallv  in  con- 
trol practicallv  exercised  but  little 


influence  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
mates. From  this  followed  legisla- 
tion intended  to  cure  so  me  of  the 
evils  which  through  years  of  neglect 
had  grown  up  and  to  secure  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  inmates. 
While  its  object  was  at  the  time  mis- 
understood by  some,  I  atn  con- 
vinced that  the  result  will  be  of  such 
fasting  benefit  that  its  value,  which 
is  now  more  fully  recognized,  will 
become  more  apparent  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

''Politics  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institutions  for  the 
unfortunate.  It  has  no  place  there, 
and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  tolerate 
such  interference,  and  would  be 
quick  to  condemn  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  deplorable  physical  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  institutions  for 
either  party  or  personal  benefit." 

NEW  HOSPITALS  FOR  CONTAGKMJS  DISEASES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CIIY. 

Plans  are  under  way  which  will 
give  New  York  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  contagious  diseases. 
From  time  to  time  various  buildings 
have  been  erected  without  concerted 
plan.  A  complete  scheme  is  being 
gradually  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  staff  of  Mr. 
W.  Wheeler  Smith,  the  architect  of 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and 
an  authority  in  this  line  of  building 
construction. 

When  Commissioner  Ernst  C. 
Lederle  assumed  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  he  found  an 
alarming  condition  of  affairs.  The 
hospital  facilities  for  dealing  with 
contagious  diseases  had  deteriorated 
and  were  inadequate.     In  a  city  of 
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4,000,000  people  perhaps  800  beds 
were  available  for  contagious  dis- 
eases and  certainly  not  more  that 
600  of  these  could  be  used  at  one 
time  on  account  of  minted  infection. 
Patients  in  Manhattan  had  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  Willard  Parker  and  • 
Reception  hospitals  at  the  foot  of 
East  Sixteenth  Street,  and  at  the 
Riverside  Hospital  on  North  Broth- 
er Island.  The  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital  was  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  other 
boroughs  were  entirely  unprovided 
for. 

What  is  implied  by  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  the  more  readily 
realized  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  small  city  now  has  its  con- 
tagious disease  hospital,  though  in 
many  cases  it  may  only  be  a  simple 
structure  to  be  occupied  by  nurses 
and  patients  in  time  of  epidemic.  In 
contrast,  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
with  a  population  of  70,000  people, 
had  absolutely  no  such  provision. 
The  experience  of  a  resident  of  Tot- 
tenville,  Staten  Island,  may  be  cited 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  was  dis- 
covered with  small-pox  one  day  at 
noon;  it  was  thirty  hours  before  the 
old  boat  at  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment could  reach  Tottenville,  the 
patient  be  transferred  and  trans- 
ported to  North  Brother  Island.  At 
one  time  last  spring  it  was  contem- 
plated to  put  up  tents,  the  wards  of 
ihe  hospitals  were  so  overcrowded, 
and  at  another,  the  g^rounds  of  the 
Kingston  Hospital  were  flooded. 
Worse  conditions  than  these  are  said 
to  have  existed  previously. 

In  February  the  Board  of  Health 
communicated  with  Mayor  Low  in 
regard  to  the  need  for  radical  meas- 
ures. The  Board  recommended 
a  general  plan  to  add  to  the  hospitals 
on   East  Sixteenth  Street,  develop 


the  institution  on  North  Brother 
Island,  and  provide  a  small  conta* 
gious  disease  hospital  in  each 
borough.  The  estimated  cost  was 
$1,025,000,  in  addition  to  the 
routine  disbursements.  This  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment cut  down  to  $500,000,  to  come 
from  an  issue  of  bonds. 

It  was  seen  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  was  needed  which  could,  in 
course  of  time,  be  completely  and 
consecutively  carried  out  and  the 
most  needed  elements  of  which  could 
l)e  provided  by  the  appropriation  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Such  a  plan 
is  being  gradually  worked  out  by 
Commissioner  Lederle  and  Mr. 
Smith.  The  co-operation  of  •  the 
architect  is  an  important  factor,  and 
in  this  instance  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pub- 
lic and  philanthropic  act.  Every 
plan  is  made  in  duplicate  and  sub- 
mitted for  criticism  to  every  officer 
()(  the  Department  who  has  had 
dealing  with  contagious  diseases. 

A  synopsis  of  the  general  plan  has 
l)een  given  to  Charities  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  secretary  to 
the  Commissioner.  "It  is  planned,'* 
according  to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  "to 
devote  the  hospital  on  North  Brother 
Island  to  small-pox  patients  and  con- 
valescents. This  arrangement  will 
relieve  the  wards  of  the  other  hos- 
pitals. Much  preliminary  work  has 
already  Ijeen  done  on  the  island.  A 
nurses'  home  will  be  erected  and  a 
•^un  parlor  for  convalescents.  It  will 
l)e  the  plan  to  replace  the  present 
wooden  buildings  with  brick  ones. 
An  electric  lighting  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  a  new  disinfecting  plant,  a 
morgue  and  new  docks  are  proposed. 
A  new  boat,  with  four  large  wards, 
is  to  be  constructed,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  overhauling  of  the 
present   boat   and   the   use  of  two 
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launches,  will  give  ample  transporta- 
tion service.  At  the  same  time, 
when  once  the  borough  hospitals  are 
erected  no  such  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  boats  as  in  the  past. 
"The  most  important  step  planned 
is  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  This 
will  be  at  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  will  be  six  stories  high,  and 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  It  will  be, 
possibly,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  city  owns  the  ground  be- 
tween Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
streets.  Avenue  C,  and  East  River, 
a  large  plot  of  the  land  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. If  the  Department  of 
Health  can  secure  at  least  a  part  of 
this  it  will  prevent  congestion  in  its 
hospital  property  adjoining.  This 
includes  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
and  the  Reception  Hospital.  A  dis- 
infecting plant  will  be  constructed, 
a  laundry,  a  new  morgue,  ice  plant, 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  store- 
house. In  order  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demands  in  Harlem,  a  disin- 
fecting plant  will  be  established 
there  also,  and  a  tract  of  land  will 
be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital. 


**At  the  Kingston  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn  additional  pavilions  will 
be  erected  and  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
jacent property.  The  low  ground 
on  which  the  present  buildings 
stand  will  be  filled  in  and  the  new 
buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  more 
elevated  site  adjoining.  A  nurses' 
home,  electric  lighting  plant,  and  ice 
plant  are  also  planned. 

"Separate  hosoitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases,  smaller, 
but  complete  in  detail,  are  planned 
for  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. A  disinfecting  plant  is  al- 
ready erected  on  the  present  i>oor 
farm,  in  the  center  of  Staten  Island. 
These  boroug'h  hospitals  will  not 
maintain  forces  of  nurses  and  em- 
ployees the  entire  time.  With  but 
one  or  two  cases  to  deal  with,  the 
expense  would  be  less  to  transfer 
patients  to  the  Manhattan  institu- 
tions. But  the  borough  hospitals 
will  stand  in  readiness  in  case  of  an 
epidemic. 

"Still  another  unique  feature  con- 
templated by  the  Departrnent  of 
Health  is  a  farm  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  where  vaccine  virus,  anti- 
toxine,  and  serum  for  the  Pasteur 
treatment  will  be  produced." 
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the  institution  at  Dunnine,  have 
made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Cook  County,  which 
shows  a  most  commendable  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  will  be  gruided  bv  its 
suggestions,  and  that  this  institu- 
tion will  at  last  be  placed  upon  a 
proper  basis.  The  sugfgrestions  are 
directed  toward  the  removal  of  such 
defects  in  management  as  have  been 
noted  heretofore,  and  if  properly 
carried  out  will  certainly  result  in  a 
very  decided  improvement.  The 
medical  director,  under  these  sue- 
gestions,  is  given  full  control  of  the 
management  of  patients  and  all  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  care  of  pa- 
tients in  the  several  institutions.  He 
is  also  required  to  keep  carefully  all 
the  necessary  records  of  cases  and 
in  fact  is  made,  as  should  be  the 
case,  the  responsible  head  of  all  this 
work.  It  also  recommends  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  training  of 
nurses  in  their  work.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested in  these  institutions  where  so 
much  trouble  has  resulted  hereto- 
fore from  political  interference  and 
the  disregard  of  proper  principles 
in  their  control. 

The  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy 
has  decided  to  have  constructed  in 
New  York  City  two  psychopathic 
hospitals,  one  of  which  shall  be  in 
-the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  In  these 
hospitals  patients  will  be  retained 
until  the  symptoms  of  insahity  have 
teen  eradicated  or  clearly  estab- 
lished. They  will  not  be  placed 
among  the  inmates  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  until  their  in- 
sanity is  known  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson,  president  of  the 
State  Commission,  has  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  while  there  will  inspect 
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institutions  of  the  type  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  New  York. 

.  We  are  glad  to  note  in 
•*  •'^*  New  Jersey  that  action 
has  been  taken  looking  toward  the 
proper  registration  of  trained 
nurses  in  that  state.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Nurses'  Association  at 
a  meeting  recently  held  in  Newark. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution.  It  is  proposed  that 
any  graduate  of  a  training  school 
holding  a  diploma  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership.  The  constitution 
stjites  that  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  secure  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  elevation  of  trained 
nurses,  and  to  this  end  a  bill  will  be 
drafted  and  brought  before  the  Leg- 
islature calling  for  the  registration 
of  nurses.  It  is  also  proposed  that 
an  examination  shall  be  required 
before  registration,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  a  very  important  require- 
ment. It  is  intended  also  that  the 
bill  shall  provide  that  a  nurse  shall 
undergo  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  before  being  eligible  for  ex- 
amination. 

The  Connecticut  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society 
will  make  a  strenuous  effort  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  procure  an  appropriation  for 
the  erection  of  an  insane  hospital. 
They  hope  for  success  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  * 
for  the  Insane  have  announced  that 
they  will  not  call  for  a  further  en- 
largement- of  that  institution.  It 
would  seem  that  in  this  age  of 
rational  therapeutics  the  treatment 
of  insane  might  be  on  such  a  basis 
as  would  not  require  any  discrimina-  . 
tion  among  the  different  schools  of 
practice.     Treatment  of  the  insane 
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gree  centigrade,  or  one  pound  of  come  to  buy  sufficiently  nourishing 

water  four  degrees  Fahrenheit.  food  or  else  do  not  use  their  incomes 

Prof.  Atwater's  studies  are  taken  for  this  purpose, 
up  at  this  point  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Rown-  Mr.  Rowntree  divides  .the  people 
tree  in  his  work  "Poverty,  a  Study  who  live  in  poverty  in  York  into  two 
of  Town  Life."  With  additional  groups;  those  in  primary  poverty, 
and  careful  studies  of  dietaries  in  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  main- 
the  city  of  York,  England,  Mr.  tain  physical  efficiency;  and  those 
Rowntree  determines  the  amount  of  in  secondary  poverty,  whose  income 
food  necessary  for  a  man  at  various  is  sufficient,  but  whose  unwise  ex- 
kinds  of  labor,  for  women  and  chil-  penditure  does  not  yield  them  food 
dren  of  different  ages,  and,  after  having  proper  nourishment.  The 
counting  the  expenditure  for  rent  former  are  a  little  less  than  ten  per 
and  clothing,  he  secures  an  average  cent  and  the  latter  a  little  more  than 
cost  per  week  which  he  calls  the  seventeen  per  cent  of  all,  who  live 
standard  of  physical  efficiency.  .  below  the  standard  of  physical  cffi- 
This  is  given  in  the  following  table :  ciency.      His    classification    of    the 

I  man.  i  week,  7  sbiiiiiiRs.  population  of  York  is  given  in  the 

1  woman,  i  week.  7  shillings.  table  below. 

I  man  and  i  woman,  i  week,  11/8.  xi.    •      •    *         a.'         ».              ^          ^i^- 

I  man,  i  woman,  and  1  child  i  week,  14/6.  /^  IS  interesting  to  compare  this 

I  man,  I  woman,  and '2  children,  i  week,  with   the   following  classification  by 

'^{*«««  t  «^«a«  o«H  ,  ^hJMr-.«  t  »-.-.b  Mr.  Charles  Booth  of  the  popula- 

I  man,  i  woman,  ana  3  cnildren,  i  week,  r  t^         ▼         t               i   tt     • 

21/8.  tion  of  East  London  and  Hackney, 

26'shirHn  */°'"*"'  *"**  ^  children,  I  week,  jn  which  it  is  Seen  that  nearly  thirty- 

*"^**  two  per  cent  of  the  population  are 

As  prices  of  food  range  in  Eng-  included  among  the  poor,  or  the  very 

land,  twenty-six  shillings^are  used  by  poor.  (See  next  page.) 

Mr.  Rowntree  as  the  lowest  amount  A  general  view  like  this  of  the 

CT.ASSIHCATION   OF  THE  POPULATION   OF   YORK. 

••  Primary  "  poverty 7,230  ) 

•■  Secondary  '*  poverty 13,072  ) 

Working  Classes  above  poverty  line. . .  .26,452 

Persons  in  Public  Institutions 2,732 

Domestic  Servants 4,296 

Servant  keeping  class 21,830 

Population 75.Si2  • 

In  primary  and  secondary  poverty  20,302  persons,  equal  to  43.4  per  cent  of  the  wage 
earning  classes,  and  to  27.84  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  city. 

l)er  week  at  which  a  family  of  six  population  with  whom  we  are  work- 
persons  can  maintain  physical  effi-  ing  is  very  valuable.  Such  tables 
ciency,  provided  they  spend  nothing  help  us  to  discriminate  clearly  be- 
for  education,  recreation,  trans-  tween  the  self-supporting  wage- 
portation,  not  even  a  penny  for  car  earners  and  those  who  depend  upon 
fares  or  a  newspaper.  He  shows  others  at  some  time  of  the  year  for 
that  27.84  per  cent  of  the  popula-  partial  or  complete  support.  In  all 
tion  of  York  live  continually  below  our  work  the  treatment  of  these 
the  standard  of  physical  efficiency^  two  classes  should  be  kept  distinct, 
that  is,  either  thev  have  not  an  in-  for  to  confuse  either  with  the  other 
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The    Rev.    Dr.    Thomas 
aiiSSCt*   Gallaudet,  the  friend  and 

benefactor  of  deaf  mutes, 
died  at  his  residence  at  112 
West  Seventy-eighth  Street,  August 
2j,  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  the  founder 
and  general  manager  of  the  Church 
Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  this  city, 
of  the  Gallaudet  Home  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  of  schools  in  Rome,  Roches- 
ter, and  Malone  in  this  state,  and 
one  at  Beverly,  Mass.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes  and  the  effort  to  improve 
their  opportunities  and  brighten 
their  lives. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  in  his 
eulogy  at  the  funeral  services,  held 
August  29,  spoke  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's 
life  work  in  the  following  words: 
**In  this,  our  brother,  we  lost  a  man 
whose  ministry  in  this  city  has  been 
filled  with  wonderful  fragrance 
which  endured  to  the  last.  His  mis- 
sion was  as  beautiful  at  the  end  as- 
it  was  at  the  beginning." 

The  second  quarterly  re- 
i»u  '*S!!'**^  I    port  of  the  Commissioner 

Charities  In    '^^       .  ^^  - 

New  York  City,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  of  New- 
York  City  is,  like  the  first  one, 
replete  with  evidences  of  pro- 
gressive and  careful  management 
of  the  facilities  and  finances  of  the 
institutions  under  the  Commission- 
er's control  and  of  the  considerate 
and  intelligent  regard  which  is  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  of 
those  institutions.  The  amount  of 
food  provided  for  the  patients  and 
inmates  of  the  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses of  the  Department,  which, 
during  1901,  was  seriously  reduced 


below  the  amount  required  for  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  has  been  increased,  and  a 
greater  variety  in  the  food  supplied 
has  been  provided.  This  has-  been 
made  possible  by  the  allotment  to  the 
Department  for  supplies  and  con- 
tingencies of  an  increased  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000. 

The  hospital  for  consumptives  on 
Blackwell's  Island  has  been  further 
developed  by  the  transfer  thereto  of 
all  patients  from  special  wards  for- 
merly set  apart  for  consumptives  in 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the 
almshouse,  and  the  sending  directly 
to  this  hospital  of  all  consumptives 
received  by  this  Department.  The 
total  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
the  hospital  for  consumptives  since 
its  opening,  January  31,  has  been 
740.  Of  this  number  281  have  been 
discharged,  of  whom  197  have  been 
materially  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment and  84  have  not  improved. 
Fifty-seven  have  been  transferred  to 
other  hospitals  as  not  having 
phthisis.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  patients  admitted  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  have 
died  and  252  remained  in  the  in- 
firmary on  June  30. 

The  Commissioner  has  decided  to 
replace  male  nurses  in  the  male 
wards  of  the  City  Hospital  by  fe- 
male nurses,  as  is  the  custom  in  all 
the  leading  private  hospitals.  The 
change  has  already  been  made  in 
several  wards  and  the  improvement 
in  the  care  of  the  patients  has  been 
noticeable.  In  April  all  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic  children,  eighty- 
eight  in  number,  were  transferred 
from  the  Kings  County  Hospital 
and  Almshouse  to  the  institutions 
for  children  on  Randall's  Island, 
where  schools  and  classes  in  indus- 
trial training,  with  plenty  of  oppor- 
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been  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
home,  was  appointed  as  acting 
superintendent. 

When  the  Board  of  Chil- 
WMhinaton.  j^^j^,g  Guardians  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
was  established '  by  and  act  ap- 
proved July  26,  1892,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Board,  standing  for  and 
representing  the  community  in  the 
protection  and  care  of  dependent 
children,  would  be  the  sole  agency 
through  which  children  could  be  re- 
ceived as  public  dependents,  but  the 
history  of  the  work  has  not  fulfilled 
this  expectation. 

The  request  of  a  parent  for  the 
commitment  of  a  child  may  be  re- 
fused by  the  Board,  but  the  appli- 
cant has  then  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing application  to  any  one  of  sev- 
eral other  agencies  which  receive  de- 
pendent children  and  which  are 
largely  or  wholly  maintained  by  pub- 
lic appropriations.  There  are,  in 
fact,  seven  distinct  agencies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  may 
receive  children  as  public  depend- 
ents. The  policy  which  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  has  partially 
worked  out  is  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians so  as  to  make  it  the  determin- 
ing body  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic maintenance  of  all  dependent 
children  and  so  that  the  actual  care 
of  the  children  shall  be  bv  contract 
with  the  institutions  to  which  thev 
are  committed.  This  plan  will 
probably  be  reported  by  the  Board 
of  Charities  in  their  next  annual 
communication  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

This  plan  for  centralized  power 
in  the  conrmitment  and  care  of 
children  bv  the  state  is  in  the  line 
of  progress.     At  the  recent  session 


of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  lodging  such  power  in 
the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians for  that  state.  Such  a  system 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  to  adopt  uni- 
form methods  in  the  care  of  these 
public  charges. 


Illlnolt. 


THC  IMSANE. 

Several  of  the  Illinois 
papers  have  made  accu- 
sations of  incompetency  and  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  employees 
in  two  or  three  of  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane.  We  call  at- 
tention to  it  not  because  it  discloses 
serious  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  employees,  but  because  of  the  evi- 
dence it  manifests  of  the  legitimate 
result  of  political  interference  in 
these  hospitals.  It  would  seem  from 
the  circumstances  narrated  that  the 
results  are  due  to  incompetency.  It 
is  useless  to  reiterate  the  legitimate 
results  of  this  system  of  manage- 
ment of  hospitals.  The  same  thing 
will  continue,  doubtless,  until  the 
public  becomes  sufficiently  aroused 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
insists  upon  placing  these  hospitals 
upon  the  proper  basis.  It  is  strange 
that  this  practice  will  continue  in 
spite  of  experience  which  abund- 
antly demonstrates  that  it  not  onlv 
results  in  serious  interference  with 
the  efficient  management  of  the 
hospitals,  but  is  a  total  failure  in 
strengthening  or  in  any  manner  as- 
sisting the  political  party  in  power. 
We  are  glad  to  note  evidence  of 
a  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  management  of 
the  hospital  at  Dunning,  Chicago* 
Dr,  Frank  Billing,  chairman,  and 
Edwin  K.  Walker,  secretary  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  to  draft 
suggestions  for  the  government  of 
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confidence.  He  does  not  hurry  them. 
He  smiles  on  them  in  a  kindly, 
fatherly  way,  and  soon  they  blurt 
out  the  truth. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  the 
following  story  is  published  by 
a  daily  paper.  Lena  S.  took  the 
witness  chair  against  William  B. 
whom  she  accused  of  having  stolen 
her  pocketbook  on  Monday  after- 
noon. The  accused  and  the  accuser 
were  each  about  twelve  years  old. 
The  little  girl  was  prettily  dressed. 
The  boy  was  dirty  and  ragged.  He 
d-enied  his  guilt. 

"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an 
oath?"  asked  the  justice  of  the  girl. 
*T  do.    It  means  that  I  must  tell 
the  truth." 

**If  you   did  not  tell  the  truth, 
what  would  happen?" 

"I  would  sin,  and  those  who  sin 
are  punished." 

"You  certainly  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,"  said  the  court. 
Then  the  little  girl  described  how 
she  had  been  robbed,  and  was  not 
confused  on  cross-examination.  The 
boy  was  asked  directly  if  the  girl's 
story  was  true.  He  started  to  say 
"No,"  stopped,  looked  at  the  kindly 
faced  Justice,  and  then  at  his  pretty 
accuser.  He  announced  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  .He  was  not 
hurried,  and  in  a  minute  looked  up 
and  said: 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  grab  her 
pocketbook  and  run  away  with  it. 
A  bigger  boy  told  me  to,  and  he'd 
.ha\4e  licked  me  if  I  hadn't  done  it." 
.  The  Justice  called  the  boy's  father 
before  him  and  made  some  pointed 
remarks  concerning  the  duty,  of  a 
parent  to  look  after  his  children.  He 
withheld  sentence  awaiting  further 
investigation. 

Officially,    this   Children's    Court 
will   be   known   as   the   "Court   of 


Special  Sessions,  First  Division,  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Children's 
Part."  It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  but 
another  courtroom  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  The  act  of  the 
Legislature  that  created  it  provided 
for  another  justice  to  be  added  to 
the  five  that  already  made  up  this 
court,  and  arranged  that  but  one 
judge  at  a  time  should  occupy  the 
Children's  Court  bench,  instead  of 
the  three  that  sit  at  the  •  regular 
Special  Sessions.  In  practice  this 
regulation  has  been  worked  out  so 
that  each  justice  will  sit  for  two 
months  during  the  year.  But  any 
child  if  he  so  wishes  may  demand -a 
trial  before  the  three  judges  of 
Special  Sessions. 

It  is  in  no  sense  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  court  to  secure,  con- 
victions and  to  send  boys  to  institu- 
tions. The  fewer  such  the  greater 
success  will  attend  the  experiment. 
The  underlying  principle  here  is  to 
be  to  lead  youth  out  of  the  way  of 
crime,  to  arrange  it  so  that  im- 
prisonment will  not,  if  possible,  fol- 
low a  first  offense,  but  that  the  "first 
offense"  may  be  made  such  a  lesson 
that  it  will  be  the  last. 

Though  a  score  of  American 
cities  have  juvenile  courts,  no  other 
has  an  entire  building  and  large 
equipment  of  its  own,  and  also  holds 
sessions  every  week-day  throughout 
the  year  excepting  on  holidays. 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHIUWEN. 

Mr.    Ira    Otterson,    who 
eney.   ^^^    eighteen    years    has 

been  superintendent  of  the  State 
Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J., 
has  resigned  his  position.  His 
resignation  was  acted  upon  by  the 
managers  of  the  institution  August 
6,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Wildes,  who  has 
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been  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
home,  was  appointed  as  acting 
superintendent. 

When  the  Board  of  Chil- 
WMhinoton.  ^j.^j^,g  Guardians  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
was  established '  by  and  act  ap- 
proved July  26,  1892,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Board,  standing  for  and 
representing  the  community  in  the 
protection  and  care  of  dependent 
children,  would  be  the  sole  agency 
through  which  children  could  be  re- 
ceived as  public  dependents,  but  the 
history  of  the  work  has  not  fulfilled 
this  expectation. 

The  request  of  a  parent  for  the 
commitment  of  a  child  may  be  re- 
fused by  the  Board,  but  the  appli- 
cant has  then  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing application  to  any  one  of  sev- 
eral other  agencies  which  receive  de- 
pendent children  and  which  arc 
largely  or  wholly  maintained  by  pub- 
lic appropriations.  There  are,  in 
fact,  seven  distinct  agencies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  may 
receive  children  as  public  depend- 
ents. The  policy  which  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  has  partially 
worked  out  is  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians so  as  to  make  it  the  determin- 
ing body  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic maintenance  of  all  dependent 
children  and  so  that  the  actual  care 
of  the  children  shall  be  by  contract 
with  the  institutions  to  which  thev 
arc  committed.  This  plan  will 
probably  be  reported  by  the  Board 
of  Charities  in  their  next  annual 
communication  to  the  District  Com- 
mtssioncrs. 

This  plan  for  centralized  power 
in  the  cnmtnitment  and  care  of 
children  bv  the  state  is  in  the  line 
of  progress.     At  the  recent  session 


of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  lodging  such  power  in 
the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians for  that  state.  Such  a  system 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  to  adopt  uni- 
form methods  in  the  care  of  these 
public  charges. 


Illinois. 


THC  INSANE. 

Several  of  the  Illinois 
papers  have  made  accu- 
sations of  incompetency  and  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  employees 
in  two  or  three  of  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane.  We  call  at- 
tention to  it  not  because  it  discloses 
serious  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  employees,  but  because  of  the  evi- 
dence it  manifests  of  the  legitimate 
result  of  political  interference  in 
these  hospitals.  It  would  seem  from 
the  circumstances  narrated  that  the 
results  are  due  to  incompetency.  It 
is  ttseless  to  reiterate  the  legitimate 
results  of  this  system  of  manage- 
ment of  hospitals.  The  same  thine 
will  continue,  doubtless,  until  the 
public  becomes  sufficiently  aroused 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
insists  upon  placing  these  hospitals 
upon  the  proper  basis.  It  is  stranee 
that  this  practice  will  continue  in 
spite  of  experience  which  abund- 
antly demonstrates  that  it  not  only 
results  in  serious  interference  with 
the  efficient  management  of  the 
hospitals,  but  is  a  total  failure  in 
strengthening  or  in  any  manner  as- 
sisting the  political  party  in  power. 
We  are  glad  to  note  evidence  of 
a  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  management  of 
the  hospital  at  Dunnine,  Chicaero. 
Dr.  Frank  Billing,  chairman,  and 
Edwin  K.  Walker,  secretary  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  to  draft 
suggestions  for  the  government  of 
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confidence.  He  does  not  hurry  them. 
He  smiles  on  them  in  a  kindly, 
fatherly  way,  and  soon  they  blurt 
out  the  truth. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  the 
following  story  is  published  by 
a  daily  paper.  Lena  S.  took  the 
witness  chair  against  William  B. 
whom  she  accused  of  having  stolen 
her  pocketbook  on  Monday  after- 
noon. The  accused  and  the  accuser 
were  each  about  twelve  years  old. 
The  little  girl  was  prettily  dressed. 
The  boy  was  dirty  and  ragged.  He 
denied  his  guilt. 

"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an 
oath?"  asked  the  justice  of  the  girl. 
"I  do.     It  means  that  I  must  tell 
the  truth." 

"If  you   did   not  tell  the  truth, 
what  would  happen?" 

"I  would  sin,  and  those  who  sin 
are  punished." 

"You  certainly  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,"  said  the  court. 
Then  the  little  girl  described  how 
she  had  been  robbed,  and  was  not 
confused  on  cross-examination.  The 
boy  was  asked  directly  if  the  girl's 
story  was  true.  He  started  to  say 
"No,"  stopped,  looked  at  the  kindly 
faced  Justice,  and  then  at  his  pretty 
accuser.  He  announced  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  .He  was  not 
hurried,  and  in  a  minute  looked  up 
and  said: 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  grab  her 
pocketbook  and  run  away  with  it. 
A  bigger  boy  told  me  to,  and  he'd 
.ha\&e  licked  me  if  I  hadn't  done  it." 
The  Justice  called  the  boy's  father 
before  him  and  made  some  pointed 
remarks  concerning  the  duty,  of  a 
parent  to  look  after  his  children.  He 
withheld  sentence  awaiting  further 
investigation. 

Officially,    this    Children's    Court 
will   be   known   as   the   "Court   of 


Special  Sessions,  First  Division,  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Children's 
Part."  It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  but 
another  courtroom  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  The  act  of  the 
Legislature  that  created  it  provided 
for  another  justice  to  be  added  to 
the  five  that  already  made  up  this 
court,  and  arranged  that  but  one 
judge  at  a  time  should  occupy  the 
Children's  Court  bench,  instead  of 
the  three  that  sit  at  the  •  regular 
Special  Sessions.  In  practice  this 
regulation  has  been  worked  out  so 
that  each  justice  will  sit  for  two 
months  during  the  year.  But  any 
child  if  he  so  wishes  may  demand -a 
trial  before  the  three  judges  of 
Special  Sessions. 

It  is  in  no  sense  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  court  to  secure  con- 
victions and  to  send  boys  to  institu- 
tions. The  fewer  such  the  greater 
success  will  attend  the  experiment 
The  underlying  principle  here  is  to 
be  to  lead  youth  out  of  the  way  of 
crime,  to  arrange  it  so  that  im- 
prisonment will  not,  if  possible,  fol- 
low a  first  offense,  but  that  the  "first 
offense"  may  be  made  such  a  lesson 
that  it  will  be  the  last. 

Though  a  score  of  American 
cities  have  juvenile  courts,  no  other 
has  an  entire  building  and  large 
equipment  of  its  own,  and  also  holds 
sessions  every  week-day  throughout 
the  year  excepting  on  holidays. 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHIUWEN. 

Mr.    Ira    Otterson,    who 
r  ey.   ^^^    eighteen    years    has 

been  superintendent  of  the  State 
Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J., 
has  resigned  his  position.  His 
resignation  was  acted  upon  by  the 
managers  of  the  institution  August 
6,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Wildes,  who  has 
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been  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
home,  was  appointed  as  acting 
superintendent. 

When  the  Board  of  Chil- 
WMhinoton.  jj.^j^,g  Guardians  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
was  established  *  by  and  act  ap- 
proved July  26,  1892,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Board,  standing  for  and 
representing  the  community  in  the 
protection  and  care  of  dependent 
children,  would  be  the  sole  agency 
through  which  children  could  be  re- 
ceived as  public  dependents,  but  the 
history  of  the  work  has  not  fulfilled 
this  expectation. 

The  request  of  a  parent  for  the 
commitment  of  a  child  may  be  re- 
fused by  the  Board,  but  the  appli- 
cant has  then  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing application  to  any  one  of  sev- 
eral other  agencies  which  receive  de- 
pendent children  and  which  are 
largely  or  wholly  maintained  by  pub- 
lic appropriations.  There  arc,  in 
fact,  seven  distinct  agencies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  may 
receive  children  as  public  depend- 
ents. The  policy  which  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  has  partially 
worked  out  is  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians so  as  to  make  it  the  determin- 
ing body  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic maintenance  of  all  dependent 
children  and  so  that  the  actual  care 
of  the  children  shall  be  by  contract 
with  the  institutions  to  which  thev 
are  committed.  This  plan  will 
probably  be  reported  by  the  Board 
of  Charities  in  their  next  annual 
communication  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

This  plan  for  centralized  power 
in  the  conrmitment  and  care  of 
children  bv  the  state  is  in  the  line 
of  progress.     At  the  recent  session 


of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  lodging  such  power  in 
the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians for  that  state.  Such  a  system 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  to  adopt  uni- 
form methods  in  the  care  of  these 
public  charges. 


Illinois. 


THC  INSANE. 

Several  of  the  Illinois 
papers  have  made  accu- 
sations of  incompetency  and  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  employees 
in  two  or  three  of  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane.  We  call  at- 
tention to  it  not  because  it  discloses 
serious  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  employees,  but  because  of  the  evi- 
dence it  manifests  of  the  legitimate 
result  of  political  interference  in 
these  hospitals.  It  would  seem  from 
the  circumstances  narrated  that  the 
results  are  due  to  incompetency.  It 
is  ttseless  to  reiterate  the  legitimate 
results  of  this  system  of  manage- 
ment of  hospitals.  The  same  thine 
will  continue,  doubtless,  until  the 
public  becomes  sufficiently  aroused 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
insists  upon  placing  these  hospitals 
upon  the  proper  basis.  It  is  stranee 
that  this  practice  will  continue  in 
spite  of  experience  which  abund- 
antly demonstrates  that  it  not  onlv 
results  in  serious  interference  with 
the  efficient  management  of  the 
hospitals,  but  is  a  total  failure  in 
strengthening  or  in  any  manner  as- 
sisting the  political  party  in  power. 
We  are  glad  to  note  evidence  of 
a  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  manajjement  of 
the  hospital  at  Dunnine,  Chicaeo* 
Dr.  Frank  Billing,  chairman,  and 
Edwin  K.  Walker,  secretary  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  to  draft 
suggestions  for  the  government  of 
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the  institution  at  Dunnine,  have 
made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Cook  County,  which 
shows  a  most  commendable  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  will  be  gfuided  bv  its 
suggestions,  and  that  this  institu- 
tion will  at  last  be  placed  upon  a 
proper  basis.  The  sugfgfestions  are 
directed  toward  the  removal  of  such 
defects  in  management  as  have  been 
noted  heretofore,  and  if  properly 
carried  out  will  certainly  result  in  a 
very  decided  improvement.  The 
medical  director,  under  these  sue- 
gestions,  is  given  full  control  of  the 
management  of  patients  and  all  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  care  of  pa- 
tients in  the  several  institutions.  He 
is  also  required  to  keep  carefully  all 
the  necessary  records  of  cases  and 
in  fact  is  made,  as  should  be  the 
case,  the  responsible  head  of  all  this 
work.  It  also  recommends  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  training:  of 
nurses  in  their  work.  We  are  fflad 
to  see  this  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested in  these  institutions  where  so 
much  trouble  has  resulted  hereto- 
fore from  political  interference  and 
the  disregard  of  proper  principles 
in  their  control. 

WW  York.  P^  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy 
has  decided  to  have  constructed  in 
New  York  City  two  psychopathic 
hospitals,  one  of  which  shall  be  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  In  these 
hospitals  patients  will  be  retained 
until  the  symptoms  of  insahity  have 
been  eradicated  or  clearly  estab- 
lished. They  will  not  be  placed 
among  the  inmates  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  until  their  in- 
sanity is  known  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson,  president  of  the 
State  Commission,  has  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  while  there  will  inspect 


institutions  of  the  type  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  New  York. 

.  We  are  glad  to  note  in 
New  Jersey  that  action 
has  been  taken  looking  toward  the 
proper  registration  of  trained 
nurses  in  that  state.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Nurses'  Association  at 
a  meeting  recently  held  in  Newark. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution.  It  is  proposed  that 
any  graduate  of  a  training  school 
holding  a  diploma  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership.  The  constitution 
states  that  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  secure  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  elevation  of  trained 
nurses,  and  to  this  end  a  bill  will  be 
drafted  and  brought  before  the  Leg- 
islature calling  for  the  registration 
of  nurses.  It  is  also  proposed  that 
an  examination  shall  be  required 
before  registration,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  a  very  important  require- 
ment. It  is  intended  also  that  the 
bill  shall  provide  that  a  nurse  shall 
undergo  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  before  being  eligible  for  ex- 
amination. 

The  Connecticut  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society 
will  make  a  strenuous  effort  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  procure  an  appropriation  for 
the  erection  of  an  insane  hospital. 
They  hope  for  success  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  ' 
for  the  Insane  have  announced  that 
they  will  not  call  for  a  further  en- 
largement* of  that  institution.  It 
would  seem  that  in  this  age  of 
rational  therapeutics  the  treatment 
of  insane  might  be  on  such  a  basis 
as  would  not  require  any  discrimina-  . 
tion  among  the  different  schools  of 
practice.     Treatment  of  the  insane 


Connecticut. 
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depends  so  much  upon  other  feat- 
ures and  relatively  so  little  ypon 
medical  agents  that  it  would  appear 
that  principles. of  therapeutics  might 
be  to  this  extent  ignored. 

The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at 
Hartford,  Ct.,  has  recently  issued 
the  seventy-ninth  annual  report.  The 
trustees  state  that  the  per  capita  cost 
per  patient  was  $13.49  a  week,  and 
that  one  hundred  patients  paid  less 
than  this  amount,  comprising  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  hospital 
has  contributed  so  much  toward 
charity.  They  call  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Retreat  is  not  con- 
ducted for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  aid  the  unfortunate,  and  make 
the  suggestion  that  if  the  institution 
could  be  turned  over  to  the  state 
the  state  could  erect  additional  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  and  easily 
double  the  present  capacity.  This 
could  be  done  also  without  a  very 
large  expenditure.  The  Retreat  is 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  was  maintained  for 
forty-five  years  before  any  other 
public  institution  of  the  kind  •  was 
established  in  Connecticut. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

,  , ,  The  special  committee  of 
the  Legislature,  appomt- 
cd  at  the  last  session  to  visit  the 
various  public  institutions  through- 
out the  state,  to  examine  into  their 
condition  and  report  their  needs, 
has  presented  its  report  to  the  pres- 
ent Legislature.  The  committee 
estimates  the  amount  needed  by  the 
institutions  as- $1,363,668,  of  which 
sum  $563,710  is  required  for  edu- 
cational and  scientific  institutions 
and  the  balance  for  those  of  a  char- 
itable nature.  The  Lepers'  Home 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  most  unsatis- 
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factory  condition  and  the  committee 
recommends  that  action  be  taken  at 
once  to  improve  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  unfortunate  inmates 
live.  A  most  flattering  picture  of 
the  insane  hospital  is  presented  in 
the  report  and  also  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  A  move- 
ment is- on  foot  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  board  of  chari- 
ties in  Louisiana,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  are  hopeful  of 
success. 

The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol is  alleged  to  have 
adopted  a  rule  providing  that  the 
chief  assistants  in  the  Wisconsin  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  selected  by  that 
Board,  and  it  is  said  that  members 
of  the  Board  have  intimated  that  it 
is  the  intention  that  even  the  minor 
officials  are  to  be  appointees  of  the 
Board.  The  Oshkosh  Times,  which 
makes  this  announcement,  further 
says:  **When  it  is  considered  how 
directly  Board  of  Control  members 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor who  appoints  the  members,, 
and  at  whose  will  they  practically 
serve,  it  can  readily  be  perceived 
the  full  effect  and  meaning  of  this 
resolution."  Of  course,  esteemed 
contemporary,  who  could  expect 
it  to  be  otherwise?  This  is  simply 
the  natural  result  of  having  one 
small  board  of  control  composed  of 
salaried  rnembers  with  political 
antecedents,  in  charge  of  all  the 
state  institutions.  It  makes  it  most 
conveniently  easy  to  put  the  pres- 
sure on,  when  it  is  so  desired,  from 
the  members  of  the  Board  down  to 
gardener  in   the  state  institutions. 

There  is  a  movement  on 

sage  of  a  bill  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  a  paid  chaplain 
at  the  United  States  Jail,  the  Wash- 
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ington  Asylum,  the  Reform  School, 
the  Georgetown  Almshouse,  and 
the  Industrial  Home  School.  Con- 
cerning this  subject,  Mr.  George  S. 
Wilson,  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  District,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  various  institutions  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  volunteer  service,  and  so 
far  as  the  Board  is  informed,  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  proposed. 


Connecticut. 


The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities at  its  annual  meeting 
re-elected  President  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man,  of  Norfolk,  and  Secretary 
Charles  P.  Kellogg,  of  Waterbury. 
Miss  Mary  Hall,  of  Hartford,  and 
Miss  Rebekah  G.  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven,  were  re-elected  special 
agents  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
county  temporary  homes  for  de- 
pendent children.  Most  of  the  state 
and  local  institutions  visited .  were 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 
The  Canterbury  almshouse  was  re- 
ported as  being  below  the  desired 
standard,  and  reconimendations 
were  made  for  its  improvement. 


Indiana. 


The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  unions  of  Indiana 
are  said  to  have  disagreed  on  the 
question  of  contract  labor  at  the 
Michigan  City  prison  when  the 
present  contracts  expire.  The  labor 
unions  demand  that  convict  labor  be 
abolished  except  on  public  works  at 
the  expiration  of  the  present  con- 
tracts. The  position  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  as  summarized 
in  its  annual  report,  is  as  follows: 
"It  would  scarcely  seem  wise  for 
us  to  go  into  experimentation  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  convict 
labor.     Therefore,  it  would  appear 


best,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  at  the  state  prison,  at 
Michigan  City,  should  be  retained 
for  a  few  years  until  some  more 
definite  system  that  promises  satis- 
factory results  has  been  worked 
out."  Further  conferences  are  to  be 
held. 


Minnesota. 


The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  Minnesota  has  de- 
cided against  the  barbers  of  Still- 
water, who  have  complained  that 
the  barbers  in  the  state  prison  in  that 
place  are  not  licensed  as  the  state 
law  requires,  and  that  they  shave  not 
only  the  prisoners  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  prison,  but  also  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  the  employees 
as  well.  The  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol holds,  however,  that  the  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  prison 
barbers  shall  be  required  to  have 
licenses.  The  chances  seem  to  be 
that  this  question  will  find  itself  in 
the  courts  before  it  is  finally  settled. 
The  State  Board  of  Control,  as  a 
result  of  *  complaints  made  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions that  they  cannot  get  neces- 
sary help  when  it  is  most  needed, 
will  establish  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion through  which  superintendents 
may  secure  nurses  and  attendants. 
A  list  of  persons  desiring  positions 
will  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  but  the  bureau  will  not  go 
beyond  supplying  information  to 
the  superintendents,  who  will  be  left 
entirely  free  to  select  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

The  Board  is  in  favor  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  state  prison,  and  it  is 
said  that  Governor  Van  Sant  will 
make  such  a  recommendation  in  his 
message  to  the  next  Legislature.  The 
present  prison  is  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  inmates  and  pro- 
vide  room   for   the   twine   factory. 
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The  location  is  unsatisfactory  also 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  There 
is  further  need  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
victs of  unsound  mind,  which  can- 
not be  provided  on  the  present  site. 

There  is  much  criticism 
South  Dakota,  of     the     South     Dakota 

State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  because  it  neglects 
or  refuses  to  publish  the  bids  ac- 
cepted for  public  supplies.  The 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  inteVests  of  the 
state  to  reveal  the  prices  paid  for 
supplies,  because  it  will  discourage 
and  prevent  close  bidding  on  the 
part  of  many  firms  who  could  not 
safely  allow  other  customers  to 
know  how  cheaply  they  can  sell  to 
the  state  in  large  quantities. 

The  last  quarterly  report 
of  Secretary  James  A. 
Orman,  of  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities of  Tennessee,  contains  much 
that  is  interesting. 

The  Tennessee  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  Chapter  193  of  the  Acts 
of  1895,  which  provides  not  only 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  also 
that  the  Board  shall  incur  no  ex- 
pense except  for  printing.  The 
Legislature  of  1901  appropriated 
but  $1,000  a  year  for  the  succeeding 
biennial  period,  which  indicates  how 
economical  the  Board  must  be  in 
carrying  on  its  work. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Secre- 
tary Orman's  report  that  during  the 
quarter  he  visited  all  the  state  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions, 
twenty-eight  jails,  five  county  poor- 
houses,  and  three  workhouses. 

Of  the  management  of  the  state 
charitable  and  correctional  institur 
tions  Mr.  Orman  speaks  in  glowing, 


although  quite  general  terms.  These 
institutions  consist  of  two  prisons 
with  a  population  of  1,822;  three  in- 
sane hospitals  with  1,516  patients; 
a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  with 
126  members;  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  with  231  pupils,  and  a 
school  for  the  blind  with  205'  pupils 
— ^almost  as  many  as  are  found  in 
the  schools  of  the  most  populous 
state  in  the  Union. 

Many  of  the  jails  are  reported  to 
be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  hav- 
ing been  built  with  but  two  objects 
in  view — one  to  prevent  the  prison- 
ers from  escaping,  the  other  to  make 
them  as  miserable  as  possible  during 
confinement.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter  there  were  1,020  prisoners 
in  the  jails. 

With  seven  counties  making  no 
report,  2,108  inmates  are  reported 
in  the  poorhouses  maintained  by 
eighty-nine  of  the  counties.  Nine 
counties  have  no  poorhouses,  and 
one  county,  Polk,  has  its  poor  cared 
for  by  contract  at  low  rates.  The 
new  poorhouses  are  said  to  be  great, 
improvements  over  the  older  ones, 
which  are  badly  constructed  as  well 
as  poorly  located.  The  expenditures 
for  outdoor  relief  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  $100,000  a  year. 

,„.   .        Indications     are     plenty 

lllinoit.        .1     .   ,€        «      «        *  A  **  • 

that  the  deplorable  politi- 
cal interference  in  the  management 
of  the  Illinois  state  institutions,  to 
which  Charities  has  recently  called 
attention,  is  bearing  its  natural 
fruit.  But  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
as  the  readers  of  Charities  will  re- 
member, Secretarv  T.  Mack  Tanner 
of  the  Board  vouched  for  the  satis- 
factory  condition  of  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  apparently  intending  to 
show  that  they  had  been  somewhat 
miraculously  saved  from  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  partisanship.     Now.  how- 
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ever,  there  is  a  general  demand  .for 
an  investigation  which  shall  be  thor- 
ough and  sweeping,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merit  system  at 
the  institutions.  This  is  especially 
so  with  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Insane 
Asylum  at  Kankakee,  against  which 
serious  charges  have  been  made. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  asylum  is  State 
Senator  Len  Small,  who  has  also  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
state  executive  committee.  With 
reference  to  this  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says,  "Senator  Small 
was  guilty  of  grave  impropriety,  if 
not  an  infraction  of  the  la>y,  in  ac- 
cepting a  position  as  trustee  of  the 
hospital  at  Kankakee  while  filling  an 
elective  office  where  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  insti- 
tution." Senator  Small  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the. 
institution. 

The  charges  include,  among  other 
things,  allegations  that  women  pa- 
tients have  suffered  shameful  in- 
dignities, and  that  two  of  them  have 
given  birth  to  children  at  the  asylum. 
This  serious  accusation  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  the  board  of  managers, 
which  seeks  to  excuse  it  upon  the 
feeble  plea  that  it  is  only  the  result 
of  allowing  the  patients  a  desirable 
freedom  from  restraint.  Other 
charges  include  the  use  of  liquor  by 
attendants,  who  are  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed largely  through  political  in- 
fluence; the  brutal  treatment  of  pa- 
tients, the  extortion  of  political  con- 
tributions from  employees,  the  use 
of  supplies  to  provide  "spreads"  at 
the  institution  for  political  followers 
of  the  chairman,  and  a  general  lack 
of  discipline  and  good  order  tending 
toward  the  complete  demoralization 
of  the  asylum. 


Governor  Yates,  it  is  alleged^ 
upon  these  charges  being  made  pub- 
lic, held  an  extended  conference  at 
Chicago  with  Chairman  Small  and 
Trustees  Powell  and  Murphy  of  the 
asylum,  with  the  result  that  the 
trustees  announced  that  the  Board 
would  hold  an  investigation  which, 
it  appears,  was  to  be  limited  in  scope 
to  the  charges  of  the  use  of  liquor 
by  employees.  The  newspapers, 
however,  demanded  a  different  sort 
of  an  inquiry,  and  acting  Governor 
Northcott  thereupon  requested  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  under- 
take the  inquiry.  The  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Agency  for  Women  and 
Children  of  Chicago,  watched  the 
proceedings  closely  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  seeing  that  the  facts 
were  brought  out,  and  that  justice 
was  done.  This  action  was  for- 
tunate because  Governor  Yates  and 
the  political  system  of  control  of  the 
Illinois  state  institutions  which  he 
has  encouraged  and  fostered,  were 
really  on  trial,  and  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  to  expect  that  some  of 
the  Governor's  supporters  on  the 
Board  would  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  use  the  whitewash  brush  if 
this  could  safely  be  done. 

As  it  was,  the  Board,  after  an  in- 
vestigation lasting  two  days  and  a 
half,  brought  in  a  partial  report 
signed  by  all  the  members  that  the 
"inmates  of  the  Kankakee  Hospital 
of  the  Insane  are  humanely  treated." 
The  report  says:  "In  yiew  of  the 
alarming  stories  which  have  circu- 
lated through  the  medium  of  the 
press  as  to  the  cruelty  practiced 
upon  patients  in  the  hospital  we 
deem  it  our  duty  at  the  present  time, 
in  order  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  patients  in  the  asylum  may 
feel  that  they  are  being  well  cared 
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for,  to  say  that  we  find  upon  the 
fullest  investigation  that  no  cruel- 
ties of  any  kind  whatsoever  are  in- 
flicted upon  any  of  the  patients  in 
this  institution. 

"We  further  find  that  the  food 
furnished  them  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  sufficient  in  quantity  and  that 
the  inmates  are  under  the  care  and 
supervision  of  competent,  intelli- 
gtnty  and  humane  nurses  and  at- 
tendants." 

Concerning  this  statement,  the 
Chicago  Chronicle  says :  "The  State 
Board's  whitewashing  report  on 
Kankakee  matters  is  maliciously  and 
viciously  false  in  fact  and  in  sub- 
stance, for  it  suppresses  all  refer- 
ence to  the  worst  charges  against 
the  management  of  affairs  at  the 
asylum. 

"The  members  of  the  Board  must 
have  singular  views  as  to  what  will 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
patients — ^particularly  the  relatives 
of  women  patients  in  this  inferno, 
where  drunkenness  is  habitual  and 
debauchery  is  public!" 

Says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 
"When  the  abuses  and  scandals  at 
the  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  rendered  an  official  investiga- 
tion unavoidable  the  public  had  little 
expectation  that  such  investigation 
would  probe  deep  beyond  the  facts 
that  had  become  so  notorious  that 
they  forced  executive  attention. 
But  it  was  not  prepared  for  the 
brazen  effrontery  with  which  the 
hospital  Board  attempted  to  white- 
wash itself  or  the  nerveless  man- 
ner in  which  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  has  conducted  what 
its  members  promised  was  to  be 
a  searching  and  impartial,  in- 
quiry." 

Meantime,  the  management  of  the 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 


Children  at  Lincoln  has  been  under- 
going an  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  William  Jajme,  president,  and 
Mr.  Tanner,  the  secretarv,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  in- 
quiry is  said  to  have  been  directed 
at  the  superintendent,  Dr.  H.  S.  Mc- 
Lean. ,  The  charges  range  from 
complaints  that  the  doctor  is  "fussy" 
and  unpopular  with  the  employees 
to  allegations  that  he  has  starved 
and  mistreated  the  inmates,  that  he 
has  neglected  the  sick,  especially 
during  the  small-pox  epidemic  of 
last  winter,  when  there  were  nearly 
300  cases  in  the  institution ;  that  he 
has  brought  the  asylum's  affairs  into 
a  sad  state  of  disorganization  and 
that  he  is  thoroughly  incompetent. 
It  is  said  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  asylum  is  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  politics — ^too  much  per- 
sonal interference  by  the  Governor 
in  its  petty  affairs.  They  are  in- 
clined to  sympathize  with  the  Super- 
intendent to  some  extent  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  as  well  in  the 
place  as  could  be  expected  of  a  coun- 
try doctor  called,  without  other  ex- 
perience, to  manage  an  institution 
which  cares  for  1,200  or  1,400  pa- 
tients, has  250  employees,  and  a 
farm  at  more  than  1,000  acres. 

Governor  Yates,  it  is  alleged,  has 
gone  so  far- in  his  interference  with 
the  business  management  of  this 
asylum  as  to  require  the  Superin- 
tendent to  look  up  the  political  pedi- 
gree of  every  small  employee  and 
to  report  to  Springfield  upon  it,  with 
the  result  that  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  consequence  directly 
by  the  Governor. 

That  Governor  Yates  could  be 
guilty  of  such  petty  and  icandalous 
behavior  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  the  charge  is  openly  made  and 
is  apparently  uncontradicted. 
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ever,  there  is  a  general  demand  .for 
an  investigation  which  shall  be  thor- 
ough and  sweeping,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merit  system  at 
the  institutions.  This  is  especially 
so  with  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Insane 
Asylum  at  Kankakee,  against  which 
serious  charges  have  been  made. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  asylimi  is  State 
Senator  Len  Small,  who  has  also  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
state  executive  committee.  With 
reference  to  this  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says,  **Senator  Small 
was  guilty  of  grave  impropriety,  if 
not  an  infraction  of  the  la^y,  in  ac- 
cepting a  position  as  trustee  of  the 
hospital  at  Kankakee  while  filling  an 
elective  office  where  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  insti- 
tution." Senator  Small  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the. 
institution. 

The  charges  include,  among  other 
things,  allegations  that  women  pa- 
tients have  suffered  shameful  in- 
dignities, and  that  two  of  them  have 
given  birth  to  children  at  the  asylum. 
This  serious  accusation  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  the  board  of  managers, 
which  seeks  to  excuse  it  upon  the 
feeble  plea  that  it  is  only  the  result 
of  allowing  the  patients  a  desirable 
freedom  from  restraint.  Other 
charges  include  the  use  of  liquor  by 
attendants,  who  are  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed largely  through  political  in- 
fluence; the  brutal  treatment  of  pa- 
tients, the  extortion  of  political  con- 
tributions from  employees,  the  use 
of  supplies  to  provide  "spreads"  at 
the  institution  for  political  followers 
of  the  chairman,  and  a  general  lack 
of  discipline  and  good  order  tending 
toward  the  complete  demoralization 
of  the  asylum. 


Grovernor  Yates,  it  is  alleged, 
upon  these  charges  being  made  pub- 
lic, held  an  extended  conference  at 
Chicago  with  Chairman  Small  and 
Trustees  Powell  and  Murphy  of  the 
asylum,  with  the  result  that  the 
trustees  announced  that  the  Board 
would  hold  an  investigation  which, 
it  appears,  was  to  be  limited  in  scope 
to  the  charges  of  the  use  of  liquor 
by  employees.  The  newspapers, 
however,  demanded  a  different  sort 
of  an  inquiry,  and  acting  Governor 
Northcott  thereupon  requested  the 
State  Board' of  Charities  to  under- 
take the  inquiry.  The  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Agency  for  Women  and 
Children  of  Chicago,  watched  the 
proceedings  closely  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  seeing  that  the  facts 
were  brought  out,  and  that  justice 
was  done.  This  action  was  for- 
tunate because  Governor  Yates  and 
the  political  system  of  control  of  the 
Illinois  state  institutions  which  he 
has  encouraged  and  fostered,  were 
really  on  trral,  and  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  to  expect  that  some  of 
the  Governor's  supporters  on  the 
Board  would  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  use  the  whitewash  brush  if 
this  could  safely  be  done. 

As  it  was,  the  Board,  after  an  in- 
vestigation lasting  two  days  and  a 
half,  brought  in  a  partial  report 
signed  by  all  the  members  that  the 
"inmates  of  the  Kankakee  Hospital 
of  the  Insane  are  humanely  treated." 
The  report  says:  "In  yiew  of  the 
alarming  stories  which  have  circu- 
lated through  the  medium  of  the 
press  as  to  the  cruelty  practiced 
upon  patients  in  the  hospital  we 
deem  it  our  duty  at  the  present  time, 
in  order  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  patients  in  the  asylum  may 
feel  that  they  are  being  well  cared 
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to  every  citizen  the  duty  of  giving 
to  him  the  best  service  and  the  most 
enlightened  treatment.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  enthusi- 
asm which  does  not  stop  short  of  ex- 
travagance and  cold  business  pro- 
clivities which  can  see  only  the  sav- 
ing, which  may  be  far  from  econ- 
omy. We  should  not  forget,  in  our 
consideration  and  treatment. of  this 
subject,  however,  that  we  owe  not 
only  a  duty  to  the  weak,  but  also 
to  those  who  contribute;  that  char- 
ity should  not  be  abused,  and  that  its 
liberal  character  should  not  be  taxed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
No  great  enterprise" was  ever  begun 
without  at  times  abuses  developing. 
No  governmental  department  was 
ever  created  that  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Science  progresses,  and 
humane  treatment  follows  intelli- 
gence and  supplants  ignorance, 
which  in  by-gone  times  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  knowledge.  Lib- 
erty of  action  and  pure  sunlight 
have  replaced  the  straight- jacket 
and  the  dark  dungeon  of  former  in- 
sane asylums.  Fever  is  cured  by 
quinine  Yather  than  through  blood- 
letting, and  trained  hands  have 
superseded  the  eflforts  of  those  who 
failed  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  phy- 
sicians' orders. 

"It  was  my  privilege  during  the 
past  year  to  visit  all  of  the  state's 
institutions,  and  what  impressed  me 
more  than  anvthing  else  was  that 
the  extravagance  of  our  people  had 
led  them  more  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
pensive and  ornate  buildings  than 
towards  the  food  supply  and  medi- 
cal treatment  that  was  designed  to 
brine  back  health  and  intelligence. 
It  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
those  who  were  nomtnallv  in  con- 
trol practically  exercised  but  little 


influence  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
mates. From  this  followed  legisla- 
tion intended  to  cure  so  me  of  the 
evils  which  through  years  of  neglect 
had  grown  up  and  to  secure  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  inmates. 
While  its  object  was  at  the  time  mis- 
understood by  some,  I  atn  con- 
vinced that  the  result  will  be  of  such 
Tasting  benefit  that  its  value,  which 
is  now  more  fully  recognized,  will 
become  more  apparent  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

*Tolitics  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institutions  for  the 
unfortunate.  It  has  no  place  there, 
and  I  have  so  much  confidence  iii 
the  wisdom  of  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  tolerate 
such  interference,  and  would  be  . 
quick  to  condemn  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  deplorable  physical  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  institutions  for 
either  party  or  personal  benefit." 

NEW  HOSPITALS  FOR  COMTAGKMIS  DISEASES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CIIY. 

Plans  are  under  way  which  will 
give  New  York  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  contagious  diseases. 
From  time  to  time  various  buildings 
have  been  erected  without  concerted 
plan.  A  complete  scheme  is  being 
gradually  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  staff  of  Mr. 
W.  Wheeler  Smith,  the  architect  of 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and 
an  authority  in  this  line  of  building 
construction. 

When  Commissioner  Ernst  C. 
Lederle  assumed  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  he  found  an 
alarming  condition  of  affairs.  The 
hospital  facilities  for  dealing  with 
contagious  diseases  had  deteriorated 
and  were  inadequate.     In  a  city  of 
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Dr.  Joseph  Robbins,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in 
which  he  said:  "Owing  to  lack  of 
harmony  among  attaches  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  does  not  seem  sus- 
ceptible of  correction  under  existing 
conditions,  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
cannot  longer  be  useful  to  the  insti- 
tution. I  therefore  tender  my  resig- 
nation." 

The  charge  is  made,  and  denied, 
that  Dr.  Robbins'  resignation  is 
due  to  the  Governor's  interference 
in  the  management  of  the  asylum. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  most  deplorable  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  Illinois  state  in- 
stitutions and  that  the  people  of  that 
state  owe  it  to  themselves  to  put 
an  end  to  these  scandals  without  any 
further  delay. 

Dr..  Harry  B.  Carriel  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Robbins. 

GOVERNOR  ODELL  ON  TKE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Dobb's  Ferry  last  week, 
Governor  Odell  made  the  principal 
address,  from  which  the  foMowing 
pertinent  paragraphs  are  taken: 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
you  have  afforded,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  been  presented  which 
enables  me  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
your  hospital.  There  is  no  stronger 
sentiment  in  the  human  breast,  none 
that  makes  a  people  more  respected 
or  draws  them  closer  together  than 
the  desire  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  distressed,  and  to  encour- 
age those  upon  whom  the  hand  of 
adversity   has    fallen.      This   senti- 


ment marks  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is,  perhaps,  no  avenue 
through  which  the  early  training  of 
youth  arid  the  matUrer  thought  of 
old  age  finds  more  ready  facilities 
for  benefactions  than  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  aid.  We  have  often 
heard  the  expression  that  as  the 
world  has  grown  older,  bitterness, 
discontent,  and  the  misery  of  the 
people  have  increased ;  that  the  arro- 
gance of  wealth  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  the  cries  of  the 
suffering  fall  upon  dulled  ears  and 
excite  derision  rather  than  sym- 
pathy. I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  this.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  is  brought  to  our  attention  day 
by  day  stories  of  follies  and  vices 
and  sufferings  which  seem  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  have  increased  greatly 
over  the  earlier  days,  yet  we  should 
understand  that  it  is  rather  the  in- 
creased facilities  which  have  been  ac- 
corded in  laying  before  us  the  daily 
news  of  the  world  that  makes  the 
sum  total  of  unhappiness  appear  to 
be  greater  than  it  really  is.  We  for- 
get that  increased  population  brings 
with  it  greater  numbers  who  de- 
mand attention,  sympathy,  and  char- 
ity. We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  although  the  aggregate  of  num- 
bers may  be  greater  the  percentage 
of  our  population  which  may  require 
assistance  is  much  below  that  of 
earlier  times.    .    .    . 

"I  have  often  thought  that  per- 
haps we  were  too  narrow  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  duties,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wards  of  the  com- 
monwealth we  were  transgressing 
somewhat  the  limitations  which 
should  surround  the  aiiministration 

of  this  important  department  of  the 
state  government.  I  never  believed, 
however,  that  the  state  did  not  owe 
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to  every  citizen  the  duty  of  giving 
to  him  the  best  service  and  the  most 
enlightened  treatment.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  enthusi- 
asm which  does  not  stop  short  of  ex- 
travagance and  cold  business  pro- 
clivities which  can  see  only  the  sav- 
ing, which  may  be  far  from  econ- 
omy. We  should  not  forget,  in  our 
consideration  and  treatment. of  this 
subject,  however,  that  we  owe  not 
only  a  duty  to  the  weak,  but  also 
to  those  who  contribute;  that  char- 
ity should  not  be  abused,  and  that  its 
liberal  character  should  not  be  taxed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
No  great  enterprise'was  ever  begun 
without  at  times  abuses  developing. 
No  governmental  department  was 
ever  created  that  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Science  progresses,  and 
humane  treatment  follows  intelli- 
gence and  supplants  ignorance, 
which  in  by-gone  times  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  knowledge.  Lib- 
erty of  action  and  pure  sunlight 
have  replaced  the  straight- jacket 
and  the  dark  dungeon  of  former  in- 
sane asylums.  Fever  is  cured  by 
quinine  Yather  than  through  blood- 
letting, and  trained  hands  have 
superseded  the  eflforts  of  those  who 
failed  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  phy- 
sicians* orders. 

"It  was  my  privilege  during  the 
past  year  to  visit  all  of  the  state's 
institutions,  and  what  impressed  me 
more  than  anvthing  else  was  that 
the  extravagance  of  our  people  had 
led  them  more  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
pensive and  ornate  buildings  than 
towards  the  food  supply  and  medi- 
cal treatment  that  was  designed  to 
brine  back  health  and  intelligence. 
It  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
those  who  were  nominallv  in  con- 
trol practically  exercised  but  little 


influence  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
mates. From  this  followed  legisla- 
tion intended  to  cure  so  me  of  the 
evils  which  through  years  of  neglect 
had  grown  up  and  to  secure  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  inmates. 
While  its  object  was  at  the  time  mis- 
understood by  some,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  result  will  be  of  such 
Tasting  benefit  that  its  value,  which 
is  now  more  fully  recognized,  will 
become  more  apparent  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

"Politics  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institutions  for  the 
unfortunate.  It  has  no  place  there, 
and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  tolerate 
such  interference,  and  would  be  . 
quick  to  condemn  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  deplorable  physical  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  institutions  for 
either  party  or  personal  benefit." 

NEW  HOSPITALS  FOR  CONTAGKMIS  DISEASES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CIIY. 

Plans  are  under  way  which  will 
give  New  York  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  contagious  diseases. 
From  time  to  time  various  buildings 
have  been  erected  without  concerted 
plan.  A  complete  scheme  is  being 
gradually  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  staflf  of  Mr. 
W.  Wheeler  Smith,  the  architect  of 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and 
an  authority  in  this  line  of  building 
construction. 

When  Commissioner  Ernst  C. 
Lederle  assumed  charge  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Health,  he  found  an 
alarming  condition  of  affairs.  The 
hospital  facilities  for  dealing  with 
contagious  diseases  had  deteriorated 
and  were  inadequate.     In  a  city  of 
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4,000,000  people  perhaps  800  beds 
were  available  for  contagious  dis- 
eases and  certainly  not  more  that 
600  of  these  could  be  used  at  one 
time  on  account  of  minted  infection. 
Patients  in  Manhattan  had  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  Willard  Parker  and  - 
Reception  hospitals  at  the  foot  of 
East  Sixteenth  Street,  and  at  the 
Riverside  Hospital  on  North  Broth- 
er Island.  The  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital  was  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  other 
boroughs  were  entirely  unprovided 
for. 

What  is  implied  by  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  the  more  readily 
realized  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  small  city  now  has  its  con- 
tagious disease  hospital,  though  in 
many  cases  it  may  only  be  a  simple 
structure  to  be  occupied  by  nurses 
and  patients  in  time  of  epidemic.  In 
contrast,  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
with  a  population  of  70,000  people, 
had  absolutely  no  such  provision. 
The  experience  of  a  resident  of  Tot- 
tenville,  Staten  Island,  may  be  cited 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  was  dis- 
covered with  small-pox  one  day  at 
noon;  it  was  thirty  hours  before  the 
old  boat  at  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment could  reach  Tottenville,  the 
patient  be  transferred  and  trans- 
ported to  North  Brother  Island.  At 
one  time  last  spring  it  was  contem- 
plated to  put  up  tents,  the  wards  of 
the  hospitals  were  so  overcrowded, 
and  at  another,  the  g^rounds  of  the 
Kingston  Hospital  were  flooded. 
Worse  conditions  than  these  are  said 
to  have  existed  previously. 

In  February  the  Board  of  Health 
communicated  with  Mayor  Low  in 
regard  to  the  need  for  radical  meas- 
ures. The  Board  recommended 
a  general  plan  to  add  to  the  hospitals 
on   East  Sixteenth   Street,  develop 


the  institution  on  North  Brother 
Island,  and  provide  a  small  conta- 
gious disease  hospital  in  each 
borough.  The  estimated  cost  was 
$1,025,000,  in  addition  to  the 
routine  disbursements.  This  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Ajqwrtion- 
ment  cut  down  to  $500,000,  to  come 
from  an  issue  of  bonds. 

It  was  seen  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  was  needed  which  could,  in 
course  of  time,  be  completely  and 
consecutively  carried  out  and  the 
most  needed  elements  of  which  could 
be  provided  by  the  appropriation  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Such  a  plan 
is  being  gradually  worked  out  by 
Commissioner  •  Lederle  and  Mr. 
Smith.  The  co-operation  of  •  the 
architect  is  an  important  factor,  and 
in  this  instance  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pub- 
lic and  philanthropic  act.  Every 
plan  is  made  in  duplicate  and  sub- 
mitted for  criticism  to  every  officer 
of  the  Department  who  has  had 
dealing  with   contagious   diseases. 

A  synopsis  of  the  general  plan  has 
been  given  to  Charities  by  .Mr. 
R.  C.  W.  Wadsworth,  secretary  to 
the  Commissioner.  "It  is  planned," 
according  to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  "to 
devote  the  hospital  on  North  Brother 
Island  to  small-pox  patients  and  con- 
valescents. This  arrangement  will 
relieve  the  wards  of  the  other  hos- 
pitals. Much  preliminary  work  has 
already  been  done  on  the  island.  A 
nurses'  home  will  be  erected  and  a 
sun  parlor  for  convalescents.  It  will 
be  the  plan  to  replace  the  present 
wooden  buildings  with  brick  ones. 
An  electric  lighting  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  a  new  disinfecting  plant,  a 
morgue  and  new  docks  are  proposed. 
A  new  boat,  with  four  large  wards, 
is  to  be  constructed,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  overhauling  of  the 
present   boat   and   the   use  of   two 
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launches,  will  give  ample  transporta- 
tion service.  At  the  same  time, 
when  once  the  borough  hospitals  are 
erected  no  such  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  boats  as  in  the  past. 
"The  most  important  step  planned 
is  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  This 
will  be  at  the  foot  of  Elast  Sixteenth 
Street,  will  be  six  stories  high,  and 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  It  will  be, 
possibly,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  city  owns  the  ground  be- 
tween Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
streets,  Avenue  C,  and  East  River, 
a  large  plot  of  the  land  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. If  the  Department  of 
Health  can  secure  at  least  a  part  of 
this  it  will  prevent  congestion  in  its 
hospital  property  adjoining.  This 
includes  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
and  the  Reception  Hospital.  A  dis- 
infecting plant  will  be  constructed, 
a  laundry,  a  new  morgue,  ice  plant, 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  store- 
house. In  order  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demands  in  Harlem,  a  disin- 
fecting plant  will  be  established 
there  also,  and  a  tract  of  land  will 
be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital. 


**At  the  Kingston  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn  additional  pavilions  will 
be  erected  and  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
jacent property.  The  low  ground 
on  which  the  present  buildings 
stand  will  be  filled  in  and  the  new 
buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  more 
elevated  site  adjoining.  A  nurses' 
home,  electric  lighting  plant,  and  ice 
plant  are  also  planned. 

^'Separate  hosoitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases,  smaller, 
but  complete  in  detail,  are  planned 
for  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. A  disinfecting  plant  is  al- 
ready erected  on  the  present  poor 
farm,  in  the  center  of  Staten  Island. 
These  borouph  hospitals  will  not 
maintain  forces  of  nurses  and  em- 
ployees the  entire  time.  With  but 
one  or  two  cases  to  deal  with,  the 
expense  would  be  less  to  transfer 
patients  to  the  Manhattan  institu- 
tions. But  the  borough  hospitals 
will  stand  in  readiness  in  case  of  an 
epidemic. 

**Still  another  unique  feature  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of 
Health  is  a  farm  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  where  vaccine  virus,  anti- 
toxine,  and  serum  for  the  Pasteur 
treatment  will  be  produced." 
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At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work,  the  standard  of  living  was 
the  subject  of  a  discussion  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is 
not  always  realized.  Until  we  under- 
stand the  habitual  conditions  of  life 
and  the  aspirations  of  a  family  we 
cannot  surely  and  permanently  help 
its  members  to  a  higher  plane.  By 
failing  to  read  accurately  a  family's 
habits  and  ideals,  by  overestimating 
or  underestimating  its  standard  of 
living,  we  fail  to  secure  expected  re- 
sults, our  work  appears  to  us  void, 
and  we  become  discouraged.  As 
new  workers  we  are  inclined  to  over- 
estimate the  standard  of  living, 
using  our'  own  instead  of  the  fam- 
ily's, and  not  until  we  have  had  ex- 
perience with  many  families  can  we 
learn  to  -gauge  accurately.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  the  new  charity, 
aiming  at  character,  differs  chiefly 
from  the  old  relief-giving  kind. 

The  term  is  a  hard  one  to  define, 
because  it  depends  not  only  upon  a 
family's  habit  of  life  but  also  upon 
its  ideals.  Thus  a  family  may  be 
compelled  to  live  for  a  long  time  in 
a  cheap  tenement  with  disagreeable 
surroundings,  and  escape  the  mo- 
ment that  a  larger  income  permits. 
Its  standard  was  higher  than  its  en- 
vironment. The  conception  be- 
comes somewhat  clearer  when  locali- 
ties, nationalities,  and  trades  are 
compared.  For  instance,  the  climate 
of  Minneapolis  requires  a  different 
habit  of  life  as  regards  clothing  and 
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fuel  from  that  of  New  Orleans.  It 
is  said  that  the  Italians  in  New  York 
are  driving  the  Russians  out  o{  cer- 
tain sweat  shop  branches  of  the  gar- 
ment industry  because  they  live 
on  cheaper  food  and  can  afford, 
therefore,  to  take  the  work  at  lower 
wages. 

Food,  rent,  and  household  sun- 
dries are  the  material  items  in  the 
standard  of  living,  but  onfe  must  re- 
member that  every  family  demands 
something  else  m  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, amusement,  and  social  inter- 
course, for  which  its  members  will 
go  hungry,  if  necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  the  best 
studies  are  those  of  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
water  of  Middletown,  Ct.,  who  has 
analyzed  the  dietaries  of  a  large 
number  of  families  in  different  con- 
ditions of  life.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  a  series  of  studies 
has  been  made  in  different  cities,- 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  in  the  various  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  different 
states,  to  determine  a  standard  of 
food  values,  including  kind  and 
quantity,  below  which  a  man  or  a 
woman  cannot  maintain  health. 
Professor  Atwater  determines  that 
a  man  with  moderate  muscular  work 
should  have  for  one  day's  supplies 
125  grams  of  protein — that  is,  meat 
aiid  muscle-producing  foods — ^and 
3,500  calories  of  energy-producing 
foods — fats  and  carbo-hydrates.  A 
calory  is  the  energy  necessary  to 
raise  one  kilogram  of  water  one  de- 
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gree  centigrade,  or  one  pound  of  come  to  buy  sufficiently  nourishing 

water  four  degrees  Fahrenheit.  food  or  else  do  not  use  their  incomes 

Prof.  Atwater's  studies  are  taken  for  this  purpose, 
up  at  this  point  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Rown-  Mr.  Rowntree  divides  .the  people 
tree  in  his  work  "Poverty,  a  Study  who  live  in  poverty  in  York  into  two 
of  Town  Life."  With  additional  groups;  those  in  primary  poverty, 
and  careful  studies  of  dietaries  in  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  main- 
the  city  of  York,  England,  Mr.  tain  physical  efficiency;  and  those 
Rowntree  determines  the  amount  of  in  secondary  poverty,  whose  income 
food  necessary  for  a  man  at  various  is  sufficient,  but  whose  unwise  ex- 
kinds  of  labor,  for  women  and  chil-  penditure  does  not  yield  them  food 
dren  of  different  ages,  and,  after  having  proper  nourishment.  The 
counting  the  expenditure  for  rent  former  are  a  little  less  than  ten  per 
and  clothing,  he  secures  an  average  cent  and  the  latter  a  little  more  than 
cost  per  week  which  he  calls  the  seventeen  per  cent  of  all,  who  live 
standard  of  physical  efficiency.  .  below  the  standard  of  physical  effi- 
This  is  given  in  the  following  table :  ciency.      His    classification    of    the 

I  man,  i  week,  7  shillings.  population  of  York  is  given  in  the 

I  woman,  i  week,  7  shillings.  table  below. 

I  man  and  i  woman,  i  week,  11/8.  ▼.    .      •    i^^^^i*    ^   4.^   ^^^^^^^^   4.u:« 

I  man,  i  woman,  and  1  child  i  week,  14/6.        }^  ^s  interesting  to  compare  this 

I  man,  i  woman,  and  2  children,  i  week,       with   the   following  classification  by 

*^/*^*      ,  .  ^  ^. ., . ,  „^^i,      Mr.  Charles  Booth  of  the  popula- 

I  man,  i  woman,  and  3  children,  i  week,  !•▼-..▼         «  3   ▼▼     t 

21/8.  tion  of  East  London  and  Hackney, 

I  man,  i  woman,  and  4  children,  i  week,     j^  which  it  is  seen  that  nearly  thirty- 

^  *  '"^**  two  per  cent  of  the  population  are 

As  prices  of  food  range  in  Eng-  included  among  the  poor,  or  the  very 

land,  twenty-six  shillings. are  used  by  poor.  (See  next  page.) 
Mr.  Rowntree  as  the  lowest  amount         A  general  view  like  this  of  the 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   POPULATION   OF   YORK. 

••  Primary  "  poverty 7»23o  ) 

*  •  Secondary  "  poverty I3i072  ) 

Working  Classes  above  poverty  line. . .  .26,452 

Persons  in  Public  Institutions 2,732 

Domestic  Servants 4*296 

Servant  keeping  class 21,830 

Population 75»6i2        • 

In  primary  and  secondary  poverty  20,302  persons,  equal  to  43.4  per  cent  of  the  wage 
earning  classes,  and  to  27.84  per  cent  of  ihe  total  population  of  the  city. 

I)er  week  at  which  a  family  of  six  population  with  whom  we  are  work- 
persons  can  maintain  physical  effi-  ing  is  very  valuable.  Such  tables 
ciency,  provided  they  spend  nothing  help  us  to  discriminate  clearly  be- 
for  education,  recreation,  trans-  tween  the  self-supporting  wage- 
portation,  not  even  a  penny  for  car  earners  and  those  who  depend  upon 
fares  or  a  newspaper.  He  shows  others  at  some  time  of  the  year  for 
that  27.84  per  cent  of  the  popula-  partial  or  complete  support.  In  all 
tion  of  York  live  continually  below  our  work  the  treatment  of  these 
the  standard  of  physical  efficiency^  two  classes  should  be  kept  distinct, 
that  is.  either  they  have  not  an  in-  for  to  confuse  either  with  the  other 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   POPULATION   OF  EAST 
LONDON    AND    HACKNEY. 


B 


K 


G 


H 


Per  Cent. 

A.  The  lowest  class  of  occasional  labor- 

ers,   loafers   and   semi-crinainals     i^ 

B.  Casual  earnings — "very  poor" ii^ 

C.  Intermittent  earnings  j    together    (     8 

D.  Small  regular      "         J  ''the  poor"  f    14}^ 

E.  Regular  standard  earnings — above 

the  line  of  poverty .' 42 

F.  High  class  labor 13^ 

G.  Lower  middle  class 4 

H.   Upper,  middle  class 5 


in  our  minds  leads  to  misunder- 
standing in  our  dealings  with  both. 
Their  standards  differ.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  similar  tables  for 
American  cities  have  been  worked 
out.  We  can  only  estimate  the 
amount  of  poverty  in  our  midst, 
with  all  our  lavish  expenditure — up- 
wards of  $20,000,000  annually  in 
New  York  state,  according  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities — and  we 
have  not  in  this  or  other  states  di- 
verted any  portion  of  the  great  sum 
for  a  careful  and  scientific  analysis 
of  the  population  as  regards  their 
self-support. 

Mr.  Rowntree  has  compared  his 
results  for  York  with  the  special 
studies  of  Mr.  Atwater  and  others 
in  this  country  in  the  table  below. 

From  studies  of  this  kind  we  see 
what  strong  bearing  the  standard 
of  living  has  upon  wages,  and  upon 
adequate  relief.  Space  permits  only 
a  few  suggestions  upon  the  latter 


MR.    ROWNTREE'S   COMPARATrVF   TABLE. 

Showing  the  amount  of  energy  value  and  protein  in  dietaries  of 

(a)     York  laborers  (family  earnings  under  26/  weekly). 

(d)    American  laborers. 

(  )     Dietaries  in  Prisons  and  Workhouses. 


DIETARIES 


PROTEIN 


POTENTIAL 
ENERGY 


Per  man  per  day    «   '^^'^•^*'*. 

*^         '  I  Per  man  per  day 


Standard  requirements  for  men  at  moderate  work  (Atwater). 
14  families  in  York,  wages  under  26/ 

25  families  in  poorest  part  of  Philadelphia 

26  families  in  poorest  part  of  Chicago 

12  laborers'  families  in  New  York  City 

II  poor  families  in  New  York  City . 

English  workhouses 

English  prisons 

Class  B . 

Convict  (hard  labor) ' 

Scotch  prisons 

Rate  IV...- • 

Convict  (Rate  VII) 

Munich  prison • . 

Brandenburg  prison 


GRAMS 

CALORIES 

125 

3.500 

89 

2,685 

109 

3,235 

11^ 

3,425 

101 

2,905 

93 

2,915 

136 

3,702 

1 

134 

3,038 

177 

4,159 

134 

3.115 

173 

3.717 

104 

2.915 

127 

3.410 

See  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.,  1898. 
Experiment  Station  Bulletins,  Nos.  21  and  28,  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S. 
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of  these  two.  If  the  family  that  ap- 
plies for  aid  is  in  secondary  poverty ; 
that  is,  has  sufficient  income  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  physical  effi- 
ciency, but  does  not  do  so,  i%  must 
be  because  the  expenditures  are 
either  for  a  useful  end  such  as  edu- 
cation or  healthful  recreation,  or  for 
a  useless  end  such  as  unnecessary 
recreation  and  dissipation.  Here 
the  procedure  is  comparatively 
plain  sailing;  one  must  provide  the 
education,  etc.  from  other  sources, 
or  if  dissipation  is  the  trouble, 
direct  the  expenditure  into  useful 
channels.  But  if  the  family  that  ap- 
plies is  in  primary  poverty,  -that  is 
with  right  habits  of  expenditure  has 
insufficient  income,  and  this  is  ten 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in 
York,  what  then?  Clearly  tem- 
porary aid  that  restores  such  a 
family  to  its  previous  condition  is 
absurd.  But  how  often  in  charity 
work  is  this  done,  partly  from 
failure  to  discern  the  situation, 
new  and  pressing  cases  crowding 
out  of  view  the  preceding  partially 
adjusted  but  slowly  starving  fami- 
lies. Adequate  relief  consists  in 
providing  for  such  a  family  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time,  years 
if  necessary,  that  it  is  unable 
to  keep  itself  above  the  stand- 
ard of  physical  efficiency,  and 
providing  besides  that  something  in 
the  wav  of  education  and  amuse- 
ment for  which  the  family  will  suf- 
fer hunger,  if  necessary,  to  secure. 
Indirectly  it  implies  organized  ef- 
fort to  improve  for  this  class  the  rate 
of  wages,  sanitary  conditions,  tene- 
ment houses,  and  home  life,  m 
order  that  such  families  may  the 
more  'quickly  raise  themselves  above 
the  standard  of  phvs'cal  efficiency 
and  maintain  themselves  there.  In 
other  words  adequate  relief  will  not 


only  provide  efficiently  for  distress, 
but  also' seek  to  discover  and  re- 
move the  causes  of  distress. 

Now  the  question  arises  is  pri- 
vate material  relief  adequate  to  the 
task,  or  must  we  fall  back  upon  the 
taxpayer  and  use  public  outdoor  re- 
lief. We  suffer  such  abuses  from 
public  outdoor  relief  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns  that  the  strong 
tendency  is  to  limit  and  abolish  it. 
Certainly,  as  ordinarily  practiced, 
we  have  had  more  than  enough. 
But  the  question  returns,  with  an 
improved  civil  administration,  and 
a  wiser  discrimination,  may  we 
not  ultimately  use  it?  In  gov- 
ernrnent  the  mercantile  school 
regulated  commerce;  then  came 
the  laissez  faire  school  of  econo- 
mists who  secured  freedom  from 
government  interference;  then  with 
the  English  factory  acts  and  all 
our  labor  laws  came  a  restricted 
discriminating  government  inter- 
ference that  we  all  approve.  Is  a 
similar  evolution  in  public  outdoor 
relief  possible? 

Standard  of  living  bears  upon 
other  important  subjects,  of  which 
in  conclusion,  only  two  or  three  can 
be  mentioned.  In  the  matter  of 
dress  working  girls  are  often  criti- 
cised for  so  large  an  expenditure, 
leaving  quite  insufficient  for  proper 
nourishment;  but  it  must  not^  be 
overlooked  that  on  a  working  girl's 
appearance  employment  is  secured, 
and  that  dress  therefore  has  for  her 
an  economic  importance  that  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  If  her  clothing 
becomes  shabby  she  is  assigned  to  a 
class  whose  manners  and  habits  are 
foreign  to  her. 

Agrain,  we  must  understand  the 
racial  history  of  a  family  before  we 
attempt  to  change  its  standard  of 
life.    Thus  the  Italians  in  our  large 
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cities,  who  live  on  macaroni  and 
tomato,  have  been  accustomed  in 
many  instances  to  an  out-of-door 
life  in  a  Southern  climate  for  which 
a  vegetable  diet  is  adapted,  and 
they  seek  unsuccessfully  to  main- 
tain their  families  in  our  severe  cli- 
mate on  the  same  diet.  If  the 
family  is  Jewish,  some  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  tradition  and  of  ances- 
tral history  is  requisite  for  one  who 
would  gain  an  influence  sufficient 
to  change  the  standard  of  living. 
In  negro  families  one  may  find  petty 
thefts  of  food  without  moral 
obloquy,  because  for  generations  it 
has  not  been  wrong  for  the  slave 


to  take  food  from  his  master.  Most 
of  all  let  us  refrain  from  sui^sing 
that  any  family  whom  we  visit  is 
likely  to  have  our  standard  of  living. 
It  is  well  in  many  instances  to  have 
charity  visitors  of  the  same  race  as 
the  families  visited. 

The  encouraging  part  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this,  that  among 
the  poor  there  is  everywhere  the  in- 
tensity of  purpose  that  causes  them 
to  give  up  the  material  things,  food 
and  raiment,  and  go  htmgry  and 
shabby,  in  order  to  secure  the 
spiritual  things,  amusement,  educa- 
tion,  and  social   relationship. 


VACATION   SCHOOLS. 


For  the  proverbial  small  boy  in 
the  small  town,  who  spends  his 
"week  days"  waiting  for  Saturday 
to  come  and  spends  half  Saturday 
figuring  out  after  all  just  what  he 
shall  do  with  it,  the  invasion  of  the 
"long  vacation**  by  the  summer 
school  must  doubtless  remain  a 
grown-up  folks'  enigma  and  the  ob- 
ject of  fine  scorn.  But  for  the  small 
boy  and  the  small  girl  of  the  city  it 
is  a  different  matter.  There  the  va- 
cation school  has  passed  its  proba- 
tion and  the  opinion  is  growing  that 
it  is  to  develop  as  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  educational  svstem  of  the 
country. 

The  vacation  school  has  not  by 
any  means,  however,  left  the  experi- 
mental stage.  There  is  life  and 
vigor  in  the  fact  that  its  scope  in 
theory  and  in  practice  is  the  matter 
of  much  discussion.  There  are 
many  theories  as  to  its  proper  func- 
tion. But  regardless  of  ideals,  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment reveals  that  at  least  four  pur- 
poses have  played  a  part  in  starting 
or  popularizing  vacation  schools: 


First — The  playground,  a  place 
of  recreation  apart  from  the  street 
for  city  children  who  must  remain 
in  the  tenement  districts  during  the 
summer — ^a  place  of  clean  and  cool 
environment  where  the  school  teach- 
er can  outwit  the  Evil  One,  however 
embodied,  and  civilize,  and  systema- 
tize mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

Second — ^The  child's  workshop, 
making  use  of  the  idle  period  of 
summer  to  afford  manual  training. 

Third — ^The  use  of  the  vacation 
school  experimentally  in  such  way 
as  to  ultimately  modify  convention- 
alized educational  methods. 

Fourth — ^The  town  house  idea, 
that  of  making  the  vacation  school 
a  stepping-stone  toward  the  larger 
usefulness  latent  in  the  immense 
public  school  plants  of  the  cities. 

The  first  object  is  well  expressed 
by  one  superintendent,  who  has  re- 
marked that  the  utility  of  the  vaca- 
tion school  consists  *'not  so  much 
in  what  shall  be  learned  during  the 
few  weeks  they  are  in  session,  as  in 
the  fact  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  be 
left  with  unoccupied  time.    Idleness 
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is  an  opportunity  for.evildomg.  .  .  . 
These  schools  cost  money.  Reform 
schools  also  cost  money.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that,  considered  in 
the  light  of  dollars  and  cents  only, 
it  is  not  true  economy  for  the  city 
to  spend  money  for  vacation 
schools.*'  Their  object,  then,  is  to 
give  the  stay-at-ho;me  a  taste  of  real 
vacation,  and  this  field  is  shared 
with  out-of-door  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasiums, recreation  piers,  swimming 
baths,  and  summer  kindergartens. 

The  second  purpose  is  embodied 
in  the  more  or  less  systematic 
schemes  of  instruction  attempted  in 
various  schools.  For  the  most  part, 
manual  training  courses  such  as  are 
carried  on  during  the  regular  school 
year  in  many  cities,  are  adapted  to 
summer  use.  In  an  interesting 
monograph  published  by  Lincoln 
House,  Boston,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Alexander  points  out  three  types  of 
vacation  schools.  In  the  first,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  handicraft;  in  the 
second,  it  is  placed  on  nature  work 
with  excursions  for  the  study  of  bird 
and  plant  life;  and  in  the  third,  the 
plan  is  that  successfully  followed  in 
the  vacation  school  managed  by 
Prof.  John  Dewey  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  aim  of  such  a  school  is 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren as  much  as  possible  to  the 
far-reaching  significance  of  what 
they  already  dimly  see,  to  enlarge 
the  children's  interests  and  train 
their  power  of  observing,  reasoning, 
and  acting,  by  letting  them  see,  and 
what  is  more  important,  work  out 
for  themselves  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining food  and  clothing.  Cook- 
ing, sewing,,  drawing,  modeling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  are 
all  centered  round  this  main  plan. 

The  third  idea,  that  of  a  revital- 


ization  of  existing  school  methods, 
finds  expression  in  the  demands 
made  upon  the  vacation  school 
teacher.  Her  problem  is  one  of 
arousing  and  maintaining  interest. 
She  must  have,  that  rare  faculty  of 
fellowship.  She  must  have  definite 
knowledge  of  her  subject.  That 
subject  must  be  different  from  the 
regular  courses  of  winter  instruct 
tion.  It  must  be  concrete,  more  than 
mere  book  knowledge,  easily 
grasped.  **If  the  children  want  to 
sing  rag-time  to  begin  with,"  says 
one  writer  on  the  musical  part  of 
the  curriculum,  "let  them." 

"The  striking  condition  of  the 
vacation  school,"  says  the  Spring-  • 
field  Republican^  "is  its  freedom,  in 
every  view.  It  is  voluntary,  attend- 
ance cannot  be  enforced,  and  thus 
the  course  of  teaching  is  attractive 
by  means  of  cultivating  the  desire 
of  the  boy  or  girl  to  do  something, 
-to  be  active,  to  produce;  there  are 
thus  no  text-books  used,  no  recita- 
tions; instruction  is  imparted  per- 
sonally. .  .  .  The  aim  should  be 
to  provide  something  new,  some- 
thing to  give  fresh  interest  and 
wider  outlook  on  life,  to  get  out  of 
routine  into  clear  action,  direct  ob- 
servation, and  the  growth  of  those 
faculties  which  stimulate  and  il- 
luminate individuality, — somewhat 
hampered,  despite  the  best  endeav- 
ors, in  the  overladen  school  courses 
of  the  day.'-  The  Independent,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  says  on  the  same 
subject:  "The  history  of  the  move- 
ment as  it  has  spread  through  the 
United  States  and .  is  still  spread- 
ing is  very  inspiring  to  those  who 
have  believed  our  school  system 
quite  too  pedantic  and  formalized, 
as  well  as  restrictive,  for  the  best 
development  of  children.  We  have 
long  thought  that  our  school  sys- 
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tern  involved  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary restriction.  The  best 
educators  have  the  least  machinery 
and  fewest  rules.  The  best  way  to 
stop  whispering  is  to  allow  reason- 
able communication  during  school 
hours.  Put  the  whole  thing  on  the 
basis  of  common  sense  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  honor  of  the  children. 
Children  brought  up  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
during  all  the  educative  period  will 
surely  not  be  educated  along  ethical 
lines." 

If  attendance  is  a  straw  showing 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
educational  methods,  no  greater  en- 
dorsement is  needed  for  the  vaca- 
tion school  than  the  story  of  the 
past  year.  In  Chicago,  where  the 
truant .  officer  knows  no  hours  of 
ease  in  the  winter  time,  S,ooo  chil- 
dren applied  for  admission  to  half 
a  dozen  schools;  2,000  were  turned 
away.  The  number  of  applications 
quite  outran  the  accommodations 
for  pupils  in  Milwaukee.  In  Phila- 
delphia, where  3,000  were  cared 
for,  it  was  said  that  the  half  were 
turned  away. 

The  idea  that  the  vacation  school 
is  a  step  toward  securing  wider  pub- 
lic utility  from  the  public  schools, 
has  been  grasped  perhaps  most 
firmlv  bv  those  who  in  the  conven- 
tional  sense  are  not  educators.  This 
aim  and  hope  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  public  utterances  of 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Revnolds.  who  contend  that  the 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
school  plants  of  a  city  should  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
the  people. 

In  the  United  States,  the  vaca- 
tion school  movement  had  at  first 
small  beginning's  througrh  individual 
endeavor  and  private  philanthropy. 


Teachers  volunteered  their  services 
or  worked  for  scant  pay.  Women's 
clubs,  civic  societies,  settlements, 
merchants'  associations,  school 
boards,  and  council  committees  af- 
forded the  organization  through 
which  the  movement  was  developed, 
public  interest  aroused,  and  sub- 
scriptions  secured. 

The  first  step  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1872  the  Cambridge 
school  cohimittee  advocated  them  in 
a  published  report.  Probably  the 
first  school  was  opened  in  Boston 
however  in  1878  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Very,  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  fresh-air  work  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York 
City.  She  gave  up  her  vacation 
as  a  public  school  teacher  and 
carried  on  the  initial  experi- 
ment entirely  without  aid.  The 
idea  had  been  suggested  to  her 
bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franks,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. The  school  was  opened  in  a 
small  chapel  on  North  Charles 
Street,  and  though  very  few  knew 
of  it,  forty-eight  pupils  were  en- 
rolled. The  work  was  encouraging. 
Miss  Very  was  unable  to  repeat  the 
experiment  next  year,  but  it  was  re- 
sumed in  1880.  Mrs.  James  Brown 
interested  herself  in  the  project,  the 
city  gave  a  school  building,  285 
names  were  enrolled,  and  an  as- 
sistant and  sewing  teacher  were  se- 
cured. In  1 88 1  it  was  continued 
with  410  pupils  at  the  North  End. 
A  third  school  followed. 

In  such  small  ways  was  the  first 
vacation  school  started  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  much  along  the  lines 
'  which  have  been  followed  in  the 
development  of  the  vacation  school 
of  to-dav.  The  only  rules  were 
that     children     must     come     clean 
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and  not  use  profane  language  or 
quarrel.  They  were  allowed  to 
whisper.  They  were  not  asked  to 
commit  anything  to  memory.  They 
sang.  They  had  kitchen-garden 
work,  and  sewing,  and  drawing, 
and  molding,  and  paper  work.  And 
there  were  plenty  of  Wide-Awakes 
and  copies  of  the  St,  Nicholas.  That 
first  year  of  experiment  cost  Miss 
Very  fifty  dollars,  and  time  is  just 
beginning  to  tell  what  a  stupendous 
bargain  .an  American  woman  can 
make. 

The  example  ot  Boston  was  fol- 
lowed somewhat  tardily  by  other 
cities.  In  1894  four  vacation  sphools 
were  opened  in  New  York  by  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  and  later  con- 
tinued by  the  city.  Two  years  later 
the  worJ<  was  begun  in  Chicago. 
Schools  were  established  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Cleveland  in  1897  and  in 
Philadelphia  in  1898. 

To-day  New  England  takes  the 
lead  in  the  number  of  cities  where 
vacation  schools  are  in  operation. 
One  associated  with  the  schools  of 
Providence  has  made  a  compilation 
of  over  twenty  cities  in  which  vaca- 
tion schools  are  conducted.  On  the 
desk  before  the  writer  are  half  a 
hundred  clippings  from  as  many 
newspapers,  for  the  press  has  given 
cordial  support  to  the  vacation 
school  movement.  These  clippings 
tell  of  a  miniature  farm,  with  barns, 
hen-houses,  chickens  fashioned  of 
wood  and  cardboard  and  clay  in  a 
Boston  school;  of  work  carried  on 
at  Waltham,  Springfield,  Dor- 
chester, Sommerville,  Lynn,  New 
Bedford;  of  soups  and  pud- 
dings achieved  at  Lowell;  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Hartford  va- 
cation schools,  who  spend  two- 
fifths  of  their   time   in   the  parks; 


and  of  trolley  excursions  into  rural 
Connecticut  from  Norwich.  They 
tell  of  Brooklyn  children  who  have 
learned  to  make  sick-bedfe  and  care 
for  infants;  of  dozens  of  pretty 
household  articles  fashioned  in 
Rochester,  and  of  the  homes  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  the  races  of 
men  studied  by  Buffalo  youngsters. 
There  are  pictures  of  gymnastic 
work  in  the  Newark  school  yards, 
and  of  hammock-weavers  and  little 
needleworkers  in  Philadelphia. 
Graphic  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  kitchen  gardens  which  have  suc- 
ceeded bill-boards,  and  rubbish,  and 
weeds  in  certain  districts  of  Omaha ; 
of  viands  prepared  by  pudgy  cooks 
of  New  Orleans — ^such  viands  as,  in 
the  wording  of  the  old  Creole  say- 
ing, would  turn  a  dead  man  alive; 
and  of  shoe  repairing  and  cane  seat- 
ing (the  instructor  is  blind)  which 
are  taught  in  Washington. 

The  municipalization  of  the  vaca- 
tion school  movement  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  the  largest  scale  in  New 
York  City.  Some  interesting  pam- 
phlets have  been  gotten  out  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  work, 
but  a  few  statistics  will  indicate  the 
scope  already  attained  by  this  new 
educational  movement.  The  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  committee  on 
special  schools  and  in  immediate 
charge  of  Miss  Evangeline  E.  Whit- 
ney, district  superintendent.  The 
appropriation  was  $100,000;  the 
course,  one  of  six  weeks,  beginning 
July  7,  1902.  Thirty-two  vacation 
schools  were  opened  in  the  diflFerent 
boroughs,  fifty-seven  vacation  play- 
grounds, ten  open-air  playgrounds, 
six  recreation  piers,  seven  roof  play- 
grounds, three  roof  kindergartens, 
twelve  swimming  baths.  The  list  of 
subjects  taught  was  as  follows: 
Boys'     industrial     work — basketry, 
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At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work,  the  standard  of  living  was 
the  subject  of  a  discussion  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is 
not  always  realized.  Until  we  under- 
stand the  habitual  conditions  of  life 
and  the  aspirations  of  a  family  we 
cannot  surely  and  permanently  help 
its  members  to  a  higher  plane.  By 
failing  to  read  accurately  a  family's 
habits  and  ideals,  by  overestimating 
or  underestimating  its  standard  of 
living,  we  fail  to  secure  expected  re- 
sults, our  work  appears  to  us  void, 
and  we  become  discouraged.  As 
new  workers  we  are  inclined  to  over- 
estimate the  standard  of  living, 
using  our'  own  instead  of  the  fam- 
ily's, and  not  until  we  have  had  ex- 
perience with  many  families  can  we 
learn  to  "gauge  accurately.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  the  new  charity, 
aiming  at  character,  differs  chiefly 
from  the  old  relief-giving  kind. 

The  term  is  a  hard  one  to  define, 
because  it  depends  not  only  upon  a 
family's  habit  of  life  but  also  upon 
its  ideals.  Thus  a  family  may  be 
compelled  to  live  for  a  long  time  in 
a  cheap  tenement  with  disagreeable 
surroundings,  and  escape  the  mo- 
ment that  a  larger  income  permits. 
Its  standard  was  higher  than  its  en- 
vironment. The  conception  be- 
comes somewhat  clearer  when  locali- 
ties, nationalities,  and  trades  are 
compared.  For  instance,  the  climate 
of  Minneapolis  requires  a  different 
habit  of  life  as  regards  clothing  and 
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fuel  from  that  of  New  Orleans.  It 
is  said  that  the  Italians  in  New  York 
are  driving  the  Russians  out  o(  cer- 
tain sweat  shop  branches  of  the  gar- 
inent  industry  because  they  live 
on  cheaper  food  and  can  afford, 
therefore,  to  take  the  work  at  lower 
wages. 

Food,  rent,  and  household  sun- 
dries are  the  material  items  in  the 
standard  of  living,  but  onfe  must  re- 
member that  every  family  demands 
something  else  In  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, amusement,  and  social  inter- 
course, for  which  its  members  will 
go  hungry,  if  necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  the  best 
studies  are  those  of  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
water  of  Middletown,  Ct.,  who  has 
analyzed  the  dietaries  of  a  large 
number  of  families  in  different  con- 
ditions of  life.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  a  series  of  studies 
has  been  made  in  different  cities,- 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  in  the  various  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  different 
states,  to  determine  a  standard  of 
food  values,  including  kind  and 
quantity,  below  which  a  man  or  a 
woman  cannot  maintain  health. 
Professor  Atwater  determines  that 
a  man  with  moderate  muscular  work 
should  have  for  one  day's  supplies 
125  grams  of  protein — that  is,  meat 
aiid  muscle-producing  foods — and 
3,500  calories  of  energy-producing 
foods — fats  and  carbo-hydrates.  A 
calory  is  the  energy  necessary  to 
raise  one  kilogram  of  water  one  de- 
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The  settlement  above  all  is  a 
neighborhood  institution.  It  has  value 
to  the  city  in  that  it  is  dealing  with 
a  complete  social  unit — ^the  scene 
in  which  for  working  people,  the 
personal  and  domestic  drama  is  set. 
The  neighborhood  is  an  elaborate 
plexus  of  interests,  relations,  needs, 
ambitions,  largely  determining  the 
lives  of  those  within  it.  The  study 
of  the  neighborhood  keeps  attention 
not  only  upon  the  facts  uppermost — 
the  acute  symptoms — ^but  upon  first 
causes  and  upon  final  results. 
Causes  and  results  are  seen  en  bloc. 

The  very  stress  of  the  personal 
need  and  claim  of  individual  neigh- 
bors, impels  the  settlement  worker 
to  fijid  accurately  devised,  compre- 
hensive ways  of  dealing  with  accu- 
mulated results  of  evil  conditions 
and  with  the  intrenched  first  causes 
which  lead  to  those  final  results. 
He  finds  a  massing  of  needs  and 
begins  to  analyze  and  classify.  Per- 
haps the  easiest  way  of  classifica- 
tion is  to  distinguish  those  at  the 
bottom,  those  at  the  top,  those  in  the 
middle.  The  first  are  the  weak  in 
the  struggle;  th^  second,  what  may 
be  called  the  aristocracy  of  labor; 
the  third,  the  great  middle-class  of 
labor,  not  urged  by  extreme  neces- 
sity on  the  one  hand  nor  by  special 
ambition  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  a 
problem  is  to  begin  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  hardest  factor.  The 
roving  ,pauper  is  found  in  most 
neighbornoods.  If  every  city  and 
town  had  a  work  test;  if  this  were 


advertised  as  a  business  man  would 
advertise  his  wares,  so  that  it  be- 
came a  fixed  fact  in  the  public  mind, 
if  this  system  could  be  extended 
throughout  the  state,  then  you 
would  get  the  tramp,  as  tramp,  dis- 
posed of.  The  resident  pauper 
must  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  the 
cimiulative  sentence.  It  would  seem 
hardly  possible  to  have  more  chaotic 
administration  than  that  which  per- 
mits the  habitual  pauper  to  return 
repeatedly  from  the  work-house 
with  his  hereditary  and  contagious 
social  disease  each  time  more  seri- 
ous in  aspect.  The  semi-pauper 
classes  could  be  put  into  a  training 
colony  and  there  developed  into  self 
support.  The  field  of  charity  is 
complicated  because  we  do  not 
eliminate  these  hard  factors.  The 
deliberate  subtle  methods  of  organ- 
ized charity  and  friendly  visiting  are 
not  suited  to  deal  with  this  semi- 
criminal  and  pauperized  class,  with 
the  casual  and  intermittent  workers 
on  the  edge  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  The  whole  scheme  of 
organized  charity  would  be  more 
hopeful  and  thoroughgoing  with 
the  lowest  grades  eliminated. 

The  distinctive  field  of  the  settle- 
ment does  not  lie  among  any  of  the 
dependent  grades.  No  more  does 
it  lie  among  the  aristocracy  of  labor. 
That  represents  special  native 
capacity  of  some  sort.  We  do  not 
dream  how  much  ability  and  genius 
is  quenched  by  unjust  social  con- 
ditions. Professor  Alfred  M.arshall 
says  that  half  the  genius  is  bom 
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among  the  working  class — ^and  a 
great  part  is  lost  because  of  bad 
physical  conditions,  of  degrading 
moral  conditions,  of  sheer  inability 
to  support  children  during  their 
education,  of  dullness  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  in  not  recognizing  a 
child's  talent.  This  matter  of  the 
waste  of  ability  is  one  affecting  the 
national  sources  of  wealth.  The 
city  and  nation  will  be  obliged  to 
take  measures  for  cutting  off  con- 
ditions which  now  deprive  ability 
and  genius  of  opportunity.  A  great 
deal  is  being  done  by  means  of  even- 
ing classes.  Yet  after  a  hard  day's 
work  the  young  workman  has  only 
a  slight  reserve  of  energy,  which  is 
often  overdrawn  and  broken  health 
results.  Then,  too,  the  narrow 
range  of  the  educational  curriculum 
cheats  the  community  of  a  great 
share  of  ability.  The  tendency 
toward  a  broadening  curriculum 
must  go  on  more  rapidly.  We  have 
all  seen  boys  that  were  never 
touched  by  books,  apparently  des- 
tined for  a  criminal  life,  put  into 
manual  shops  and  become  high- 
grade  young  men.  In  England 
the  county  councils  are  establishing 
scholarships  to  carry  forward  the 
education  of  bright  students  of  the 
grammer  grades.  It  is  a  curious 
anomaly  that  we  lavish  resources  so 
stupendously  upon  the  two  per  cent 
of  young  people  who  can  get  on  so 
far  that  they  are  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege. Ninety- four  per  cent  drop  out 
at  the  grammar  grade;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  gap  between 
the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
that  a  great  share  of  the  ability  of 
the  country  is  being  wasted.  There 
is  a  real  stoppage  at  that  point.  The 
man  who  really  wants  to  apply  his 
money  in  a  strategic  way  to  bring 
out  undeveloped  ability,  should  ap- 


ply it  so  as  to  enable  young  people 
to  be  carried  through  the  secondary 
grades. 

But  the  special  field  of  the  settle- 
ment lies  in  the  middle  class  of 
labor.  Necessity  and  ambition  neces- 
sarily make  people  individualistic. 
The  middle  class  of  labor  is  col- 
lectivist.  Its  distinctive  note  is 
loyalty.  It  stands  for  the  work- 
ing class  with  its  religious  organi- 
zations, its  racial  clannishness,  its 
ward  politics,  its  industrial  associa- 
tions, family  and  neighborhood  ties. 

This  is  the  settlement's  work. 
There  may  be  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
scheme  of  philanthropic  assistance 
or  educational  opportunities,  but  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  settle- 
ment's workers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighborhood  must  come  from  con- 
crete acts  of  co-operation  with  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  for  some 
end  which  they  of  the  neighborhood 
recognize  as  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
When  the  settlements  were  first 
started  some  indulged  in  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment  not  altogether 
well  grounded,  about  having  in  com- 
mon with  working  people  the  bond 
of  a  common  humanity.  In  fact, 
there  is  practically  nothing  in  com- 
mon at  the  beginning  between  the 
residents  in  a  settlement  and  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  Look 
at  the  separations  by  great  gulfs  of 
religious  prejudice,  by  racial  traits 
burned  deep  through  the  centuries 
by  the  distinctions  and  hatreds 
which  have  always  existed  between 
the  well-to-do  and  the  poor.  Against 
these  the  fine,  subtle  bond  of 
humanity  does  not  count  for  much 
in  building  up  practical  relations 
with  a  poor  neighborhood.  Great 
obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.  The 
worker  must  take  not  one  year  but 
ten    as    his   period    for    developing 
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common  interests  with  the  people 
about  him.  Neighborhood  interests 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Religion, 
Race, 
Famii  Y, 


\' 


NDUSTRY 


■1 


Politics, 

Neighborhood, 

Education. 


The  neighborhood  interests  mpst 
remote  from  the  settlement  worker 
are  religion,  race,  and  family.  In 
the  interests  wliich  have  to  do  with 
industry  there  is  the  possibility  of 
coming  into  readier  contact.  There 
is  little  of  the  spirit  of  patronage 
in  that  sort  of  help  which  secures 
for  another  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.  Then  comes 
the  more  common  interests  of  poli- 
tics, neighborliness,  and  education. 
You  have  a  tradition  of  American 
citizenship  behind  you  if  you  do  not 
have  the  traditions  of  the  district. 
Your  political  stake  is  as  real  as 
theirs  and  there  is  a  genuine  feeling 
of  co-operation  with  you  in  any 
joint  political  effort.'  Then  if  you 
make  the  neighborhood  your  home, 
you  have  a  rightful  place  in  its 
social  life.  You  come  to  be  inter- 
ested in  neighborhood  gossip  as 
much  as  the  people  themselves.  And 
last,  the  public  school  is  a  great 
source  of  natural  community  of  in- 
terest between  the  settlement  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  work  of  the 
settlement  is  to  connect  it  more 
closely  with  the  home,  to  secure  its 
larger  use  as  a  neighborhood  social 
center. 

The  best  in  race  and  religion 
should  be  respected  and  encouraged, 
the  hatreds  coming  out  of  them  mod- 
erated, and  common  human  feeling 
established.  The  settlements,  as 
they  have  worked  on,  have  accom- 
plished desirable  results  in  these 
ways.  In  a  sen^e  they  mean  a 
friendly  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  new- 


comer. People  of  the  same  indus- 
trial grade  very  often  keep  him  so- 
cially ostracized.  They  have  no  his- 
toric sense  of  the  religious  and  racial 
loyalties  which  he  brings  with  him. 
This  the  settelement  must  supply. 
Another  important  contribution  of 
the.  settlement  is  in  keeping  'to- 
gether and  strengthening  the  fabric 
of  character,  while  religious  and  ra- 
cial traditions  are  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  being  disintegrated  by 
new  conditions.  These  traditions 
have  for  centuries  been  the  bulwark 
of  personal  character.  Their  break- 
ing down  sometimes  results  in  its 
sheer  collapse.  The  settlement  en- 
deavors to  build  up  new  standards, 
new  bulwarks  of  character  and  fam- 
ily life. 

So  far  as  the  family,  is  concerned 
the  chief  contribution  of  the  settle- 
ment thus  far  has  been  in  affording 
stimulus  to  the  younger  members. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  immigrant 
families  seek  higher  grades  of  occu- 
pations than  their  parents,  higher 
remuneration.  Higher  hygienic 
standards  are  set  up,  and  in  some  in- 
stances higher  moral  standards. 
This  may  not  be  true  of  all  national- 
ities, but  it  is  certainly  true  of  some. 
I  have  known  many  boys  to  have 
gfreater  aversion  to  the  saloon  than 
their  fathers — not  in  the  sense  of 
being  total  abstainers,  but  in  the 
sense  of  feeling  that  they  were  so- 
cially above  that  sort  of  resort.  Very 
often  this  little  social  snobbishness 
represents  social  self-respect,  out  of 
which  may  come  a  real  advance. 
Dr.  Blaustein  has  told  of  the  dangers 
of  reaching  the  family  too  largely 
through  the  children.  Yet  this 
alienation  is  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
American  life.  It  is  true  of  the 
farm  as  well  as  of  the  city.  Each 
generatic)n  finds  a   larger  opportu- 
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cities,  who  live  on  macaroni  and 
tomato,  have  been  accustomed  in 
many  instances  to  an  out-of-door 
life  in  a  Southern  climate  for  which 
a  vegetable  diet  is  adapted,  and 
they  seek  unsuccessfully  to  main- 
tain their  families  in  our  severe  cli- 
mate on  the  same  diet.  If  the 
family  is  Jewish,  some  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  tradition  and  of  ances- 
tral history  is  requisite  for  one  who 
would  gain  an  influence  sufficient 
to  change  the  standard  of  living. 
In  negro  families  one  may  find  petty 
thefts  of  food  without  moral 
obloquy,  because  for  generations  it 
has  not  been  wrong  for  the  slave 


to  take  food  from  his  master.  Most 
of  all  let  us  refrain  from  sui^sing 
that  any  family  whom  we  visit  is 
likely  to  have  our  standard  of  living. 
It  is  well  in  many  instances  to  have 
charity  visitors  of  the  same  race  as 
the  families  visited. 

The  encouraging  part  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this,  that  among 
the  poor  there  is  everywhere  the  in- 
tensity of  purpose  that  causes  them 
to  give  up  the  material  things,  food 
and  raiment,  and  go  hungry  and 
shabby,  in  order  to  secure  the 
spiritual  things,  amusement,  educa- 
tion,  and  social  relationship. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  proverbial  small  boy  in 
the  small  town,  who  spends  his 
"week  days"  waiting  for  Saturday 
to  come  and  spends  half  Saturday 
figuring  out  after  all  just  what  he 
shall  do  with  it,  the  invasion  of  the 
"long  vacation"  by  the  summer 
school  must  doubtless  remain  a 
grown-up  folks'  enigma  and  the  ob- 
ject of  fine  scorn.  But  for  the  small 
boy  and  the  small  girl  of  the  city  it 
is  a  different  matter.  There  the  va- 
cation school  has  passed  its  proba- 
tion and  the  opinion  is  growing  that 
it  is  to  develop  as  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  educational  svstem  of  the 
country. 

The  vacation  school  has  not  by 
any  means,  however,  left  the  experi- 
mental stage.  There  is  life  and 
vigor  in  the  fact  that  its  scope  in 
theory  and  in  practice  is  the  matter 
of  much  discussion.  There  are 
many  theories  as  to  its  proper  func- 
tion. But  regardless  of  ideals,  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment reveals  that  at  least  four  pur- 
poses have  played  a  part  in  starting 
or  popularizing  vacation  schools: 


First — The  playground,  a  place 
of  recreation  apart  from  the  street 
for  city  children  who  must  remain 
in  the  tenement  districts  during  the 
summer — ^a  place  of  clean  and  cool 
environment  where  the  school  teach- 
er can  outwit  the  Evil  One,  however 
embodied,  and  civilize,  and  systema- 
tize mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

Second — ^The  child's  workshop, 
making  use  of  the  idle  period  of 
summer  to  afford  manual  training. 

Third — ^The  use  of  the  vacation 
school  experimentally  in  such  way 
as  to  ultimately  modify  convention- 
alized educational  methods. 

Fourth — The  town  house  idea, 
that  of  making  the  vacation  school 
a  stepping-stone  toward  the  larger 
usefulness  latent  in  the  immense 
public  school  plants  of  the  cities. 

The  first  object  is  well  expressed 
by  one  superintendent,  who  has  re- 
marked that  the  utility  of  the  vaca- 
tion school  consists  *'not  so  much 
in  what  shall  be  learned  during  the 
few  weeks  they  are  in  session,  as  in 
the  fact  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  be 
left  with  unoccupied  time.    Idleness 
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is  an  opportunity  for.evildoing.  .  .  . 
These  schools  cost  money.  Reform 
schools  also  cost  money.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that,  considered  in 
the  light  of  dollars  and  cents  only, 
it  is  not  true  economy  for  the  city 
to  spend  money  for  vacation 
schools."  Their  object,  then,  is  to 
give  the  stay-at-ho;me  a  taste  of  real 
vacation,  and  this  field  is  shared 
with  out-of-door  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasiums, recreation  piers,  swimming 
baths,  and  summer  kindergartens. 

The  second  purpose  is  embodied 
in  the  more  or  less  systematic 
schemes  of  instruction  attempted  in 
various  schools.  For  the  most  part, 
manual  training  courses  such  as  are 
carried  on  during  the  regular  school 
year  in  many  cities,  are  adapted  to 
summer  use.  In  an  interesting 
monograph  published  by  Lincoln 
House,  Boston,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Alexander  points  out  three  types  of 
vacation  schools.  In  the  first,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  handicraft;  in  the 
second,  it  is  placed  on  nature  work 
with  excursions  for  the  study  of  bird 
and  plant  life;  and  in  the  third,  the 
plan  is  that  successfully  followed  in 
the  vacation  school  managed  by 
Prof.  John  Dewey  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  aim  of  such  a  school  is 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren as  much  as  possible  to  the 
far-reaching  significance  of  what 
they  already  dimly  see,  to  enlarge 
the  children's  interests  and  train 
their  power  of  observing,  reasoning, 
and  acting,  by  letting  them  see,  and 
what  is  more  important,  work  out 
for  themselves  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining food  and  clothing.  Cook- 
ing, sewing,,  drawing,  modeling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  are 
all  centered  round  this  main  plan. 

The  third  idea,  that  of  a  revital- 


ization  of  existing  school  methods, 
finds  expression  in  the  demands 
made  upon  the  vacation  school 
teacher.  Her  problem  is  one  of 
arousing  and  maintaining  interest. 
She  must  have,  that  rare  faculty  of 
fellowship.  She  must  have  definite 
knowledge  of  her  subject.  That 
subject  must  be  different  from  the 
regular  courses  of  winter  instruct 
tion.  It  must  be  concrete,  more  than 
mere  book  knowledge,  easily 
grasped.  "If  the  children  want  to 
sing  rag-time  to  begin  with,"  says 
one  writer  on  the  musical  part  of 
the  curriculum,  "let  them." 

"The  striking  condition  of  the 
vacation  school,"  says  the  Spring-  • 
field  Republican,  "is  its  freedom,  in 
every  view.  It  is  voluntary,  attend- 
ance cannot  be  enforced,  and  thus 
the  course  of  teaching  is  attractive 
by  means  of  cultivating  the  desire 
of  the  boy  or  girl  to  do  something, 
-to  be  active,  to  produce;  there  are 
thus  no  text-books  used,  no  recita- 
tions; instruction  is  imparted  per- 
sonally. .  .  .  The  aim  should  be 
to  provide  something  new,  some- 
thing to  give  fresh  interest  and 
wider  outlook  on  life,  to  get  out  of 
routine  into  clear  action,  direct  ob- 
servation, and  the  growth  of  those 
faculties  which  stimulate  and  il- 
luminate individuality, — somewhat 
hampered,  despite  the  best  endeav- 
ors, in  the  overladen  school  courses 
of  the  day."  The  Independent,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  says  on  the  same 
subject:  "The  history  of  the  move- 
ment as  it  has  spread  through  the 
United  States  and .  is  still  spread- 
ing is  very  inspiring  to  those  who 
have  believed  our  school  system 
quite  too  pedantic  and  formalized, 
as  well  as  restrictive,  for  the  best 
development  of  children.  We  have 
long  thought  that  our  school  sys- 
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tern  involved  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary restriction.  The  best 
educators  have  the  least  machinery 
and  fewest  rules.  The  best  way  to 
stop  whispering  is  to  allow  reason- 
able communication  during  school 
hours.  Put  the  whole  thing  on  the 
basis  of  common  sense  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  honor  of  the  children. 
Children  brought  up  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
during  all  the  educative  period  will 
surely  not  be  educated  along  ethical 
lines.'' 

If  attendance  is  a  straw  showing 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
educational  methods,  no  greater  en- 
dorsement is  needed  for  the  vaca- 
tion school  than  the  story  of  the 
past  year.  In  Chicago,  where  the 
truant .  officer  knows  no  hours  of 
ease  in  the  winter  time,  5,000  chil- 
dren applied  for  admission  to  half 
a  dozen  schools;  2,000  were  turned 
away.  The  number  of  applications 
quite  outran  the  accommodations 
for  pupils  in  Milwaukee.  In  Phila- 
delphia, where  3,000  were  cared 
for,  it  was  said  that  the  half  were 
turned  away. 

The  idea  that  the  vacation  school 
is  a  step  toward  securing  wider  pub- 
lic utility  from  the  public  schools, 
has  been  grasped  perhaps  most 
firmly  by  those  who  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  are  not  educators.  This 
aim  and  hope  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  public  utterances  of 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  who  contend  that  the 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
school  plants  of  a  citv  should  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
the  people. 

In  the  .  United  States,  the  vaca- 
tion school  movement  had  at  first 
small  beginning's  througrh  individual 
endegivor  and  private  philanthropy. 


Teachers  volunteered  their  services 
or  worked  for  scant  pay.  Women's 
clubs,  civic  societies,  settlements, 
merchants'  associations,  school 
boards,  and  council  committees  af- 
forded the  organization  through 
which  the  movement  was  developed, 
public  interest  aroused,  and  sub- 
scriptions secured. 

The  first  step  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1872  the  Cambridge 
school  cohimittee  advocated  them  in 
a  published  report.  Probably  the 
first  school  was  opened  in  Boston 
however  in  1878  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Very,  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  fresh-air  work  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York 
City.  She  gave  up  her  vacation 
as  a  public  school  teacher  and 
carried  on  the  initial  experi- 
ment entirely  without  aid.  The 
idea  had  been  suggested  to  her 
bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franks,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. The  school  was  opened  in  a 
small  chapel  on  North  Charles 
Street,  and  though  very  few  knew 
of  it,  forty-eight  pupils  were  en- 
rolled. The  work  was  encouraging. 
Miss  Very  was  unable  to  repeat  the 
experiment  next  year,  but  it  was  re- 
sumed in  1880.  Mrs.  James  Brown 
interested  herself  in  the  project,  the 
city  gave  a  school  building,  285 
names  were  enrolled,  and  an  as- 
sistant and  sewing  teacher  were  se- 
cured. In  1881  it  was  continued 
with  410  pupils  at  the  North  End. 
A  third  school  followed. 

In  such  small  ways  was  the  first 
vacation  school  started  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  much  along  the  lines 
*  which  have  been  followed  in  the 
development  of  the  vacation  school 
of  to-dav.  The  only  rules  were 
that     children     must     come     clean 
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and  not  use  profane  language  or 
quarrel.  They  were  allowed  to 
whisper.  They  were  not  asked  to 
commit  anything  to  memory.  They 
sang.  They  had  kitchen-garden 
work,  and  sewing,  and  drawing, 
and  molding,  and  paper  work.  And 
there  were  plenty  of  Wide-Awakes 
and  copies  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  That 
first  year  of  experiment  cost  Miss 
Very  fifty  dollars,  and  time  is  just 
beginning  to  tell  what  a  stupendous 
bargain  ,an  American  woman  can 
make. 

The  example  ot  Boston  was  fol- 
lowed somewhat  tardily  by  other 
cities.  In  1894  four  vacation  sphools 
were  opened  in  New  York  by  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  and  later  con- 
tinued by  the  city.  Two  years  later 
the  worJ<  was  begun  in  Chicago. 
Schools  were  established  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Cleveland  in  1897  2i^d  in 
Philadelphia  in  1898. 

To-day  New  England  takes  the 
lead  in  the  number  of  cities  where 
vacation  schools  are  in  operation. 
One  associated  with  the  schools  of 
Providence  has  made  a  compilation 
of  over  twenty  cities  in  which  vaca- 
tion schools  are  conducted.  On  the 
desk  before  the  writer  are  half  a 
hundred  clippings  from  as  many 
newspapers,  for  the  press  has  given 
cordial  support  to  the  vacation 
school  movement.  These  clippings 
tell  of  a  miniature  farm,  with  barns, 
hen-houses,  chickens  fashioned  of 
wood  and  cardboard  and  clay  in  a 
Boston  school;  of  work  carried  on 
at  Waltham,  Springfield,  Dor- 
chester, Sommerville,  Lynn,  New 
Bedford;  of  soups  and  pud- 
dings achieved  at  Lowell;  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Hartford  va- 
cation schools,  who  spend  two- 
fifths  of  their  time   in   the  parks; 


and  of  trolley  excursions  into  rural 
Connecticut  from  Norwich.  They 
tell  of  Brooklyn  children  who  have 
learned  to  make  sick-bedS  and  care 
for  infants;  of  dozens  of  pretty 
household  articles  fashioned  in 
Rochester,  and  of  the  homes  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  the  races  of 
men  studied  by  Buffalo  youngsters. 
There  are  pictures  of  gymnastic 
work  in  the  Newark  school  yards, 
and  of  hammock-weavers  and  little 
needleworkers  in  Philadelphia. 
Graphic  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  kitchen  gardens  which  have  suc- 
ceeded bill-boards,  and  rubbish,  and 
weeds  in  certain  districts  of  Omaha ; 
of  viands  prepared  by  pudgy  cooks 
of  New  Orleans — such  viands  as,  in 
the  wording  of  the  old  Creole  say- 
ing, would  turn  a  dead  man  alive; 
and  of  shoe  repairing  and  cane  seat- 
ing (the  instructor  is  blind)  which 
are  taught  in  Washington. 

The  municipalization  of  the  vaca- 
tion school  movement  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  the  largest  scale  in  New 
York  City.  Some  interesting  pam- 
phlets have  been  gotten  out  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  work, 
but  a  few  statistics  will  indicate  the 
scope  already  attained  by  this  new 
educational  movement.  The  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  committee  on 
special  schools  and  in  immediate 
charge  of  Miss  Evangeline  E.  Whit- 
ney, district  superintendent.  The 
appropriation  was  $100,000;  the 
course,  one  of  six  weeks,  beginning 
July  7,  1902.  Thirty-two  vacation 
schools  were  opened  in  the  diflFerent 
boroughs,  fifty-seven  vacation  play- 
grounds, ten  open-air  playgrounds, 
six  recreation  piers,  seven  roof  play- 
grounds, three  roof  kindergartens, 
twelve  swimming  baths.  The  list  of 
subjects  taught  was  as  follows: 
Boys'     industrial     work — basketry, 
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weaving,  chair-caning,  bench  work, 
whittling,  fret-sawing,  leather  work, 
Venetian  iron  work,  cardboard  con- 
struction, brush  work.  Girls'  indus- 
trial work — ^kindergarten,  sewing, 
millinery,  basketry,  embroidery, 
knitting  and  crocheting,  domestic 
science,  brush  work. 

Some  principles  in  the  manage- 
ment of  vacation  schools  formulated 
by  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold  of  Boston 
are  pertinent  in  this  connection.  "It 
is  agreed,"  she  says,  "that  compul- 
sory attendance  or  absolutely  regu- 
lar attendance  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who 
have  attempted  the  vacation  schools 
that  the  interest  of  the  children 
abides  with  subjects  which  admit  of 
manual  as  well  as  mental  activity. 
Woodworking,  sketching,  painting, 
cooking,  weaving,  and  cardboard 
construction  are  the  favorites  every- 
where, and  attempts  to  graft  the 
purely  intellectual  studies  upon  the 
vacation  school  have  uniformly 
failed. 

"Because  the  conditions  of  the  va- 
cation school  are  novel  and  cannot 
be  met  by  tradition  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  the  teachers  in  such  schools 
shall  be  women  of  quick  wit,  good 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  ready 
resources.  The  vacation  school  is 
not  the  proper  field  for  a  formal, 
mechanical,  or  entirely  inexpe- 
rienced teacher.  If  the  vacation 
school  must  be,  in  many  cases,  the 
substitute  for  a  real  vacation,  it  is 


admitted  that  whatever  brings  into- 
the  vacation  school  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  real  vacation  is  of 
greatest  worth.  Under  wise  guid- 
ance, the  playground  is  the  best  va- 
cation school.  It  is  not  hampered 
by  school  traditions,  it  allows  free- 
dom in  the  open  air,  and  yet  it 
affords  shelter  and  care.  Pursuing- 
the  same  thouglit,  I  should  say  fur- 
ther that  the  field  lessons,  the  excur- 
sions, and  the  school  gardens  are 
the  most  profitable  elements  of  the 
vacation  school  course." 

Perhaps  no  better  summing 
up  of  the  whole  situation  has 
been  made  than  that  by  Prof. 
F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  who  says: 
"The  vacation  school  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  value;  its 
permanence  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Regarded  from  a  strictly 
economic  point  of  view  it  has  the 
advantage  of  utilizing  schoolhouses 
and  yards  which  would  otherwise 
He  idle  during  the  long  summer 
vacation.  The  sociologist  com- 
mends it  both  for.  its  negative  ser- 
vice in  keeping  the  children  off  the 
streets  and  for  its  positive  utility  in 
teaching  the  useful  arts,  and  also  in 
training  the  rising  generation  of  the 
foreign  quarters  for  American  citi- 
zenship. Pedagogically  the  vaca- 
tion school  is  serving  as  an  experi- 
ment station  for  the  trial  of  new 
subjects  and  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  the  educational  laboratory  of 
the  public  school  system." 
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The  settlement  above  all  is  a 
neighborhood  institution.  It  has  value 
to  the  city  in  that  it  is  dealing  with 
a  complete  social  unit — the  scene 
in  which  for  working  people,  the 
personal  and  domestic  drama  is  set. 
The  neighborhood  is  an  elaborate 
plexus  of  interests,  relations,  needs, 
ambitions,  largely  determining  the 
lives  of  those  within  it.  The  study 
of  the  neighborhood  keeps  attention 
not  only  upon  the  facts  uppermost — 
the  acute  symptoms — ^but  upon  first 
causes  and  upon  final  results. 
Causes  and  results  are  seen  en  bloc. 

The  very  stress  of  the  personal 
need  and  claim  of  individual  neigh- 
bors, impels  the  settlement  worker 
to  find  accurately  devised,  compre- 
hensive ways  of  dealing  with  accu- 
mulated results  of  evil  conditions 
and  with  the  intrenched  first  causes 
which  lead  to  those  final  results. 
He  finds  a  massing  of  needs  and 
begins  to  analyze  and  classify.  Per- 
haps the  easiest  way  of  classifica- 
tion is  to  distinguish  those  at  the 
bottom,  those  at  the  top,  those  in  the 
middle.  The  first  are  the  weak  in 
the  struggle;  th^  second,  what  may 
be  called  the  aristocracy  of  labor; 
the  third,  the  great  middle-class  of 
labor,  not  urged  by  extreme  neces- 
sity on  the  one  hand  nor  by  special 
ambition  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  a 
problem  is  to  begin  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  hardest  factor.  The 
roving  ^pauper  is  found  in  most 
neighbornoods.  If  every  city  and 
town  had  a  work  test;  if  this  were 


advertised  as  a  business  man  would 
advertise  his  wares,  so  that  it  be- 
came a  fixed  fact  in  the  public  mind, 
if  this  system  could  be  extended 
throughout  the  state,  then  you 
would  get  the  tramp,  as  tramp,  dis- 
posed of.  The  resident  pauper 
must  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  the 
cimiulative  sentence.  It  would  seem 
hardly  possible  to  have  more  chaotic 
administration  than  that  which  per- 
mits the  habitual  pauper  to  return 
repeatedly  from  the  work-house 
with  his  hereditary  and  contagious 
social  disease  each  time  more  seri- 
ous in  aspect.  The  semi-pauper 
classes  could  be  put  into  a  training 
colony  and  there  developed  into  self 
support.  The  field  of  charity  is 
complicated  because  we  do  not 
eliminate  these  hard  factors.  The 
deliberate  subtle  methods  of  organ- 
ized charity  and  friendly  visiting  are 
not  suited  to  deal  with  this  semi- 
criminal  and  pauperized  class,  with 
the  casual  and  intermittent  workers 
on  the  edge  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  The  whole  scheme  of 
organized  charity  would  be  more 
hopeful  and  thoroughgoing  with 
the  lowest  grades  eliminated. 

The  distinctive  field  of  the  settle- 
ment does  not  lie  among  any  of  the 
dependent  grades.  No  more  does 
it  lie  among  the  aristocracy  of  labor. 
That  represents  special  native 
capacity  of  some  sort.  We  do  not 
dream  how  much  ability  and  genius 
is  quenched  by  unjust  social  con- 
ditions. Professor  Alfred  Marshall 
says  that  half  the  genius  is  born 
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among  the  working  class — ^and  a 
great  part  is  lost  because  of  bad 
physical  conditions,  of  degrading 
moral  conditions,  of  sheer  inability 
to  support  children  during  their 
education,  of  dullness  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  in  not  recognizing  a 
child's  talent.  This  matter  of  the 
waste  of  ability  is  one  affecting  the 
national  sources  of  wealth.  The 
city  and  nation  will  be  obliged  to 
take  measures  for  cutting  off  con- 
ditions which  now  deprive  ability 
and  genius  of  opportunity.  A  great 
deal  is  being  done  by  means  of  even- 
ing classes.  Yet  after  a  hard  day's 
work  the  young  workman  has  only 
a  slight  reserve  of  energy,  which  is 
often  overdrawn  and  broken  health 
results.  Then,  too,  the  narrow 
range  of  the  educational  curriculum 
cheats  the  community  of  a  great 
share  of  ability.  The  tendency 
toward  a  broadening  curriculum 
must  go  oil  more  rapidly.  We  have 
all  seen  boys  that  were  never 
touched  by  books,  apparently  des- 
tined for  a  criminal  life,  put  into 
manual  shops  and  become  high- 
grade  young  men.  In  England 
the  county  councils  are  establishing 
scholarships  to  carry  forward  the 
education  of  bright  students  of  the 
grammer  grades.  It  is  a  curious 
anomaly  that  we  lavish  resources  so 
stupendously  upon  the  two  per  cent 
of  young  people  who  can  get  on  so 
far  that  they  are  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege. Ninety- four  per  cent  drop  out 
at  the  grammar  grade;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  gap  between 
the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
that  a  great  share  of  the  ability  of 
the  country  is  being  wasted.  There 
is  a  real  stoppage  at  that  point.  The 
man  who  really  wants  to  apply  his 
money  in  a  strategic  way  to  bring 
out  undeveloped  ability,  should  ap- 


ply it  so  as  to  enable  young  people 
to  be  carried  through  the  secondary 
grades. 

But  the  special  field  of  the  settle- 
ment lies  in  the.  middle  class  of 
labor.  Necessity  and  ambition  neces- 
sarily make  people  individualistic. 
The  middle  class  of  labor  is  col- 
lectivist.  Its  distinctive  note  is 
loyalty.  It  stands  for  the  work- 
ing class  with  its  religious  organi- 
zations, its  racial  clannishness,  its 
ward  politics,  its  industrial  associa- 
tions, family  and  neighborhood  ties. 

This  is  the  settlement's  work. 
There  may  be  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
scheme  of  philanthropic  assistance 
or  educational  opportunities,  but  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  settle- 
ment's workers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighborhood  must  come  from  con- 
crete acts  of  co-operation  with  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  for  some 
end  which  they  of  the  neighborhood 
recognize  as  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
When  the  settlements  were  first 
started  some  indulged  in  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment  not  altogether 
well  grounded,  about  having  in  com- 
mon with  working  people  the  bond 
of  a  common  humanity.  In  fact, 
there  is  practically  nothing  in  com- 
mon at  the  beginning  between  the 
residents  in  a  settlement  and  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  Look 
at  the  separations  by  great  gulfs  of 
religious  prejudice,  by  racial  traits 
burned  deep  through  the  centuries 
by  the  distinctions  and  hatreds 
which  have  always  existed  between 
the  well-to-do  and  the  poor.  Against 
these  the  fine,  subtle  bond  of 
humanity  does  not  count  for  much 
in  building  up  practical  relations 
with  a  poor  neighborhood.  Great 
obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.  The 
worker  must  take  not  one  year  but 
ten    as    his    period    for   developing 
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common  interests  with  the  people 
about  him.  Neighborhood  interests 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Religion, 

Race, 

Famiiv, 


U 


\ 


NDUSTRY 


■1 


Politics, 

Neighborhood, 

Education. 


The  neighborhood  interests  most 
remote  from  the  settlement  worker 
are  religion,  race,  and  family.  In 
the  interests  wliich  have  to  do  with 
industry  there  is  the  possibility  of 
coming  into  readier  contact.  There 
is  little  of  the  spirit  of  patronage 
in  that  sort  of  help  which  secures 
for  another  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.  Then  comes 
the  more  common  interests  of  poli- 
tics, neighborliness,  and  education. 
You  have  a  tradition  of  American 
citizenship  behind  you  if  you  do  not 
have  the  traditions  of  the  district. 
Your  political  stake  is  as  real  as 
theirs  and  there  is  a  genuine  feeling 
of  co-operation  with  you  in  any 
joint  political  effort."  Then  if  you 
make  the  neighborhood  your  home, 
you  have  a  rightful  place  in  its 
social  life.  You  come  to  be  inter- 
ested in  neighborhood  gossip  as 
much  as  the  people  themselves.  And 
last,  the  public  school  is  a  great 
source  of  natural  community  of  in- 
terest between  the  settlement  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  work  of  the 
settlement  is  to  connect  it  more 
closely  with  the  home,  to  secure  its 
larger  use  as  a  neighborhood  social 
center. 

The  best  in  race  and  religion 
should  be  respected  and  encouraged, 
the  hatreds  coming  out  of  them  mod- 
erated, and  common  human  feeling 
established.  The  settlements,  as 
thev  have  worked  on,  have  accom- 
plished  desirable  results  in  these 
ways.  In  a  sense  they  mean  a 
friendly  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  ne\v- 


comer.  People  of  the  same  indus- 
trial grade  very  often  keep  him  so- 
cially ostracized.  They  have  no  his- 
toric sense  of  the  religious  and  racial 
loyalties  which  he  brings  with  him. 
This  the  settelement  must  supply. 
Another  important  contribution  of 
the.  settlement  is  in  keeping  'to- 
gether and  strengthening  the  fabric 
of  character,  while  religious  and  ra- 
cial traditions  are  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  being  disintegrated  by 
new  conditions.  These  traditions 
have  for  centuries  been  the  bulwark 
of  personal  character.  Their  break- 
ing down  sometimes  results  in  its 
sheer  collapse.  The  settlement  en- 
deavors to  build  up  new  standards, 
new  bulwarks  of  character  and  fam- 
ily life. 

So  far  as  the  family,  is  concerned 
the  chief  contribution  of  the  settle- 
ment thus  far  has  been  in  affording 
stimulus  to  the  younger  members. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  immigrant 
families  seek  higher  grades  of  occu- 
pations than  their  parents,  higher 
remuneration.  Higher  hygienic 
standards  are  set  up,  and  in  some  in- 
stances higher  moral  standards. 
This  may  not  be  true  of  all  national- 
ities, but  it  is  certainly  true  of  some. 
I  have  known  many  boys  to  have 
greater  aversion  to  the  saloon  than 
their  fathers — not  in  the  sense  of 
being  total  abstainers,  but  in  the 
sense  of  feeling  that  they  were  so- 
cially above  that  sort  of  resort.  Very 
often  this  little  social  snobbishness 
represents  social  self-resi>ect,  out  of 
which  may  come  a  real  advance. 
Dr.  Blaustein  has  told  of  the  dangers 
of  reaching  the  family  too  largely 
through  the  children.  Yet  this 
alienation  is  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
American  life.  It  is  true  of  the 
farm  as  well  as  of  the  city.  Each 
generation   finds  a   larger  opportu- 
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nity  and  by  that  very  fact  is  to  a  de- 
gree separated  in  sympathy  from  the 
parents.  Through  the  kindergar- 
ten many  of  the  younger  mothers  are 
reached.  The  younger  fathers  take 
an  interest  in  the  training  of  their 
boys  for  life  work.  So  far  as  the 
settlement  takes  a  hand  in  politics* 
it  comes  into  touch  with  the  men, 
and  as  time  goes  on  it  can  do  so  even 
more  through  securing  employment. 
And  by  this  I  mean  not  merely  wait- 
ing until  the  less  efficient  get  out  of 
work  and  then  scaring  up  something 
for  them,  but  taking  an  interest  in 
those  more  efficient — ^finding  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  the  bright  hoy 
or  girl  than  he  could  find  alone — 
just  as  a  resourceful  parent  would. 
By  this  the  settlement  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  vital  forces  of  society.  It 
is  realizing  larger  returns  on  abili- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  relieving 
the  pressure  in  the  middle  ranges  of 
employment.  It  is  a  strategic  way 
in  which  to  help  all  the  way  around. 

The  settlement  brings  families 
into  better  relations  with  one  an- 
other. The  neighborhood  can  be 
leavened  by  sending  workers  among 
the  families  of  the  little  back  streets, 
who  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children,  and 
who  can  form  organizations  along 
lines  already  existing  but  iof  higher 
purposes. 

In  an  industrial  way  the  settle- 
ment comes  into  touch  with  the  labor 
union.  Whatever  blunders  labor 
unions  make,  organized  labor  is  now 
recognized  as  the  chief  factor  in 
maintaining  the  wage  scale  of  the 
country.  The  new  immigrant  is 
used  to  a  lower  standard  of  wages. 
He  is  willing  to  take  less,  and  en- 
dangers the  standard  of  life  of  the 
neighborhood  and  of  the  country 
at  large.     We  talk  of    the  educa- 


tional aspects  of  the  assimilation  of 
the  newcomer.  Even  more  important 
is  his  economic  assimilation — ^to  im- 
part to  him  our  standards  of  work,  of 
wages,  of  life.  The  settlement  can 
co-operate  with  trade  unionists  and 
acquaint  them  with  some  of  the  les- 
sons of  industrial  history,  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  larger  pur- 
poses, advise  them  against  wrong  or 
hasty  action. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
woman  in  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  of  all 
economic  problems.  Bound  up  as 
women  are  in  the  interests  of  the 
home,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  se- 
cure organization  among  them. 
Here  the  settlements  have  been  of 
considerable  assistance.  The  set- 
tlements have  also  done  something 
in  effecting  legislative  control  of  the 
conditions  of  labo'r.  Again,  an  im- 
portant field  is  that  opened  by  the 
problem  of  labor  during  the  younger 
years — newsboys,  office  boys,  er- 
rand boys  and  the  like — labor  which 
is  much  of  it  not  under  the  best 
moral  influences,  and  which  after 
three  or  four  years  leaves  the  boys 
little  better  fitted  to  take  up  a  life 
work  than  they  were  at  the  start. 
Settlements  are  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  juvenile  occupations, 
and  are  undertaking  systematic 
training  of  boys  leaving  the  gram- 
mar schools  which  will  start  them 
in  the  direction  of  definite  occupa- 
tions. 

From  the  settlement's  point  of 
view  it  is  best  that  the  politics  of  a 
neighborhood  be  in  a  condition  such 
that  the  settlement  can  co-operate 
with  rather  than  oppose  the  existing 
political  organizations.  The  polit- 
ical leader  is,  after  all,  the  leader  the 
people  have  chosen ;  is,  after  all,  not 
much  better  nor  much  worse  than 
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the  people  he  represents.    The  set- 
tlement comes    to    co-operate  with 
the  people  on  the  level  where  they 
are.     The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  in- 
terest the  leaders  in  getting  a  play- 
ground or  public  bath,  in  having  the 
streets  cleaned,  in  introducing  into 
the    local   political    platform   some 
measure  that  will  benefit  all  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  something  that 
will  mean  help  to  them,  that  will 
stand  to  them  as  an  object  lesson 
in  the  meaning  and  value  of  city 
government,  in  the  possibilities  of 
democracy.     If  this  is  done,  local 
politics  will  rise  to  a  higher  level. 
It  will  not  concern  itself  so  much 
with    patronage.     The   leader   will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  much    unhin- 
dered.    The  people    will    be  more 
sensible  of  their  rights    and  priv- 
ileges as  voters.     We    shall  never 
get  municipal  reform  until  we  have 
reformed     the    electorate,    actually 
trained  a  responsible  type  of  voters. 
This  method  tends  that  way.     In- 
stead of  going  counter  to  the  whole 
political  network  of    relations,    the 
settlement  can  throw  itself  into  line 
with  them  and  make  use  of  all  such 
influences  that  can  go  toward  build- 
ing up  the  neighborhood. 

As  to  the  future  work  of  the  set- 
tlement, this  may  be  said :  In  many 
cases  settlements  have  been  far  more 
deeply  aflfected  than  they  realize  by 
the  deluge  of  social  evils  which  has 
come  upon  us.  The  surest  way  of 
getting  through  this  catastrophe 
stage  is  by  comprehensive  public  ac- 
tion against  low  parasite  types  of 
industry,  against  bad  tenements, 
against  the  most  degrading  forms 
of  prostitution.  At  the  same  time 
ix>sitive,  aggressive  measures  should 
l)e  taken  designed  to  counteract 
some  of  the  hygienic  and  moral 
evils  that  are  inherent  in  even  a  good 


tenement-house  system — such  meas- 
ures as  will  secure  playgrounds  and 
industrial  training.  Then  we  will 
be  getting  beyond  the  state  of  being 
overwhelmed. 

When  the  era  of  reconstruction  is 
reached  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
that  the  great  settlement  centers — 
those  which  in  this  day  have  been 
absolutely    obliged    to    mass    their 
forces  in  great  "plants"  to  impress 
the  neighborhood  in  an  almost  spec- 
tacular way,  so  as  to  provide  a  coun- 
ter attraction  to  the  great  forces  of 
evil — ^will  be  turned  into  centers  of 
municipal  activity  as  neighborhood 
town  halls.     The  personal  work  of 
the  settlement  will  issue  from  what 
will  be  natural  homes,  or  from  arti- 
ficial groups  as  nearly  like  that  as 
possible.     Settlement  personnel  will 
be  made  up  of  people  who  may  have 
work  in  other  parts,  of  the  city  who 
make  their  residence  there,  and  of 
officials  and  experts  in  new  forms  of 
public  democratic  service.     In  the 
great  changes  which  have  come  over 
us  not  only  our  municipal  system, 
but  also  our  conception  of  the  munici- 
pality has  broken  down.     The  citi- 
zens of  New  York  go  about  with  an 
idea  of  New  York  from  ten  to  forty 
years  out  of  date.     They    do    not 
know  the  facts  that  go  to  make  up 
present-day  New  York.     We  hav^ 
got  to  build  up  a  realistic  conception 
of  the  city  as  the  ground  work  for 
positive^and  abiding  municipal  prog- 
ress.    The  settlement,    in  studying 
and  developing  neighborhood  life,  is 
making  headway  with  the  problem 
of  the  city's  constituent  units.     By 
spreading  the    settlement    spirit  in 
wider  and  wider  circles  we  shall  be 
inspiring  a  form  of  municipal  loyalty 
and  patriotism  that  will  be  the  means 
of  getting  us  out  of  many  of  our 
greatest  difficulties. 
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the  Special  Schools  Committee  of 
the  Board,  and  this  conference,  after 
careful  discussion,  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  ^'children  of  normal 
intelligence  be  not  taught  with  men- 
tally defective  children."  Later  the 
Board  took  over  the  expenses  of  the 
Tavistock  school  and  opened  others. 

The  children  who  attend  these 
schools  require  the  most  careful  and 
considerate  treatment.  They  are, 
as  a  rule — certainly  when  they  enter 
— in  frail  general  health,  even  where 
the  disease  from  which  they  suffer  is 
no  longer  acute.  All  of  them  want 
special  attention,  occasional  lying 
down,  special  care  in  food,  and 
medical  supervision.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  the  school  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed: The  ambulance  starts  at 
eight  o'clock  and  collects  the  chil- 
dren in  three  rounds,  the  order  of 
which  is  varied  month  by  month. 
The  school  begins  at  nine.  Dinner 
is  at  twelve  in  an  adjoining  room. 
The  children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
ambulance  in  the  morning  unless 
they  bring  with  them  either  their 
own  dinner  or  three-half-pence  for 
the  school  dinner  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, bread,  and  pudding.  At  half 
past  one  work  begins  again — ^in 
summer  at  two — ^and  at  three  or  half 
past  three  the  ambulance  starts  on 
its  rounds.  For  the  children  who 
have  to  wait  for  the  later  rounds 
milk  is  provided,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  remains  in  charge.  The 
waiting  time  is  spent  in  summer  out 
of  doors,  and  in  winter  the  children 
are  gathered,  sewing,  reading,  or 
othen^ise  amusing  themselves, 
round  a  bright  fire  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  children  are  at  very  different 
stages  of  mental  development.  As 
a  rule  they  enter  backward,  languid, 
and  ill-prepared,  incapable  of  work- 


ing the  same  hours  and  in  the  same 
way  as  healthy  children.  The  diffi- 
culty of  grouping  them  is  sometimes 
considerable.  One  classroom  often 
contains  two  or  three  small  classes 
— one,  perhaps,  writing;  one  sum- 
ming; one  reading — ^which  the  mis- 
tress has  to  show  her  skill  and  re- 
source in  dealing  with;  while,  for 
certain  lessons,  of  course,  they  are 
all  gathered  together.  And,  gener- 
ally speaking,  one  or  two  children 
will  be  found  resting  on  the  couches 
beside  the  wall,  on  whom  both  mis- 
tress and  nurse  keep  a  kindly  and 
watchful  eye.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  after  the  first  year  Mrs. 
Burgwin,  the  energetic  superintend- 
ent of  special  schools  under  the 
Board,  was  able  to  write: 

*The  actual  school  life  of  these 
children  is  similar  in  detail  to  that 
of  the  best  of  our  ordinary  schools. 
In  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
they  have  made  good  progress, 
while  in  the  varied  occupations — 
e.,  g.,  clay-modeling,  brush-work, 
cane-weaving,  and  plain  needle- 
work— ^many  excel." 

After  the  second  year  Mrs.  Burg- 
win wrote: 

"The  classes  have  had  a  year  of 
steady  progress,  and,  as  the  bene- 
fits get  known,  we  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  our  numbers 
within  the  limits  of  accommodation. 
The  improvement  in  the  pupils — 
physically  and  intellectually— dem- 
onstrates the  value  of  the  classes  to 
these  afflicted  children,  who,  in  spite 
of  pain  and  disease,  seem  generally 
bright  and  happy.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  some  of  them  getting 
scholarships  through  the  London 
County  Council." 

As  the  result  of  the  experience 
gained  at  Tavi  stock-place,  Mrs. 
Ward  has  made  several  suggestions 
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cor.oeniir.g  the  administration  of 
53ch  schv-vls.  Among  them  she  men- 
tions the  iniportancc  of  local  cMn- 
nut^eesL  She  urges  with  great 
eamesniess  the  claim  of  this  form 
of  charity  upon  all  persons  of  prac- 
experienoe  in  the  management 
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limbs  with  greater  rapidity  than  be- 
fore. A  boy  who  last  year  could 
only  crawl  on  hands  and  feet  is  now 
steadily  and  rapidly  learning  to 
\\  alk.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  have 
e::tered  in  the  log-book  of  the 
>ch>:»l  their  testimonv  to  the  in- 
creased  prwer  c:  wrrk  that  the  chil- 
dren have  been  sh:w:n^  since  the 
new  feeding  has  been  adopted," 
^'r^.  Ward  s-n^cests  the  establi^h- 
n:-ent  rf  a  lea^r::*  :f  pers-r-ns  possess- 
ing cariens  near  L^nirn  wh?  mi^ht 
::- ierrake  tr  serl  :Vj:t,  vegetables. 
an,:  n risers  as  ihey  c:-uM  spare 
:'*:eni.     5>e  sn^ests  a'>:^  a  small 
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maintained  that  ''special  schools  for 
children  who  are  crippled,  blind, 
deaf,  feeble-minded,  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  should  be  provided  at  the 
public  cost  from  motives  not  of 
mere  philanthropy,  but  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  So  far  as  they 
improve  the  capacity  of  such  chil- 
dren they  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
community/' 

Schools  of  similar  character  have 
been  started  at  Liverpool  and  Bris- 
tol, and  others  are  contemplated  at 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  Huddersfield.  The  Liverpool 
'school  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
management  of  Dr.  Damer  Harri- 
son, the  well-known  Liverpool 
surgeon.  In  a  communication  to 
Charities,  he  tells  of  some  features 
of  special  interest: 

"The  School  Board  has  estab- 
lished three  special  schools  which 
are  carried  on  as  separate  schools, 
and  not  as  classes  connected  with 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 
The  first  was  opened  in  May,  1900, 
and  provides  accommodation  for 
120  mentally  and  sixty-one  physic- 
ally defective  children.  There  are 
now  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  fifty- 
five  of  the  former,  and  eighty  of  the 
latter  class  of  children.  Most  of 
the  physically  defective  children  are 
conveyed  between  the  school  and 
their  homes — some  in  a  specially 
constructed  horse  ambulance,  and 
others  in  a  light  omnibus,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  arrangement,  a  plan 
has  been  put  into  operation,  and  is 
working  satisfactorily,  by  which 
some  of  the  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren are  called  for  at  their  homes, 
and  taken  back  at  night,  by  scholars 
of  neighboring  public  elementary 
schools — a  payment  of  six  pence 
per  week  being  made  to  any  scholar 
engaged    for    this    purpose.      The 


department  of  the  school  for  the 
physically  defective  is  provided  with 
special  couches,  and  with  wheeled 
chairs ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary teaching  staff,  a  trained  nurse 
is  added  to  the  staff  of  the  school, 
to  attend,  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  officer,  to  the  needs  of  the 
physically  defective  children. 

**The  two  remaining  schools  pro- 
vide only  for  mentally  defective 
children.  All  three  schools  .  are 
fitted  with  ordinary,  and  splash 
baths,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  Each  child  receives  a  bath 
at  least  once  a  week. 

"The  feature  of  tht  plan  adopted 
by  this  Board,  however,  is  the  pro- 
vision, for  all  the  children,  of  a  sub- 
stantial mid-day  meal,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  different  kinds  of  dishes 
to  suit  the  cases  of  the  several  chil- 
dren, as  directed  by  the  medical 
officer.  The  suitable  and  adequate 
feeding  of  these  children  is  most  im- 
portant. The  Board  finds  that  it 
renders  the  children  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  instruction  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  impossible  if 
they  were  left  to  the  unsystematic 
arrangements  of  their  own  parents, 
and  therefore  it  increases  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  whole  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  special  schools. 
Apart,  altogether,  from  the  benefit 
to  the  children  themselves,  the 
Board  looks  upon  the  provision  of 
this  meal  as  an  essentially  economi- 
cal arrangement,  enabling  one  cen- 
ter to  serve  a  larger  area  than  can 
be  done  if  the  children  had  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  to  their 
dinner,  and  it  not  only  economizes 
the  staff,  but  allows  of  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  classification. 

"In  addition  to  the  schools  in 
operation,  the  Board  has  a  further 
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school  in  course  of  erection,  which 
is  DOW  ahnost  completed,  and  ready 
for  opening.  This  will  provide  for 
seventy-eight  mentally  and  eighty- 
foor  physically  defective  children. 

"The  Board  has  not,  as  yet, 
adopted  any  system  for  finding  all 
the  defective  children  in  their  dis- 
trict, nor  for  enforcing  the  attend- 
ance of  such  children  at  the  special 
schools.  All  the  children  received 
have  been  discovered  by  the  A-isitors 
in  the  course  of  their  ordinary 
duties,  or  have  been  broug^ht  to  the 
special  schools  by  their  parents.  Be- 
fore being  admitted  every  child  is 
examined  and  passed  by  the  medical 
officer. 

"So  far  as  the  Board  is  yet  in  a 
positiv^n  to  judge,  the  treatment  of 
defective  children  at  the  special 
schcvVis  has  been  specia'^v  suc.'^st'j; 
ir,  the  case  of  physicaV.v  defect' x*e 
chiMren — six  of  wh.^m  have  been 
p.\>>et'.  ov.t  of  t^e  soh-^  .'.  as  cured. 
anvi  a^e  t-^  a:ter.  i  ^nv.ra*^-  soh-^^'s." 

Mrs,  Ward  has  avirriirab'y 
suninicii  iv,^  :^:e  ixirrv^se  ar^  usefu'- 
ness  of  sr<cia'  sch.^-ls  v^r  r'hvsicaV.v 
defcvV.xe  cV'\*ren  in  these  words: 

"  \>  the  Ti'i.^voT^x^r.t  s^^rea.is  fr.%m 
tow*,  to  tv^wn,  we  may  certa:r.!y 
h^^ix*  to  see  a  vr.tr'r.-tion  of  oi:r  vT-r^ 

ft^!V*^  of  :Ve  Cvvr.TV,;vvtv  a\  •"  V 
br.^r;:'^:  tv^  boar  ir.v^r.  t^^o-'rv  'v,  a.^^♦ 
ti.Mt  to  that  iv^TX'vta*  a'uvtv^r.  A\^^-c-h. 
a!i  a  Tv.V.  thcv  pL^t  'a'5:v*\,  t*^^v,5:^ 
i^:^^  vAvTv.  W  <o^\\  *<  >\  "  a'TX*<t 
^^-kI  pirvc'^it  \h<cavc,  >\'"  p'v^uvt  tV 
Ut:c:  <:a^v<  of  vn^'^va'c^xV^x^  ^^nt 
of  tho'r  !^>^^<t  \a*r,a»  \!<o<  v*'v^ 
sttx^^'i^itVon  weak:^c«  V*^^  tV  Ax^ 
dit*on    to    o*v.\i  >,v.\^':"Ov<    >\'''    ^e 

e»>oi-!non!^  At  tV  Kx'"*-*'"C  ^^f 
t^>e<e  e\ivi  ::*><^*.ts  't  x\a<  toa'w?  :*\;t 

to    V"V.j^     <^^    ♦^V^MX     S?vk'\     0^*\>\-*, 

t%>cr:Vr   \xov\i    ba>r   a   *',o»vvvv-*^ 


effect.  The  very  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  happiness  .of  the  new 
schools  is  one  of  their  most  delight- 
ful characteristics.  Freed  from  the 
dread  of  being  jostled  on  chairs  or 
knocked  down  in  the  crowd  of  the 
playgrotmd*  with  hoars,  food,  and 
rest  proportioned  to  their  need,  these 
maimed  and  fragile  creatures  htgin 
to  expand  and  imfold  like  leaves  in 
the  sun.  .\nd  small  wonder!  They 
have  either  been  battling  with 
ordinary  school  on  terribly  un- 
equal terms,  or  else,  in  the 
imen-als  of  hospital  and  convales- 
cent treatment,  their  not  un- 
ommon  lot  has  been  to  be  locked  up 
at  home  alone  while  the  normal 
members  of  the  family  were  at  work. 
I  can  recall  one  case  of  a  child,  lame 
and  constantly  failing,  with  brain 
irritation  to  boot — the  result  of  in- 
fant cor.\-ulsions — locked  up  for 
hvjrs  al:oe  while  its  moth^  was  at 
A\-Tk:  and  anxher,  of  a  poor  little 
lad,  wh^se  back  had  been  injured  by 
an  acc:der.:,  al.^ne  all  day  after  his 
d*>iv::ari:e  f r^  m  hospiul,  fed>ly 
vira^iT:'*:  hiniself  about  his  room,  in 
o\;  xxe^af'-er,  to  nnd  a  few  sticks 
t  T  r.nf,  \\  ::r:  the  tears  running  down 
h>  chcx'ks  :r:r.i  r^ain.  His  father 
ar.v'l  >'>:er  A\ere  at  vork,  and  he  had 
•"  >  r:  :'"er.  I:  could  rnM  be  bdped. 
l";:t  V  has  been  cathered  into  one 


o  ncA^ 


^  -v 


-  »  V.  <«^ 


,  \i  here  he  has  be- 

beins:.      Scores    of 

.TTn    n  as  >.  re  need  as  his  will. 

•x\  Nr  rc^c'-ed  and  comforted  by 

k-ng  of  the  Board. 
><v:>c.  a'l  Ve  shall  be  aWe 
..\'>,  %\ .:;  be  to  gladden  a 
;o\\  r-^,-::*^*  or  vcAns  before  the  little 
'  :c  c^v^  v^**t,    Frv-^n:  than  there  will 


■  V  • 


r.^  <\\vv-r:--c 


St  \    m% 


y  » .^  • 


return,  such  as  we 
'-  xv'  tor   n  the  great  majority 
cxor  Sv\  will  it  not 
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III^THC  PUCING^IUT  AND  OVERSIGIIT  OT 
CNIIMCN  IN  COUNTRY  FAMILIES. 

The  experiment  of  placing  chil- 
dren to  .board  in  families  outside  of 
Berlin  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
a  lack  of  demand  for  children  in  the 
city  during  the  cholera  period  of 
1847  ^o  1850.  The  first  attempt — 
the  placing  of  twenty  children  in  a 
country  town  near  Potsdam — ^met 
with  strenuous  opposition  both 
within  and  without  official  circles, 
but  proved  a  success.  By  1851  the 
method  had  obtained  firm  root.  This 
growth  in  numbers  placed  since  that 
date  (the  earliest  for  which  statistics 
have  been  published)  has  been 
rapid.  (See  table  I,  page  239). 
The  reports  of  the  Department  with- 
out exception  show  that,  as  expe- 
rience was  gained,  the  administra- 
tion became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  this 
method.  Effort  was  directed  in  par- 
ticular toward  obtaining  homes  in 
the  country  towns  where  the  advan- 
tages of  pure  air  and  freedom  com- 
bined with  good  educational  priv- 
ileges could  be  had. 

This  branch  of  the  work  is  admin- 
istered, in  each  locality  where  a 
colony  of  children  has  been  placed, 
by  carefully  chosen  "Orphan  Fath- 
ers"— ^usually  the  local  pastor,  phy- 
sician, school  principal,  or  other  re- 
sponsible person — under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  educational  in- 
spector and  the  Division  for  Orphan 
Administration.  In  selecting  fami- 
lies in  which  to  place  children  the 
"Orphan  Fathers"  are  governed  by 
the  same  general  conditions  observed 

'  As  nted  in  this  paper  the  term  **  dependent  children  **  refers  to  children  supported  at 
public  expense  only,  atid  does  not  include  delinquents  and  defectives  nor  such  as  remain  in 
their  own  families. 
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by  the  local  city  boards  in  the  case  of 
city  families.  Report  from  each  "Or- 
phan Father"  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  every  child  under  his  over- 
sight is  required  within  one  month 
of  the  time  when  the  child  was  first 
placed,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary every  year  thereafter.  Monthly 
reports  are  requested.  Every  child 
must  be  seen  by  the  "Orphan  Father" 
each  month  before  the  board  money 
is  paid.  Immediate  notice  of  all 
important  changes  affecting  the 
child's  welfare  is  always  to  be  given. 
These  are  the  minimum  require- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports,  the  small 
size  of  towns  where  children  are 
placed  permits  the  "Orphan  Father" 
to  have  practically  constant  knowl- 
edge respecting  each  of  his  wards. 
The  amount  of  board  money  paid  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  city  chil- 
dren less  than  two  years  of  age.  For 
older  children  a  somewhat  lower  rate 
is  current.  •  An  allowance  of  fifty 
Pfennige (twelve  and  one-half  cents) 
per  child  is  granted  to  the"Orphan 
Father"  to  defray  incidental  ex- 
penses. Otherwise  he,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  city  boards,  receives 
no  remuneration.  Exact  accounts 
must  be  kept. 

In  addition  to  this  oversight  a 
regular  "Educational  Inspector"  is 
constantly  employed  from  the 
"Depot"  to  visit  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  each  child.  Table 
number  II,  page  239,  gives  the 
tabulated  results  of  such  inspec- 
tions. From  a  comparison  with 
table  number  I,  it  would  seem  that 


256 


CHARITIES, 


ill  :':ie  chilircn  have  at  no  time  been 
ir-.>i«ectei  The  discrqjancy  may, 
*r.'.  -ever,  Ic  cue  to  the  fact  that  a 
'  \-  -icr  of  children  are  placed  for 
ihe  nrst  time  in  to^^Tis  where  the  in- 
spector's ycarlj-  >':5!t  has  already 
becc  made,  or  the  figures  may  possi- 
iCr  relate  to  the  number  of  places 
ralher  than  children  inspected.     A 


o:«5e  analysis  of  the  figr.ires  in  table 
rrzrr/rier  II  would  be  useless,  owing 
to  the  neoessari-v  inaccurate  rating 
cf  :r-in-:dual  families  and  to  the  i2XX 
that  d:f:ere::tt  in5t>cctcrs  hav^e  been 
emT.rvel    The  genera!  tendencr  of 


ta>  Mik>   .^.jl^  ^.^./V         *A-^* 

^  - 

crr?r  ■J:^^^^    rr;iv    Nt    fiir'v    drxw-a 


w-   . 


'     -  •  Vd  «  fc    ■• 


•^r>.v  "v  :    :>    :.^r  r*^'  <^-:  r  sx-^:^-'-* 

i^f\-.  t."^  l"*^  >  \\      VN^V     *    v.    .     ,*v  ov 
t'A    'WN'*   Sf      <    X  CX\^  \\      W    ,     0     ^  •  ^ 


cei\4ng  statioD  and  is  still  in  use.  At 


for  150  children.  The  uiaximum 
time  for  retaining  a  dukl  in  the 
**IDepot**  has  been  raised  from  four- 
teen days  to  six  months,  as  the 
former  period  had  proved  too  short 
in  many  cases  to  prepare  children 
physically  for  entering  family  care. 
Each  child  on  entrance  is  examined 
by  a  physician  and  quarantined  un- 
less its  condidon  is  such  as  to  require 
transfer  to  a  hospital  For  all  chil- 
of  school  age  instructicwi  is  pro- 


^-ided.  There  has 
lished  a  day  school  in  plain  scwii^ 
f  ?r  cir.s  in  their  fifteenth  vear  who 
St:"  H:,ar3ed  in  dty  families*  to 
the=i  f  :r  positions  as 


Ker«  also  is  kept  a 
crrtt3.ir.:r.=:  the  deta£*ed  historv  of 
each  ch/.i  whiTe  under  the  city's 
st:->er\^5  .r,.  The  re»cr?rd  of  cadi 
chi'i  is  ke?c  Sier.arate  from  that  of 
e^<-^  r:>rr.  Neanr  two  hundred 
J:  nerert  r'iri  t^rms  arc  used  to 
k«^  t'-e  necrris  rmifrrm  and  to 
j^.'.JL-d  ,ic--  "->:  rrr.".ss:rn  of  important 
:,;c:<v  i^^.v-:  r^*  v  e^.^ery  deta:!  relat- 
*"^  t."  :S*  c-    d  >  TiieCfare  from  the 

r?  the  disposition 

■<  is  accuraielT  en- 

CA-*   be  referred   to   in- 

>:a  • :  \      ?  V  -^^-.^-is  ire  ccnSJcntial 

>•  :  vV  -  V  JL*,-  .^::rr.  are  f?rwarded 

V   ,  V*.    » ,    jL  V  V  -Vi. .  j^-.  «javuig  a 

V:  :  <*    IV X-:''  a'>,-  are  held  the 

*'\v     ;:>i  /!  :  -v  1>  -5  rr.  f:*r  Orphan 

\     •     V.  /.-     •   ,-:  :-^  rverortnaent 

...    X   N  •»*   * ,       «  "*?  nofmr^ers  ox 


.X       X 


"  ^^^'^«Lr     tcrms» 
C-^'t*  of  the 
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must  at  the  same  time  be  members  not  been  published.     In   1881   the 

of  the  Department  of  Public  Relief,  numbers  of  children  newly  accepted 

The  chiefs  of  the  "Depot"  and  the  for  reasons  other  than  the  death  of 

asylum,   the   educational   inspector,  parents  were: 

and    others   with   special   technical     Parents  absconded 380 

qualifications  may  become  members,     Parents  in  prison 162 

but  with  advisory  powers  only.  ^^J^j;;^  ^iVpViv^d  oV  'paVentaV  righU  by  ^^ 

In  addition  to  the  oversight  and        legal  process 95 

general  administration  of  the  system,     Parents  in  deep  material  distress 171 

this  body  controls  in  final  instance,  !„  1898  the  causes  of  acceptance 

the  acceptance  of  all  children  and  and  numbers  of  children  correspond- 

their  subsequent  disposition.  In  most  jng  were  * 

cases  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of     p,,„,,  absconded 484 

an  application  is  practically  decided     Parents  in  prison 106 

by  the  local  Poor  Committees.    To     Parents  ill 520 

them,  in  the  first  instance,  applica-  ^^Z^^^^^^^^                                        1,8 

tion  for  general  relief  of  any  sort  is  Poverty  of  parents, ) 

made  and  by  them  the  conditions  of     ^^^^^^ "  ^J?  service.   ^ 695 

^t        e       '<!                                          •           *•  Parents  homeless.    ) 

the   family  or  person   are   mvesti-     Death  of  parents 302 

gated,  and  the  nature  of  treatment  is     Deiinouem  children 71 

J  _4.^-__*    -  J  Parents  outside  of  Berlin   70 

determined.  Foundlings 22 

The  following  are  the  four  classes 
of  children   whom  committees  are  ^^^  no>^'.  the  three  bracketed  cate- 
officially  permitted  to  accept :  gones  are  considered  to  correspond 
(  I )  Children  without  parents  or  ^^  the  last  one  of  the  first  list,  it 
other  relatives  legally  responsible  for  ^Ppears  that,  in  the  two  years  given, 
their  support.^  there  has  been  an  increase  from  171 
(2)      Children     whose     parents  ^o  695  children  accepted  simply  be- 
through  absence,  continued  sickness,  cause  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 
or  imprisonment  are  not  in  a  situa-  The  number  taken   for  this  cause 
tion  to  support  them.  therefore  increased  more  than  four- 
(  3)  Children  whose  parents  have  fold,  while  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
been  legally  deprived  of  their  par-  lation  of   Berlin   during  the  same 
ental  rights  for  moral  reasons.  period   was   little   more   than   two- 
(  4 )  Delinquent  children.^  thirds.     At  the  same  time,  in  rela- 
I'nfortunately,     however,     these  tion  to  population,  the  total  number 
categories  do  not  include  the  total  of  children  accepted  for  all  other  rea- 
number  of  children  taken,  inasmuch  sons  (except  death  of  parents,  for 
as  some  families  appear  to  have  been  which  statistics  were  not  given  in 
broken  up  solely  because  of  poverty.  1881 )  fell  off  about  two-fifths. 
An  additional  class  therefore  cannot  When  the  increase  in  wealth  and 
be  ignored,  namely :  general  prosperity  of  Germany  dur- 
(5)  Children  of  poor  parentb.  ing    the  last  three  decades  is  re- 
Regular  statistics  giving  the  num-  membered  these  facts  are  startling, 
ber  of  children  in  each  class,  have  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  as  early 

'  (^mndparents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

*  Children  in  this  category  have  not  been  considered  in  this  article  as  their  parents  are 
in  most  cases  compelled  to  pay  for  their  support.  Thus  they  are  not  strictly  '*  dependent  ** 
in  ihc  sense  of  betnp;  supported  by  the  city. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDRbM. 


Invalid  and  crippled  children  are 
being  cared  for  and  educated  in  spe- 
cial schools  in  several  of  the  larger 
English  cities.  The  movement  is 
one  which  has  absorbed  the  interest 
of  many  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists, none  of  whom  has  shown  more 
practical  sympathy  ihan  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward,  the  novelist.  It  is  said 
to  be  due  to  her  efforts,  in  large 
measure,  that  the  London  School 
Board  is  now  carrying  on  schools, 
of  this  kind. in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  In  an  article  in  the  London 
Times  Mrs.  Ward  writes  as  follows : 
''These  children  represent  a  hitherto 
neglected  class — the  last  section  of 
the  school  population  of  London  to  be 
brought  under  the  care  of  the  School 
Board.  London  has  been  for  some 
time  familiar  with  the  excellent 
work  that  the  Board  has  been  doing 
in  training  what  are  called  the  'men- 
tally defective'  children — children, 
that  is  to  say,  whose  small  stock  of 
brain,  if  carefully  trained  and  hus- 
banded under  special  conditions, 
may  still  be  made  enough,  in 
many  cases,  to  carry  them  safely 
and  decently  through  life.  But 
there  still  remained  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  London  in- 
capable of  going  to  the  ordinary 
schools,  or  going  there  only  with 
risk  and  danger,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  men- 
tally defective.  These  are  the  in- 
valid and  crippled  children — the 
children  who  have  suffered  or  are 
still  suffering  from  hip  disease, 
spinal  curvature,  scrofulous  bone 
trouble  of  various  kinds,  the  results 
of   rheumatic   fever,   infantile  par- 
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alysis,  and  so  forth,  whose  wits  are 
often  particularly  keen  and  teach- 
able, while  their  poor,  sickly,  and 
stunted  bodies  make  the  walk  to 
school  or  the  risks  of  the  ordinarv 
schoolroom  and  playground  more 
than  their  little  strength  can  face. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  pre- 
liminary experience  and  inquiry,  we 
now  know  how  many,  how  terribly 
many,  of  these  children  there  are  in 
London." 

The  pioneer  school  was  opened  in 
February,  1899,  though  for  some 
time  before  there  had  been  scattered 
classes  for  invalid  children,  main- 
tained by  private  effort.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1 898 the  Passmore-Ed wards 
Settlement  in  Tavi stock-place  began 
to  consider  whether  it  could  not  use 
some  of  its  rooms  during  the  day  for 
a  class  of  invalid  children.  A  list 
of  children  excused  from  attendance 
at  school  because  of  ill-health  was 
obtained,  and  application  was  made 
at  the  neighboring  hospitals  for 
suitable  cases  among  their  out-pa- 
tients. A  list  of  twenty-five  children 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don School  Board.  The  Board  co- 
operated and  the  school  opened  as 
one  of  its  special  classes.  As  time 
went  on,  one  very  important  point 
had  to  be  threshed  out — namely, 
whether  the  existing  special  schools 
for  mentally  defective  children 
should  or  could  be  utilized  for  the 
crippled  children  (a  few  such'  chil- 
dren had  been  already  accommo- 
dated in  them)  or  whether  the  two 
classes  should  be  entirely  separated. 
Various  persons  possessing  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  were  in- 
vited to  confer  with  the  members  of 
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the  Special  Schools  Committee  of 
the  Board,  and  this  conference,  after 
careful  discussion,  imanimously  rec- 
ommended that  "children  of  normal 
intelligence  be  not  taught  with  men- 
tally defective  children,"  Later  the 
Board  took  over  the  expenses  of  the 
Tavistock  school  and  opened  others. 

The  children  who  attend  these 
schools  require  the  most  careful  and 
considerate  treatment.  They  are, 
as  a  rule — certainly  when  they  enter 
— in  frail  general  health,  even  where 
the  disease  from  which  they  suffer  is 
no  longer  acute.  All  of  them  want 
special  attention,  occasional  lying 
down,  special  care  in  food,  and 
medical  supervision.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  the  school  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed: The  ambulance  starts  at 
eight  o'clock  and  collects  the  chil- 
dren in  three  rounds,  the  order  of 
which  is  varied  month  by  month. 
The  school  begins  at  nine.  Dinner 
is  at  twelve  in  an  adjoining  room. 
The  children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
ambulance  in  the  morning  unless 
they  bring  with  them  either  their 
own  dinner  or  three-half-pence  for 
the  school  dinner  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, bread,  and  pudding.  At  half 
I>ast  one  work  begins  again — in 
summer  at  two— and  at  three  or  half 
past  three  the  ambulance  starts  on 
its  rounds.  For  the  children  who 
have  to  wait  for  the  later  rounds 
milk  is  provided,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  remains  in  charge.  The 
waiting  time  is  spent  in  summer  out 
of  doors,  and  in  winter  the  children 
are  gathered,  sewing,  reading,  or 
otherwise  amusing  themselves, 
round  a  bright  fire  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  children  are  at  very  different 
stages  of  mental  development.  As 
a  rule  they  enter  backward,  languid, 
and  ill-prepared,  incapable  of  work- 


ing the  same  hours  and  in  the  same 
way  as  healthy  children.  The  diffi- 
culty of  grouping  them  is  sometimes 
considerable.  One  classroom  often 
contains  two  or  three  small  classes 
— one,  perhaps,  writing;  one  sum- 
ming; one  reading— which  the  mis- 
tress has  to  show  her  skill  and  re- 
source in  dealing  with;  while,  for 
certain  lessons,  of  course,  they  are 
all  gathered  together.  And,  gener- 
ally speaking,  one  or  two  children 
will  be  found  resting  on  the  couches 
beside  the  wall,  on  whom  both  mis- 
tress and  nurse  keep  a  kindly  and 
watchful  eye.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  after  the  first  year  Mrs. 
Burgwin,  the  energetic  superintend- 
ent of  special  schools  under  the 
Board,  was  able  to  write: 

"The  actual  school  life  of  these 
children  is  similar  in  detail  to  that 
of  the  best  of  our  ordinary  schools. 
In  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
they  have  made  good  progress, 
while  in  the  varied  occupations — 
e.,  g.,  clay-modeling,  brush-work, 
cane-weaving,  and  plain  needle- 
work— many  excel." 

After  the  second  year  Mrs.  Burg- 
win wrote: 

"The  classes  have  had  a  year  of 
steady  progress,  and,  as  the  bene- 
fits get  known,  we  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  our  numbers 
within  the  limits  of  accommodation. 
The  improvement  in  the  pupils — 
physically  and  intellectually— dem- 
onstrates the  value  of  the  classes  to 
these  afflicted  children,  who,  in  spite 
of  pain  and  disease,  seem  generally 
bright  and  happy.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  some  of  them  getting 
scholarships  through  the  London 
County  Council." 

As  the  result  of  the  experience 
gained  at  Tavistock-place,  Mrs. 
Ward  has  made  several  suggestions 
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concerning  the  administration  of 
such  schools.  Among  them  she  men- 
tions the  importance  of  local  com- 
mittees. She  urges  with  great 
earnestness  the  claim  of  this  form 
of  charity  upon  all  persons  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  management 
of  children,  "as  well  as  upon  those 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
London  in  such  matters  as  con- 
valescent and  hospital  aid,  the  pro- 
vision of  country  holidays,  appren- 
ticeship and  scholarship  funds,  and 
those  special  trade  openings  of 
which  children  handicapped  as  these 
are  might  yet  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves. •  Doctors,  clergymen ,  and 
workers  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Societv,  Invalid  Children's 
Aid  Visitors — it  is  from  such  per- 
sons that  the  committees  ought  to 
be  drawn." 

The  school  dinner  was  a  serious 
problem.  "We  were  anxious,"  says 
Mrs.  Ward,  "to  work  out  the  ex- 
periment on  well-founded  charity 
principles,  and  by  careful  manage- 
ment a  dinner  of  meat,  potatoes, 
and  pudding  was  supplied  at  a  cost 
of  a  fraction  over  three-half- 
pence. The  dinner  given  was  good, 
but  it  was  necessarily  simple,  not 
always  tempting  to  sickly  appetites, 
nor  always  as  much  in  amount  as 
some  children  could  have  eaten.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  the  managers 
that  a  more  liberal  and  varied 
dietary  might  have  marked  effects 
upon  the  children's  health.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried.  More  hot  meat, 
more  eggs,  milk,  cream,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  were  'given.  In  conse- 
quence the  children's  appetites 
largely  increased. 

"The  physical  and  mental  re- 
sults were  unmistakable.  Partially 
paralyzed  children  have  been  re- 
covering   strength    in    hands    and 


limbs  with. greater  rapidity  than  be- 
fore. A  boy  who  last  year  could 
only  crawl  on  hands  and  feet  is  now 
steadily  and  rapidly  learning  to 
walk.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  have 
entered  in  the  log-book  of  the 
school  their .  testimony  to  the  in- 
creased power  of  work  that  the  chil- 
dren have  been  showing  since  the 
new  feeding  has  been  adopted." 
Mrs.  Ward  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  league  of  persons  possess- 
ing gardens  near  London  who  might 
undertake  to  send  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  as  they  could  spare 
them.  She  suggests  also  a  small 
central  fund  for  sending  extra  food 
to  these  schools,  under  the  same 
category  as  gifts  to  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes.  In  her  opin- 
ion volunteer  helpers  for  the  dinner 
and  recreation  time  have  had  a  new 
field  opened-  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  effectual  assist- 
ance of  the  general*  public,  however, 
is  in  the  placing  of  these  children 
in  life  under  conditions  suited  to 
their  infirmities.  The  school  cares 
for  them  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  old.  But  without  skilled  help 
the  crippled  child,  if  he  can  work 
at  all,  will  sink  naturally  into  the 
shop  or  news-vendor's  drudge, 
where  his  small  physical  strength 
will  be  soon  exhausted,  and  where 
his  probable  quickness  of  brain  will 
have  no  fair  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Ward  calls  attention  to 
several  crippled  children,  who 
througfh  such  aid.  have  been  started 
in  artistic  lines  and  skilled  crafts 
with  everv  prospect  of  success. 
The  social  value  of  such  work  as 
is  carried  on  by  these  schools  is 
already  winningf  recognition  from 
the  general  public.  Sir  John  Gorst 
at  the  British  Association  with  the 
full  as.<;ent  of  his  audience  recently 
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niaintained  that  ''special  schools  for 
children  who  are  crippled,  blind, 
deaf,  feeble-minded,  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  should  be  provided  at  the 
public  cost  from  motives  not  of 
mere  philanthropy,  but  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  So  far  as  they 
improve  the  capacity  of  such  chil- 
dren they  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
community." 

Schools  of  similar  character  have 
been  started  at  Liverpool  and  Bris- 
tol, and  others  are  contemplated  at 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  Huddersfield.  The  Liverpool 
school  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
management  of  Dr.  Damer  Harri- 
son, the  well-known  Liverpool 
surgeon.  In  a  communication  to 
Charities,  he  tells  of  some  features 
of  special  interest: 

"The  School  Board  has  estab- 
lished three  special  schools  which 
are  carried  on  as  separate  schools, 
and  not  as  classes  connected  with 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 
The  first  was  opened  in  May,  1900, 
and  provides  accommodation  for 
120  mentally  and  sixty-one  physic- 
ally defective  children.  There  are 
now  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  fifty- 
five  of  the  former,  and  eighty  of  the 
latter  class  of  children.  Most  of 
the  physically  defective  children  are 
conveyed  between  the  school  and 
their  homes — ^some  in  a  specially 
constructed  horse  ambulance,  and 
others  in  a  light  omnibus,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  arrangement,  a  plan 
has  been  put  into  operation,  and  is 
working  satisfactorily,  by  which 
some  of  the  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren are  called  for  at  their  homes, 
and  taken  back  at  night,  by  scholars 
of  neighboring  public  elementary 
schools — ^a  payment  of  six  pence 
per  week  being  made  to  any  scholar 
engaged    for    this    purpose.      The 


department  of  the  school  for  the 
physically  defective  is  provided  with 
special  couches,  and  with  wheeled 
chairs ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary teaching  staff,  a  trained  nurse 
.  is  added  to  the  staff  of  the  school, 
to  attend,  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  officer,  to  the  needs  of  the 
physically  defective  children. 

*The  two  remaining  schools  pro- 
vide only  for  mentally  defective 
children.  All  three  schools  .  are 
fitted  with  ordinary,  and  splash 
baths,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  Each  child  receives  a  bath 
at  least  once  a  week. 

"The  feature  of  thfe  plan  adopted 
by  this  Board,  however,  is  the  pro- 
vision, for  all  the  children,  of  a  sub- 
stantial mid-day  meal,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  different  kinds  of  dishes 
to  suit  the  cases  of  the  several  chil- 
dren, as  directed  by  the  medical 
officer.  The  suitable  and  adequate 
feeding  of  these  children  is  most  im- 
portant. The  Board  finds  that  it 
renders  the  children  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  instruction  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  impossible  if 
they  were  left  to  the  unsystematic 
arrangements  of  their  own  parents, 
and  therefore  it  increases  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  whole  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  special  schools. 
Apart,  altogether,  from  the  benefit 
to  the  children  themselves,  the 
Board  looks  upon  the  provision  of 
this  meal  as  an  essentially  economi- 
cal arrangement,  enabling  one  cen- 
ter to  serve  a  larger  area  than  can 
be  done  if  the  children  had  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  to  their 
dinner,  and  it  not  only  economizes 
the  staff,  but  allows  of  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  classification. 

"In  addition  to  the  schools  in 
operation,  the  Board  has  a  further 
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school  in  course  of  erection,  which 
is  now  almost  completed,  and  ready 
for  opening.  This  will  provide  for 
■  seventy-eight  mentally  and  eighty- 
four  physically  defective  children. 

"The  Board  has  not,  as  yet, 
adopted  any  system  for  finding  all 
the  defective  children  in  their  dis- 
trict, nor  for  enforcing  the  attend- 
ance of  such  children  at  the  special 
schools.  All  the  children  received 
have  been  discovered  by  the  visitors 
in  the  course  of  their  ordinary 
duties,  or  have  been  brought  to  the 
special  schools  by  their  parents.  Be- 
fore being  admitted  every  child  is 
examined  and  passed  by  the  medical 
officer. 

"So  far  as  the  Board  is  yet  in  a 
position  to  judge,  the  treatment  of 
defective  children  at  the  special 
schools  has  been  specially  sucjessful 
in  the  case  of  physically  defective 
children — six  of  whom  have  been 
passed  out  of  the  school  as  cured, 
and  able  to  attend  ordinary  schools." 

Mrs.  Ward  has  admirably 
summed  up  the  purpose  and  useful- 
ness of  special  schools  for  physically 
defective  children  in  these  words : 

"As  the  movement  spreads  from 
town  to  town,  we  may  certainly 
hope  to  see  a  diminution  of  our  crip- 
ple population.  The  skilled  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  parental  affection  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  get  largely,  though 
ignorantly.  The  schools  will  arrest 
and  prevent  disease,  will  protect  the 
latter  stages  of  convalescence — one 
of  their  most  valuable  uses — ^and 
strengthen  weakness.  And  the  ad- 
dition to  child-happiness  will  be 
enormous.  At  the  beginning  of 
these  experiments  it  was  feared  that 
to  bring  so  many  sickly  children 
together  would   have  a  depressing 


effect.  The  very  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  happiness  .of  the  new 
schools  is  one  of  their  most  delight- 
ful characteristics.  Freed  from  the 
dread  of  being  jostled  on  chairs  or 
knocked  down  in  the  crowd  of  the 
playground,  with  hours,  food,  and 
rest  projwrtioned  to  their  need,  these 
maimed  and  fragile  creatures  begin 
to  expand  and  unfold  like  leaves  in 
the  sun.  And  small  wonder !  They 
have  either  been  battling  with 
ordinary  school  on  terribly  un- 
equal terms,  or  else,  in  the 
intervals  of  hospital  and  convales- 
cent treatment,  their  not  un- 
common lot  has  been  to  be  locked  up 
at  home  alone  while  the  normal 
members  of  the  family  were  at  work. 
I  can  recall  one  case  of  a  child,  lame 
and  constantly  falling,  with  brain 
irritation  to  boot — the  result  of  in- 
fant convulsions — blocked  up  for 
hours  alone  while  its  mother  was  at 
work;  and  another,  of  a  poor  little 
lad,  whose  back  had  been  injured  by 
an  accident,  alone  all  day  after  his 
discharge  from  hospital,  feebly 
dragging  himself  about  his  room,  in 
cold  weather,  to  find  a  few  sticks 
for  fire,  with  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks  from  pain.  His  father 
and  sister  were  at  work,  and  he  had 
no  mother.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
But  he  has  been  gathered  into  one 
of  the  new  schools,  where  he  has  be- 
come another  being.  Scores  of 
children  in  as  sore  need  as  his  will, 
I  hope,  be  reached  and  comforted  by 
this  latest  undertaking  of  the  Board. 
And  for  some,  all  we  shall  be  able 
to  do,  perhaps,  will  be  to  gladden  a 
few  months  or  years  before  the  little 
life  goes  out.  From  them  there  will 
be  no  economic  return,  such  as  we 
may  hope  for  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  But  even  so,  will  it  not 
be  worth  while?" 
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Ill— THE  PUCING-OUT  AND  OVERSIGIIT  OF 
CNIUMEN  IN  COUNTRY  FAMILIES. 

The  experiment  of  placing  chil- 
dren to  .board  in  families  outside  of 
Berlin  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
a  lack  of  demand  for  children  in  the 
city  during  the  cholera  period  of 
1847  ^o  1850.  The  first  attempt — 
the  placing  of  twenty  children  in  a 
country  town  near  Potsdam — met 
with  strenuous  opposition  both 
within  and  without  official  circles, 
but  proved  a  success.  By  1851  the 
method  had  obtained  firm  root.  Thje 
growth  in  numbers  placed  since  that 
date  (the  earliest  for  which  statistics 
have  been  published)  has  been 
rapid.  (See  table  I,  page  239). 
The  reports  of  the  Department  with- 
out exception  show  that,  as  expe- 
rience was  gained,  the  administra- 
tion became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  this 
method.  Effort  was  directed  in  par- 
ticular toward  obtaining  homes  in 
the  country  towns  where  the  advan- 
tages of  pure  air  and  freedom  com- 
bined with  good  educational  priv- 
ileges could  be  had. 

This  branch  of  the  work  is  admin- 
istered, in  each  locality  where  a 
colony  of  children  has  been  placed, 
by  carefully  chosen  "Orphan  Fath- 
ers"— usually  the  local  pastor,  phy- 
sician, school  principal,  or  other  re- 
sponsible person — ^under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  educational  in- 
spector and  the  Division  for  Orphan 
Administration.  In  selecting  fami- 
lies in  which  to  place  children  the 
"Orphan  Fathers"  are  governed  by 
the  same  general  conditions  observed 

*  As  nted  in  Uiis  fMiper  the  term  **  dependent  children  "  refers  to  children  supported  at 
public  expense  only,  atad  does  not  include  delinquents  and  defectives  nor  such  as  remain  in 
their  own  families. 
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by  the  local  city  boards  in  the  case  of 
city  families.  Report  from  each  "Or- 
phan Father"  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  every  child  under  his  over- 
sight is  required  within  one  month 
of  the  time  when  the  child  was  first 
placed,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary every  year  thereafter.  Monthly 
reports  are  requested.  Every  child 
must  be  seen  by  the  "Orphan  Father" 
each  month  before  the  board  money 
is  paid.  Immediate  notice  of  all 
important  changes  affecting  the 
child's  welfare  is  always  to  be  given. 
These  are  the  minimum  require- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports,  the  small 
size  of  towns  where  children  are 
placed  permits  the  "Orphan  Father" 
to  have  practically  constant  knowl- 
edge respecting  each  of  his  wards. 
The  amount  of  board  money  paid  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  city  chil- 
dren less  than  two  years  of  age.  For 
older  children  a  somewhat  lower  rate 
is  current.  •  An  allowance  of  fifty 
Pfennige( twelve  and  one-half  cents) 
per  child  is  granted  to  the"Orphan 
Father"  to  defray  incidental  ex- 
penses. Otherwise  he,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  city  boards,  receives 
no  remuneration.  Exact  accounts 
must  be  kept. 

In  addition  to  this  oversight  a 
regular  "Educational  Inspector"  is 
constantly  employed  from  the 
"Depot"  to  visit  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  each  child.  Table 
number  II,  page  239,  gives  the 
tabulated  results  of  such  inspec- 
tions. From  a  comparison  with 
table  number  I,  it  would  seem  that 
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all  the  children  have  at  no  time  been 
inspected.  The  discrepancy  may, 
however,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  children  are  placed  for 
the  first  time  in  towns  where  the  in- 
spector's yearly  visit  has  already 
been  made,  or  the  figures  may  possi- 
bly relate  to  the  number  of  places 
rather  than  children  inspected.  A 
close  analysis  of  the  figures  in  table 
number  II  would  be  useless,  owing 
to  the  necessarily  inaccurate  rating 
of  individual  families  and  to  the  fact 
that  different  inspectors  have  been 
employed.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  figures  in  columns  nvunbers  six 
and  seven  to  diminish,  especially 
during  the  last .  few  years,  corre- 
sponds with  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  this  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion is  improving.  Inasmuch  as 
greater  ease  of  inspection  would  be 
obtained  by  placing  the  children  year 
after  year  in  the  same  towns,  the 
conclusion  may  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  fluctuations  of  column 
number  three  that  the  demand  for 
children  varies  greatly. 

IV-THE  RECEIVING,    DISTRIBUTING,  CO-ORDI- 
NATING AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  CENTER  - 
"THE  DEPOT." 

At  first,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
care  of  children  centered  in  the  old 
city  asylum,  upon  whose  directors 
responsibility  for  the  entire  system 
was  laid.  When,  however,-the  insti- 
tution children  were  removed  to 
Rummelsburg  and  the  placing-out  of 
children  in  both  city  and  country  be- 
came more  extended,  the  necessity 
of  a  central  receiving  station  became 
apparent.  The  old  asylum  under 
the  name  of  the  "Depot,"  was  util- 
ized for  this  purpose  in  part,  the  ex- 
tra room  being  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  clerical  staff.  In  1877 
a  new  building  was  erected  as  a  re- 


ceiving station  and  is  still  in  use.  At 
present  there  are  accommodations 
for  150  children.  The  maximum 
time  for  retaining,  a  child  in  the 
"Depot"  has  been  raised  from  four- 
teen days  to  six  months,  as  the 
former  period  had  proved  too  short 
in  many  cases  to  prepare  children 
physically  for  entering  family  care 
Each  child  on  entrance  is  examined 
by  a  physician  and- quarantined  un- 
less its  condition  is  such  as  to  require 
transfer  to  a  hospital.  For  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age  instruction  is  pro- 
vided. There  has  also  been  estab- 
lished a  day  school  in  plain  sewing 
for  girls  in  their  fifteenth  year  who 
are  still  boarded  in  city  families,  to 
prepare  them  for  positions  as  house- 
hold servants. 

Here  also  is  kept  a  central  registry 
containing  the  detailed  history  of 
each  child  while  under  the  city's 
supervision.  The  record  of  each 
child  is  kept  separate  from  that  of 
every  other.  Nearly  two  hundred 
different  blank  forms  are  used  to 
keep  the  records  uniform  and  to 
guard  against  omission  of  important 
facts.  Practically  every  detail  relat- 
ing to  the  child's  welfare  from  the 
names  of  relatives  to  the  disposition 
of  cast-off  clothes  is  accurately  en- 
tered and  can  be  referred  to  in- 
stantly. The  records  are  confidential 
but  can  be  and  often  are  forwarded 
for  perusal  to  any  official  having  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  matter. 

At  the  "Depot"  also  are  held  the 
meetings  of  the  Division  for  Orphan 
Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Relief.  The  members  of 
this  body,  about  twenty  m  number, 
are  chosen  by  the  Common  Council 
of  Berlin  for  three-year  terms, 
chiefly  from  the  membership  of  the 
Common  Council  itself.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Division  and  three  others 
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must  at  the  same  time  be  members  not  been  published.     In   1881   the 

of  the  Department  of  Public  Relief,  numbers  of  children  newly  accepted 

The  chiefs  of  the  "Depot"  and  the  for  reasons  other  than  the  death  of 

asylum,   the   educational   inspector,  parents  were: 

and    others   with   special    technical  parems  absconded 380 

qualifications  may  become  members,  Parents  in  prisbn ...  162 

but  with  advisory  powers  only.  l^rTn's  deprived  'oV  pa/entaV  righis  'by  ''' 

In  addition  to  the  oversight  and        legal  process 95 

general  administration  of  the  system,  Parents  in  deep  material  distress 171 

this  body  controls  in  final  instance,         in  1898  the  causes  of  acceptance 

the  acceptance  of  all  children  and  and  numbers  of  children  correspond- 

their  subsequent  disposition.  In  most  jng  were : 

cases  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  »       .     .        ,  . 

,.       .      *^.  ,•      11       «      ••    J  Parents  absconded 484 

an  application  is  practically  decided  Parents  in  prison io6 

by  the  local  Poor  Committees.    To  Parents  ill 520 

them,  in  the  first  instance,  applica-  ^^le^ai^rocel^^^  128 

tion  for  general  relief  of  any  sort  is  Poverty  of  parents, ) 

made  and  by  them  the  conditions  of  ^^^^'V  *"  service,    V 695 

,,-.,■'  •  ^»  Parents  homeless.    ) 

the    family  or  person  are   investi-  Death  of  parents 302 

gated,  and  the  nature  of  treatment  is  Deiincjuent  children 71 

A^^^^^^:^^A  Parents  outside  of  Berlin   70 

determined.  Foundlings 22 

The  following  are  the  four  classes 
of   children   whom  committees  are         ^i  now,  the  three  bracketed  cate- 

officially  permitted  to  accept :  Series  are  considered  to  correspond 

( 1 )  Children  without  parents  or  ^o  the  last  one  of  the  first  list,  it 
other  relatives  legally  responsible  for  ^Ppears  that,  in  the  two  years  given, 
their  support.^  there  has  been  an  increase  from  171 

(2)  Children  whose  parents  ^o  695  children  accepted  simply  be- 
through  absence,  continued  sickness,  cause  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents, 
or  imprisonment  are  not  in  a  situa-  The  number  taken  for  this  cause 
tion  to  support  them.  therefore  increased  more  than  four- 

( 3)  Children  whose  parents  have  fol^'*  while  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
been  legally  deprived  of  their  par-  lation  of  Berlin  during  the  same 
ental  rights  for  moral  reasons.  period   was   little  more  than   two- 

(  4 )  Delinquent  children.^  thirds.     At  the  same  time,  in  rela- 
Un fortunately,     however,     these  tion  to  population,  the  total  number 
categories  do  not  include  the  total  of  children  accepted  for  all  other  rea- 
number  of  children  taken,  inasmuch  sons   (except  death  of  parents,  for 
as  some  families  appear  to  have  been  which  statistics  were  not  given  in 
broken  up  solely  because  of  poverty.  1881)  fell  off  about  two-fifths. 
An  additional  class  therefore  cannot         When  the  increase  in  wealth  and 
be  ignored,  namely :  general  prosperity  of  Germany  dur- 
(5)  Children  of  poor  parents.  ing    the  last  three  decades  is  re- 
Regular  statistics  giving  the  num-  membered  these  facts  are  startling, 
ber  of  children  in  each  class,  have  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  as  early 

^  Grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

■  Children  in  this  category  have  not  been  considered  in  this  article  as  their  parents  are 
in  roost  cases  compelled  to  pay  for  their  support.  Thus  they  are  not  strictly  **  dependent  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  supported  by  the  city. 
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as  1880  this  growing  tendency  of  the 
poor-law  authorities  in  Berlin  to  re- 
lieve parents  of  responsibility  for 
their  children  had  already  at- 
tracted comment.  In  the  official  re- 
port for  that  year  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage,  "The  inclination  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  Orphan  Adminis- 
tration in  difficult  cases  where  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents to  withdraw  from  their  most 
elementary  duties  has  undeniably  in- 
creased. The  tendency  of  our  day 
to  hold  the  community  responsible 
for  the  fate  of  the  individual  to  a 
greater  degree  than  formerly  has  not 
been  without  influence  on  the  officers 
of  the  Orphan  Administration."^ 

What  effect  hard  times  may  have 
on  this  tendency  of  the  poor-law 
officials  and  to  what  limit  it  is  to  be 
carried  are  questions  of  more  than 
academic  interest.  Surely  Germany 
does  not  need  to  repeat  England's 
experience  prior  to  1834  even  in  this 
one  respect. 

V-THE  FURTHER   OVERSIGHT  OF  DISMISSED 

CHILDREN. 

Except  in  the  case  of  girls 
boarded  out  in  city  families,  all 
children,  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  unless  permanently 
defective,  are  bound  out  as  appren- 
tices, the  boys  to  learn  trades,  the 
girls  to  become  housemaids.  Girls 
boarded  out  in  city  families  attend 
the  day  school  in  sewing  at  the 
"Depot"  during  their  last  year  in 
the  care  of  the  city,  and  are  not 
bound  out  until  they  reach  fifteen 
years  of  age — experience  having 
proved  that  city-bred  girls  are  not 


abie  to  fill  a  servant's  position  in  the 
city  as  early  as  girls  brought  up  in 
the  country  can  take  situations 
among  farmers. 

The  boys  from  Rummelsburg  are 
placed    by    the    Asylum    directors; 
children  boarded  out  in  the  city,  by 
the    local    Advisory    Boards;    and 
children  in  country  families,  by  the 
"Orphan    Fathers."       The    child's 
legal  guardian,  if  such  exists,   his 
school    instructor,    and    the    repre- 
sentative of  the  city  consult  as  to  the 
best  disposition  possible.     So  far  as 
may  be,  the  abilities  and  inclinations 
of  each  child  are  considered  in  the 
choice  of  occupation.     A  carefully 
worded  legal  agreement  is  entered 
into   with   the  master  or   mistress. 
The  care  of  the  Orphan  Adminis- 
tration   practically    ceases    at    this 
point. 

The  statement  has  been  made  to 
the  writer  on  good  authority  that 
in  consequence  of  this  fact  it  is  im- 
possible to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  children 
in  after  life.  Certainly  careful  in- 
quiry has  produced  no  trace  of  valid 
statistics  on  the  point.  It  is  true  that 
the  Ordinance  of  1876  lays  upon 
the  directors  of  the  institution  at 
Rummelsburg  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  welfare  of  former  inmates 
until  they  reach  their  majority,  but 
in  practice  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  acknowledging  this 
duty  for  the  first  time,  in  1881,  the 
Administration  avoids  a  report  on 
the  subject  with  the  words:  "Suffi- 
cient materials  for  the  purpose  do 
not  as  yet  exist.  "^ 

The    same    report    does,    indeed, 


*  Report  of  1876-1881,  vol.  ii,  page  185. 

'  The  report  of  1895  in  an  account  of  1825  returns  from  visits  of  inspeciion  by  orphan 
officers  states  that  in  only  three  and  four-ienths  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  complaints  made 
against  the  industry  of  apprentices.  No  mention  is  made,  however,  of  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  ill  treatment  or  exploitation  of  apprentices  existed,  though  the  administration  had 
officially  admitted  as  early  as  1888  that  such  cases  occurred  not  infrequently. 
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claim  that  of  208  girls  dismissed 
from  family  care  at  various  times 
between  1872  and  1874,  eighty-eight 
per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent  were  do- 
ing fairly  well  when  traced  five  or 
six  years  later,  but  as  the  methods 
used  in  reaching  this  result  are  not 
explained,  the  returns  are  of  little 
value  even  as  a  test. 


In  regard  to  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren cared  for  and  in  regard  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  branches 
of  the  system  at  different  times 
some  little  material  is  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  City  Council.  The  ac- 
companying tables,  number  I  and 
number  II,  have  been  compiled  with 


TABLE  No.  I. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Vill. 

Perio<ls. 

Mean 
Population. 

253,200 

Average 
Number  of 
Children. 

Number  of 
Children  to 

10,000  of 
Population. 

▲▼erag^e 

Number  of 

Children  in 

Asylum. 

Avcraire 

Number  of 

Children  in 

Families. 

Average 

Number  of 

Children  in 

Citv 

Families. 

Average 

Number  of 

Children  in 

Country 

Families. 

1833-7 

1.073 

42.3 

395 

678 

•   •  •   • 

•   »  •  * 

1838-42 

310,400 

1,213 

39-0 

396 

ar7 

•  •  •    » 

•  •  •   « 

1843-7 

375,000 

1,237 

33.0 

351 

886 

•  •  •   « 

•   •  •   • 

1848-52 

409,800 

1,782 

43.5 

392 

1,390 

•   •  •   • 

•  •    • 

1853-7 

430,900 

1,969 

45.6 

436 

1,533 

957 

576 

1858-62 

492,800 

1,707 

34.6 

418 

1,289 

751 

538 

I 8^3-7 

619,200 

1,757 

28.4 

469 

1,238 

730 

558 

1868-72 

756,400 

2,869 

37.9 

521 

2,348 

1,577 

771 

1873-7 

927,700 

3.224 

34.7 

490 

2,734 

1,527 

1,207 

1878-82 

1,092,703 

3,438 

31.5 

506 

2,932 

1,603 

1.329 

1883-7 

1,288,400 

4,339 

•  33-7 

C72 

3,767 

1,887 

1,880 

1888-92 

1,522.800 

4.621 

30.3 

609 

4,012 

1.729 

2,283 

1893-7 

1,661,100 

4,732 

28.5 

530 

4,202 

1,690 

2,512 

TABLE  No.  2. 


I. 


Periods. 


1853-7 
1858-62 

1863-7 

1868-72 

1873-7 
1878-82 

1883-7 

1888-92 

1893-7 


Average 
Number  of 

Children 
Examined . 


277 
231 

218 

221 

473 

823 

1,400 

1,199 
1,017 


Average 
Number  of 

Towns- 
Containing 

Colonies 


56 

49 
55 

30 

77 
122 

203 

208 

213 


Rating  of  Condition  of  Children  at  Annual  Inspections. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

33 

166 

69 

9 

16 

157 

48 

II 

6 

171 

31 

10 

8 

181 

27 

*5 

36 

392 

38 

7 

36 

758 

43 

6 

30 

1,367 

4 

9 

116 

1,054 

23 

b 

163 

836 

12 

6 

I=beUcrcare  than  required. 
11  =  requirements  well  fulfilled. 
III=requtrements  tolerably  well  fulfilled. 
IV=insufl5cient  care— necessitating  removal  of  child. 
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much  difficulty  from  the  incomplete 
and  heterogeneous  mass  of  discon- 
nected figures  therein  contained. 

From  table  number  I,  column  III, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  children  cared  for  has  steadily 
grown  except  during  tlie  period  suc- 
ceeding the  reorganization  of  1854. 
The  effects  of  this  reorganization 
are  apparent  in  the  retarded  increase 
between  1853  ^^^  ^^57,  in  the 
marked  decrease  in  the  following 
five-year  period,  and  also  in  the  very 
moderate  increase  between  1863  and 
1867. 

When  considered  in  relation  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  population,  as 
is  done  in  column  IV,  the  effects  of 
the  reorganization  of  1854  are  still 
more  noticeable.  The  relative  in- 
crease during  thp  preceding  ten 
years  had  been  rapid  and  in  1853  to 
1857  the  highest  point  in  the  entire 
history  was  attained.  The  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  reform, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  marked 
decrease  until  in  1863  ^^  ^867  the 
figure  is  the  lowest  reached  at  any 
time  previous  to  1893- 1897.  The 
reduction  is  almost  half.  A  detailed 
table  would  show  the  figures  for  the 
single  years  1853  -^^^  1865  to  be, 
respectively,  49  and  23  per  10,- 
000  of  population,  or  a  reduction 
between  those  years  of  considerably 
more  than  half. 

The  extremely  rapid  rise  between 
1867  and  1872  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco- 
Prussian  wars. 

Since  1872  a  relative  decrease 
again  appears,  interrupted  only  in 
1883  to  1887,  until  in  the  last  period 
for  which  figures  can  as  yet  be 
given — 1892  to  1897 — the  lowest 
point  is  reached.  At  no  time  since 
the  reorganization  of  1854  has  the 
average  for  all  years  prior  thereto 


(39.6)  been  exceeded.  Only  twice 
since  then  has  the  lowest  previous 
figure  for  five  years  been  exceeded^ 
and  then  only  during  and  imme- 
diately succeeding  a  period  of  war. 

Provided  the  necessity  of  public 
care  of  dependent  children  is  ad- 
mitted, these  results  may  perhaps  be 
considered  not  unfavorable.  .  The 
earlier  figures,  however,  prove  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  in  the  system 
itself  to  prevent  undue  growth  if 
watchfulness  is  relaxed. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  general  rela- 
tive decrease  since  1853  ^^  due  en- 
tirely to  better  administration  or  to 
better  economic  conditions  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  That,  however, 
at  the  time  of  the  reform,  principles 
were  enunciated  which  were  calcu- 
lated  to  have  lasting  influence  ap- 
pears from  the  following  striking 
comment  on  the  reform  made  by  the 
administration  in  i860: 

'It  could  no  longer  be  concealed 
that  an  exaggerated  sense  of  hu- 
manity and  an  over-extended  exer- 
cise of  parental  functions  on  the 
part  of  the  community  carried  with 
it  the  danger  of  lessening  the  sense 
of  parental  responsibility  and  thus 
weakening  natural  family  ties 
among  the  poor  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. Be  the  community's  care  in 
every  instance  productive  of  the 
most  wholesome  results  in  the  case 
of  the  child  to  be  educated,  never- 
theless the  limits  of  that  care  must 
be  set  with  reference  to  the  de- 
mands of  social  morality  alone." 

Turning  now  to  thie  growth  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  system 
as  shown  in  columns  V  to  VIII 
of  table  number  I,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  children  in  the 
asylum,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  its  partial  use  as  a  gen- 
eral regulator  of  the  whole  system. 
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fluctuates  considerably,  the  general 
increase  being  due  to  the  larger  ac- 
commodations provided  when  the 
Rummelsburg  Asylum  and  the 
"Depot"  were  built.  Minor  rises 
occur  at  periods  of  overcrowding  in 
times  of  special  pressure,  as  in  1866 
to  1872.  On  th^  other  hand,  column 
VI  shows,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
a  steady  and  rapid  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  boarded  out  in  fam- 
ilies. The  increase  is  from  687  in 
1833-1838  to  4,202  in  1893-1898,  or 
more  than  sixfold.  The  exceptional 
years  are  again  those  succeeding 
the  reorganization. 

Columns  VII  and  VIII  permit  a 
comparison  between  the  growth  in 
the  numbers  of  children  boarded  in 
the  city  and  outside.  The  use  of 
both  methods  evidently  increased 
rapidly:  The  doubled  use  of  the 
latter  since  1873- 1877,  doubtless 
due  both  to  a  recognition  of  its 
greater  advantages  for  the  child  and 
to  improvements  in  communication 
between  Berlin  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  children 
boarded  in  city  families. 

Table  number  II  has  already  been 
considered.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  writer  to  compare  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children 
cared  for  with  that  in  other  forms 
of  relief  but  was  frustrated  by  the 
discovery,  at  the  last  moment,  that 
the  published  statistics  relating  to 
the  latter  topics  are  invalid — per- 
sons having  in  some  instances  been 
counted  twelve  times  and  in  others 
l)ut  once. 

The  lack  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  success  of  children  in  after  life 
has  already  been  stated.  The  few 
figures  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
different  branches,  and  the  whole 
system  as  published  in  the  admini- 


strative, reports,  are  so  defective  and 
so  merged  with  those  of  poor  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole  that  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  inforrriation  from  them 
respecting  the  financial  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  city  by  the  care  of 
det)endent  children  proved  utterly 
fruitless. 

Judgment  restpecting  the  value  of 
the  Berlin  system  can  rest,  there- 
fore, only  upon  the  opinions  of  those 
familiar  with  the  work.  The  in- 
quiries of  the  writer  among  such 
persons,  both*  officials  and  others, 
have  indicated  a  strong  belief  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  for  all.  de- 
pendent children  of  the  ^ class  con- 
sidered in  this  paper ;  i.  e,,  those  not 
defective  or  delinquent.  As  noticed 
iat  the  beginning  of  the  article  the 
main  principle  adhered  to  in  Berlin 
— the  placing-out  system — has  met 
with  general  acceptance  through- 
out Germany.  This  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  especially  after 
a  century's  experience  and  active 
discussion  of  the  principle  involved, 
had  results  proven  noticeably  unde- 
sirable. 
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THE  RELIEF  SYSTEM  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS. 

WALTER  E.   WEYL,    PH.D. 


When  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion voted  to  support  the  striking 
anthracite  miners,  it  was  commonly 
supposed  that  the  strike  would  soon 
collapse.  It  was  alleged  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  miners  that  the  prom- 
ised relief  would  not  be  forthcoming 
and  that. even  were  it  provided,  its 
distribution  would  inevitably  lead  to 
endless  difficulties,  to'  internal  dis- 
sensions, and,  finally,  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  strike. 

These  prophecies  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  .The  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed appears  to  have  been  less 
than  what  had  been  promised,  but 
its  volume  seems  gradually  to  have 
increased  with  each  week  that  has 
passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  distribution  of 
the  money  has  been  very  much  less 
keen  and  general  than  could  reason- 
ably have  been  anticipated.  At  the 
present  time  the  miners  have  an  ad- 
mirably simple  system  of  relief, 
evolved  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

The  relief  system  of  the  miners 
cannot    straightway    be    compared 


with  that  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Its  central  idea  is  militant 
rather  than  charitable.  The  object 
of  the  relief  is  to  enable  the  men  to 
hold  together  and  live  through  the 
strike;  the  money  is  received  as  a 
right  rather  than  as  a  favor.  The 
object  of  the  relief  is  less  the  pre- 
vention of  suffering  than  the  win- 
ning of  the  strike.  Thus  of  the 
150,000  mine  workers,  less  than  one- 
fourth  are  certificated  miners,  the  re- 
mainder being  laborers,  mine  run- 
ners, outside  workers,  etc.  It  is  only 
the  certificated  miners,  however, 
whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to  re- 
place and  therefore  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity it  would  probably  be  these 
men  who  would  receive  relief,  since 
their  adherence  is  the  most  ijecessary 
to  the  success  of  the  strike. 

Two  alternative  principles  were 
put  forth  at  the  inception  o£  the  re- 
lief distribution.  According  to  the 
first  principle,  each  striker  was  to  be 
treated  with  absolute  equality,  a 
'"flat"  or  uniform  payment  being 
made  to  each  union  striker,  while 
the  second  principle  provided  that 
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each  should  receive  according  to  his 
needs.  It  was  felt  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple was  ideally  the  more  perfect, 
that  the  relief  so  granted  would 
smack  less  of  charity  and  more  of 
the  usual  strike  benefit,  and  that  this 
method,  moreover,  would  be  more 
just,  since  the  more  provident  miners 
would  not  be  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  the  spendthrift  and  care- 
less. Under  a  system  of  absolute 
equality,  finally,  there  could  be  no 
cry  of  favoritism  or  unfairness. 

The  system  of  equality,  however, 
would  have  required  vastly  greater 
funds  than  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  union,  sincQ  a  per  capita 
distribution  would  have  resulted 
in  intolerable  suffering  and  un- 
controllable discontent.  The  poney 
received  was  therefore  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  needs  of 
the  applicants.  The  funds  received 
by  the  national  organization  were 
divided  among  the  three  districts  of 
the  anthracite  regions  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  mine  workers  in 
each,  but  each  of  these  districts  re- 
distributed its  quota  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  various  locals 
composing  it.  Even  here  a  rough 
approximation  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  the  number  of  mine  workers 
in  the  various  locals,  although  some 
of  the  locals  demanded  less  than 
their  share,  while  others,  it  is 
claimed,  have  hitherto  refused  all 
aid  whatsoever.  In  the  distribution 
of  relief,  no  discrimination  has  been 
made  against  non-union  miners, 
who  receive  the  same  amount  of  aid 
as  the  union  miners. 

The  system  of  accounting  appears 
to  be  both  simple  and  effective.  The 
district  officers  have  printed  order 
books  in  the  shape  of  check  books, 
with  detachable  orders  and  stubs. 
A  local  makes  a  requisition  for  one 


or  more  of  these  books,  and  when 
relief  is  granted  the  name  of  the  re- 
cipient and  the  amount  granted  are 
written  upon  the  order  and  upon  the 
remaining  stub.  The  order,  which 
the  miner  receives,  is  not  convertible 
into  cash,  but  is  accepted  by  the  local 
grocer  in  payment  for  flour,  pota- 
toes, meat,  canned  goods,  etc.  The 
grocer  fills  out  the  amounts  and 
prices  of  the  goods  received  upon  the 
obverse  of  the  order  and  both  grocer 
and  miner  sign  this  statement,  thus 
minimizing  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  grocer  and  miner  in  collusion  to 
convert  the  order  into  cash  and  sub- 
sequently into  whiskey.  The  grocer 
or  other  small  local  merchant  sur- 
renders the  filled-out  order  and  re- 
ceives his  payment  in  the  form  of  a 
check.  The  local  union  thus  retains 
•  the  original  stub,  the  order  accepted 
by  the  miner,  the  miner's  receipt  for 
the  groceries  purchased,  and  the 
stub  of  the  check  paid  to  the  grocer. 
The  local  auditing  committee  re- 
views the  workings  of  the  system 
and  the  district  officials  have  equally 
the  right  to  inquire  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds. 

The  reduction  of  the  expense  of 
relief  is  carried  to  a  fine  point,  and 
relief  is  granted  in  a  manner  faintly 
suggesting  Becky  Sharp's  famous 
plan  of  living  on  nothing  a  year. 
There  are  many  men  in  the  district 
who  will  not  accept  relief,  and  many 
others  to  whom  it  is  not  granted. 
The  great  army  of  those  who  have 
left  do  not  of  course  receive  relief, 
and  men  who  have  obtained  work 
in  the  region  also  go  without  as- 
sistance. A  corresponding  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  miners  or  other 
mine  workers,  who  receive  aid  from 
relatives  or  friends  or  whose 
ters  are  employed  as  s< 
hands,  or  otherwise. 
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granted,  barring  such  deductions, 
appears  to  be  in  approximate  pro- 
portion to  the  food  requirements  of 
the  striking  population,  a  certain 
amount  being  allowed  each  singly 
man,  an  additional  sum  for  a  wife, 
and  a  still  further  increment  for 
each  child  or  other  dependent,  vary- 
ing however  with  the  age  and  re- 
quirements of  such  children  or  de- 
pendents. In  the  majority  of  cases, 
rent  does  not  seem  to  be  pail,  neither 
the  companies  nor  private  owners 
appearing  desirous  of  evicting 
tenants.  Even  were  the  miners 
evicted,  the  landlords  could  not  find 
others  to  pay  the  rent,  and  they, 
therefore,  prefer  as  a  rule  to  trust 
to  the  honor  of  the  miners  for 
eventual  payment  of  arrears  of  rent 
rather  than  to  incur  the  enmity  of 
the  strikers  by  not  succoring  them 
in  their  present  extremity.  Relief 
among  the  miners  therefore  seems 
rarely  to  take  the  form  of  rent,  while 
clothing  is  also  an  inconsiderable 
item.  No  payment  seems  to  be  made 
for  fuel,  since  the  mine  workers  and 
their  families  pick  coal  from  the 
dump  or  culm-heap,  and  even  sell 
the  excess  to  the  local  consumers. 

Relief  among  the  mine  workers 
has  thus  assumed  its  simplest  pro- 
portions with  the  result  that  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  striker 
have  been  vastly  increased.     In  the. 


northern  district  at  least  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  amount  of 
visible  suflfering,  such  as  wcoild  find 
expression  in  street  begging  and  the 
pawning  or  selling  of  household 
goods.  The  problem  of  relief 
is  of  course  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  normally  working  body 
of  men  and  not  a  hopeless  -de- 
pendent population  that  is  being 
supported,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  a  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
class  adherence  exists  which  tends 
to  reader  frauds  infrequent  and  un- 
succe^ful.  The  appeal  to  the  pride 
of  the  strikers  and  the  conscious- 
ness oi\  the  part  of  the  men  that 
they  ar^  fighting  for  a  cherished 
ideal  appireciably  minimize  thfi  dif- 
ficulties of  distribution  and  the  offi- 
cial relief  i%  in  many  cases,  at  least, 
seconded  by  the  mutual  self-help  of 
the  striking  miners.  Notwith- 
standing all,  however,  the  relief 
system  may  he  said  to  have  oper- 
ated successfully.  The  purposes  of 
the  relief  are  of  course  different 
from  those  of  most  charitable  or- 
ganizations, 'but,  if  the  Miners' 
Union,  without  funds  and  without 
friend,  shall  prove  itself  able  to  sus- 
tain an  unemployed,  indigent  mass 
of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  for  weeks,  and  even  for 
months,  its  methods  may  not  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  study. 
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PUY  WORK  AND  PLAYeWHINOS. 

A  series  of  twelve  monographs  on 
social  work,  edited  by  Mr,  William 
A.  Clark,  is  being  published  by  Lin- 
coln House,  a  settlement  in  Boston. 
The  monograph  on  boys'  clubs 
written  by  the  editor,  comprising 
numbers  six  and  seven  of  the  series, 
was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee 
in  the  magazine  number  of  Chari- 
ties for  August. 

Mr,  Qark,  who  is  the  head- 
worker  of  Gprdon  House  in  New 
York  City,  has  written  also  the  fifth 
pamphlet  in  the  series  entitled,  "The 
Lincoln  House  Play- Work  System," 
a  painstaking  account  of  the  elab- 
orate system  of  handicrafts  which 


has  developed  from  a  simple  be- 
ginning made  at  Lincoln  House 
about  nine  years  ago,  "We  started 
some  carpenter  classes,"  says  the 
author.  "Boys  were  first  taught 
mechanical  drawing;  they  were  re- 
quired to  draw  a  plan  of  the  model 
and  then  make  the  model,  working 
from  the  plan.  The  theory  was  no 
doubt  correct ;  but  our  classes 
dwindled.  For  something  like 
three  years  we  struggled  with  only 
partial  success.  In  the  meantime, 
the  boys  were  teaching  us  a  great 
deal.  We  discovered  that  they  did 
like  to  make  things,  and  so  we  came 
to  th?  conclusion  that  it  was  more 
■  important  that  we  should  arrange 
an  interesting  set  of  things  for  them 
to  make,  than  to  follow  any  stereo- 
typed plans  of  manual  training. 
This  has  been  the  key-note  of  all 
our  work  since." 

In  the  second  chapter  Mr.  Clark 
iwints  out  the  features  which  make 
the  play-work  system  popular  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  vicinage. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  are  four 
theaters  within  three,  and  eleven 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  with  the  further  handi- 
cap of  workshops  not  well  suited  to 
the  purpose,  the  average  attendance 
in  the  classes  has  been  about 
eighty-eight  per  cent ;  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  in  the  gymnasium.    Those 
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engaged  in  manual  training  or  simi- 
lar work  should  be  helped  by  the 
expedients  for  securing  interest  and 
attention  which  are  pointed  out  in 
this  chapter. 

The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  ethical  side  of  the  work.  The 
city  boy  has  few  "chores"  to  per- 
form which  minister  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  family.  There 
are  few  playgrounds.  The  children 
have,  outside  of  school  hours,  a 
great  deal  of  leisure.  In  a  word, 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  their  en- 
vironment which  furnishes  material 
and  encouragement  for  the  free  play 
of  the  constructive  influences.  "In 
our  play-work  system,"  Mr.  Clark 
points  out,  "we  are  creating  for  our 
boys  in  some  sense  a  new  environ- 
ment. We  are  giving  them  a  chance 
to  employ  their  hands  in  a  useful 
way.  Boys  love  to  make  things  as 
well  as  to  break  them,  and  every 
time  a  boy  creates  something  which 
he  values,  he  is  just  so  much  the  less 
likely  to  break  something  which 
somebody  else  possesses  and  values. 
.  .  .  Many  mental  tasks  may  be  half 
done  or  poorly  done  and  leave  very, 
little  impression,  because  elusive,  the 
results  not  being  perceived  in  any 
very  tangible  way  through  the 
senses.  It  is  not  so  with  creative 
work.  The  essential  moral  history 
of  the  child  is  written  on  his  piece 
of  work;  if  he  is  careless  it  will  ap- 
pear; if  he  is  slovenly,  bad-tempered, 
and  slothful,  these  traits  will  write 
themselves  on  his  work.  Herein  lies 
the  great  moral  opportunity  of  the 
teacher  of  handicrafts.  And  the 
l)eauty  of  it  all  is,  that  it  is  natural, 
and  the  strength  of  it  all  is,  that 
good  habits  are  forming. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  mono- 
graph is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  "handicraft  guild"  as  a  form 


of  organization  for  settlement  or  in- 
stitutional boys'  clubs. 

The  third  monograph  of  the  series 
is  in  two  parts,  one  entitled  "The 
Schoolyard  Playgrounds,"  written 
by  Mr.  S.  Alexander  Thornton;  the 
other,  "Summer  Playrooms,"  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen.  Mr. 
Thornton  points  out  that  the  first 
playgrounds  of  Boston  were  simply 
the  yards  of  three  mission  churches, 
and  that  the  total  cost  for  the  whole 
summer  was  only  nine  dollars.  This 
was  the  first  step.  Twelve  years 
later,  in  1900,  the  Massachusetts 
Emergency  and  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion in  Boston  had  opened  twenty- 
one  schoolyards  for  a  period  of  ten 
weeks  each  summer.  Of  these, 
eighteen  were  devoted  to  little  chil- 
dren; while  three,  beside  such 
amusements  as  the  smaller  children 
were  accustomed  to,  had  been  pro- 
vided with  gymnastic  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph 
is  given  up  to  the  consideration  of 
the  requisites  of  a  playground,  in- 
cluding the  grounds,  the  furnishings 
and  the  apparatus  used  in  the  boys* 
yards.  In  every  yard,  it  is  held  there 
should  be  a  matron  and  three  or  four 
attendants,  the  number  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
vard.  In  the  bovs*  vards  it  is  neces- 
sarv  that  the  instructors  should  be 
men  preferably  skilled  in  gj'mnastic 
work.  It  is  estimated  that  with  wise 
and  economical  management  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  such  a  school- 
yard as  is  outlined  in  the  pamphlet 
ought  not  to  average  more  than  one 
dollar  per  child  for  a  perio<l  of  ten 
weeks. 

"Summer  playrooms."  the  author 
writes,  "must  be  carefully  uistin- 
gm'shed,    on    the   one    hand,    from 
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playgrounds,  and,  on  the  other,  fr6ni 
vacation  schools.  The  playroom,  as 
its  name  suggests,  is  an  indoor  in- 
stitution in  some  large  hall  without 
seats.  All  the  occupations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  play,  though  sometimes 
they  verge  upon  the  danger  line  of 
useful  instruction.  In  the  liveliest 
play,  however,  there  is  such  com- 
plete control  that  the  fun  does  not 
degenerate  into  riot. 

"Then  there  is  the  quiet  hour. 
The  teacher  tells  a  carefully  pre- 
pared story  to  which  even  the  wild- 
est children  may  be  seen  listening 
with  breathless  interest.  There  are 
history  or  nature  talks,  all  the  better 
if  illustrated  by  an  object  lesson.  A 
caterpillar  is  sometimes  followed  on 
successive  days  through  various 
stages,  from  the  chrysalis  to  the 
butterfly.  There  is  pjiper-folding, 
embroidering  perforated  cards 
(which  have  objects  drawn  upon 
them  beforehand)  with  colored 
worsteds.  At  last,  when  the  session 
is  over,  there  is,  perhaps,  'the  salute 
to  the  American  flag,'  and  a  march 
which  conducts  the  children  to  the 
street." 

Concerning  the  possibilities  of 
moral  influence  over  children 
through  play,  the  author  says: 
"Verv  much  of  the  moral  instruc- 
tion  usually  given  the  young  is  mere 
theory  and  very  hard  to  be  trans- 
lated into  conduct.  But  in  the  in- 
cessant give  and  take  of  a  daily  play- 
room, the  instinct  of  fair  play,  the 
joy  of  helping  the  weaker  or  smaller, 
the  delight  of  mutual  helpfulness 
can  be  most  effectively  taught.  If 
a  boy  or  girl  is  liable  to  lie  or  cheat, 
to  bully  or  injure  the  younger,  to 
steal  or  fight,  all  those  habits  are 
immediately  revealed,  and  can  be 
gently  but  firmly  counteracted  upon 
the  verj'  scene  of  action." 


A  NEW  HOSPirAL  FOR  MEBRUTES. 


The  State  Board  of  Control  of 
Iowa  has  established  a  department 
for  dipsomaniacs,  inebriates,  and 
persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use 
of  narcotics,  in  one  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  recent  Legislature 
authorizing  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Board.  The  examination*, 
trial,  and  commitment  of  those 
eligible  to  the  institution  are  to  be, 
governed  by  the  same  statutes  as 
now  apply  to  the  examination  and 
commitment  of  incorrigibles  to  the 
state  industrial  school,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  the  district  court.  The 
term  of  detention  and  treatment 
must  be  for  the  first  commitment 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
three  years,  and  for  the  second  com- 
mitment not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  years.  The  superintendent 
of  the  institution  may,  however, 
parole  a  patient  on  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  expense  of 
trial,  and  treatment  of  such  persons 
as  are  committed  to  the  institution 
are  to  be  borne  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  and  out  of  the  same  fund 
as  the  expenses  of  insane  patients, 
and  the  estates  of  such  patients  are 
liable  therefor  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  case  of  insane  persons. 


The  State  Board  of  Control  of 
Minnesota  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  new  girls'  cottagre  at  the 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at 
Frfibault.  The  cottage  will  be  used 
entirely  for  epileptic  girls  who  are 
now  occupvinsf  a  section  in  the 
main  building  in  which  other  feeble- 
minded are  housed.  It  is  the  poHcv 
of  the  Board  to  separate  the  eni- 
leptic  from  the  other  feeble-minded 
as  far  as  possible. 
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Some  time  ago  Israel  Zangwill 
challenged  the  administrators  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  to 
produce  their  accounts  and  tell  the 
Jewish  public  what  they  were  doing 
with  the  huge  sums  donated  by  the 
late  Baron  de  Hirsch  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  his  persecuted  co-relig- 
ionists. Whether  or  not  as  a  result 
of  the  challenge,  such  a  statement 
has  been  formulated  and,  through 
private  sources,  has  been  secured 
and  published  by  the  Jezcish  IVorld 
of  New  York  Citv. 

The  statement  in  full  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

BALANXE  SHEET  FOR  1901. 

(a)    ARGENTINE. 

i       S.      d 

Administration  expenses  in 
Buenos    Ayres 13.559  12    6 

Other  expenses  (non-adminis- 
trative)      46,834  II    o 

60,394    3    6 

(b)     ANNUAL    SUBVENTIONS    TO    VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES. 

i       S.      d. 

United    States 8,182  2  o 

Germany    i,00D  10  o 

Austria    249  10  o 

Paris   Oriental    School 2,772  5  o 

Paris    Students   Committees. .  396  o  o 

Palestine — 

Jaffa    3,168  6  o 

Jerusalem  Technical  School..  1,188  2  o 
Jerusalem        Lace        Making 

School   158  8  o 

Palestine    newspaper 11  170 

Tunis    2,376  4  o 

Persia   1.861  8  o 

Roumanian   Schools 3^335  16  o 

Russian    Schools 21.878  10  o 

46,578  18    o 

(c)     SINGLE    SUBVENTIONS. 

£  s.  d. 

Asia  Minor. 2,525  19  o 

England  (board  of  guard- 
ians)         1,800  o  o 

England    (>ociety    for    re>cue 

and    preventive    work) 1,200  o  o 

Austria    i,599  2  O 

Canada    -. .     2.870  6  o 

Paris    ,..     8.144  8  o 

Roumania    29,146  1 1  3 


i     s.  d. 

Russia 1.224    5  o 

Switzerland    81     8  o 

49,822  18  3 

Refunded  by   America 76    8  o 

49.746  10  3 

(d)    LOANS. 

£     s,  d. 

Workers  Dwellings  in  Wilna.  30.416    9  o 

German    Israelite    Union .•    7.389    3  o 

Tallis      Factories      in      Dub- 

rovna    34»077  '9  o 

Individual     farmers     in     the 

United    States 18,545    7  6 

Agricultural       Aid,       United 

States    4.369  13  o 

Palestine    6.267  12  6 

Cyprus    2,010    2  o 

Bessarabia    7,iii   12  o 

Galicia    1.894    9  o 

Canada   * 2^72    7  o 

Russia    6,293  18  o 

Roumania    1.742  18  o 

Anatolia    1.527  1 1  o 

Asia    Minor 1 1.853    4  6 

Small    loans 542    2  o 

41^718    6  o 
Less     sums     voted     and     re- 
corded  in  previous   balance 

.  sheets    7,558    8  o 

34,159  18  o 

Total     ...128.958    9  6 

(e)   VARIOUS  EXPENDITURES. 

i      s.  d. 

Law    costs 5,732  14  3 

Salaries   in    Paris 3.507  12  o 

Salaries,   special  gifts 1.067    5  o 

Salaries,   Palestine  Agency. . .     1.4 13  10  9 

Salaries,  Vienna  Agency 492  15  o 

Other   expenses 2.549    9  6 

St    Petersburg   Agency 3.184    3  o 

17,947    9  6 

(f)    L.\ND   PURCHASES. 

i      S.  d 
Argentine,  for  colonizing  Rus- 
sian and  Roumanian  Jews. .  87,188  15  C 
Galicia,     for    colonizing    pur- 
poses     24,08615  o 

1 1 1.275  10  6 

Sundries     654  15  9 

Grand  total  of  expenditure..4i  5,555  17  o 

(g)    INCOME. 

£     s.  d. 

To    interest 361.069    o  10 

Withdrawn    from    capital 54.486  16  2 


415.555  17    o 
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This  is  the  first  detailed  account 
accessible  and  in  its  published  form, 
its  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  con- 
firmed. The  total  expenditure  rep- 
resents an  outlay  of  $2,019,579.30 
— ^a  sum  one-eighth  of  which  was 
provided  T)y  the  use  of  capital,  seven- 
eighths  by  interest. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  items 
on  the  sheet,  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
is- the  loan  of,  roughly,  $170,000  to 
the  weavers  of  prayer  shawls  in 
Dubrovna.  This,  and  other  expendi- 
tures named,  have  given  rise  to 
some  discussion  among  American 
Hebrews.  The  Jewish  World,  in  a 
conservative  editorial,  has  this  to 
say : 

"The  enormous  sums  involved, 
the  world-wide  ramifications  of  the 
operations,  the  secrecy  that  has 
hitherto  enwrapped  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Association,  all  lend 
especial  interest  to  the  publication. 
The  trustees  of  the  Association  deal 
with  sums  approaching  the  revenues 
of  a  small  state,  or  at  least  of  a  large 
municipality.  For  the  first  time  the 
outside  world  is  put  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
meet  their  great  responsibilities. 

"Unfortunately,  the  accounts  are 
at  present  unaccompanied  by  any 
statement  which  throws  light  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  funds  are 
distributed.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  trustees  have  acted  on  the 
principle  of  dispersion  rather  than 
of  concentration.  They  have  de- 
termined not  to  risk  all  their  eggs 
in  one  basket.  They  have  thereby 
faced  the  danger  of  frittering  away 
their  money  in  many  comparatively 
small  projects  rather  than  on  one 
well-considered  scheme.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  economic  scheme  which 
could  profitably  swallow  up  $2,000,- 
000  annually. 


"In  distributing  their  attention, 
the  trustees  have  adopted  the  tolera- 
bly obvious  policy  of  directing  their 
energies  to  the  quarters  where  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Jews  is 
most  in  need  of  relief.  Russia, 
Roumania,  Galicia — these  were  the 
natural  destination  of  the  fund,  if  it 
was  to  be  considered  a  salve  to  the 
^udenelond.'  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
fiaron  de  Hirsch  should  devote  so 
much  of  his  money  to  Russia,  with 
which  country  the  Baron  persistent- 
ly refused  to  have  any  connection. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  trustees 
have  reasons  for  believing  that  al- 
tered conditions  would  have  altered 
the  late  Baron's  views  if  he  had 
lived  to-day. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  as- 
sociation is  devoted  to  the  Argen- 
tine colonies,  which  was  the  favorite 
scheme  of  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  notorious  that  the 
Colonies  in  the  Argentina  are  com- 
paratively failures^  But,  acknowl- 
edging this,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  trustees  to  go  dead  against 
the  express  wishes  of  the  creator  of 
the  trust.  What,  however,  is  in- 
volved in  the  new  purchase  of  land 
6n  so  large  a  scale  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  without  further  information. 
Was  the  land  previously  selected  un- 
suitable by.  quality  or  locality?  Or 
are  the  trustees  contemplating  a 
further  scheme  of  emigration  to 
South  America? 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  in 
this  connection  is  the  large  expendi- 
ture for  land  intended  for  coloniza- 
tion in  Galicia.  This  is  the  spot 
where  poverty  presses  most  intensely 
on  European  Jews.  Are  the  trus- 
tees of  opinion  that  the  best  remedy 
is  to  carry  out  the  cry  'Back  to  the 
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Land?'  It  is  now  recognized  that 
more  than  one  generation  is  needed 
to  create  the  Jewish  farmer.  Are 
the  trustees  looking  forward  to  con- 
tinuous subventions  in  Galicia  for 
the  next  thirty  years?  Otherwise 
there  is  fear  that  their  money  is  be- 
ing thrown  away. 

"Of  their  work  in  America  there 
is  little  to  say.  It  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine if  the  Alliance  colony  can 
be  made  self-supporting  and  .whether 
the  Jewish  farmers  of  Connecticut 
will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  mort- 
gages. But  here,  at  least,  there  is  a 
definite  policy  being  carried  out  con- 
sistently and  on  the  most  approved 
methods  of  modem  philanthropy, 
with  due  control  and  under  assur- 
ance of  efficient  supervision.  Here 
is  the  contrast  with  Russia  which 
makes  it  so  surprising  that  the  trus- 
tees have  placed  such  a  big  egg  in 
that  one  basket. 

"Of  the  large  sum  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  Talithim  we 
should  prefer  not  to  speak.  It 
seems  so  amazing  that  one  can  only 
conclude  there  must  be  special  rea- 
sons for  so  bizarre  a  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees.  There  must 
surely  be  other  industries  equally  de- 
serving of  assistance.  The  rising 
industries  of  Lodz  present  oppor- 
tunities in  the  shape  of  technical 
schools,  which  seem  in  every  way 
prefersJDle. 

"Lastly,  severe  comment  may  be 
expected  of  the  large  sum  devoted 
to  administrative  expenses.  Besides 
the  amounts  ostensibly  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  there  must  be  much 
of  the  money  spent  elsewhere, 
which  goes  to  remunerate  officials 
rather  than  relieve  distress  or  im- 
prove economic  conditions.  How- 
ever, large  as  the  sum  is,  it  does 
not   form  an  unusually  large  pro- 


portion of  the  whole  expenditure 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine 
colonies,  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, are  in  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion, having  their  origin  in  view. 

"Altogether,  there  will  be  some 
feeling  of  surprise  that  so  little 
definite  outcome  seems  to  result 
from  so  large  an  expenditure  of 
money.  Large,  however,  as  is  the 
income  of  the  trustees,  it  is,  after 
all,  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  misery  with 
which  they  have  to  cope.  All  the 
more  reason  for  expecting  from 
them  that  thev  should  evolve  some 
large  scheme  or  schemes  worthy  of 
the  traditions  they  are  carrying  out 
and  of  the  large  sums  they  have  to 
distribute.  They  do  not  show  signs 
at  present  of  having  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion or  to  their  opportunities." 


HOUDAY  FUNDS. 


Discussing  the  expansion  of  coun- 
try holiday  funds  in  London,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Review  has 
the  following  comment,  which  will 
awaken  responsive  echoes  in  many 
American  communities: 

"There  is  another  side  to  the 
whole  of  this  philanthropic  move- 
ment which  can  only  be  dealt  with  in 
connection  with  the  vast  number  of 
philanthropic  agencies,  all  at  work 
among  the  poor,  and  that  is,  their 
effect  upon  the  independence  and 
character  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
one  knows  that  immediately  this 
point  is  raised  there  will  be  many 
to  exclaim  about  the  absurd  charitv 
organization  alarm  about  pauperiza- 
tion, and  this  somewhat  formidable, 
word  may  not  be  the  right  one  to  use 
in  this  connection;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny  that  the  whole  vol- 
ume  of   philanthropic   action   must 
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produce  some  effect  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  people  dealt  with.  The 
philanthropist,  indeed,  would  hardly 
wish  to  deny  it.  In  this  matter,  per- 
haps, the  philanthropic  worker  him- 
self is  the  least  able  to  judge.  He  is 
apt  to  become  so  used  to  certain 
pretty  frequent  characteristics 
among  the  poor  that  he  probably 
ceases  to  attach  any  special  weight 
to  them.  What,  however,  does 
often  strike  people  who  come  into 
contact  with  the  poor,  without  any 
philanthropic  aim,  is  the  grumbling 
spirit  in  which  what  is  done  is  often 
— of  course,  not  universally — ^ac- 
cepted. Whatever  is  given  is  taken 
as  a  right,  and  if  any  difficulty  or 
inconvenience  happens  to  arise,  that 
is  a  grievance.  The  voluntary  na- 
ture of  the  gift,  be  it  a  treat,  a  coun- 
try holiday,  or  a  dinner,  seems  often 
not  to  be  even  remembered. 

**It  is  not  that  one  wishes  for  ser- 
vile thankfulness,  or  even  for  great 
gratitude ;  it  is  rather  the  absence  of 
that  simple,  cordial  recognition  of 
work  done,  of  kindly  efforts  made, 
which  is  usual  among  friends,  that 
is  to  be  lamented.  And  surely  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  ex- 
tension and  in  the  competition  of 
different  philanthropic  agencies  the 
friendship  has  dropped  out.  Why 
should  anybody  be  specially  grateful 
for  a  country  holiday  for  his  child 
which  several  people  are  simply 
competing  to  give  and  are  asking 
the  parents  to  allow  as  a  favor  to 
themselves?  In  most  districts  of 
London  there  are  certain  philan- 
thropic taps  set  up,  like  automatic 
machines,  and  when  a  particular 
thing  is  needed  one  goes  to  the  right 
tap  and  draws  out  a  dinner,  or  boots, 
or  a  day  in  the  country,  as  the  case 
may  be.  One  cannot  be  grateful  to 
a  tap,  because  it  is  so  obviously  the 


purpose  of  its  existence  to  provide 
these  things ;  and  if  suddenly  the  tap 
sticks  and  nothing  comes  out,  that 
is  a  grievance,  since  it  stood  there 
openly  inviting  applications." 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
San  Francisco,  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  state  legislature 
would  ultimately  agree  to  a  "Juve- 
nile Court."  It  was  stated  that  Dr. 
Pardee,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Governor,  had  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  its  establishment. 


•  • 


Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  is  said  to 
be  spending  $10,000  improving 
Woodycrest  Home  for  Crippled 
Children  which  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  Woodycrest  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  Ljmdhurst.  At  the  in- 
stitution are  poor  children  sent  from 
the  Five  Points  Mission,  New  York 
City,  who  are  cared  for  and  edu- 
cated at  Miss  Gould's  expense.  The 
building  will  be  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate many  more  children.  There 
will  be  a  dormitory,  dining-room, 
and  school-room. 


• 


As  the  result  of  the  success  of 
summer  manual  training  classes,  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
of  Columbus  has  arranged  a  course 
of  Saturday  classes  to  continue  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 
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NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  13.  1902. 


In  philanthropy,  September  usual- 
ly ranks  as  one  of  the  dull  months. 
Fresh-air  excursions,  country  holi- 
days, the  distribution  of  ice,  and  the 
scouring  of  the  tenements  for  ail- 
ing infants  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
Only  the  most  forehanded  "appli- 
cants" have  thought  as  yet  about 
filing  their  demands  for  fuel  and 
winter  clothing.  Managers  have 
not  come  back  from  the  mountains 
and  sea  shore  in  sufficient  number 
to  permit  frequent  meetings,  and  the 
brief  vacations  of  agents  and 
visitors  are  scarcely  completed.  The 
newspapers  would  welcome  any 
novelties  or  scandals  or  announce- 
ments, but  the  public  is  not  keen 
enough  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  just  now  to  make  it  worth  even 
their  while  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  explore  the  bypaths  of  charity.. 
Surely  destitution  in  September  has 
little  of  the  picturesque,  and  those 
who  stand  face  to'  face  with  human 


misery  as  a  daily  occupation  and 
try  if  they  may  aid  and  alleviate  and 
relieve  are  then  in  a  thankless  and 
unenviable  place. 


• 


As  surely  as  there  are  such  things 
as  misery  and  love  and  righteous- 
ness this  idea  is  mistaken.  Listen 
to  some  new  September  experiences 
and  say  if  they  are  not  interesting 
and  absorbing  enough. 

A  blind  boy  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica— Emerson's  land  of  opportu- 
nity— fifteen  years  ago  to  "earn"  his 
living  as  a  street  beggar.  A  whim- 
sical young  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment who  saw  him  in  the  Tombs 
after  his  first  arrest  wrote  that  it 
was  clearly  someone's  duty  to  take 
this  boy  in  hand  and  teach  him  some 
good  trade.  It  was  not  done.  He  is 
living  now  with  his  third  wife,  a 
weak,  miserable  creature.  They 
have  three  children.  He  has  served 
many  sentences  for  vagrancy.  He 
has  no  trade,  and  now  he  has  no 
funds,  or  if  he  has  he  keeps  them  as 
secret  as  any  miser  might.  He  can- 
not be  permitted  to  beg,  and  unless 
the  rent  is  paid  for  him  he  will  be 
put  out.  If  his  children  are  taken 
away  a  newspaper  may  sneer  at  the 
"sociologists"  who  bring  about  that 
result  with  as  much  venom  as  the 
"sociologists"  in  question  have  been 
known  to  show  toward  "scientific" 
as  distinct  from  "scriptural"  charity. 
Moreover,  the  blind  beggar  might 
pursue  his  career  as  a  parent  with 
equanimity,  however  successfully 
his  vagrancy  might  be  held  in 
check. 

The  visitor  who  solves  the 
problem  of  this  family  supplies  the 
brains  that  are  lacking  in  the  unfor- 
tunate pair,  instills  the  ordinary  eco- 
nomic virtues,  safeguards  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  children,  and  protects  the 
coiTiiTiunity,  or,  failing  in  these 
tasks,  even  so  much  as  gives  to  the 
community-  the  lesson  of  this  expe- 
rience for  its  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
September  as  a  dull  month. 


• 


A  young  girl,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  principal,  if  not  very  produc- 
tive, bread-winners  of  her  family, 
has  developed  a  serious  nervous  af- 
fection. If  it  is  not  St.  Vitus's 
dance  it  closely  resembles  it  and  she 
has  lost  her  situation  some  months 
since.  She  had  been  attending  a 
clinic  for  treatment,  but  it  was  a 
long  way  off  and  she  had  no  money 
left  for  carfare.  She  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  district  nurse  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the 
physician  that  had  treated  her  in  the 
clinic.  Yes,  he  would  see  her  again 
with  pleasure.  He  had  been  very 
much  interested  in  her  case  and  dis: 
appointed  at  her  failure  to  come.  In 
fact,  he  would  see  her  at  his  private 
office. 

On  seeing  her  again,  the  physi- 
cian— Si  discreet  man  worthy  of  all 
confidence — expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  try  hypnotism.  It  is  not  for 
a  layman  to  attempt  to  explain  why, 
or  to  recount  the  steps  taken  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patient.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
assure  the  sceptic  that  here  there 
was  legitimate  and  fruitful  applica- 
tion of  Mesmer's  most  extraordi- 
nary magic.  Induced  sleep,  sugges- 
tion, surrender  to  the  physician's 
will,  the  disappearance  one  by  one 
of  the  involuntary  movements,  quiet, 
repose,  the  beginnings  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  health  where  there  had 
been  an  apparent  collapse  of  nervous 
control.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is 


a  medical  rather  than  a  charitable 
experience,  the  reply  is  that  it  is 
both,  and  so,  indeed,  are  a  v^ry  large 
proportion  of  the  interesing  medical 
experiences. 


•  • 


This  very  week  another  incident 
from  the  case  records  of  the  Society 
would  be  found  also  properly  re- 
corded as  a  medical,  or  rather,  in  this 
instance,  as  a  surgical  case.  A  dis- 
trict nurse  of  the  Society  reports  the 
recovery  of  a  patient  upon  whom  an 
operation  was  performed  for  a  deep- 
seated  tubercular  abcess  which  re- 
quired removal  of  part  of  a  rib.  This 
operation  was  performed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1 90 1,  when  the  prognosis 
was  that  the  "patient's  condition  will 
undoubtedly  grow  worse  and  termi- 
nate fatally."  The  patient  on  Au- 
gust 30  of  this  year  was  discharged 
from  medical  treatment,  having 
been  faithful  and  conscientious  in  fol- 
lowing instructions  in  the  interval. 
She  now  appears  physically  robust, 
although  by  advice  she  is  to  spend 
some  time  in  a  convalescent  rest  out- 
side the  city. 


• 


In  Harlem  there  is  living  an  old 
couple — the  husband  is  nearly  eighty 
and  the  wife,  though  younger,  is  an 
invalid.  They  have  lived  decent, 
respectable  lives,  and  they  have  out- 
lived their  immediate  kindred  and 
friends.  They  have  a  good  claim 
to  such  a  monthly  or  weekly  allow- 
ance from  charitable  sources  as  will 
keep  them  together  outside  the  alms- 
house. It  will  take  about  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  The  Society  has 
appealed  in  their  behalf  in  the  news- 
papers. The  response  thus  far  is 
not  satisfactory — scarcely  enough 
to  keep  them  for  two  weeks.     The 
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money  will  be  raised  of  course,  but 
to  say  just  how,  and  from  what 
sources,  will  require  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  agent  and  committee,  and 
to  see  the  couple  themselves  and 
talk  matters  over  with  them,  to  do 
the  work  preliminary  to  the  de- 
cision that  they  are  a  good  "pension 
case,"  is  to  bring  a  full  bucket  from 
the  deep  well  of  human  experience. 


plain   more   fully   about   the   boy's 
mother. 


• 


Near  them — not  in  the  same  block, 
but  in  the  same  direction  from  Cen- 
tral Park — there  reside  another 
couple  who  have  been  "referred"  to 
the  Society  and  have  themselves 
"preferred"  a  strange  request.  It 
is  for  a  loan  of  six  hundred  dollars 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  son  in  an 
English  public  school — ^a  public 
school  as  the  reader  will  readily  see 
in  the  English,  and  not  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense.  The  husband  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  the  publishers 
think  likely  to  succeed.  The  wife — 
but  no,  we  must  not  say  that  about 
the  wife,  or  we  should  be  coming 
too  near  identifying  this  interesting 
family.  The  information  about  the 
son  and  father,  especially  the  latter, 
will  not  of  course  differentiate  them 
from  a  multitude  of  others  in  Har- 
lem, but  we  are  happy  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  many  there  who 
are  not  only  without  means  to 
educate  their  sons  abroad  but  who 
are  also  without  food  or  wherewithal 
to  pay  rent.  Still  the  secrets  of  pub- 
lishing houses  if  they  were  revealed, 
might  show  more  advances  on  chari- 
table accounts  to  authors  than  the 
reading  public  suspects.  The  case  to 
which  we  refer  is  sufficiently  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  have  attracted  at- 
tention even  in  a  busy  month,  as 
would  be  still  more  apparent  to  the 
reader  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  ex- 


The  western  widow  who  became 
ill  in  New  York  City  after  missing 
her  steamer,  and  in  whose  behalf 
consuls,  lawyers,  and  steamship 
officials,  and  hospital  physicians, 
and  boarding-house  keeper  were 
set  by  the  ears  until  justice  was 
done;  the  colored  boy  whose  only 
references  are  a  saloon  keeper  and 
a  policeman,  but  who  has,  notwith- 
standing, a  very  good  chance  to  get 
an  artificial  leg ;  the  blind  pensioner 
of  the  city  who  feels  it  to  be  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  give  damaging  in- 
formation to  the  public  authorities 
about  other  pensioners,  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  unworthy;  the  poor 
morphine  victim  who  pleads  pa- 
thetically for  money  to  buy  his  en- 
trance to  a  private  home  on  the 
strength  of  important  public  ser- 
vices in  the  past ;  the  victim  of  drink 
and  an  unwise  marriage  who  carries 
letters  of  introduction  from  an  ex- 
cabinet  member  and  the  first  fami- 
lies of  a  proud  southern  common- 
wealth; the  swindling  letter-writter 
who  was  worth  many  columns  of 
news  in  the  daily  papers  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  and  is  now  working 
hard  at  reform  on  parole — ^what  a 
terribly  fascinating,  bewildering,  and 
yet  at  all  times  intensely  interest- 
ing list  of  cases  these  few  Septem- 
ber days  have  already  brought  for- 
ward. 

There  have  been  scores  like  these, 
all  equally  worthy  of  study,  all 
equally  needing  charity  as  we  all 
need  charity,  some  yielding  to  the 
sowing  of  love  a  harvest  of  sixty 
and  some  a  hundred  fold ;  but  some 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  thought 
and  the  most  ample  resources  that 
have   been   brought   to   bear   upon 
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them.  It  may  be  that  there  are  wise 
people  who  can  lend  a  hand  in  these 
tasks,  and  if  they  will  do  so  in  the 
right  spirit,  they  will  find  no  dearth 
of  interest  or  variety,  no  lack  of  real 
difficulties  and  complexities  if  it  is 
these  they  are  seeking.  It  may  not 
be  impossible  that  they  will  find  that 
which  will  enrich  their  lives  and 
give  a  new  meaning  to  such  familiar 
things  as  sacrifice,  and  friendship, 
and  suffering,  and  redemptive  love. 

To  THE  EonoR  OF  Charities  : 

The  number  of  Charities  of 
August  30  is  so  especially  good  that 
I  cannot  put  off  longer  the  letter 
which  often  I  have  felt  prompted  to 
write,  to  thank  you  for  publishing 
a  weekly  paper  of  so  great  interest 
and  value  Jto  charity  workers,  and  I 
should  think  of  hardly  less  interest 
and  value  to  all  in  the  community 
who  have  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  a  desire  to  help  them. 

I  am  glad  that  those  associated 
with  me  in  the  Bureau  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  regularly  such  in- 
formation as  is  contained  in  Chari- 
ties. I  think  that  a  disposition  to 
read  it  might  well  be  made  a  condi- 
tion of  holding  a  position  in  a  be- 
nevolent society.  I  wish  also  that 
the  paper  might  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation in  this  community,  as,  indeed, 
everywhere.  It  must  prove  an  effec- 
tive instrumentality  for  advancing 
a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of 
rational  methods  in  philanthropic 
work.       Very  truly  yours, 

W.  1.  Nichols, 

General  Secretary.  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities. 

* 

Harper  Lodge,  a  building  for  the 
custodial  care  of  adult  women  of 
feeble  mind,  has  been  opened  at  the 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children 


at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  building 
has  a  capacity  for  125  such  women, 
sixty-two  inmates  being  the  initial 
enrollment.  The  lodge  was  named 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Harper,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Deaf  was  dedicated  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  in  August,  and  in  the  address 
of  the  dav  it  was  said : 

"This  home  is  unique,  being  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
state,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
deaf  who  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  known  as  the 
Pennsyvania  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Deaf.  Like  our 
Ohio  cousins  who  have  already  es- 
tablished a  similar  home,  we  pride 
ourselves  upon  our  ability  to  own 
and  control  such  a  responsible  in- 
stitution. This  home  owes  its  ex- 
istence entirely  to  the  charitable  im- 
pulses of  the  deaf  themselves,  aided 
by  the  generosity  of  their  hearing 
friends.  It  exists  because  we  desire 
to  provide  a  haven  of  rest  for  the 
unfortunates  of  our  class  during 
their  declining  years,  so  that  they 
may  here  find  comfort  and  happiness 
in  congenial  companionship  and  in- 
telligent conversation." 


The  Canadian  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  will  open 
in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  24.  The 
gathering  will  be  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  Mayor  Hendrie  and  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  after  which  the 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Adam 
Brown.  The  Conference  will  be  at- 
tended, among  others,  by  Prof. 
Chas.  R.  Henderson,  president  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress,  and 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Streeten  of  the  In- 
diana   State    Board    of    Charities. 
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Among  the  active  promoters  of  the 
Canadian  Conference  are  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kelso,  Dr.  A.  M.  Rosebrugh, 
Warden  J.  T.  Gilmour,  Mr.  John 
Keane,  and  the  Rev.  James  Lediard. 
The  conference  will  continue  in  ses- 
sion until  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber ;26,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  discussions  will  be  of  a  profitable 
character.  Very  few  papers  are  ar- 
ranged for  as  the  aim  will  be  to 
have  general  discussions  on  topics  to 
be  named  by  the  chairman. 

* 

Some  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  housing  movement  in  England 
are  said  to  be  enlisted  in  the  support 
of  the  Shaftesbury  Industrial  Bet- 
terment Lectures.  These  lectures 
will  be  unique  in  several  respects. 
They  will  be  delivered  by  popular 
platform  speakers  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  largely  in  metropolitan 
suburbs  within  easy  reach  of  Lon- 
don. 

Their  object  is  to  widen  general 
interest  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  working  classes  of  the 
cities  live  and  labor.  They  are  in- 
tended not -so  much  to  instruct  those 
already  engaged  in  facing  the  prob- 
lems involved  as  to  attract  and  en- 
list support  for  all  remedial  meas- 
ures, whether  public  or  private,  from 
those  till  now  indifferent.  This  it  is 
hoped  to  accomplish:  (i)  By  dis- 
seminating information  (a)  as  to 
its  existing  evils;  (b)  their  moral, 
physical  and  economic  effects;  (c) 
the  most  successful  attempts  to  re- 
lieve them;  (2)  by  indicating  the 
langers  incurred  through  neglect*. 
(3)  by  urging  the  duty  of  personal 
service. 

The  basis  of  the  movement  will 
be  the  broadest  possible.  Its  pro- 
moters stipulate  only  that  the  lec- 
turers   shall    serve    no   party,    sec- 


tarian, or  private  interest.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  neces- 
sity for  meetingf  both  present  and 
future  needs  by  building  new  sub- 
urbs and  villages  on  the  most  ap- 
proved lines.  The  methods  em- 
ployed will  be  those  of  a  public  en- 
tertainer, every  effort  being  made  to 
attract  audiences  who  would  never 
pause  to  hear  "a  lecture  on  the  hous- 
ing question;"  and  even  the  word 
lecture  will  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Admission  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  rates  usual  at  good  class 
entertainments,  but  as  many  compli- 
mentary tickets  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  local  societies  co- 
operating as  can  be  judiciously  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  Budgett  Meakin,  a 
lecturer  on  social  life  in  other  lands, 
is  directing  the  movement  and  will 
deliver  the  first  fifty  lectures  on 
"Britain's  Homes;  Our  Next  Cam- 
paign." 


*The  International  Congress  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot  of  the 
Blind"  is  another  long  title  for  a  very 
dignified  and  formal  convention  and 
hints  of  sessions  and  discussions  of 
interest  to  a  restricted  number.  Yet 
at  its  recent  sittings  in  Brussels,  sub- 
jects ranging  from  stilt-walking  to 
statistics  on  heredity  were  discussed 
by  speakers  from  Lisbon,  from  Gen- 
eva, from  Constantinople. 

From  a  social  standpoint,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  question  under 
consideration  was  that  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  in  populous  centers,  and 
means  of  prevention.  Dr.  de  Mets 
of  Antwerp  enumerated  three  pri- 
mary causes :  ( i )  General  predispo- 
sition— congenital  or  acquired  (con- 
sanguineous marriages,  alcoholism, 
etc. )  ;  ( 2 )  general  or  local  affection 
(scarletina,  typhus,  etc.)';  (3)  pro- 
fessional or  social  causes.     Dr.  de 
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Mets  recommended  the  following 
measures:  (i)  Medical  inspection 
of  workshops,  factories,  and 
schools;  (2)  improvement  of  work- 
ers' lodgings;  (3)  establishment  of 
dispensaries  for  the  blind  in  all  cen- 
ters of  importance.  M.  Pephan  of 
Paris  gave  some  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  treatment  of  new-bom 
infants  affected  by  purulent  blind- 
ness at  the  Quinte-Vingts  at  Paris. 
.They  were  treated  with  permanga- 
nate of  potassium  baths,  and  of 
3,359  children  so  treated  3,300  had 
been  cured. 

The  question  of  the  best  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  blind  in  different 
countries  elicited  much  of  interest. 
From  the  discussions  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  desirable  profession  is 
the  musical — organist,  pianoforte 
tuner,  etc.;  and  the  most  desirable 
trades  are  the  caning  and  upholster- 
ing of  chairs,  basket-making,  brush- 
making  and  ironwork  for  men,  and 
sewing,  knitting,  and  lace-making 
for  women.  Dr.  Javal  asserted  that 
large  numbers  of  the  blind  are  type- 
writers in  the  United  States  and 
masseurs  in  France.  The  Congress 
decided  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  blind  operators,  if  only 
by  way  of  trial,  in  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices. 

A  technical  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  systems  of 
stenography,  a  larger  use- of  recre- 
ative games  was  advocated,  and  for 
motives  of  humanity  the  Congress 
fell  into  line  with  Signor  Molden- 
hawer  of  Geneva,  who  argued  that 
the  partially  blind  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  institutions,  as  there  is  no 
other  provision  for  instructing  them. 


REPORT  or  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  BELLEVliE  AND 
ALLIED  HOSPITALS. 


FOR  THE  FIVE  MONTHS  ENDING  JULY    I.    I902 


The  directors  of  the  Hebrew 
Friendly  Inn  and  Aged  Home  of 
Bahimore  have  purchased  ground 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  home. 


Following  out  the  very  commend- 
able policy  of  Mayor  Low  in  taking 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  the 
trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hos- 
pitals have  published  their  first  re- 
port of  the  work  done  in  these  insti- 
tutions during  the  five  months  of 
the  Board's  existence  previous/  to 
July  I.  This  first  report  is  interest- 
ing because  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  workings  of  a  new  experiment 
in  the  management  of  municipal 
charities,  as,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
revised  charter  of  Greater  New 
York,  Bellevue  and  its  dependen- 
cies —  Gouverneur,  Harlem,  and 
Fordham  hospitals — were  separated 
from  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  on  February  i,  and  made 
a  new  department  under  the  control 
of  an  unpaid  board  of  seven  trus- 
tees, appointed  by  the  Mayor  (with 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Chari- 
ties as  a  member  ex  officio). 

The  object  of  this  change  was 
to  remove  these  hospitals  from 
the  baleful  influences  of  "poli- 
tics" in  order  to  secure  continuity  of 
management  and  obviate  the  dis- 
tressing conditions  which  have  exist- 
ed, particularly  at  Bellevue,  for  many 
years.  Some  of  these  conditions  are 
set  forth  in  minute  detail  and  with 
refreshing  frankness  in  this  first  re- 
port of  the  Trustees  w^hich,  while  it 
does  not  pretend  to  give  a  complete, 
nicely  balanced  account  of  all  the 
new  department's  problems,  still 
makes  clear  beyond  all  question  the 
serious  nature  as  well  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  which  the  Trustees 
have  undertaken.  Apparently  this 
report  is  the  first  step  in  the  plan  of 
the  Trustees  to  inform,  and  so  se- 
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cure  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
in  the  commendable  work  of  rehab- 
ilitating Bellevue  and  as  such  should 
enlist  the  cordial  support  of  every 
citizen  interested  in  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  public  charity. 

This  frank  admission  of  serious 
flaws  in  the  buildings,  equipment, 
and  management  of  the  hospitals 
under  consideration  is  a  noteworthy 
change  from  the  tendency  of  many 
former  reports  to  omit  unpleasant 
details  and  to  dwell  upon  minor  im- 
provements, such  as  flower-beds  and 
fountains,  as  marking  the  zenith  of 
Bellevue's  betterment.  The  picture 
here  presented  is  less  pleasing  but 
more  informing.  With  a  discrimi- 
nation showing  great  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  these  and  other 
public  hospitals,  the  essentials  of 
good  hospital  management — good 
buildings,  sufficient  supplies  of  the 
proper  kind  and  quality,  and  effi- 
cient officers  and  employees  are 
selected  as  standards  to  which  corre- 
sponding conditions  in  Bellevue  and 
its  dependencies  are  mercilessly 
compared.  Not  even  the  harshest 
critic  would  complain  that  the  colors 
used  are  too  roseate,  nor  could  he 
easily  devise  a  more  scathing  ar- 
.  raignment  than  the  paragraph  in 
this  report  which  describes  the 
prison  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
proper. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  buildingfs  at  Bellevue,  Harlem, 
and  Fordham  hospitals  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  report.  The  main  build- 
ing of  Bellevue,  erected  during  the 
years  from  1811  to  i8t6  for  use  as 
an  almshouse  and  hospital  com- 
bined; the  frame  dwelling  house,  in 
bad  condition,  which  shelters  the  pa- 
tients in  Harlem  Hospital,  and  the 
wooden  walls  of  Fordham's  poorly 
articulated  buildings  are  all  held  up 


to  the  public  gaze  in  their  naked 
actuality  in  the  obvious  hope  that 
the  community  will  draw  the  same 
conclusions  from  the  facts  presented 
as  have  been  reached  by  the  Trus- 
tees; vis.,  that  new  buildings  are 
necessary.  In  Bellevue,  the  inade- 
quate room  for  receiving  patients 
(9,477  were  received  in  five 
months)  ;  the  overcrowded  quarters 
for  the  house  staff  (five  occupy  one 
room)  ;  the  dark,  cheerless,  and  ill- 
ventilated  dormitories  for  em- 
ployees, with  no  sitting  rooms  what- 
ever; the  unsanitary  prison  wards; 
the  disconnected  kitchen;  and  the 
archaic  plumbing  of  the  main  build- 
ing are  instanced  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  sundry  reports  from  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings,  the  Fire  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Health, 
and  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
submitted  in  support  of  the  main 
thesis  of  the  report  that  **there  is 
but  one  remedy  in  our  opinion  for 
the  conditions  set  forth  above,  and 
that  is  the  construction  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Bellevue  Hospital,  a  new 
Harlem  Hospital,  and  a  new  Ford- 
ham  Hospital." 

Whether  the  Trustees  are  right  in 
their  conclusion  that  only  a  new  hos- 
pital plant  will  obviate  the  present 
undesirable  conditions  confessedly 
not  yet  removed,  is  a  question 
upon  which  it  is  probable  that  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists. 
Some  will  contend  that  the  present 
buildings  and  grounds  are  not  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  need .  for  a  new 
hospital  plant  will  be  increasingly 
apparent  and  vital  from  this  time  on, 
and  the  Trustees  are  wise  in  taking 
the  preliminary  steps  now,  knowing 
that  the  realization  of  their  plans 
will  be  a  matter  of  several  years. 
Meanwhile   much   can   be   done   to 
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lessen  the  serious  disadavantages  of 
the  present  buildings,  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  that  end  would  show 
the  Trustees  to  be  possessed  not 
merely  of  a  high  standard  for  the 
management  of  these  hospitals,  but 
of  considerable  resourcefulness  as 
well.  

UNIQUE  FKiD  FOR  PROBATION  WORK. 

Under  the  heading  "The  New 
Tombs  Angel,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  publishes  an  interview 
with  Miss  Ada  Eliot  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  probation  offi- 
cer at  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

"The  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Salome  Foster,  the  Tombs  Angel/  " 
says  this  article,  "will  remain  fresh 
and  green,  not  only  among  those  to 
whom  she  ministered,  but  in  the 
minds  of  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  so  long  as  their  lives  shall 
endure.  An  inscription  upon  the 
memorial  to  be  erected  in  the  corri- 
dor of  the  Criminal  Courts,  near  the 
scene  of  her  labors,  will  embody  a 
recital  of  the  merited  praise  which 
her  tireless  efforts  and  dauntless 
courage  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
womankind  evoked;  but  of  far 
greater  value  than  the  chiseled 
words  which  tell  the  stranger  who 
and  what  she  was  are  the  lives  of 
those  who,  encouraged  by  her  sym- 
pathy and  zeal  in  their  behalf,  and 
having  emulated  her  example  and 
followed  her  precepts,  stand  to-day 
living  monuments  of  her  worth  and 
usefulness. 

'*When  the  news  of  Mrs.  Foster's 
sad  and  untimely  death  reached  the 
grim  old  city  prison,  within  whose 
walls  the  work  of  the  best  years  of 
her  life  had  been  carried  on,  the  mis- 
guided and  unfortunate  women  who 
had  turned  to  her  for  comfort  and 
advice  were  filled  with  consternation 


and  dismay.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
there  was  no  one  to  take  the  place 
of  her  for  whom  they  mourned. 

"Another  woman,  however,  has 
taken  up  a  portion  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  by  Mrs.  Foster.  *  She  is 
young,  sweet-faced,  and  possessed 
of  a  charming  personality.  This 
woman  is  Miss  Ada  Eliot,  the  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions. 

"Although  Miss  Eliot  has  been 
connected  with  this  court  for  only  a 
month,  she  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  work.  Her  quiet  enthusi- 
asm and  winning  manner  have  al- 
ready won  the  regard  of  the  Justices 
of  Special  Sessions,  and  the  women 
with  whom  she  daily  comes  in  con- 
tact in  the  line  of  duty  are  inspired 
with  a  confidence  in  their  bene- 
factress which  renders  her  work 
much  less  burdensome  than  might 
be  supposed. 

"Miss  Eliot  has  already  earned 
the  title  of  the  *New  Tombs  Angel.' 
She  has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  her  chosen  field  of  usefulness, 
and  she  goes  about  her  work  with  a 
directness  indicative  of  a  fixity  of 
purpose  and  marked  executive  abil- 

itv. 

"Miss  Eliot  to-day  briefly  out- 
lined her  personal  history  and  the 
aim  and  scope  of  her  work. 

"  *My  home  is  in  St.  Louis,'  said 
Miss  Eliot,  *and  my  parents  live  there. 
My  school  days  were  spent  in  St. 
Louis.  Later  I  studied  a  year  at 
Radcliffe,  making  a  specialty  of 
English  literature.  At  that  time  I 
had  no  idea  of  devoting  myself  to 
charity  work. 

"  'About  five  years  ago  I  took  up 
charity  work  in  Boston.  I  worked 
with  the  Associated  Charities  there 
for  three  and  a  half  years.    My  spe- 
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cial  line  of  duty  was  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  dependent  chil- 
dren. These  were  orphaned  chil- 
dren, for  the  most  part,  or  children 
whose  parents  were  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  charity  to  take  care  of  them 
on  account  of  destitution  alone.  I 
had  a  wide  field  there,  and  my  prac- 
tical experience  enabled  me  to  take 
up  the  work  here  with  the  fruits  of 
it  to  aid  me. 

"  1  came  to  New  York  a  year  ago 
last  November,  and  in  October  last 
I  was  appointed  a  probation  officer 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  City 
Magistrate  Pool.  I  served  in  this 
capacity  for  four  months.  The  most 
of  my  work  was  connected  with 
cases  heard  in  the  Harlem  Police 
Court,  although  at  times  I  was  in 
other  city  courts.  I  was  working 
then,  as  now,  under  salary.  I  also 
worked  for  a  salary  in  Boston,  for  I 
have  no  independent  means. 

"  'Last  March  I  gave  up  the  work 
there  and  went  to  Europe  for  a  vaca- 
tion with  relatives.  I  traveled  about 
a  good  deal  alone,  however,  and  vis- 
ited Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England.  I  began  work  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  on 
August  I. 

"  The  justices  of  the  court,  as  well 
as  the  clerks  and  officers  attached  to 
it,  render  me  all  the  help  in  their 
powxr,  and  that  makes  the  work 
easier.  When  it  seems  to  the  jus- 
.tices  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding a  case  require  an  investi- 
gation, they  inform  me  of  it,  and  I 
go  about  my  task  in  my  own  way. 
It  is  my  duty  to  find  out  if  many  of 
the  stories  told  by  female  prisoners 
are  true,  or  if  there  are  any  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  cases. 

"  *To  this  end  I  must  visit  a  great 
number  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  in 


the  crowded  tenement  districts  and 
in  the  slums.  I  go  alone,  and  I  pur- 
sue my  investigations  very  cautious- 
ly, as  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  pri- 
vate affairs  in  an  unseemly  manner 
or  to  cause  humiliation.' 

"  *Do  you  find  the  women  ready 
to  respond  to  your  advances  and 
grateful  for  the  intercessions  you 
make  for  them?'  Miss  Eliot  was 
asked. 

"  *Yes,  they  generally  accept  the 
services  I  may  be  able  to  rendei 
them  in  the  sfime  spirit  in  which 
they  are  offered,'  was  the  reply.  *I 
have  rarely  been  rebuffed  and  I  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
number  of  times  T  have  not  been 
well  received  during  the  five  years 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work.' 

**  *And  when  you  have  concluded 
your  investigations?' 

"  Then  I  report  verbally  to  the 
justices  here  in  the  witness  chair. 
If  it  is  deemed  best,  after  hearing 
what  I  have  to  say,  the  prisoners  are 
paroled  in.  my  custody  by  the  court. 
I  require  them  to  report  to  me  at  in- 
tervals at  the  offices  of  the  Society, 
at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street.  In  special  cases  I  have 
them  come  to  see  me  at  my  home.'  " 


Charitable  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia will  receive  $35,000  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Sarah  K.  Davidson. 
Some  legacies  are  as  follows:  The 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  The  American 
Anti- Vivisection  Society,  The  Fos- 
ter Home  Association,  The  Indus- 
triial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  each 
$5,000;  The  Philadelphia  Home  for 
Incurables,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren from  Cruelty,  each  $2,500. 
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i.  unfortunate  as  to  lose  or  else  to 
throw  off  all  family  ties.    With  this 

*iNc.  principle  of  selection  in  view,  the 
probation  officer  finds  that  he  has 

The  probation  law  for  New  York  a  most  satisfactory,  and  at  the  satne 

state,  which  applies  to  persons  over  time,  a  most  difficult  class  of  cases 

sixteen  years  of  age,  has  been  in  to  handle  in  actions  brought  against 

effect  since  the  first  of  September,  the  husband   by  the   wife   on   the 

1901,     Under  appointment  by  that  ground  of  non-support.    The  police 

law,  the  writer  has  been  acting  as  magistrates  are  obliged  to  give  a 

Police  Court  Probation  Officer  for  considerable  portion  of  their  time 

the  past  nine  months.     As  a  resi-  to  such  cases,  which  are  generally 

dent  of  the  University  Settlement,  found    among    the    poorer    people, 

the    majority    of    prob?,tion    cases  Under  the  old  arrangement  a  man 

have     been,    assigned     him     from  who  fails  to  provide  for  his  family 

Essex    Marlat    Police    Court,    in  is  placed  under  order  by  the  court 

which    district    the    Settlement    is  to  pay  a  certain  amount  per  week 

located.  ■  While  it  is  too  soon  to  for  the  family's  support,  generally 

draw  elaborate  conclMsions  from  the  from  two  to  eight  dolfars.  The  de- 
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fendant  must  give  bonds  insuring 
the  payment  of  this  amount  for  one 
year,  or  else  stand  committed  to  the 
workhouse  for  six  months.  In  the 
case  of  a  workingman  who  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  whose  em- 
ployment is  at  all  irregular,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  is  unable 
to  furnish  bonds.  He  goes  to  prison, 
and  several  of  his  children,  if  he 
has  k  large  family,  are  liable  to  be 
committed  to  an  institution  at  the 
public  expense.  After  a  few  weeks, 
the  wife  begs  for  the  husband's  dis- 
charge. On  his  discharge  there  is 
no  surety  that  he  will  support  his 
family. 

Under  the  probation  law  the  offi- 
cer takes  the  place  of  the  bondsman, 
where  bonds  cannot  be  furnished, 
except  in  aggravated  casts  of  abuse 
or  neglect,  and  sees  that  the  pre- 
scribed amount  is  paid  each  week  to 
the  wife.     As  might  be  expected, 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment  which 
hangs  over  the  husband,   and  the 
close  supervision  maintained  by  the 
probation  officer,  are  the  strongest 
possible  incentives  for  him  to  sup- 
port  his    family.      The   one   weak 
point  in  the  arrangement  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  leaving  the  city  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and,   in 
general,   careful   investigation  and 
selection  should  be  made  with  this 
point  in  view.    Out  of  twenty-four 
probation  cases,  not  including  He- 
brew cases,  assigned  the  writer  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  his  work, 
there  were  four  defaults.  Two  of  the 
defaulting  persons  were  re-arrested. 
The    percentage   of    defaults    with 
Hebrews,  where  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  re-arrest  the  husband,  has 
been  much  higher. 

The  following  case  illustrates 
what  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
delinquent    husband,  through    pro-r 


bation :  S.  is  a  Hebrew  of  the  poor- 
est class.    He  had  four  children,  all 
under  ten,  years  of  age,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  was  expected.  Folr 
four  years  past  the  family  has  been 
aided  by  the  United  Hebrew  Qiari- 
ties  and  known  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren.    S.  has  drinking  habits,  and 
has  continually  failed  to  support  his 
family.     On  November  n  of  last 
year   an  order  was   made  by  the 
court  for  him  to  pay  his  wife  four 
dollars  per  week,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted  to   prison   in   default   of    a 
bondsman.      He    had    appeared    in 
court  on  his  wife's  complaint  on  two 
previous  occasions.     On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  S.  had  ir- 
regular employment  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  days  a  week,  when  he 
worked  steadily,  earning  two  dollars 
a  day.     The  court's  order  was  re- 
duced to  three  dollars  per  week,  and 
he  was  released  in  custody  of  the 
probation  officer.    For  the  following 
four  and  one-half  months  he  made 
regular  payments  of  three  dollars  a 
week   to   his   wife,    and   the   com- 
mitment of  two  of  his  children  to  an 
institution      was      prevented,      the 
United   Hebrew  Charities  still   as- 
sisting the  family.     For  a  month 
and  a  half  later  on,  the  man's  em- 
ployment was  not  steady,  and  his 
payments  were  from  one  to  two  dol- 
lars a  week.    Later  on  another  child 
was  bom  in  the  family,  and  three 
out  of  the  five  children  were  finally 
committed  to  an  institution.     It  is 
evident,  however,  that,  as  far  as  the 
husband  is  concerned,  the  problem 
of    securing    his    support    for    the 
family  has  been  settled  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  way.    In  another  case, 
the  father  of  four  young  children 
had  persistently  refused  to  support 
h}§  family  for  two  years  pwt    The 
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home  life,  the  antecedents,  and  the 
companions  of  his  charge,  especially 
if  a  minor.  The  great  danger  in 
probation  work,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  a  correspondent  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  both  probation 
and  in  the  placing-out  of  children, 
is  identical  in  these  two  important 
fields,  that  it  will  be  superficial. 

To  prevent  this  result  in  New 
York  City  we  are  iii  favor  of  the 
changes  in  the  present  law  to 
which  we  have  called  attention. 
For  the  reasons  pointed  out  we  can- 
not accept  Mr.  Jenkins's  contention 
that  there  is  now  in  this  city  in  oper- 
ation a  satisfactory  probation  sys- 
tem for  those  who  are  under  sixteen. 
His  own  statement  of  the  plan  car- 
ried out  by  his  Society  is  convincing 
evidence  that  it  is  not  probation  as  we 
have  described  it  and  as  all  who  be- 
lieve in  it  certainly  desire  that  it 
should  be. 

Moreover,  out  of  more  than  one 
hundred  defendants  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  during  its  first  week, 
according  to  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
only  one  was  placed  on  probation, 
while  three  were  discharged  on 
parole,  and  a  large  number — ^thirty- 
six —  were  discharged  under  sus- 
pended sentence.  Certainly  many 
of  these  were  suitable  subjects  for 
probation,  if  there  are  any  such  in 
any  court.  •  Again,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise— even  if  the  benefits  of  a 
good  probation  system  were  actually 
now  available  in  Man*hattan  and 
Bronx  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children — is  this .  a  reason  why  a* 
general  probation  law,  applicable  to 
the  entire  state,  should  be  impaired 
by  excepting  from  its  provisions  all 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age? 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 


amendment  of  the  law  in  this  man- 
ner while  it  was  pending  before  the 
Legislature  were  badly  advised, 
^ven  if  their  advice  came,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  says,  from  ''magistrates  and 
others  interested  in  children's  work." 


For  eleven  summers  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  has  made  it  his  self-imposed 
task  to  see  that  pure,  fresh  milk  is 
given  to  the  little  folk  of  New 
York's  poor.  Last  Saturday  marked 
the  close  of  the  season  and  ten  of 
the  fourteen  milk  stations  carried  on 
throughout  the  city  were  closed ;  the 
remainder  will  continue  throughout 
the  winter.  Nine  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  and  forty  bot- 
tles of  pasteurized  milk  and  milk 
foods  were  dispensed,  besides  one 
million  glasses,  roughly  estimated, 
of  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  con- 
sumed at  the  stations.  Seventy  em- 
ployees were  required  to  make  this 
work  effective  and  the  entire  output 
of  one  large  dairy  was  contracted 
for.  Mr.  Straus  permits  those  who 
will  not  accept  the  milk  gratuitously 
to  pay  one  cent  a  bottle  for  it.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  milk  has  been 
distributed  to  the  ailing  children  of 
the  tenements  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  All  physicians 
practicing  among  the  poor,  the  sum- 
mer corps  of  physicians  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  charitable 
societies  have  co-operated. 

What  some  of  the  results  have 
been  are  summarized  in  a  statement 
by  Dr.  J.  Corwin  Mabey,  associate 
of  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  who  has 
been  carrying  on  an  investigation  in 
this  field.    He  says: 

"I  believe  the*  low  death  rate 
among  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is 
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The  officer  has  power  to  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  those  committed  to 
his  custody. 

Out  of  twenty-five  persons  who 
have  been  under  probation  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  for  periods  varying 
from  one  to  six  months,  only  three 
were  committed  before  their  terms 
of  probation  had  expired,  and  two 
subsequently. 

Cooperation  with  private  institu- 
tions is  possible  in  aggravated 
cases  of  intoxication.  A  mid- 
dle-aged woman  who  has  a  re- 
spectable home  and  grown  children 
was  placed. on  probation  for  this  of- 
fense. As  she  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  stop  drinking  she  was  placed  in 
the  private  home  conducted  by  the 
Women's  Prison  Association.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  she  returned  to 
her  faniily,  took  the  pledge,  and  her 
conduct  since  then  has  been  satis- 
factory. The  same  co-operation  may 
be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  case 
of  disorderly  women  who,  largely 
on  account  of  their  poverty  or  lack 
of  practical  training,  have  come  to 
such  a  condition.  As  with  non-sup- 
port caseSj  discharges  on  probation, 
before  a  prisoner  has  served  his  en- 
tire term,  are  more  satisfactory  than 
unconditional  discharges,  fre(fuently 
made  at  the  request  of  a  relative  or 
interested  person. 

By  a  special  provision  of  the  pro- 
bation law  persons  fined  small 
amounts,  generally  for  intoxication, 
may  be  paroled  in  custody  of  the 
probation  officer  to  pay  their  fines 
within  a  certain  tinw.  By  this 
means  a  man  is  saved  the  disgrace 
of  imprisonment,  he  keeps  his  em- 
plo3mient  which  he  would  otherwise 
lose,  and  the  city  is  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  his  confinement.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  a  man  with  any 
degree    of    respectability    generally 


has  friends  who  advance  his  fine 
within  a  few  hours  after  he  is  im- 
prisoned. It  is  also  necessary  to 
spend  considerable  time  in  investi- 
gating such  cases  and  in  collecting 
fines,  and  the  results  are  hardly  to 
be  compared  with  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  cases  of  non-support 
and  disorderly- conduct.  Moreover, 
two-thirds  of  the  persons  fined  for 
intoxication  at  Essex  Market  Court 
come  from  the  shifting  population 
of  the  Bowery  who  have  an  irregu- 
lar and  low  grade  of  employment. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
whole  treatment  of  drunkenness  in 
New  York  is  still  in  its  elementary 
stages  as  compared  with  the  careful 
investigation  and  thorough  treat- 
ment given  for  the  past  ten  years  in 
Boston  police  courts. 

One  of  the  police  magistrates  has 
declared  *  that  an  agent  of  a  chari- 
table society  ought  to  be  stationed 
in  each  police  court  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  cases  of  destitution. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  al- 
together with  this  statement,  since 
families  needing  assistance  gener- 
ally go  directly  to  relief-giving  so- 
cieties, the  idea  indicates  •  another 
branch  of  work  which  the  writer  as 
probation  officer  has  profitably  taken 
up.  Aside  from  his  duties  of  secur- 
ing aid  for  destitute  families  which 
come  indirectly  under  his  care,  and 
of  assisting  in  providing  employ- 
ment for  heads  of  families^  cases  of 
the  most  acute  poverty  have  not  in- 
frequently come  to  his  attention.  A 
recent  case  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  nineteen  years  of  age,  above 
the  average  in  respectability,  who, 
with  a  six-weeks-old  infant,  had 
been  forced  to  ask  lodging  at  a  police 
station.  Another  instance  was  that 
of  a  feeble-minded  young  woman, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  was 
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secured  admittance  into  a  city  insti- 
tution and  permanent  care,  after 
serving  a  short  sentence  in  prison. 
The  woman  was  an  old  rounder, 
having  ser\'ed  no  less  than  seven 
short  sentences  from  one  court  for 
vagrancy  or  intoxication.  A  mid- 
dle-aged man  under  arrest  for  twice 
attempting  to  commit  suicide  was 
secured  temporary  care  and  regu- 
lar employment. 

Homeless  men  of  respectability, 
who  are  properly  subjects  for  chari- 
table assistance  rather  than  for  com- 
mitment to  the  workhouse,  are  occa- 
sionally brought  to  court  from  the 
city  lodging-house  to  be  committed 
as  vagrants.  These  men  are  as- 
sisted by  the  probation  officer 
through  such  an  institution  as  the 
Bowery  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Such  general 
charitable  work  on  his  part  relieves 
considerably  the  forbidding  and 
hopeless  atmosphere  of  the  police 
court. 

The  foregoing  indicates  the  wide 
scope  of  a  probation  officer's  work, 
and  the  necessity  for  having  a  man 
in  the  position  who  is  specially 
trained  and  interested  in  his  work. 
He  must  expect  to  spend  long  hours 
in  attendance  on  the  court  and 
longer  hours  in  the  proper  investi- 
gation and  treatment  of  his  cases. 

What  the  present  probation  sys- 
tem in  New  York  lacks  as  regards 
efficiency  of  its  present  officers  may 
l)e  made  up  by  further  training  and 
experience  and  by  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates. 
Where  the  present  system  fails  is  in 
obliging  an  officer  to  follow  the 
magistrate  from  court  to  court  under 
the  circuit*  system.  There  should  be 
stationed  permanently  at  each  court 
one  probation  officer  at  least  who 
can  concentrate  his  efforts  and  know 
his    district    thoroughly.      Two    or 


three  women  officers  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  women's  cases.  They 
all  should  be  responsible  to  a  head 
probation  officer,  and  should  receive 
a  liberal  salary,  placing  them  above 
any  temptation  or  suspicion  of 
wrong  dealing,  as  the  work  is  es- 
sentially confidential  and  easily 
lends  itself  to  sharp  practice.  These 
particular  features  have  been  carried 
out  with  success  in  Boston.  It  is, 
howeVfer,  the  belief  of  many  that 
political  conditions  in  New  York 
prevent  establishing  the  system  on 
such  radical  lines. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the 
present  probation  law  is  its  failure 
to  provide  for  offenders  under  six- 
teen. Granting  the  value  of  the  pro- 
bation idea,  it  is  ridiculous  to  give 
older  persons  a  chance  to  lead  an  up- 
right life  and  to  deny  the  oppor- 
tunity to  young  offenders,  who  are 
much  more  sure  to  profit  by  such 
treatment. 

New  York  cannot  afford  to  be  be- 
hind Chicago  and  other  large  cities 
in  its  treatment  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, and  a  definite  system  of  proba- 
tion under  a  probation  law  for  chil- 
dren should,  by  all  means,  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Children's  Court, 
which  has  been  established  in  this 
city.  

k  PROTEST  FROM  MR.  JENKINS. 


The  preceding  article  by  Mr. 
King,  particularly  the  last  two 
paragraphs,  has  called  forth  a  pro- 
test from  the  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Societv  for  the  Preven- 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Mr.  E. 
Fellows  Jenkins.  In  a  letter,  Mr. 
Jenkins  submits  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

**  ( I )  There  is  no  defect  in  the 
prol)ation  law  as  relates  to  children 
or  offenders  under  the  age  of  six- 
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teen.  The  law  which  was  passed  in 
the  Legislature  of  1901  in  relation  to 
this  subject  was  specially  amended 
not  to  include  children,  at  the  re- 
quest of  magistrates  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  children's  work,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  such  a  law. 

''(2)  The  matter  of  probation  as 
relates  to  the  magistrates'  courts' 
has  been  fully  covered  for  many 
years  by  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, who  are  attached  to  each 
court,  and  do  not,  as  Mr.  King  criti- 
cises, follow  magistrates  from  court 
to  court ;  and  are,  therefore,  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  they  work,  and  as  well  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  to  which 
thev  are  attached. 

*'(3)  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  magistrates  for  years  not  to  hold 
many  youthful  offenders  for  trial 
where  the  environment  was  good 
and  the  offender's  record,  upon  in- 
vestigation, also  proved  good,  but  to 
discharge  with  a  warning.  In  all 
cases  an  investigation  is  made,  and 
a  record  produced  by  the  officers  of 
the  Society  mentioned  before  the 
holding  for  trial,  if  such  be  the  case. 
Subsequently  this  record,  with  any 
additions  thereto,  is  presented  to  the 
trial  court,  and  upon  it,  in  many 
cases,  the  courts  or  magistrates  base 
their  action. 

''(4)  New  York  is  not  behind 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities  in  the 
treatment  of  its  juvenile  offenders; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  first 
state  to  pass  laws  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  law  which  prevents  the 
child  under  sixteen  from  being 
placed  in  prison  or  confinement  in 
any  court  room  or  in  any  vehicle  for 
transportation  in  company  with 
adults   was   passed   at   its   instance 


(Penal  Code,  sec.  291,  sub.  6). 
Again,  it  was  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  secure  laws  at  the  instance 
of  the  Society  permitting  children 
to  be  tried  separate  and  apart  from 
adults,  and  that  a  separate  docket 
and  record  should  be  kept  of  such 
cases  (Penal  Code,  sec.  291,  sub. 
7).  It  further  procured  (see  the 
same  section)  the  preference  of  all 
cases  where  children  were  charged 
with  crime  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
that  they  should  be  tried  first,  be- 
fore all  magistrates'  courts  and 
tribunals  in  the  state;  in  fact,  all  of 
the  laws,  both  in  Chicago  and  other 
states  and  cities  where  any  juvenile 
courts  have  been  established,  have 
taken  as  their  basis  the  New  York 
laws,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Massachusetts. 

**(5)  Now  as  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  probation  system  as  re- 
lates to  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  since  January  i,  probation 
methods  have  been  in  full  operation. 
."(6)  In  the  Children's  Court, 
which  is  practically  a  branch  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  opened 
on  September  i,  these  probation 
methods  will  be  fully  carried  out, 
and  the  writer,  who  is  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer,  will  endeavor  to  see 
that  there  will  be  special  assistants 
to  take  care  of  all  cases  that  the 
magistrates  may  deem  wise  to  place 
upon  parole  or  probation  without  any 
additional  expense  to  the  already 
overburdened  city  of  New  York. 

"(7)  Probation,  as  applied  to 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  states,  as 
relates  to  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  during  the  past  year,  by  rea- 
son of  the  large  number  of  probation 
officers  appointed  by  the  courts,  has 
not  proved  a  success,  but  has  result- 
ed in  an  unusual  increase  of  arrests. 
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many  for  very  frivolous  offences, 
and  it  would  appear  was  only  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  the  probation 
officers  to  make  a  record  as  to  the 
number  of  children  taken  in  charge; 
pairticularly  so  does  this  relate,  as 
reported,  to  Chicago,  where  the 
number  of  arrests  increased  over 
fifty  per  cent.  Surely  we  do  not  de- 
sire any  such  result  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  magistrates  who  have  charge  of 
the  so-called  Children's  Court,  or, 
more  properly,  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  First  Division,  Children's 
Part,  will  be  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  court  and  its  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, so  that  it  will  be  an  example 
for  others.  That  certainly  is  the  de- 
sire of  all  who  have  anjrthing  to  do 
with  its  operation." 

Mr.  Jenkins  Tias  expressed  his  es- 
timation of  the  value  of  probation- 
work  for  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  a  letter  to  the  Even- 
ing Post  published  in  connection 
with  his  first  semi-annual  report  as 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions.  The  report 
shows  that  during  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1902,  sixty  boys 
and  five  girls  were  released  on  pro- 
bation. **Of  the  boys,"  says  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, '*fifty-eight  were  charged  with 
larceny  and  burglary,  and  of  the 
girls,  three  were  similarly  charged; 
the  remaining  children  were  ar- 
rested for  miscellaneous  offences, 
such  as  assault  and  being  suspicious 
persons.  Fourteen  boys  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  their  release 
on  parole  and  have  been  taken  into 
custody,  brought  before  your 
Honors,  and  sent  to  institutions. 
The  remaining  children  have  re- 
ported, with  varying  regularity,  as 
well  as  could  be  expected,  and  in- 


vestigations show  that  all  of  them 
are  now  behaving  well.  Most 
of  those  who  have  been  employed 
when  released  in  my  custody  are 
now  in  employment,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  schools,  and  have  regu- 
larly attended  until  the  session 
ended.  There  is  now  no  complaint 
to  make  of  the  above-named  Chil- 
dren, although  some  of  them  re- 
quire constant  looking  after,  and 
all  of  their  parents  are  satisfied  with 
their  associations,  their  progress  at 
school  and  at  work,  and  their  con- 
ditions generally.  To  keep  track 
of  the  children  now  on  release  on 
probation  becomes  very  exacting 
and  rather  complicated  as  the  num- 
ber released  grows  larger,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  gratifying  to  observe, 
as  I  do,  the  improvement  in  so  many 
cases  of  children  who  have  erred  but 
once." 

The  experience  gained  in  the  six 
months  covered  by  this  report,  and 
in  his  previous  work  for  the  So- 
ciety with  which  he  is  connected,  led 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  make  the  following 
observations  in  his  letter  to  the 
Evening  Post: 

"These  reports  relate,  of  course, 
only  to  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  I  might  say  that  I  find 
probation,  as  applied  to  children  be- 
tween twelve  and  sixteen,  of  very 
great  benefit,  but  have  serious  doubts 
in  relation  to  probation  for  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve.  They  have 
not  reached  the  years  of  understand- 
ing, so  that  they  can  appreciate  the 
leniency  exercised  by  the  court  nor 
the  obedience  that  is  necessary  to  the 
probation  order;  and  a  great  detri- 
ment to  a  successful  working  under 
the  ages  mentioned  is  the  fact  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  environ- 
ment is  bad  and  the  parents  them- 
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selves  are  of  such  a  class  that  they 
will  not  aid  the  probation  officer  in 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  result. 
Without  their  aid,  very  little  can  be 
accomplished.  The  only  hope  for 
such  children,  when  the  crime  is 
grave,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  to 
separate  them  entirely  from  the  bad 
environment  at  home  and  place  them 
under  some  discipline  which  may  or 
may  not,  as  thfe  case  may  be,  accom- 
plish a  satisfactory  result." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  Charities,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins said,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  probation  work  is  carried 
on:  '*A11  the  children  are  assigned 
to  the  custody  of  the  chief  probation 
officer,  and  are  required  to  report 
regularly  at  the  office  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  School  children  are  re- 
quired to  report  each  Saturday, 
and  thos€  at  work,  each  Sunday. 
They  report  to  the  chief  probation 
officer  in  person  if  he  is  at  the  office, 
otherwise  either  to  the  chief  clerk, 
or  to  the  reception  clerk  in  the  office 
on  the  first  floor. 

'*In  addition  each  probationer  is 
visited  once  in  two  weeks  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Society.  But  any  child 
who  fails  to  report  is  visited  at  once 
and  the  reason  ascertained,  if  he 
can  be  located.  The  child  is  visited, 
whenever  such  an  assignment  is  pos- 
sible, by  the  officer  who  made  the 
original  investigation  at  the  time 
the  act  was  committed  which  re- 
sulted in  bringing  the  child  before 
the  court.  We  regard  that  officer, 
because^ of  his  knowledge  of  the 
home  conditions,  as  best  fitted  to 
have  oversight  of  the  child. 

"We  have  found  work  for  chil- 
dren in  some  instances  and  expect 
to  do  more  in  that  line  in  the  future. 


There  is  but  little  hope  of  good  re- 
sults from  probation  where  the 
home  influence  is  not  good,  where 
the  parents  cannot  impress  upon 
the  child  the  nature  of  his  relation 
to  the  probation  officer  and  to  the 
court.  We  have  had  the  parents  of 
such  children  before  us  at  the  office 
and  attempted  to  impress  upon  them 
these  facts  and  the  importance  of 
requiring  their  children  to  report 
regularly,  and  usually  with  little 
success. 

"Children  are  selected  for  proba- 
tion, .sometimes  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  judge,  and  sometimes  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Society. 
The  Society,  of  course,  favors  such 
procedure  only  in  cases  where  the 
home  surroundings  and  the  age  of 
the  child  are  such  as  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  favorable  issue." 


REJOINDERS  FROM  CHICAGO. 


In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Timothy  D. 
Hurley,  until  recently  chief  proba- 
tion officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicago,  sent  to  Charities  in 
answer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Jenkins's'  letter,  which  appears 
above,  there  is  the  following  state- 
ment : 

**Mr.  Jenkins  should  know  that 
the  probation  officers,  as  such,  make 
no  arrests,  hence  they  should  not  be 
charged  with  a  desire  to  make  a 
record.  Children  are  arrested  in 
Chicago  by  police  officers  on  com- 
plaint made  in  proper  form,  or 
when  the  child  is  caught  in  the  act 
of  committing  the  oflfence,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  In 
such  cases  the  child  is  arrested  by 
an  officer  of  the  law  especially 
authorized  to  make  arrests,  not 
however  a  probation  officer,  whose 
duty  is  to  visit  the  children  after 
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having  been  paroled  by  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

'*The  statement  that  the  arrests 
during  the  past  year  increased  fifty 
per  cent  has  no  foundation  in  fact; 
it  must  have  emanated  from  some 
enemy  of  the  court.  The  fact  is 
that  during,  the  existence  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Law  in  Chicago, 
less  than  2,500  children  annually 
have  come  before  the  court.  One 
half  of  this  number  were  dependent 
children,  without  home  or  proper 
parental  care,  simply  requiring  the 
necessaries  of  life,  leaving  1,200  or 
1,300  delinquent  children  actually 
arrested  and  brought  before  the 
court.  Of  this  number  less  than 
twelve  each  year  were  committed 
to  the  County  Jail.  Previous  to  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  at  least  600 
children  each  year  were  committed 
to  the  County  Jail  awaiting  trial ;  be- 
sides hundreds  of  children  were  con- 
fined from  time  to  time  in  police 
cells,  stations,  and  other  places  of 
detention. 

"Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  child  under  twelve  years  of 
age  should  be  placed  on  probation 
as  well  as  a  child  over  that  age 
whether  the  case  be  dependent  or 
delinquent.  Dependency  or  delin- 
quency in  most  cases  is  caused  by 
the  home  environment,  and  a  pro- 
bation oflScer  can  do  much  toward 
improving  these  conditions  so  that 
the  child  mav  be  benefited.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  work  of  a  pro- 
bation officer  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  adult  in  the  home  as  with  the 
child  that  is  paroled.  The  para- 
mount question  in  all  cases  is,  *Is 
the  familv  financially  able  to  support 
the  child?'  If  so,  then  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  the  sur- 
roundincrs  of  the  child  chaneed  so  as 
to   make   the   home   such   that   the 


child  may  be  safely  left  under  the 
care  of  its  own  parents.  No  foster- 
parent  or  institution  can  give  a  child 
that  love  or  care  that  the  natural 
parent  can  bestow  upon  their  oflf- 
spring." 

From  another  correspondent  in 
Chicago  we  have  the  following: 

*The  enthusiasm  among  chari- 
table people  which  has  followed  the 
inauguration  of  our  Juvenile  Court 
has  doubtless  led  us  into  some  ex- 
tremes. The  operation  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Law  has  been  so 
plainly  beneficial  that  persons  whose 
discretion  may  not  be  of  the  sound- 
est have  here  and  there  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  strict  limitations  which 
must  be  set  upon  it.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  children  have  been  in 
some  instances  unwisely  arrested. 
Too  much  dependence  has  been 
placed  upon  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  the  law  and  not  enough  upon 
the  need  of  personal  service  in  the 
way  of  friendly  counsel  and  guidance. 

*That  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  arrests  of  children 
under  the  operation  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law,  was  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  was  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable. Had  there  not  been  a  need 
of  dealing  more  definitely  and  com- 
prehensively with  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children,  the 
Juvenile  Court  Law  would  not 
have  been  enacted.  To  secure 
for  a  child  the  benefit  of  the 
action  of  tlie  court,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  most  instances  that  the  child 
must  be  arrested.  The  charge  in  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
is  that  the  child  is  dependent  or 
neglected,  not  that  it  is  delinquent. 
Of  course  you  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  history  of  chari- 
table and  correctional  effort  to  know 
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that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
arrests  is  not  in  itself  significant, 
b.ut  becomes  significant  only  when 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  conditions 
which  surround  and  lead  up  to  the 
result  which  is  seen  in  the  increased 
number  of  arrests." 


MAYOR  LOW  ON  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


"Talks"  upon  municipal  matters, 
in  the  way  of  informal  weekly  state- 
ments given  out  to  the  daily  papers, 
have  been  the  novel  means  made  use 
of  by  Mayor  Low  to  take  the  people 
of  Greater  New  York  in  some  meas- 
ure into  his  confidence  and  to  share 
with  them  the  problems  facing  a 
reform  administration. 

In  so  far  as  these  problems  are 
common  to  other  American  cities, 
the  "talks"  have  had  more  than  a 
local  interest.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  statement  given  out  last 
week  from  the  Mayor's  office,  in 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  winter 
by  a  discussion  of  the  city's  health. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
New  York  City  the  Department  of 
Health. is  distinct  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  and  from 
"Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,"  a 
department  embracing  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  city.  Mr.  Low  re- 
viewed the  situation  with  respect  to 
hospital  provision  for  contagious 
diseases,  outlined  in  the  issue  of 
Charities  of  September  6,  and  also 
touched  upon  the  vital  question  of 
consumption  and  its  prevention. 
The  statement  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  effort  to  promote  the  public 
health  takes  two  forms — prevention 
of  disease  and  its  cure.  Of  the  two, 
the  first  is,  in  a  sense,  much  the  more 


important;  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
it  is  both  easier  and  better  to  create 
conditions  that  make  for  health  than 
it  is  to  cure  people  after  they  have 
been  taken  sick. 

"The  two-fold  duties  of  the 
Health  Department  are  partly  sani- 
tary; that  is,  the  effort  is  made  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  danger- 
ous organisms  from  getting  a  chance 
to  attack  the  people;  and  they  are 
partly  medical;  that  is,  the  effort 
is  made  to  limit  the  spread  of  such 
disease  as  may  actually  get  a  foot- 
hold in  the  city.  The  Department 
of  Health  is  the  department  mainly 
charged  with  these  duties;  *it  re- 
quires, however,  the  active  co- 
operation of  other  departments  as 
well.  The  Water  Department,  for 
example,  must  keep  the  water  sup- 
ply free  from  contamination;  the 
Sewer  Bureaus  must  keep  the  sew- 
ers and  catch-basiits  clean;  and  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  must 
keep  the  streets  as  free  as  possible 
from  animal  matter  and  dirt. 

"The  work  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  apart  from  the  record  of 
vital  statistics,  divides  itself  into 
sanitary  and  medical  inspection.  On 
the  sanitary  side,  it  aims  to  correct 
defective  plumbing  and  drainage, 
and  other  matters  likely  to  affect  the 
health  of  households.  It  has  for  its 
allies  in  this  field  the  Building  De- 
partment and  the  Tenement-house 
Department:  It  inspects  foods,  such 
as  milk,  meat,  and  even  bottled 
waters,-  and  has  power  to  destioy  the 
bad  and  to  compel  the  use  by  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  of  methods 
calculated  to  produce  good  and 
wholesome  meat  and  drink.  It  has 
power  to  suppress  nuisances,  such 
as  arc  caused  by  offensive  trades,  by 
excessive  noise,  and  the  like.  Among 
all  these  lines,  the  Health  Depart- 
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ment  is  exceptionally  effective  at  the 
present  time. 

"But  the  effort  to  prevent  disease  is 
not  confined  to  sanitary  measures,  im- 
portant as  these  efforts  are.  Disease 
is  attacked,  also,  in  its  own  domain. 
Small-pox  might  easily  have  been 
epidemic  in  the  city  last  spring,  ex- 
cept for  the  great  activity  of  the 
Health  Department  Cases  were  very 
numerous,  as  it  was.  The  free-vac- 
cinating corps  performed  700,000 
vaccinations  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  as  against  300,000  in 
the  spring  of  1901.  As  a  result,  the 
threatened  epidemic  was  held  in 
check. 

"Diphtheria,  as  well,  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  medical  attack,  directed 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  modern 
medical  science.  So  recently  as  1894 
the  deaths  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  from  diphtheria  and  croup 
amounted  to  2,900.  This  year,  in 
the  first  six  months,  there  were  only 
589  deaths  from  those  diseases.  In 
this  case  the  Department  of  Health 
co-operates  with  the  private  physi- 
cians of  the  city,  by  conducting  ex- 
aminations in  the  laboratories  of  the- 
Department  of  matter  taken  from 
the  throat  of  the  patient.  As  many 
as  16,000  cultures,  so  called,  have 
been  examined  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  the  system  of  culture 
collection  and  report  thereon  has 
been  reorganized  and  extended  all 
over  the  city,  so  that  physicians  ob- 
tain the  information  they  need  much 
more  promptly  than  heretofore.  The 
Department  also  has  treated  with 
antitoxin  directly  411  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  the  poorer  tenement- 
house  districts,  and  these  show  a 
very  low  mortality. 

"This  leads  me  to  point  out  the 
great  need  of  the  city  for  more  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  the  treat- 


ment of  infectious  diseases.  London 
has  6,500  beds  for  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases,  or,  one  bed  for 
each  1,000  of  pppulation;  the  city 
of  New  York  has  only  750  such 
beds,  or  one  for  each  5,000  of  popu- 
uation.  London  is  engaged  in  add- 
ing 1,500  beds  to  its  present  supply, 
and  New  York,  through  an  issue  of 
bonds  authorized  this  year,  is  add- 
ing 225  beds.  In  London,  this  year, 
out  of  nearly  20,000  cases  of  in-  . 
fectious  disease,  nearly  eighty  per 
cent  were  treated  in  hospitals;  in 
New  York,  only  nine  and  one-half 
per  cent  were  so  treated. 

"Modern  sanitary  science  de- 
mands the  increasing  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  in  hospitals. 
Not  less  than  $2,000,000  ought  to 
be  spent  within  the  next  three  years 
for  infectious  disease  hospitals  alone, 
to  make  good  New  York's  appalling 
deficiencies  in  this  direction. 

"The  alternatives  open  to  the  city 
are:  (i)  To  go  without  these  hos- 
pitals; (2)  to  pay  for  them  through 
the  tax  levy;  or  (3)  to  increase  the 
city's  borrowing  capacity,  so  that 
the  cost  of  them  may  be  distributed 
over  many  years. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  conscience  of 
New  York,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  good  judgment,  will  not  suffer 
the  city  to  be  less  than  one-fifth  as 
thoughtful  of  its  sick  poor  and  of 
its  own  health  as  the  city  of  London. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  these  hos- 
pitals cannot  be  erected  through  the 
tax  levy.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  duty, 
therefore,  for  the  city  to  place  itself 
in  a  position  to  be  able  to  avail  of 
the  credit  allowed  to  it  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  and  to  place  itself 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  front 
rank  of  cities  that  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life." 
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of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  Men- 
dicancy agents,  are  engaged  pri- 
marily in  prosecutions  under  the 
criminal  law.  To  protect  children 
from  cruelty  and  to  prevent  street 
mendicancy  requires  agents  who 
are  police  officers,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent detectives  and  prosecuting  offi- 
cials. Their  attitude,  if  they  are 
zealous  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  proper  duties,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  pro- 
bation officers.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  may  not  be  kind-hearted, 
sympathetic,  and  endowed  per- 
sonally with  all  the  virtues  of  a 
good  probation  officer.  They  are 
brought  necessarily,  however,  into 
a  different  relation  with  those 
whom  they  arrest,  and  against 
whom  they  are  required  to  give 
testimony.  They  are  necessarily 
and  properly  a  source  of  constant 
terror  to  evil  doers,  and  of  dread 
even  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be  only  venal  offenders. 
The  recent  assault  on  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  and  other 
attacks  on  the  agents  of  both  so- 
cieties who  are  engaged  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  sufficiently  illustrate 
their  position  in  relation  to  accused 
persons.  •  It  is  essentially  that  of 
police  officers.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  exceptional  instances  effi- 
cient probation  work  can  be  done 
by  policemen  and  by  the  class  of 
agents  just  described.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  exceptional  instances  only, 
and  those  who  undertake  it  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  under  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  placed  under 
probation,  when  the  probation  offi- 
cer is  either  a  member  of  the  regu- 


lar police  force,  or  the  agent  of  a 
society  engaged  primarily  in  pros- 
ecuting criminal  actions,  the  result 
will  inevitably  be  perfunctory  work 
or  none  at  all.  This  is  speedily  to 
make  a  farce  of  the  whole  thirig.  An 
efficient  probation  system  tmder 
which  adults  and  children  may  be 
prevented  from  crime,  is  a  worthy 
object  of  municipal  expenditure 
and  would  yield  good  returns  on  its 
comparatively  small  cost.  A  form 
of  probation  in  which  those  who 
are  nominally  under  probation  are 
practically  in  the  position  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  is  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  penal  system  of  the 
community — ^not  a  source  of 
strength.  • 

Genuine  probation  is  reformative, 
not  repressive.  It  treats  the  family 
as  a  unit,  and  whether  the  offender 
happens  to  be  an  adult  or  a  child, 
it  aims  actively  to  improve  the 
family  conditions  and  to  transform 
an  unfavorable  environment  into  a 
favorable  one.  It  would  extend  to 
the  promising  child  even  in  a 
bad  home,  for  precisely  there  such 
an  influence  is  most  needed.  If 
there  is  a  financial  income  either 
from  natural  or  from  charitable 
sources  sufficient  to  keep  the  family 
intact,  and  if  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  act  for  which  the  of- 
fender has  been  tried  was  the  re- 
sult of  impulse,  or  of  bad  en- 
vironment, or  of  some  accidental 
and  temporal  cause,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  a  probation  officer  should 
be  tried.  The  offender  under  such 
a  system  will  be  released  on  certain 
definite  conditions,  and  the  proba- 
tion officer  will  see  that  those  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  He  will  not 
be  a  mere  looker-on,  or  a  defective, 
but  an  active  s)mipathetic  helper. 
He  will  become  familiar  with   the 
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home  life,  the  antecedents,  and  the 
companions  of  his  charge,  especially 
if  a  minor.  The  great  danger  in 
probation  work,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  a  correspondent  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  both  probation 
and  in  the  placing-out  of  children, 
is  identical  in  these  two  important 
fields,  that  it  will  be  superficicU. 

To  prevent  this  result  in  New 
York  City  we  are  iii  favor  of  the 
changes  in  the  present  law  to 
which  we  have  called  attention. 
For  the  reasons  pointed  out  we  can- 
not accept  Mr.  Jenkins's  contention 
that  there  is  now  in  this  city  in  oper- 
ation a  satisfactory  probation  sys- 
tem for  those  who  are  under  sixteen. 
His  own  statement  of  the  plan  car- 
ried out  by  his  Society  is  convincing 
evidence  that  it  is  not  probation  as  we 
have  described  it  and  as  all  who  be- 
lieve in  it  certainly  desire  that  it 
should  be. 

Moreover,  out  of  more  than  one 
hundred  defendants  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  during  its  first  week, 
according  to  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
only  one  was  placed  on  probation, 
while  three  were  discharged  on 
parole,  and  a  large  number — ^thirty- 
six —  were  discharged  under  sus- 
pended sentence.  Certainly  many 
of  these  were  suitable  subjects  for 
probation,  if  there  are  any  such  in 
any  court.  •  Again,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise — even  if  the  benefits  of  a 
good  probation  system  were  actually 
now  available  in  Man*hattan  and 
Bronx  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children — is  this  .  a  reason  why  a' 
general  probation  law,  applicable  to 
the  entire  state,  should  be  impaired 
by  excepting  from  its  provisions  all 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age? 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 


amendment  of  the  law  in  this  man- 
ner while  it  was  pending  before  the 
Legislature  were  badly  advised, 
^ven  if  their  advice  came,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  says,  from  ''magistrates  and 
others  interested  in  children's  work." 


For  eleven  summers  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  has  made  it  his  self-imposed 
task  to  see  that  pure,  fresh  milk  is 
given  to  the  little  folk  of  New 
York's  poor.  Last  Saturday  marked 
the  close  of  the  season  and  ten  of 
the  fourteen  milk  stations  carried  on 
throughout  the  city  were  closed ;  the 
remainder  will  continue  throughout 
the  winter.  Nine  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  and  forty  bot- 
tles of  pasteurized  milk  and  milk 
foods  were  dispensed,  besides  one 
million  glasses,  roughly  estimated, 
of  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  con- 
sumed at  the  stations.  Seventy  em- 
ployees were  required  to  make  this 
work  effective  and  the  entire  output 
of  one  large  dairy  was  contracted 
for.  Mr.  Straus  permits  those  who 
will  not  accept  the  milk  gratuitously 
to  pay  one  cent  a  bottle  for  it.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  milk  has  been 
distributed  to  the  ailing  children  of 
the  tenements  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  All  physicians 
practicing  among  the  poor,  the  sum- 
mer corps  of  physicians  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  charitable 
societies  have  co-operated. 

What  some  of  the  results  have 
been  are  summarized  in  a  statement 
by  Dr.  J,  Corwin  Mabey,  associate 
of  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  who  has 
been  carrying  on  an  investigation  in 
this  field.    He  says: 

"I  believe  the*  low  death  rate 
among  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is 
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of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  Men- 
dicancy agents,  are  engaged  pri- 
marily in  prosecutions  under  the 
criminal  law.  To  protect  children 
from  cruelty  and  to  prevent  street 
mendicancy  requires  agents  who 
are  police  officers,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent detectives  and  prosecuting  offi- 
cials. Their  attitude,  if  they  are 
zealous  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  proper  duties,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  pro- 
bation officers.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  may  not  be  kind-hearted, 
sympathetic,  and  endowed  per- 
sonally with  all  the  virtues  of  a 
good  probation  officer.  They  are 
brought  necessarily,  however,  into 
a  different  relation  with  those 
whom  they  arrest,  and  against 
whom  they  are  required  to  give 
testimony.  They  are  necessarily 
and  properly  a  source  of  constant 
terror  to  evil  doers,  and  of  dread 
even  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be  only  venal  offenders. 
The  recent  assault  on  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  and  other 
attacks  on  the  agents  of  both  so- 
cieties who  are  engaged  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  sufficiently  illustrate 
their  position  in  relation  to  accused 
persons.  *  It  is  essentially  that  of 
police  officers.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  exceptional  instances  effi- 
cient probation  work  can  be  done 
by  policemen  and  by  the  class  of 
agents  just  described.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  exceptional  instances  only, 
and  those  who  undertake  it  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  under  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  placed  under 
probation,  when  the  probation  offi- 
cer is  either  a  member  of  the  regu- 


lar police  force,  or  the  agent  of  a 
society  engaged  primarily  in  pros- 
ecuting criminal  actions,  the  result 
will  inevitably  be  perfunctory  work 
or  none  at  all.  This  is  speedily  to 
make  a  farce  of  the  whole  thirig.  An 
efficient  probation  system  under 
which  adults  and  children  may  be 
prevented  from  crime,  is  a  worthy 
object  of  municipal  expenditure 
and  would  yield  good  returns  on  its 
comparatively  small  cost.  A  form 
of  probation  in  which  those  who 
are  nominally  under  probation  are 
practically  in  the  position  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  is  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  penal  system  of  the 
community — not  a  source  of 
strength.  • 

Genuine  probation  is  reformative, 
not  repressive.  It  treats  the  family 
as  a  unit,  and  whether  the  offender 
happens  to  be  an  adult  or  a  child, 
it  aims  actively  to  improve  the 
family  conditions  and  to  transform 
an  unfavorable  environment  into  a 
favorable  one.  It  would  extend  to 
the  promising  child  even  in  a 
bad  home,  for  precisely  there  such 
an  influence  is  most  needed.  If 
there  is  a  financial  income  either 
from  natural  or  from  charitable 
sources  sufficient  to  keep  the  family 
intact,  and  if  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  act  for  which  the  of- 
fender has  been  tried  was  the  re- 
sult of  impulse,  or  of  bad  en- 
vironment, or  of  some  accidental 
and  temporal  cause,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  a  probdtion  officer  should 
be  tried.  The  offender  under  such 
a  system  will  be  released  on  certain 
definite  conditions,  and  the  proba- 
tion officer  will  see  that  those  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  He  will  not 
be  a  mere  looker-on,  or  a  detfective, 
but  an  active  s)mipathetic  helper. 
He  will   become  familiar  with   the 
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home  life,  the  antecedents,  and  the 
companions  of  his  charge,  especially 
if  a  minor.  The  great  danger  in 
probation  work,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  a  correspondent  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  both  probation 
and  in  the  placing-out  of  children, 
is  identical  in  these  two  important 
fields,  that  it  will  be  superficial. 

To  prevent  this  result  in  New 
York  City  we  are  iii  favor  of  the 
changes  in  the  present  law  to 
which  we  have  called  attention. 
For  the  reasons  pointed  out  we  can- 
not accept  Mr.  Jenkins's  contention 
that  there  is  now  in  this  city  in  oper- 
ation a  satisfactory  probation  sys- 
tem for  those  who  are  under  sixteen. 
His  own  statement  of  the  plan  car- 
ried out  by  his  Society  is  convincing 
evidence  that  it  is  not  probation  as  we 
have  described  it  and  as  all  who  be- 
lieve in  it  certainly  desire  that  it 
should  be. 

Moreover,  out  of  more  than  one 
hundred  defendants  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  during  its  first  week, 
according  to  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
only  one  was  placed  on  probation, 
while  three  were  discharged  on 
parole,  and  a  large  number — thirty- 
six —  were  discharged  under  sus- 
pended sentence.  Certainly  many 
of  these  were  suitable  subjects  for 
probation,  if  there  are  any  such  in 
any  court.  •  Again,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise — even  if  the  benefits  of  a 
good  probation  system  were  actually 
now  available  in  Man*hattan  and 
Bronx  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children — is  this  .  a  reason  why  a' 
general  probation  law,  applicable  to 
the  entire  state,  should  be  impaired 
by  excepting  from  its  provisions  all 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age? 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 


amendment  of  the  law  in  this  man- 
ner while  it  was  pending  before  the 
Legislature  were  badly  advised, 
^ven  if  their  advice  came,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  says,  from  ''magistrates  and 
others  interested  in  children's  work." 


For  eleven  summers  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  has  made  it  his  self-imposed 
task  to  see  that  pure,  fresh  milk  is 
given  to  the  little  folk  of  New 
York's  poor.  Last  Saturday  marked 
the  close  of  the  season  and  ten  of 
the  fourteen  milk  stations  carried  on 
throughout  the  city  were  closed ;  the 
remainder  will  continue  throughout 
the  winter.  Nine  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  and  forty  bot- 
tles of  pasteurized  milk  and  milk 
foods  were  dispensed,  besides  one 
million  glasses,  roughly  estimated, 
of  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  con- 
sumed at  the  stations.  Seventv  em- 
ployees  were  required  to  make  this 
work  effective  and  the  entire  output 
of  one  large  dairy  was  contracted 
for.  Mr.  Straus  permits  those  who 
will  not  accept  the  milk  gratuitously 
to  pay  one  cent  a  bottle  for  it.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  milk  has  been 
distributed  to  the  ailing  children  of 
the  tenements  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  All  physicians 
practicing  among  the  poor,  the  sum- 
mer corps  of  physicians  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  charitable 
societies  have  co-operated. 

What  some  of  the  results  have 
been  are  summarized  in  a  statement 
by  Dr.  J.  Corwin  Mabey,  associate 
of  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  who  has 
been  carrying  on  an  investigatif  ►n  in 
this  field.    He  says : 

'*I  believe  the*  low  death  rate 
among  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is 
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directly  attributable  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  pasteurized  and  modified  milk 
from  the  milk  stations  maintained 
by  Mr.  Nathan  Straus.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Health, 
so  carefully  and  accurately  kept,  in- 
dicate that  the  death  rate  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age  has 
steadily  decreased  with  the  increase 
in  the  distribution  of  pasteurized  * 
milk.  This  death  rate  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year — ^June, 
July,  and  August — ^when  the  danger 
to  infant  life  is  greatest,  has  been 
reduced  from  126.0  in  1891  to  63.6 
in  the  season  just  passed. 

'*A  careful  investigation  of  the 
vital  statistics  will  also  show  that  a 
very  low  death  rate  for  children  is 
characteristic  of  the. sections  of  the 
city  where  the  distributing  depots 
of  the  Nathan  Straus  Laboratory 
are  located.  During  the  summer,  I 
have  had  under  my  special  observa- 
tion sixty-five  babies  from  three 
months  to  one  year  in  age,  all  born 
in  tenements,  who  have  fed  on  milk 
modified  and  pasteurized  at  the 
Nathan  Straus  Laboratory.  All  of 
these  children  but  one  are  living. 
The  one  who  died  was  taken  away 
from  my  care  for  three  weeks  by  its 
parents  and  fed  on  plain  milk.  The 
infant  struggled  along,  losing 
strength  daily  until  its  parents  again 
called  me  in,  but  the  child's  Vitality 
had  been  expended  and  death  came. 

'T  do  not  claim  that  pasteurized 
(modified)  milk  is  a  cure-all,  but  it 
is  a  food  that  is  sterile,  and  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  denizens  of  the  squalid  tene- 
ment districts  of  this  city  is,  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropic endeavors  of  the  day.  The 
germ  of  summer  complaint  has  been 
'discovered  and  physicians  will  now 
seek  for  a  specific  that  will  antago- 


nize it,  nullify  its  evil  work,  but  no 
doctor  will  fail  to  prescribe  a  food 
that  is  free  from  bacteria. 

*Tasteurized  milk  is  a  food  that  is 
free  from  all  annoying  germs  and  it 
does  not  make  a  child  sick.  It  fur- 
nishes it  with  bone  and  muscle,  and 
gives  strength  to  fight  the  germ  of 
summer  complaint,  which  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  short  lived." 


According  to  cable  dispatches,  it 
was  announced  last  week  at  a  sani- 
tary congress  in  Manchester  that, 
through  the  poor  rate  alone,  Eng- 
land spends  $5,000,00  yearly  on 
consumption.  Of  the  42,000  who 
die  annually  of  the  disease,  it  was. 
stated  that  the  great  majority  are 
between  twenty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  their  deaths  are  a  sheer 
economic  loss.  The  mere  loss  in 
wages  to  the  English  wage-earning 
classes,  from  consumption,  was  esti- 
mated at  from  $50,000,000  to  $55,- 
000,000  annually.  It  was  urged  as 
a  national  necessity,  as  well  as  a 
national  economy,  that  the  number 
of  sanitoria  be  increased  and  that 
the  erection  of  homes  which  breed 
disease  be  prevented. 


4t    « 


The  official  enrolment  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  Greater  New 
York  is  479,142,  which,  with  the 
16,932  high  school  pupils  not  in- 
cluded in  that  figure,  brings  the  total 
very  near  the  half  million  mark. 
The  new  buildings  afford  an  addi- 
tional seating  capacity  for  8,200 
over  that  provided  a  year  ago,-  but 
the  increase  in  number  of  scholars 
has  been  over  30,000,  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  New  York.  The  re- 
sult is  an  old  story  in  Manhattan. 
In  the  words  of  the  Dutch  sexton  to 
the    belated    churchgoer,    "They're 
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blenty  of  seats,  ma'am,  but  they're 
all  okkupied."  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  Superintendent  Maxwell 
is  said  to  be  fulfilling  his  promise 
that  all  children  over  six  years  of 
age  would  be  cared  for.  To  do  this, 
54,728  children  are  provided  for 
by  half-day  classes  only.  As  the 
Ez^ening  Post  sees  it,  the  essential 
fact  is  that  the  city  is  actually  falling 
behind  in  the  matter  of  housing  its 
school  children — a  heritage  from 
Tammany  times,  and  one  which 
means  that  tremendous  arrears  must 
be  brought  up.  **There  is  one  ele- 
ment in  the  situation,"  says  the  New 
York  Times,  **that  stands  out  clear- 
ly. It  is  that  practically  all  the  de- 
ficiency in  school  accommodations  is 
among  the  younger  children,  and 
substantially  among  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  simplicity  and  ob- 
viousness of  this  fact  point  to  the 
only  reform  that  will  do  much  good. 
It  is  to  turn  the  money  from  the 
schools  for  the  older  children  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  younger.  The 
younger  children  most  need  school- 
ing. A  very  large  proportion  pf 
them  musr  get  it  before  the  age  of 
twelve,  approximately,  or  they  can- 
not get  it  at  all.  This  class  are  the 
children  of  parents  who  cannot  send 
them  to  school  after  that  age.  These 
parents  are  entitled  to  the  very  best 
schcx>ling  for  their  offspring  that  the 
state  or  city  can  provide,  and  so- 
ciety needs  that  such  schooling  shall 
be  provided.  Children  of  that  age 
not  only  require  the  very  l)est  train- 
ing, but  they  respond  to  it.  It  is 
possible,  with  the  right  sort  of  train- 
ing, to  determine  largely  the  char- 
acter of  their  future.  No  invest- 
ment that  the  community  could 
make  would  yield  such  rich  re- 
turns as  the  thorough  training  of 
all    children    under    twelve    accord- 


ing  to   the   most    intelligent   meth- 
ods of  science." 


*  « 


For  some  time  past  the  need  has 
been  pointed  out  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private  psychopathic  hos- 
pital in  New  York  City.  It  has  been 
urged  that  there  was  no  place  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  where  a  per- 
son suffering  from  the  early  stages 
of  mental  disorder  could  be  received 
for  preventive  treatment  or  observa- 
tion by  the  best  nervous  specialists. 
The  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children,  5  Livingston 
Place,  has  recently  established  such 
a  hospital  in  a  buildjng  apart  from 
the  main  hospital,  but  so  managed 
that  no  additional  administrative  ex- 
penses are  incurred  and  that  the  in- 
terest from  all  endowment  is  utilized 
for  the  maintenance  of  patients.  An 
outdoor  patient  department  is  open, 
and  research  laboratories  have  been 
fitted  up  as  well  as  a  limited  numl)er 
of  private  rooms. 

For  the  proper  treatment  of  ner- 
vous patients,  separate  rooms  must, 
it  is  said,  he  supplied  and  more  at- 
tendance is  required  than  for  nurs- 
ing patients  who  can  be  grouped  in 
wards.  A  friend  has  started  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  benefit  of  pa- 
tients of  refinement  who  are  unable 
to  pay.  Twenty-five  thousand  dcjl- 
lars  and  an  endowment  of  $250,000 
is  the  estimate  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
this  part  of  the  infirmary  work. 

For  educated  women,  dei>rived  by 
a  nervous  disease  of  the  ix>wer  of 
earning  their  living,  such  endowed 
rooms  are  most  urgently  neederl. 
It  is  pointed  (;ut  that  the  pr>ssibility 
of  being  under  the  care  of  the  best 
specialists  {or  nervf>iis  and  mental 
diseases  means,  more  often  than  is 
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realized,  a  cure  in  place  of  a  lapse 
into  a  permanently  dependent  con- 
dition. 

The  building  used  by  the  psycho- 
pathic department  is  on  the  corner 
of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Stuyvesant 
Square,  with  a  view  of  the  park, 
and,  when  fully  equipped,  will  ac- 
commodate about  forty  patients  in 
private  rooms.  The  governing 
medical  board  is  Dr.  C.  F.  Macdon- 
ald,  Dr.  Pierce  Bailey,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Peterson,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert. 


*  * 

* 


State  reformatory  and  charitable 
institutions  offer  many  opportuni- 
ties for  competent  women  to  secure 
positiofts  of  usefulness.  At  present 
there  is  great  need,  in  the  New  York 
reformatory  institutions  in  particu- 
lar, of  educated,  experienced,  and 
high-minded  women  to  fill  various 
positions.  The  remuneration  of- 
fered varies  according  to  the  work. 
Examinations  to  fill  these  positions 
are  held  regularly  by  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  writing  the 
Secretary,  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Albany,  N.  Y.  At  present 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
assistant  superintendent  at  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at 
Hudson,  and  an  examination  will 
soon  be  held  to  secure  a  list  of  elig- 
ible candidates. 


*  * 

* 


Among  our  September  experi- 
ences recorded  last  week  was  one  of 
comparatively  meagre  results  from 
an  effort  to  raise  a  sum  for  a 
pension  for  an  aged  couple  living 
in  Harlem.  We  predicted  that 
the  money  would  be  raised,  but  we 
scarcely  anticipated  the  generous  re- 
sponse  which   the   renewal   of  our 


plea  has  met.  Within  a  few  days  of 
its  appearance,  enough  money  had 
come  in  to  provide  the  required  pen- 
sion of  $30  per  month  for  nearly  a 
year.*  One  gentleman  sent  a  con- 
tribution as  a  thank  offering  on  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Another  en- 
velope brought  two  checks — from 
husband  and  wife — and  there  were 
many  small  contributions.  For  all 
of  which,  as  for  similar  gifts  on 
other  occasions,  on  behalf  of  our 
pensioners,  we  are  sincerely  grate- 
ful. 


*  * 

* 


It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
another  opportunity  for  women  to 
qualify  for  appointment  as  inspectors 
of  the  Tenement-house  Department 
of  New  York  City.  In  the  late  ex- 
amination for  this  position  only 
seven  candidates  passed.  The  sal- 
ary is  $1,200. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  $60  to  aid  in  f>ayin^  the  rent  of  an  Italian 
widow  who  has  lived  in  this  country  two  and  one> 
half  years,  and  whose  husband  died  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival here.  Her  mother,  also  a  widow,  lives  with  her, 
and  both  women  do  sewing  from  which  they  earn  about 
$6  a  week  There  are  two  children  and  the  mother 
gives  them  suitable  care,  so  that  it  would  be  a  hardship 
to  break  up  the  family  and  commit  the  children  as 
publ  c  charges. 

The  Society  wishes  also  to  renew  its  appeal  for  $75 
to  pensipn  a  refined  American  couple  who  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  Home.  The  husband,  who  is 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  is  highly  respected,  indus- 
trious, and  was  formerly  in  affluent  circumstances. 
His  wife  is  an  invalid  and  subject  to  attacks  of  melan- 
cholia, which  unfit  her  for  work  of  any  kind. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Chanty 
Organization  Society,  105  East  sad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  many  thanks  receipt 
of  the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals. 

•^.  W.  C,"  $50:  '*M.  L.  B.  A  W.  H.  B.,"  $ao; 
»*Ca8h,"  **  H.  L.  T.,''  "  H.  S  ,"  Mrs  J.  H.  Whitehoose^ 
C.  H.  Mulford.  Robert  L.  Wensley.  "  B.,"  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Hyatt.  "A.  H-  J.,"  and  "  A  Friend  "  Sio  each; 
'•  Montclair."  "  A.  B.  C."  "  H.  S.."  "  M.  G.,"  "  E.  S.,'' 
"W.  B.  L."  and  »' A.  B.  F.,"  $s  «ach;  ^S.  H./'faj 
"K.  P.  D.  J,"  "Cold  Spring  Harbor."  "E.  M.,;' 
M  Dickinson. "  B.  T.  S  ,"  "Mrs,  C.  E.  P.,"  -A  Friend" 
and  '•  A.  C.  H..*'  $a  each  ;  "  Cash  "  and  "  X  ."  $t  each. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PROlUTION  SYSTEM.' 

BY    MISS  ADA  ELIOT, 

ProlMtion  Officer,  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
New  York  Ciiy. 


The    probation    law,    which    has 
been    gaining    rapid    favor    in    the 
United  States  during  the  last  few 
years,  is  a  law  of  suspended  sen- 
tence.    It  is  intended  primarily  for 
first    offenders,    though    its    bene- 
fits are  by  no  means  limited  to  them, 
and   under  its  provisions  a  judge 
may,  at  his  discretion,  suspend  sen- 
tence during  a  definite  term  of  good 
behavior,  the  prisoner  receiving  the 
advantage  of  this  clemency  to  be 
in  charge  of  a  probation  officer,  to 
whom  he  is  to  report  as  often  as  re- 
quired.     If,   during  his   period   of 
probation,  the  offender  has  not  re- 
peated his  offence,  and  has  reported 
satisfactorily  to  his  officer,  he  is  free, 
without  having  suffered  the  shame 
and  the  contamiufition  of  imprison- 
ment.    If,  on  the  contrary,  he  falls 
again  he  must  serve  his  term,  while 
failure  to  report  as  directed  is  pun- 
ishable as  contempt  of  court.     Even 
when  carried  out  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  material  good  results  from 
a  law  which  increases  the  possibility 
of   grading  punishment   to   fit   the 
case,     thus     approximating     more 
closely   to   absolute   justice,    which 
permits    a    more    humane    and — in 
that  it  widens  the  scope  of  delibera- 
tion— SL  more  serious  point  of  view 
to  be  taken  by  justices,  which  allows 
a  judge  to  place  under  a  slight  but 
wholesome  restraint  offenders  whom 
a   laudable   humanity   would   with- 
hold him  from  committing  to  prison, 
and  whom,  in  default  of  an  alterna- 
tive, he  would  be  inclined  to  dis- 
charge without  punishment.    When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  probation  of- 
ficer IS  conscientious  and  resource- 


ful, a  person  of  insight  and  judg- 
ment, his  relation  with  the  prisoners 
under  his  supervision  can  become 
the  source  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
community. 

An  instance  of  what  one  person 
can  do  is  offered  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Augustus  a  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton. Long  before  a  probation  law 
was  thought  of,  as  far  back,  in  fact, 
as  1849,  ^h^s  gentleman,  wishing  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  moral  suasion,  of- 
fered himself  in  the  police  court  as 
security  for  a  man  found  guilty  of  • 
being  a  common  drunkard.  His 
surety  was  accepted  and  he  took  the 
man  into  his  charge,  watched  over 
him,  convinced  him  of  the  error  of 
his  course — in  short  reformed  him. 
The  report  of  this  man's  conduct, 
given  seven  years  later,-  speaks  of 
him  as  a  sober,  industrious  citizen. 
His  success  in  this  instance  tempted 
Mr.  Augustus  to  further  exertions. 
He  worked  seven  years  in  the  police 
court,  from  which  he  bailed  253 
males  and  149  females,  most  or  all 
of  them  convicted  as  common  drunk- 
ards. The  total  amount  of  bail  in 
these  cases  was  $15,320,  or  about 
£3,064.  Not  one  of  the  persons 
bailed  violated  confidence  and  all  ap- 
peared promptly  on  the  day  specified 
for  disi:harge. 

Usually  in  the  United  States  the 
probation  law  has  been  passed  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  a 
juvenile  court,  a  separate  court  for 
the  consideration  of  all  cases  of 
minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  The  first  court  of  this  kind 
was  established  in  Chicago,  in  1899, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois 
Juvenile  Court  Law. 

The  intention  and  scope  of  this 
law,  as  it  relates  to  delinquent  chil- 
dren are  as  follows : 


^  An  address  delivered  at  the  recent  International  Congress  for  the  Welfare  and  Pro- 
tection of  Children,  London,  England. 
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Section  2 — The  circuit  and 
county  courts  of  the  several  counties 
in  this  state  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  coming  within 
the  terms  of  this  act.    .    .    . 

Section  3 — In  counties  having 
over  500,000  population,  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  court  shall,  at  such 
times  they  shall  determine,  desig- 
nate one  or  more  of  their  number, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  all 
cases  coming  under  this  act.  A 
special  court  room,  to  be  designated 
as  the  juvenile  court  room,  shall  be 
provided  for  the  hearing  of  such 
cases. 

Section  6 — The  court  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  or  designate 
one  or  more  discreet  persons  of 
good  character  to  serve  as  probation 
officers  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
court;  said  probation  officers  to  re- 
ceive no  compensation  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  In  case  a  probation 
officer  shall  be  appointed  by  any 
court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  if  practicable,  to 
notify  the  said  probation  officer  in 
advance  when  any  child  is  to  be 
brought  before  said  court;  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  probation 
officer  to  make  such  investigation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  court ;  to 
be  present  in  court  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  child  when 
the  case  is  heard;  to  furnish  to  the 
court  such  information  and  assist- 
ance as  the  judge  may  require,  and 
to  take  such  charge  of  any  child 
before  and  after  trial  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  court. 

Section  9 — In  the  case  of  a  delin- 
quent child,  the  court  may  continue 
the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  and 
may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  or 
custody  of  a  probation  officer,  and 
may  allow  said  child  to  remain  in 


its  own  home,  subject  to  the  visita- 
tion of  the  probation  officer;  such 
child  to  report  to  the  probation  offi- 
cer as  often  as  may  be  required,  and 
subject  to  be  returned  to  the  court 
for  further  or  other  proceedings 
whenever  such  action  may  appear 
to  be  necessary;  or  the  court  may 
cause  the  child  to  be  placed  in  a 
suitable  family  home,  subject  to  the 
friendly  supervision  of  a  probation 
officer  and  the  further  order  of  the 
court. 

A  number  of  other  possible  dis- 
positions are  allowed  the  court  that 
the  need  of  each  individual  child 
may  be  served. 

Section  11 — No  court  or  magis- 
trate shall  commit  a  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  to  a  jail  or  po- 
lice station,  but  if  such  a  child  is 
unable  to  give  bail  it  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  sheriff, 
police  officer,  or  probation  officer, 
who  shall  keep  such  child  in  some 
suitable  place  provided  by  the  city 
or  county  outside  of  the  enclosure 
of  any  jail  or  police  station.  When 
any  child  shall  be  sentenced  to  con- 
finement in  any  institution  to  which 
adult  convicts  are  sentenced,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  confine  such  child  in 
the  same  building  with  adult  con- 
victs, to  confine  such  child  in  the 
same  yafd  or  enclosure  with  such 
adult  convicts,  or  to  bring  such 
child  into  any  yard  or  building  in 
which  adult  convicts  may  be 
present. 

Section  21 — This  act  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  the  end  that 
its  purpose  may  be  carried  out — to 
wit !  That  the  care,  custody,  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  child  shall  approximate 
as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which 
should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and 
in  all  cases  where  it  can  properly 
be  done,  the  child  to  be  placed  in  an 
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approved  family  home,  and  become 
a  member  of  the  family  by  legal 
adoption  or  otherwise. 

The  court,  in  other  words,  does 
not  consider  itself  as  an  instrument 
for  meting  out  punishment,  but  re- 
gards itself  as  a  means  for  supply- 
ing each  child  with  influences  he 
has  missed  in  the  past.  The  judge 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Chicago 
Children's  Court  considers  the 
proper  execution  of  the  law  to  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  proba- 
tion officers. 

On  the  important  point  of  their 
investigations  the  court  gives  the 
following  directions  to  probation 
officers : 

When  cases  are  referred  for  in- 

• 

vestigation  you  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  personal  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  with  a  view  to 
assist  the  court  in  deciding  what 
ought  to  be  done.  .  .  .  The 
court  will  desire  to  ascertain  the 
character,  disposition,  and  tenden- 
cies, and  school  record  of  the  child ; 
also  the  character  of  the  parents, 
and  their  capability  for  governing 
and  supporting  the  child,  together 
with  the  character  of  the  home  as 
to  comforts,  surroundings,  inmates, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  court  will  wish  to 
determine  from  these  inquiries 
whether  the  child  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  parents,  guardian,  or 
custodian;  if  so,  whether  it  should 
be  committed  to  the  care  and  guard- 
ianship of  some  individual  or  of 
some  suitable  association,  or  to 
some  suitable  institution. 

The  court  will  not  ordinarily 
separate  children  from  their  parents 
unless  (a)  the  parents  are  crimi- 
nals; (b)  the  parents  are  vicious  or 
grossly  cruel;  (c)  the  parents  are 
entirely  unable  to  support  the  chil- 
dren ;  (d)  the  home  is  in  such  con- 
dition   as    to    make    it    extremely 


probable  that  the  child  will  grow 
up  to  be  vicious  or  dependent. 

The  officers  are  also  instructed  as 
to  the  temporary  care  of  children 
awaiting  trial. 

The  law  forbids  the  keeping  of 
any  child  in  any  jail  or  police  sta- 
tion. A  place  of  detention  for  chil- 
dren, under  the  care  oi  the  court, 
will  be  provided,  but  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  court  to  avoid  congregating 
children  even  in  this  temporary 
home.  Whenever  practicable,  there- 
fore, the  child  will  be  left  in  the 
care  of  the  parents  or  of  some  suit- 
able family,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  probation  officer,  pending  the 
final  action  of  the  court.  In  your 
investigations,  you  will  have  in 
mind  the  question  whether  the 
child  can  be  suitably  cared  for  in 
his  own  home,  and,  if  not,  whether 
a  suitable  temporary  home  can  be 
secured  without  expense. 

Mr.  Hurley,  until  recently  chief 
probation  officer,  and  also  president 
of  the  Visitation  and  Aid  Society 
of  Chicago,  the  society  which 
furthered  the  law,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  no  boy  under  sixteen  years 
should  be  classed  as  a  criminal,  nor 
be  considered  in  need  of  reforma- 
tory treatment  before  his  character 
has  been  formed,  that  efforts  made 
in  his  behalf  should  be  formative, 
and  that  the  state,  through  its 
juvenile  court,  assisted  by  carefully 
selected  probation  officers,  should 
so  guard  the  welfare  of  the  boy  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
classed  with  criminals,  or  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  them. 

The  good  effects  of  this  law  have 
been  even  more  than  was  hoped. 
The  time  and  consideration  given 
to  each  case,  with  the  insight 
gained  with  experience  by  judg 
and  officers,  has  led  to  the  surpr 
ing  result  that  at  least  fifty  per 
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of  the  boys  tried  have  been  found 
to  be  innocent !  Also,  whereas  before 
1899  there  were  committed  to  the 
county  jail  each  year  an  average  of 
575  ^oys  under  sixteen  who  were 
to  be  tried  as  criminals,  during  the 
two  years  following  1899  but 
twenty  Jx)ys  under  sixteen  passed 
through  the  jail,  and  these  were  all 
boys  who  had  early  started  on  a 
career  of  crime.  But  eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  boys  placed  under  pro- 
bation had  to  be  returned  to  court. 

Up  to  a  year  ago,  ninety-six  pro- 
bation officers  had  been  appointed 
in  Chicago,  though  many  of  these 
were  appointed  for  some  particular 
reason  and  are  not  generally  in  the 
service.  Eight  of  these  officers  are 
paid  by  private  contributions.  One 
of  them,  a  very  efficient  worker,  is  a 
colored  woman  who  has  a  husband, 
and  so  can  work  without  remunera- 
tion. The  motive  in  not  paying  the 
officers  from  the  public  treasury  is 
a  fear  that  this  might  lead  to  a  per- 
functory work. 

To  systematize  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  juvenile  court,  the 
county  in  which  Chicago  is  situated 
has  been  divided  into  twelve  dis- 
tricts, assigned  each  to  a  general 
probation  officer  who  devotes  his  or 
her  time  to  the  work.  Each  paroled 
child  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  one 
of  these  officers  in  whose  district  he 
lives.  The  district  officer  works 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  chief 
probation  officer,  but  does  not  do  all 
the  visiting  himself.  A  plan  to  fur- 
ther co-operation  with  the  churches, 
social  settlements,  societies,  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  the  juvenile 
court  has  been  in  partial  activity  for 
some  time.  An  individual  may  take 
two  or  three  cases  in  a  district,  do 
all  the  visiting,  report  to  the  district 
officer,  who  will  in  turn  report  to 


the  chief  probation  officer.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  established 
in  each  district  a  business  office,  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  any  church, 
settlement,  or  other  institution. 

St.  Louis  has  lately  obtained  a 
probation  law .  for  children  under 
sixteen  years.  As  a  result  of  nine 
months'  trial,  they  report  that  113 
boys  and  girls  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  probation  officers,  86  of 
these  being  white  and  27  colored ;  49 
children  have  been  released  from 
parole,  their  period  of  probation 
having  expired ;  6  boys  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  court,  their  conduct  not 
warranting  further  leniency;  the  re- 
maining 58  children  were  still  tmder 
care  at  the  time  th^  report  was 
made.  St.  Louis  hopes  to  establish 
later  a  juvenile  court, 

Pennsylvania  has  adopted  the 
Illinois  system  in  full;  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  accepted  a  modification  of 
it;  Buffalo  has  gone  a  step  further, 
and  has  its  court  not  only  in  a  sep- 
arate room,  but  in  a  separate  build- 
ing. Baltimore  has  lately  obtained 
a  juvenile  court  and  a  probation  law 
for  both  children  and  adults.  Michi- 
gan has  been  doing  probation  work 
for  children,  though  not  under  that 
name,  for  some  years,  and  will  soon 
have  a  children's  court  in  Detroit. 
Minneapolis  has  just  opened  such  a 
court.  New  Jersey  has  a  probation 
law,  with  a  uniform  three  years' term 
of  probation.  Beside  probation  offi- 
cers, the  juvenile  court  in  Denver 
has  added  to  its  equipment  baths  for 
the  boys.  The  boys  report  every 
other  Saturday,  and  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  every  boy 
whose  home  does  not  contain  a  bath 
is  required  to  be  on  hand  for  a  good 
scrub  in  the  large  shower  bath  which 
has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
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in  th^  basement  of  the  court  build- 
ing. At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  same  boys  present  them- 
selves to  report  good  behavior  for 
the  past  fortnight.  An  unexpected 
and  marked  improvement  in  the 
bearing  of  the  bays  in  the  point  of 
self-respect  and  assurance  has  re- 
sulted from  cleanliness.  A  number 
of  other  cities  and  states  are  agitat- 
ing probation  and  juvenile  courts 
with  a  hope  of  obtaining  these  re- 
forms. 

Massachusetts  has  had  a  proba- 
tion law  since  1878 — ^longer  than 
any  other  state.  It  has  there  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  is  uni- 
versally accepted  as  part  of  the 
penal  system.  The  present  law,  a 
modification  of  the  earlier  one,  dates 
from  1890.  There  are  seventy  pro- 
bation officers  in  Massachusetts,  fif- 
teen of  whom  are  in  the  eigRt 
municipal  courts  of  Boston.  At  the 
Central  Boston  Court  there  is  a 
chief  probation  officer  who  attends 
the  Superior  Court,  and  seven  assist- 
ants, five  men  and  two  women,  who 
attend  the  Lower  Court,  and  also  do 
considerable  investigation  for  the 
Superior  Court.  These  officers  are 
all  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 
Although  in  the  execution  of  their 
official  duties  they  have  all  the 
powers  of  police  officers,  they  may 
not  be  active  members  of  the  regular 
police  force.  The  law  embraces  both 
children  and  adults.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  record  of  women 
and  girls  placed  on  probation  in  the 
four  years  from  1896  to  1900 
showed  that  thirty  per  cent  had  not 
been  re-arrested — sl  very  encourag- 
ing proportion  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  women  were  arrested 
either  as  drunkards  or  disorderlies. 
It  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  no 


class  of  offenders  is  less  encourag- 
ing to  deal  with  than  such  women. 
In  my  judgment,  disorderly  women 
are  almost  never  suitable  subjects 
for  probation,-  as  only  a  woman  of 
phenomenally  strong  character  can 
live  among  or  within  reach  of  her 
old  associates  and  resist  the  tempta- 
tions they  are  but  too  sure  to  offer. 
Girl  juveniles  in  Boston  come  un- 
der care  of  the  women  officers,  boys 
over  fourteen  are  usually  placed  in 
charge  of  the  chief  probation  officer, 
while  the  younger  boys  are  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, or,  if  Catholics,  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  During 
the  past  two  years  a  number  of  boys 
have  also  been  placed  in  the  care  of 
an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, when  a  child  is  placed  on  pro- 
bation in  care  of  its  agent  takes  the 
whole  family  into  consideration,  and 
does  in  the  family  whatever  it  can 
that  will  be  of  best  use  to  the  child. 
Sometimes  the  agent's  whole  effort 
is  spent  in  educating  or  convincing 
in  one  direction  or  another  some 
member  of  the  family  who  never 
was  and  never  would  be  in  a  court. 
As  for  the  child,  he  is  left  in  his  own 
home,  or  placed  in  a  country  home, 
as  seems  best.  Every  other  means  is 
exhausted  before  sending  him  to  a 
reformatory.  The  Society  some- 
times  places  a  child  in  three  or  four 
families  in  succession  in  an  attempt 
to  find  persons  who  will  understand 
how  to  manage  him.  Children  are 
never  placed  in  families  which  have 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and,  after  placing,  the  supervision  is 
searching  and  constant. 

In  Massachusetts,  juveniles  are 
usually  brought  directly  to  court  on 
a  summons,  instead  of  a  warrant, 
because  the  latter  might  necessitate 
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the  child's  remaining  over  night  in 
prison.  A  child  under  twelve  can- 
not be  locked  up.  Children  are 
never  brought  to  court  with  adults, 
and  are  tried  in  a  session  for  juve- 
nile offenders,  of  which  a  separate 
docket  is  kept.  Comparatively  few 
are  re-arrested. 

The  New  York  probation  law 
went  into  effect  September  i,  1901. 
Only  persons  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  were  included  in  its  provisions, 
but  bythe  terms  of  the  new  charter 
of  Greater  New  York  children  also 
may  receive  its  benefits.  Probation 
officers  are  not  paid  by  the  public, 
but  the  court  may  appoint  a  police 
officer,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  or  any 
other  discreet  person  to  perform  the 
duties.  All  but  three  or  four  of  the 
New  York  probation  officers  are 
policemen  detailed  to  this  office,  the 
others  being  persons  paid  by  private 
organizations.  The  large  number 
of  cases  has  made  it  impossible  thus 
far  for  '  the  officers  in  the  police 
courts  to  do  the  systematic  investi- 
gation before  trial  that  is  done  in 
Boston. 

The  children's  court  which  has 
just  been  established  in  New  York 
will  entirely  separate  offenders  un- 
der sixteen  years  from  adults,  a  re- 
form of  inestimable  importance  in  a 
city  whose  street-life  makes  chil- 
dren sharp-witted  and  quick  to 
catch  on'  to  every  sight  and  sound, 
especially  in  that,  to  them,  center 
of  excitement,  a  police  court.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
these  courts  there  are  many  things 
that  it  is  better  for  children  not  to 
isee  or  hear. 

New  York  City  is  a  place  whose 
wonder  grows  upon  you  as  you  live 
there — the  most  bewildering,  stimu- 
lating, fascinating  place  in  the 
world.    It  is  fa^cinjiting  because,  in 


spite  of  the  corruption  that  has  been 
rife  at  different  times,  oi;ie  constantly 
feels  that  the  recuperative  force  of 
its  heterogeneous  activity  is  infinite, 
and  that  the  future  may  hold  any- 
thing for  its  varied  population.  Com- 
plex as  such  a  population  makes  so- 
cial problems,  with  the  obligation  of 
teaching  the  English  language  to 
large  numbers  before  they  can  be 
expected  to  acquire  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  government  in  which 
they  are  to  participate,  the  foreign 
peoples  who  come  to  the  United 
States  do  now,  and  even  more  in 
the  future  will,  repay  the  country 
many  times  over  in  the  diverse  intel- 
lectual and  moral  gifts  which  they 
bring,  for  the  hospitality  and  the 
opportunities  offered  them. 

To  have  lasting  greatness,  a 
country  must  not  only  hold  out 
equal  and  ample  opportunities  to 
every  citizen,  man  or  woman,  that 
each  one  may  develop  his  or  her 
ability  to  the  full,  but  those  who  are 
handicapped  by  the  conditions  of 
their  parents'  past  should  have 
special  opportunities.  This  a  pro- 
bation law  attempts  in  its  province 
to  eflfect.  Unnecessary  severity  is 
wasteful  from  every  point  of  view, 
but  supremely  wasteful  in  that  it 
turns  persons  who  should  contribute 
their  part  to  the  commonweal 
into  the  foes  of  society.  No  state 
is  so  strong  that  it  can  afford  to 
make  a  single  needless  enemy.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  a  probation 
officer  to  supply  to  the  offenders 
in  his  care  an  influence  of  which 
they  have  not  hitherto  had  the  ad- 
vantage, to  make  use  in  this  en- 
deavor of  all  resources  the  com- 
munity offers,  that  the  persons  he 
assists  shall,  free  from  the  brand  Of 
imprisonment,  take  and  keep  their 
place  as.  loyal  otiz^ns.    ;  *    .    ,   :  i 
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last  twenty  years  is  shown  more 
clearly  by  the  blocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  diagram.  Block  I  repre- 
sents the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption death-rate  in  the  United 
States,  II,  in  the  consumption 
death-rate  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  III,  in  the  general 
death-rate  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  greater  improvement  in  New  York 
City  than  in  the  United  States  in 
general,  since  the  death-rate  for  con- 
sumption in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  has  fallen  70.8  per  cent, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  five  states 
and  ten  cities  has  been  only  46.7 
per  cent.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  death-rate  from  consumption  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  has  fal- 
len out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  general  death-rate. 

This  decrease  in  the  country  at 
large  and  in  this  city  in  particular 
is  chiefly  significant  as  indicating 
what  results  may  be  expected  in  the 
next  twenty  years  from  further 
sanitary  and  medical  progress, 
coupled  with  further  education  of 
the  public  intelligence  in  regard  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and 
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methods  for  preventing  it.  As  long 
as  consumption  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  die  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
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likewise  the  rate  of  decrease  be- 
tween 1881  and  1901  in  all  three 
colttmns.  The  death-rate  from  con- 
sumption for  the  United  States,  as 
indicated  by  these  five  states  and 
ten  cities,  is  represented  by  the  solid 
line,  AA,  and  the  rate  for  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  by  the  dotted 
Hne,  BB. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  rate  for 
Manhattan     and     the     Bronx     is 


throughout  the  two  decades  higher 
than  the  rate  for  the  United  States, 
but  that  it  is  now  fast  approaching 
the  lower  rate.  Between  1871  and 
188 1  the  decrease  in  the  United 
States  was  not  great,  but,  since 
1881,  both  rates  have  declined  con- 
siderably, the  rate  for  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  however,  falling  the 
more  rapidly  of  the  two.  The  de- 
crease in  the  mortality  rates  in  the 
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last  twenty  years  is  shown  more 
clearly  by  the  blocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  diagram.  Block  I  repre- 
sents the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  con-  ■ 
sumption  death-rate  in  the  United 
States,  II,  in  the  consumption 
death-rate  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  III,  in  the  general 
death-rate  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  greater  improvement  in  New  York 
City  than  in  the  United  States  in 
general,  since  the  death-rate  for  con- 
sumption in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  has  fallen  70.8  per  cent, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  five  states 
and  ten  cities  has  been  only  46.7 
per  cent.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  death-rate  from  consumption  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  has  fal- 
len out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de- 
.crease  in  the  general  death-rate. 

This  decrease  in  the  country  at 
large  and  in  this  city  in  particular 
is  chiefiy  significant  as  indicating 
what  results  may  be  expected  in  the 
next  twenty  years  from  further 
sanitary  and  medical  progress, 
coupled  with  further  education  of 
the  public  intelligence  in  regard  to 
the  real   nature  of  the  disease  and 


methods  for  preventing  it.  As  long 
as  consumption  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  die  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
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and  thirty,  the  situation  demands 
more  strenuous  effort.  The  re- 
markable decrease  in  New.  York  is 
largely  due  to  measures  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Health, 

In  table  2,  are  presented  the  mor- 
tality rates  for  1901  in  the  twelve 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States, 
from  all  causes  ai\d  from  consump- 
tion ;  also  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  which  is  caused 
by  consumption.  Diagram  II,  ac- 
cessory to  this  table,  shows  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  the 
twelve  cities.  The  cities  are  ar- 
ranged in  both  table  and  diagram  in 
their  rank  according  to  the  death- 
rate  for  consumption. 

Between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  death-rate  from  consump- 
tion; there  is  a  difference  of  almost 
150  per  cent.  The  variations  dis- 
played in  the  diagram  could  be  fully 
explained  only  by  a  careful  investi- 
gation into  such  circumstances  as 
the  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  each  city,  the  composition  of  its 
population  as  to  race,  sex,  and  age, 
the  industrial  situation,  and  the 
method  of  registering  deaths.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  large 
negro  element  in  New  Orleans  and 
the  Chinese  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  go  far  toward  account- 
ing for  their  position  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  The  rank  according  to  the 
consumption  death-rate  does  not 
always  correspond  to  its  rank  ac- 
cording to  the  general  death-rate, 
New  Orleans  and  Buffalo,  in  fact, 
being  the  only  instances  where  it 
does.  San  Francisco  and  Pittsburg 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  ex- 
amples of  disparity  between  the  two 
rates.  In  San  Francisco,  with  a 
high  mortality  from  consumption, 
the  general  death-rate  is  not  much 
above  the  average.     In  the  case  of 


Pittsburg,  which  has  a  high  general 
death-rate,  but  a  very  low  mortality 
from  consumption,  pneumonia  fig- 
ures as  the  chief  cause  of  death,  and 
consumption  causes  less  than  seven 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths.  There  seems  to  be  no  re- 
lation between  the  death-rate  from 
consumption  and  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  density  of  population,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  if  statistics  on  this  point 
'were  available,  a  direct  correspond- 
ence would  probably  be  seen  to  exist. 
The  congestion  of  population  in 
large  sections  of  New  York  partly 
accounts  for  its  position,  fourth 
from  the  head  of  the  list.  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  alone  would  pre- 
cede Boston. 

The  third  table  shows  the  con- 
trast between  New  York  City  and 
the  rural  portion  of  the  state,  the 
fibres  given  being  for  1900. 

TABLE  3 — MORTALITY   IN   NEW   YORK,    I9OO. 


Population 

Deaths   from   all 

causes 

Rate  per  1,000.. . 
Deaths  from  con 

sumption 

Rate  per'i/xx>... 


New 

York 
Sute. 


7,268,894 

138,468 
17.67 


X3»5 


»59o 
Z.87 


New 
York 
City. 


3.437,aoa 

70.870 
ao.6a 

8,i6a 
9.37 


Manhat- 
tan 
and  the 
Bronx. 


3,050,600 
43.aa6 

3X.o8 

5.277 
3.57 


Rural* 
New 
York. 


a»757.7a9 

40,380 
14.61 

3*673 
t.33 


*  Excluding  towns  of  35,000  inhabitants  and  orer. 

it  appears  from  this  table  that 
the  general  death-rate  is  forty  per 
cent  greater  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  mortality 
from  consumption  is  almost  twice 
as  great.  While  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  country  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  city  in  this  regard, 
its  superiority  is  not  so  great  as 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  indi- 
cated by  these  figures.  For  the 
mortality  from  consumption  is  more 
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than  twice  as  great  for  the  negroes 
as  for  the  white  population,  and 
more  than  four  times  as  great  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 
as  it  is  below  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  in  comparison  with  other 
diseases  this  is  an  unimportant 
cause  of  death  beyond  the  age  of 
sixty. 

It  is  thus  manifestly  unfair  to 
ascribe  the  whole  difference  to  city 
conditions,  when  comparing  the  pop- 
ulation of  Manhattan,  with  its  con- 
siderable colored  element  and  abnor- 
mal proportion  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  middle-age  periods, 
with  the  population  of  rural  New 
York,  with  its  small  proportion  of 
the  races  especially  susceptible  to  the 
disease  and  its  lack  of  the  proper 
quota  of  young  men  and  women  by 
reason  of  the  tendency  of  this  class 
to  move  cityward.  After  making 
due  allowance,  however,  for  these 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
population,  there  remains  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  the  city  which  may 
be,  attributed  to  the  evils  arising 
from  the  massing  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  on  small  areas. 

It  might  bfe  expected  that  the 
rural  death-rate  would  be  raised  by 
the  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  but 
in  many  of  them  only  incipient  cases 
are  treated,  and  if  a  patient  is  ex- 
pected to  die  he  is  sent  home,  and 
his  death  thus  appears  in  the  records 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
ravages  of  consumption  vary  in  in- 
tensity with  race,  sex,  and  age,  as 
well  as  locality.  New  York  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Table  4 
and  diagram  III  show  what  pro- 
portion of  ajl  deaths  occurring  in 
New  York  City  in  1900,  classified 
by  color  and  sex,  were  due  to  con- 
sumption. 


TABLE  4. — MORTALITY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BY 
COLOR  AND  SEX,  I9OO. 


f 

Color  and 
sex. 

Deaths  from 
all  causes. 

Deaths 

from 

phthisis. 

Percent 
of  toul 
number 
caused  by 
phthisis. 

White: 

Male 

Female 

Colored : 

Male 

Female 

37.oa3 
3«,9S9 

955 
935 

4*774 

3.070 
188 

ia.8x 
9.61 

19.69 
13-04 

Two  things  are  equally  striking 
in  diagram  III:  First,  that  con- 
sumption is  responsible  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaths  among  males 

Md/es 


Colore  i. 


CohroA 


Diagram  III. 

than  among  females  of  both  classes; 
and  second,  that  it  is  a  more  im- 
portant cause  of  death  among  the 
colored  population  than  among  the 
white.  The  difference  between  the 
rates  for  colored  and  white,  more- 
over, is  greater  among  the  males 
than  among  the  females.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  for  the  sexes 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  more 
protected  life  of  the  average 
woman,  and  the  general  economic 
prosperity  which  affects  the  life  of 
women  perhaps  even  more  than  that 
of  men.  The  greater  susceptibility 
of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  Chinese 
and  Indians,  is  easily  understood  by 
reference  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
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TABLE   5 — MORTALITY   IN   NEW   YORK   CITY,    BY   AGE   AND   SEX,    I9OO. 


Ages. 

Deaths  from  all  Causes. 

Deaths  from  Phthisis. 

1 

Per  cent  of  Total  Number 
Caused  by  Phthisis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

All  siKCS 

37.978 
15.483 

0,«32 
8.473 
7,88s 

32,894 
13,289 

5.352 
6,017 
8,236 

• 

♦,96a 

164 

2,229 

2,017 

552 

3  «92 

-     152 

1, 800 

943 
297 

.  13-07 
1.06 

36.3s 

23-78 

7.00 

9.70 
1. 14 

33-63 

15.67 

3.61 

0-Z4  years 

te-tA       '*      

*5  34               

ac— CA               

33  9^                

55  and  over 

laws  of  hygiene,  their  carelessness, 
and  the  environment  in  which  they 
live. 

The  last  table   (No.   5)   and  its 
accompanying  diagram    (No.    IV) 


Ma  Us 


0     M%    t(6f,     90%   yo% 


show  the  varying  importance  of 
consumption  as  a  cause  of  death  at 
different  age-periods,  classified  by 
sex. 

At  every  age-period  except  the 
first^  where  the  proportion  is  almost 
the  same,  it  is  evident  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaths  is  due  to  con- 
sumption among  men  than  among 


women.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  point  of  age,  thirteen  per 
cent  of  all  the  deaths  among  males 
in  New  York  City  in  1900  was  due 
to  consumption,  but  only  9.7  per 
cent  of  all  the  deaths  among  females. 
The  analysis  by  age-periods  shows 
with  startling  clearness  the  econo- 
mic devastation  wrought  by  con- 
sumption. Thirty-six  out  of  every 
hundred  men  who  died  in  New  York 
City  in  1909  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirty-five,  and  thirty- 
four  out  of  every  hundred  women 
at  the  same  ages,  died  from  con- 
sumption. The  period  between 
thirty-five  and  fifty-five  ranks  next 
in  point  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sumption as  a  cause  of  death.  Over 
fifty-five,  its  importance  diminishes, 
and  below  fifteen,  it  is  an  insignifi- 
cant factor.  But  at  the  period  of  life 
when  both  men  and  women  are  re- 
paying to  society  the  capital  in- 
vested in  them,'  so  to  speak,  in  the 
way  of  maintenance  and  education, 
and  at  the  later  period  when  they 
are  at  the  height  of  their  productive 
capacity  and  have  families  de- 
pendent on  them,  over  one-third  of 
the  mortality  in  the  first  instance, 
and  one-fifth  in  the  second,  is 
caused  by  this  preventable  and 
curable  disease. 


A  home  for  young  women  will  be 
opened  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Kansas 
Citv. 
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AW  APPEAL, 

The  following  appeal  was  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  on  September  15. 
The  amount  received  thus  far  in  re- 
sponse to  it  is  about  $3,500.  Ad- 
ditional contributions  are  therefore 
earnestly  desired.  One  such  con- 
tribution of  $250  is  promised  when 
$5,000  has  been  received. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety's Committee  on  Tuberculosis 
needs  not  less  than  $10,000  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  work  which 
it  has  undertaken.  Contributions 
made  to  the  Society  for  its  usual 
current  operations  should  not  be  re- 
duced and  cannot  be  diverted  in  any 
large  amount  to  the  purposes  of  this 
special  committee.  The  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  by  the  Committee 
will  be  for  the  following  main  ob- 
jects : 

( 1 )  Research  into  the  social, 
as  distinct  from  the  medical,  aspects 
of  tuberculosis.  For  example,  into 
the  relations  between  the  disease 
and  overcrowding,  infected  tene- 
ments and  unhealthy  occupations, 
and  also  into  the  influence  upon  re- 
covery, of  improved  diet  ard 
hygienic  living. 

(2)  Education.  The  publica- 
tion of  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  th? 
giving  of  lectures  and  the  promulga- 
tion in  every  possible  way  of  the 
fact  that  tuberculosis  is  a  com- 
municable and  preventable  disease; 
the  widest  distrilnition  of  the  results 
of  scientific  research  in  this  field, 
and  of  the  results  of  modern  treat- 
ment both  in  sanatoria  and  at  home. 

(  3)  The  encouragement  of  move- 
ments for  suitable  public  and  pri- 
vate sanatoria  both  for  advanced 
and  for  incipient  cases;  for  adults 
and  for  children;  for  free  care  and 
also  for  the  care  of  those  who  can 
pay  moderate  fees. 


(4)  The  relief  of  indigent  con- 
sumptives by  the  provision  of  suita- 
ble food  and  medicines,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  when  this  is  necessary 
to  secure  adequate  light  and  air,  and 
by  transportation  and  maintenance 
at  a  distance,  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee,  this  is  essential. 

The  labors  of  the  Committee  will 
be  directed  not  only  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
large  class  of  consumptives,  but  also 
towards  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  in  which  there  is 
encouraging  reason  to  believe  that 
tuberculosis  may  be  practically 
eradicated.  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary merely,  but  its  continuance 
and  effectiveness  will  depend  upon 
the  public  encouragement  and  sup- 
port received. 

For  research  and  publication  the 
Committee  can  easily  make  use  of 
the  $10,000  asked  for,  and  could 
employ  a  larger  sum  to  good  pur- 
pose. In  the  relief  of  special  cases 
existing  agencies  will  be  asked  to 
co-operate,  but  any  funds  which  in- 
dividuals may  be  willing  to  supply 
for  this  special  purpose  will  lessen 
the  burden  upon  organizations 
which  are  already  overtaxed  by  cases 
of  need  arising  in  large  numbers 
from  the  class  of  consumptive  poor. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  committee 
consists  of  the  following: 


Chaki.rs  F.  C<»x.  Chmn. 
Orro  T.  Bannakd 
Hfrmann  M.  Bir.(.«;.  M  D. 
Hfkhkrt  S    Bkown 

iosKPH  D.  Bryant.  M.D 
liss  El.I.A  Mahfi.  Ci  \rk 

RoBFRT   W.    I)K    FORF.ST 

RtnvARD  T.  Drvink 
HoMKR  Folks 
Franklin  H.  Giddinc-.s 

HkNKV    HRRnRKT.    M.D 
J.   H.  HODULKSTON.    M.D. 
KORBRT  HlNTBH 

Walter  B.  Jamrs.  M.D. 
B.  G.  Jansway,  M.D. 


Mis«  A.  B.  Jhnnin(,s 
S    A.  Knopf,  M.D. 

AlKXANORR  T.AMt<RRT,M.D. 
RrkST   J.    LHI>FRrB 

Mr«5.  Frpi>hkh    S.  Lrk 
Er.HRRT  Lk  Ff.vrr.  M.D. 
Henkv  p.  Loomis.  M.D. 
Mks,  Jamf.s  R.  Nkwco.mb 

Rt'(.RNR    A.    PHILBrN 

T,  M.  PKrnnKs.  M.D. 
Andrkw  H.  Smith.  M.D. 
W.  G.  Tho\iis(;n.  M.D. 
E.  L.  Trjiirai'.  M.D. 
W.  C".  W.  Wadsworth 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald 
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The  new  crusade  against  con- 
sumption by  means  of  lectures, 
pamphlets,  special  relief,  and  district 
nursing,  which  is  now  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  is,  of  course, 
only  a  small  part  of  a  world-wide 
movement  in  which  physicians  and 
public-spirited  laymen  are  engaged. 
Its  object  is  a  very  definite  and  prac- 
tical one.  It  is  desired  to  lower  the 
death-rate  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  desired  to  lessen  the 
.  suffering  and  distress  attributable  to 
this  particular  disease.  It  is  desired 
to  save  life  which,  as  Dr.  Felix  Ad- 
ler  has  pointed  out,  is  the  essence  of 
charity.  It  is  desired,  finally,  to 
lessen  destitution — ^a  very  large  part 
of  the  destitution  which  is  encoun- 
tered by  the  visitors  and  agents  of 
the  charitable  societies  being  clearly 
due  to  this  disease. 

To  prevent  premature  deaths,  to 
preserve  wage-earners  to  their  fami- 
lies, to  lessen  the  amount  of  human 
suffering,  to  obviate  much  of  the 
existing  danger  of  infection,  is  the 
end  at  which  we  aim. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  frighten 


consumptives  or  those  who  are 
necessarily  thrown  into  contact  with 
them.  We  do  not  preach  a  doctrine 
of  contagion  such  as  would  place  a 
barrier  between  the  consumptive 
and  his  kindred,  or  between  those 
who  are  but  slightly  affected  and  op- 
portunities for  employment. 

Our  message,  which  comes  from 
the  wisest  among  the  scientists  and 
the  physicians,  is  rather  one  of  cheer 
and  confidence.  It  is  of  the  cura- 
brlity  rather  than  the  terror  of  the 
disease  that  our  lecturers  and  our* 
pamphlets  are  to  tell.  It  is  a  counsel 
of  optimism  and  of  prudence,  an 
exhortation  to  patience  and  to  obe- 
dience to  simple  hygienic  rules,  that 
is  to  be  carried  •  wherever,  by  voice 
or  by  print,  the  committee  can  make 
its  message  known. 

With  the  splendid  co-operation 
already  assured  from  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  city  administration, 
from  physicians,  from  those  who  are 
in  position  to  provide  halls  and  class 
rooms,  and  who  have  facilities  for 
securing  interested  and  attentive 
audiences,  from  the  public  press, 
and  from  many  other  sources,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  committee* 
will  find  a  fruitful  field  for  its 
labors.  Let  no  one  lose  sight  of 
the  vital  fact  that  however  much  at- 
tention may  seem  to  be  given  to  re- 
search, statistics,  leaflets,  or  relief 
measures,  these  are  only  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  this  end  is  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  preventable  deaths. 


Medical  societies  in  Massachu- 
setts are  giving  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  community  for 
larger  facilities  to  take  care  of  con- 
sumptives. The  Legislature,  at  its 
session  of  1902,  directed  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  report  on  the  follow- 
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ing  questions,  which  have  in  turn 
been  submitted  by  the  Board  to  the 
different  medical  societies  of  the 
state: 

"Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  make  addi- 
tional provision  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  consumptives?  If  so, 
should  such  provision  be  made  for 
establishing  one  large  sanatorium 
or  by  establishing  several  Smaller  in- 
stitutions; and,  if  several,  should 
these  be  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  commonwealth,  so  as  to  provide 
for  patients  at  sanatoriums  com- 
paratively near  their  places  of  resi- 
dence ?" 

Regular  meetings  of  the  societies 
will  begin  soon  and  it  is  expected 
that  through  them  the.  question  of 
care  and  treatment  of  consumptives 
will  receive  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  ever  before.  Replies  from 
the  societies  may  be  followed  by 
hearings  by  the  State  Board  prelimi- 
nary to  its  report  to  the  Legislature 
in  January.. 

The  Transcript  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion in  Boston  in  these  words: 

"About  a  year  ago  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Boston  authorized  a  loan  of 
$150,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
consumptives'  hospital  for  the 
people  of  this  city,  but  no  agreement 
was  reached  as  to  how  that  money 
should  be  expended  or  how  the  pro- 
posed hospital  should  be  managed, 
so  that  the  whole  matter  was  al- 
lowed to  drop.  The  money  is  still 
available,  but  so  far  as  known  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  apply  it.  Last 
year  1,149  new  cases  of  consump- 
tion were  reported  to  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health.  Thus  far  this 
year  661  cases  have  been  found, 
which  is  a  decrease  from  the  number 
for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.     But  the  city  has  no  hospital 


to  which  to  remove  this  class  of  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  really  need 
better  care  than  can  be  given  to 
them  in  their  own  homes.  The 
homes  are  disinfected  whence  a  pa- 
tient is  removed." 


The  cornerstone  of  the  Stony  Wold 
Sanatorium  was  laid  at  Kushaqua, 
Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Septem- 
ber II.  In  the.  words  of  one  of  those 
present,  "the  ceremony  was.  an  aus- 
picious one,  far  up  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  midst  pines  and  balsams,  with 
sunshine  and  song,  with  prayer  and  * 
thanksgiving."  A  grand  stand  was 
erected  over  one  corner  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  framed  in  with  balsam 
branches.  It  was  bright  with  its 
decorations  of  bunting,  Chinese 
lanterns,  and  autumn  leaves.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Stony 
Wold  pennant  were  flying  over  the 
tripod  from  which  the  cornerstone 
was  suspended.  Toward  the  lake 
stretched  the  foundations  of  the 
main  building  and  two  dormitories, 
massive  walls,  in  some  places  twen- 
ty-four feet  deep.  These  founda- 
tions cover  an  area  of  30,736  square 
feet.  The  program  was  carried  out 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Col. 
John  W.  Vrooman,  and  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter,  Mrs.  James  Edward  New- 
comb,  president  of  the  Association, 
and  others  prominent  in  the  Stony 
Wold  movement. 


* 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health  held  its  annual  session  this 
year  in  Exeter,  England,  beginning 
August  21.  In  the  presidential  ad- 
dress in  the  section  on  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Vital  Statistics,  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  the  Medical  of- 
ficer of  Health  of  Dublin,  recited 
tvuths   which    will    bear    repetition. 
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Consumption,  he  said,  is  spread 
largely  by  the  objectionable  habit  of 
expectorating  on  floors,  pathways^ 
and  railway  carriages.  Compulsory 
notification,  at  least  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  prevention  of  consumption. 
Several  sanitary  authorities  had  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  add  it  to 
their  schedule  of  infectious  diseases, 
but  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  not  assented  to  the  proposal. 
Pending  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
pulsory notification  act,  it  was  said 
to  be  desirable  to  have  a  voluntary 
system  of  sanatoria  for  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  as  a  preven- 
tive measure.  Sanitary  authorities 
should  make  provision  for  receiving 
poor  consumptives  in  sanatoria.  If 
treated  in  general  hospitals  they  are 
generally  discharged  as  incurable. 
Thev  return  to  their  families  or 
friends  and  contribute  to  the  infec- 
tion of  fresh  victims.  Overcrowd- 
ing,, want  of  sufficient  light  and 
pure  air  in  dwellings,  long  hours*  of 
labor  in  impure  atmosphere,  and 
other  insanitary  conditions  tend  to 
increase  the  amount  of  tubercular 
disease.  Therefore,  it  might  be  said 
in  general  terms  that  every  sanitary 
improvement  is  more  or  less  a  pre- 
ventive of  consumption. 


A  paper  on  **The  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  in  Public  Institutions" 
will  be  presented  by  Dr.  C.  O. 
Probst,  secretarv  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Health,  at  the  twelfth  an- 
nual session  of  the  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  Conference  meets  at  Spring- 
field, October  7-ro,  and  an  interest- 
ing program  has  been  outlined,  in- 
cluding addresses  by  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
(lanis  of  Hull  House  and  other  well- 
known    speakers. 


Glen  Gardner,  among  the  hills  of 
Hunterdon  County,  will  probably  be 
the  site  of  the  proposed  New  Jersey 
state  hospital  for  consumptives. 
A  farm  of  about  five  hundred 
acres  is  to  be  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
borhood oif  wood  land,  which  may 
easily  be  converted  into  park 
grounds.  A  state  hospital  for  con- 
sumptives was  proposed  several 
years  ago,  and  had  been  agitated  by 
medical  men  at  each  session  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Legislature  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years. 


* 


The  following  communication 
was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  New 
York  State  Committees  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties : 

The  undersigned,  acting  indi- 
vidually, and  as  the  representatives 
of  others  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  unfortunate  in  this  state  who 
are  dependent  upon  public  care  for 
support,  respectfully  request  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  this  state 
to  include  the  following  principles 
in  their  respective  platforms  in  the 
coming  conventions : 

(i)  That  the  administration  of 
the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
state  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions,  and  the  state  prisons 
be  absolutely  free  from  partisan  in- 
fluences of  every  description. 

(2)  That  these  institutions  be 
conducted  on  progressive  lines  with 
due  regard  to  economy,  particularly 
of  that  form  which  is  to  be  secured 
by  scientific  improvement  of  admin- 
istration and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institutions  and  the 
protection  of  the  state  against  the 
evils  of  disease,  dependency,  and 
crime. 

(3)  That  citizens  of  the  state 
acquainted  by  service  and  experience 
with     its     philanthropic     activities. 
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should  be  invited  to  share  in  the 
management  of  the  state  institutions, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  these  insti- 
tutions from  all  danger  of  political 
influences  which  would  be  a  great 
detriment  to  the  unfortunates  under 
their  care  and  a  lasting  injury  to  the 
state. 

We  submit  that  the  experience  of 
years  has  shown  the  importance  of 
the  adoption  of  these  principles  and 
of  their  practical  enforcement  in  the 
management  of  the  state  institutions 
and  we  urge  their  unqualified  adop- 
tion by  both  the  great  political  par- 
ties of  this  state  at  their  coming  con- 
ventions. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 

George  F.  Canfield.  R.  Fulton  Cutting, 

Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Nathan  Bijur, 

Eugene  A.  Philbin,  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 

Henry  Rice.  Otto  T.  Bannaru. 

The  plank  in  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention at  Saratoga  was  as  follows : 

**In  the  treatment  of  those  un- 
fortunates in  asylums  and  hospitals 
with  whose  care  the  state  is  charged, 
we  believe  in  maintaining  the  high- 
est standard  of  perfection  attainable 
without  extravagance,  arid  cordially 
approve  of  the  laws  which  have 
given  immediate  benefits  to  the  in- 
mates, and  at  the  same  time  have 
made  possible  the  reduction  and 
ehmination  of  such  expenses  as  add 
nothing  to  the  true  improvement  of 
their  condition  or  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  institutions  themselves/' 

The  Democratic  State  Convention 
meets  next  week. 

At  a  meeting  in  Xew  Haven,  Ct., 
on  Sunday  last,  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  for  organizing  an  Educa- 
tional Alliance.  Dr.  David  A. 
Rlau.stein  of  the  Xew  York  Kduca- 
tional  Alliance  was  present  and  told 


of  the  problem  of  the  immigrant  in 
America  and  especially  of  the  immi- 
grant Jew.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
about  7,000  in  New  Haven,  and,  to 
meet  their  needs,  work  will  be  begun 
by  the  first  of  the  year  in  the  way  of 
boys  and  girls'  clubs  and  industrial 
courses.  Similar  organizations  are 
now  carrying  on  work  in  Brooklyn, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  Bos- 
ton. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  held  at  Somerset, 
October  14-16.  "  Among  the  inter- 
esting addresses  will  be  one  by  Mr. 
John  Fulton,  meml)er  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  on  *'What  remedy 
we  have  when  a  contractor  brings 
laborers  into  a  county,  they  become 
afflicted  with  disease,  and  become  a 
charge  on  the  i)oor  district." 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  will  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A  report  of 
the  recent  session  at  Philadelphia 
will  be  published  in  the  magazine 
numl)er  of  Charities  for  Octol^er. 

* 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dolan  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  for  Detroit,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  John 
F.  Martin.  Mr.  Dolan  has  worked 
under  the  Board  of  Poor  Commis- 
sioners for  the  past  ten  years, 

Mr.  James  Smith,  formerly  of 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  has 
1  een  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Kansas  Citv. 
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144th  streets.  It  contains  350  beds, 
more  than  300  of  which  are  entirely 
free  and  constantly,  occupied  by  the 
sick  poor,  who  are  admitted  irre- 
spective of  creed,  race,  or  national- 
ity. In  winter  the  hospital  is  very 
much  crowded  and  the  better  cases 
are  sent  away  to  make  room  for  the 
weaker  ones.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  put  up  extra  beds  in  the  winter. 
There  have  never  been  so  many 
cases  as  last  winter — ^375 — when 
two  new  rooms  had  to  be  fitted  up  in 
the  yard-  Most  of  the  patients  are 
advanced  cases,  but  patients. in  every 
stage  of  the  disease  are  taken.  There 
are  a  few  private  rooms  and  small 
wards  w^here  the  charge  is  from  $5 
to  $10  per  week.  Sister  Liguori  is 
the  Sister  Superior. 

Seton  Hospital  is  situated  on 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway,  within 
twenty-five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
New  York  Central  Station.  It  was 
opened  in  January,  1895,  and  was 
founded  by  the  late  Sister  Mary 
Irene,  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. . 
In  1896  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  assumed  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  the  hospital  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  this  enabled  the  in- 
stitution to  extend  its  usefulness  to 
a  point  which  its  financial  condition 
had  not  hitherto  warranted,  while 
it  also  resulted  in  a  change  of  the 
former  policy  of  receiving  only 
curable  cases.  This  arrangement 
continued,  however,  only  for  a  brief 
period,  and  since  then  patients  have 
been  accepted  as  city  charges  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Private  patients  are  now  rare,  as 
there  are  no  accommodations  for 
such  patients.  On  September  16, 
the  census  of  the  hospital  showed 
199  patients,  the  maximum  accom- 
modation l^eing  200,  so  that  when 


the  inquiry  was  made  there  was  but 
one  vacant  bed.  The  building  stands 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
Hudson  and  contains  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  sanitation,  one  of  its 
chief  attractions  being  a  large  solar- 
ium, filled  with  growing  plants, 
where,  in  cold  or  stormy  weather, 
the  patients  delight  to  congregate. 
Sister  Francis  Ignatius  is  the  Sister 
Superior.  Applications  for  the  ad- 
mission of  free  patients  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Merwin,  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  Poor,  at  the 
foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth   Street. 

Mon teiiorc  Country  Sanitarium. 
Memorial  Day,  1901,  was  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  new  building  of  this 
institution.  The  Country  Sanita- 
rium, however,  came  into  existence 
some  years  previous  to  that  event,  as 
a  result  of  the  repeated  observations 
that  the  proportion  of  consumptives 
among  the  sufferers  treated  in  the 
Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  In- 
valids was  very  large.  In  1895,  the 
project  was  started  by  Mr.  Lyman 
G.  Bloomingdale  and  heartily  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  The 
Sanitarium  was  opened  in  1897  with 
ten  cases  of  incipient  consumption. 
In  1898  a  pavilion  was  built  for 
twenty-four  additional  patients,  and 
in  May,  1901,  the  present  new  build- 
ings were  opened.  The-  construction 
of  the  buildings  was  supervised  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf.  They  are  at  Bed- 
ford Station,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
a  beautiful  valley.  There  is  a  farm 
of  136  acres,  on  which  patients  do 
light  outdoor  work. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  confine 
the  number  of  patients  to  those  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease, 
although  no  extreme  line  is  drawn. 
At  the  time  of  its  dedication  this 
was   the   only   free   sanitarium    for 
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consumptives  in  the  United  States. 
On  September  16,  there  were  152 
patients  in  the  Sanitarium,  with 
room  for  160.  Partially  cured  pa- 
tients are  constantly  being  sent 
home'from  the  Sanitarium,  and  this 
explains  the  fact  that  the  institution 
is  not  filled  to  its  very  limit.  At  the 
Home,  situated  on  Broadway,  138th 
and  139th  streets,  there  is  a  special 
ward  for  advanced  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. At  present  the  ward  has 
twenty-seven  patients,  and  a  long 
waiting  list.  The  officials  say  there 
is  an  appalling  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  of  advanced  cases. 

The  House  of  Rest  for  Consump- 
tives, for  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
prior    to    last   January,    housed    its 
beneficiaries  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
where   it  had  upward  of  sixty  pa- 
tients at  a  time.    At  the  close  of  last 
year    the   hospital    authorities   con- 
cluded that  they  needed  more  room 
for  their  own  use  and  decided  not  to 
renew  the  arrangement.   The  House 
of    Rest    therefore    purchased    the 
Macdonough     and     Kidwell     resi- 
dences at  In  wood  as  a  hospital,  and 
when      necessary      alterations     are 
made  there  will  be  accommodations 
for    alK)Ut   eighty    inmates.      These 
properties    are   situated    on    B(jlton 
Road,    between    209th    and    210th 
streets,  and  extend  to  Nichols  Place. 
The  matter  of  taking  possession  of 
these  premises  has,   however,  been 
somewhat  delayed  by  reason  of  o])- 
l)osition  on  part  of  the  residents  of 
the  neighl)orhood ;  but  it  is  ex|)ected 
that  this  matter  will  at  an  early  day 
be  arranged  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.     At  present  the  Home  is 
caring  for  about   forty  patients  on 
its   own    premises,    and    supporting 
others  in  various  places.     The  ob- 
ject of  the  House  of  Rest  has  been 


and  will  be  to  be  a  refuge  for  in- 
curable consumptives. 

Stonv  Wold  Sanatorium,  Lake 
Kushaqua,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 
This  institution  is  not  yet  ready  to 
receive  patients,  but  if  the  hopes  of 
its  founders  are  realized  it  will, 
within  a  few  months,  be  ready  to 
take  up  its  mission  of  healing.  Its 
work  will  be  wholly  non-sectarian, 
and  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis 
among  working  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  leader  in  this  undertak- 
ing has  been  Mrs.  James  Edward 
Xewcomb,  who  heard,  in  her  con- 
nection with  various  clubs  for  work- 
ing girls  and  women,  constant  and 
earnest  inquiries  for  an  institution 
where  tul>erculous  patients  could  be 
treated  at  low  cost. 

The  property  is  on  Lake 
Kushaqua  on  the  main  road  to 
Montreal. .  The  entire  building  will 
be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
best  possible  ventilation,  and  the 
patients  will  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
practically  all  the  time. 

State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  Incipient  Tuberculosis.  In  1900," 
the  legislature  appropriated  $50,- 
000  for  this  institution,  and  a  site 
was  to  be  selected  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  There  have  been  many  vexa- 
tious delays  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  plan.  It  will,  however,  be  en- 
couraging to  all  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed its  history  to  know  that  on 
Se])tember  30  the  sealed  proposals 
for  the  buiUling  of  a  hospital  to  con- 
tain 100  beds  will  be  opened  in 
Albany  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Mr.  Howard 
Townsend.  The  site  is  at  Ray- 
brook,  F^ranklin  County,  and  is 
situated  about  four  miles  east  of 
Saranac  Lake. 
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144th  streets.  It  contains  350  beds, 
more  than  300  of  which  are  entirely 
free  and  constantly,  occupied  by  the 
sick  poor,  who  are  admitted  irre- 
spective of  creed,  race,  or  national- 
ity. In  winter  the  hospital  is  very 
much  crowded  and  the  better  cases 
are  sent  away  to  make  room  for  the 
weaker  ones.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  put  up  extra  beds  in  the  winter. 
There  have  never  been  so  many 
cases  as  last  winter — ^375 — when 
two  new  rooms  had  to  be  fitted  up  in 
the  yard.  Most  of  the  patients  are 
advanced  cases,  but  patients. in  every 
stage  of  the  disease  are  taken.  There 
are  a  few  private  rooms  and  small 
wards  where  the  charge  is  from  $5 
to  $10  per  week.  Sister  Liguori  is 
the  Sister  Superior. 

Seton  Hospital  is  situated  on 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway,  within 
tw^enty-five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
New  York  Central  Station.  It  was 
opened  in  January,  1895,  and  was 
founded  by  the  late  Sister  Mary 
Irene,  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. . 
In  1896  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  assumed  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  the  hospital  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  this  enabled  the  in- 
stitution to  extend  its  usefulness  to 
a  point  which  its  financial  condition 
had  not  hitherto  warranted,  while 
it  also  resulted  in  a  change  of  the 
former  policy  of  receiving  only 
curable  cases.  This  arrangement 
continued,  how^ever,  only  for  a  brief 
period,  and  since  then  patients  have 
been  accepted  as  city  charges  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Private  patients  are  now  rare,  as 
there  are  no  accommodations  for 
such  patients.  On  September  16, 
the  census  of  the  hospital  showed 
199  patients,  the  maximum  accom- 
modation being  200,  so  that  when 


the  inquiry  was  made  there  was  but 
one  vacant  bed.  The  building  stands 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
Hudson  and  contains  all  the  modem 
appliances  for  sanitation,  one  of  its 
chief  attractions  being  a  large  solar- 
ium, filled  with  growing  plants, 
where,  in  cold  or  stormy  weather, 
the  patients  delight  to  congregate. 
Sister  Francis  Ignatius  is  the  Sister 
Superior.  Applications  for  the  ad- 
mission of  free  patients  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Merwin,  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  Poor,  at  the 
foot   of   East  Twenty-sixth   Str-eet. 

MontcHorc  Country  Sanitarium, 
Memorial  Day,  1901,  was  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  new  building  of  this 
institution.  The  Country  Sanita- 
rium, however,  came  into  existence 
some  years  previous  to  that  event,  as 
a  result  of  the  repeated  observations 
that  the  proportion  of  consumptives 
among  the  sufferers  treated  in  the 
Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  In- 
valids was  very  large.  In  1895,  the 
project  was  started  by  Mr.  Lyman 
G.  Bloomingdale  and  heartily  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  The 
Sanitarium  was  opened  in  1897  with 
ten  cases  of  incipient  consumption. 
In  1898  a  pavilion  was  built  for 
twenty-four  additional  patients,  and 
in  May,  1901,  the  present  new  build- 
ings were  opened.  The-  construction 
of  the  buildings  was  supervised  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf.  They  are  at  Bed- 
ford Station,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
a  beautiful  valley.  There  is  a  farm 
of  136  acres,  on  which  patients  do 
light  outdoor  w^ork. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  confine 
the  number  of  patients  to  those  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease, 
although  no  extrenie  line  is  drawn- 
At  the  time  of  its  dedication  this 
was   the   only   free   sanitarium    for 
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consumptives  in  the  United  States. 
On  September  16,  there  were  152 
patients  in  the  Sanitarium,  with 
room  for  160.  Partially  cured  pa- 
tients are  constantly  being  sent 
home  "from  the  Sanitarium,  and  this 
explains  the  fact  that  the  institution 
is  not  filled  to  its  very  limit.  At  the 
Home,  situated  on  Broadway,  138th 
and  139th  streets,  there  is  a  special 
ward  for  advanced  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. At  present  the  ward  has 
twenty-seven  patients,  and  a  long 
waiting  list.-  The  officials  say  there 
is  an  appalling  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  of  advanced  cases. 

The  House  of  Rest  for  Consump- 
tives, for  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
prior  to  last  January,  housed  its 
l)eneficiaries  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
wliere  it  had  upward  of  sixty  pa- 
tients at  a  time.  At  the  close  of  last 
year  the  hospital  authorities  con- 
cluded that  they  needed  more  room 
for  their  own  use  and  decided  not  to 
renew  the  arrangement.  The  House 
of  Rest  therefore  purchased  the 
Macdonough  and  Kidwell  resi- 
dences at  Inwood  as  a  hospital,  and 
when  necessary  alterations  are 
made  there  will  be  accommodations 
for  about  eighty  inmates.  These 
properties  are  situated  on  Bolton 
Road,  between  209th  and  210th 
streets,  and  extend  to  Nichols  Place. 
The  matter  of  taking  possession  of 
these  premises  has,  however,  been 
somewhat  delayed  by  reason  of  o])- 
lK)sition  on  part  of  the  residents  of 
the  neighl)orhood ;  but  it  is  exf)ected 
that  this  matter  will  at  an  early  day 
l)e  arranged  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  At  present  the  Home  is 
caring  for  al)out  forty  patients  on 
its  own  premises,  and  supporting 
others  in  various  places.  The  ob- 
ject of  tlie  House  of  Rest  has  been 


and  will  be  to  be  a  refuge  for  in- 
curable consumptives. 

Stony  Wold  Sanatorium,  Lake 
Kushaqua,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 
This  institution  is  not  yet  ready  to 
receive  patients,  but  if  the  hopes  of 
its  founders  are  realized  it  will, 
within  a  few  months,  be  ready  to 
take  up  its  mission  of  healing.  Its 
work  will  be  wholly  non-sectarian, 
and  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis 
among  working  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  leader  in  this  undertak- 
ing has  been  Mrs.  James  Edward 
Xewcomb,  who  heard,  in  her  con- 
nection with  various  clubs  for  work- 
ing girls  and  women,  constant  and 
earnest  inquiries  for  an  institution 
where  tuberculous  patients  could  be 
treated  at  low  cost. 

The  property  is  on  Lake 
Kushaqua  on  the  main  road  to 
Montreal. .  The  entire  building  will 
be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
best  possible  ventilation,  and  the 
patients  will  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
practically  all  the  time. 

State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  Incipient  Tuberculosis.  In  1900," 
the  Legislature  appropriated  $50,- 
000  for  this  institution,  and  a  site 
was  to  be  selected  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  There  have  been  many  vexa- 
tious delays  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  plan.  It  will,  however,  be  en- 
couraging to  all  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed its  historv  to  know  that  on 
Se])teml)er  30  the  sealed  proposals 
for  the  buil(ling  of  a  hospital  to  con- 
tain 100  beds  will  be  opened  in 
Albany  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Mr.  Howard 
Townsend.  The  site  is  at  Ray- 
brook,  Franklin  County,  and  is 
situated  about  four  miles  east  of 
Saranac  Lake. 
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There  are  several  homes  for  con- 
valescents and  incurables  in  New 
York,  but  in  almost  every  case  they 
exclude  patients  suffering  with  can- 
cer and  tuberculosis.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions. 

The  Home  for  Incurables,  on 
Third  Avenue  and  i8oth  to  183d 
streets,  receives  consumptives  in 
single  rooms,  and  can,  therefore, 
take  in  patients  in  all  the  stages -of 
the  disease.  But  its  accommoda- 
tions are  limited  and  it  has  had  to 
have  a  waiting  list 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Consump- 
tives, situated  on  Kingston  Avenue, 
began  its  work  over  twenty  years 
ago  and  has  not  hesitated  to  take  in 
patients  who  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  supported 
by  the  different  churches  of  Brook- 
lyn and  is  managed  by  a  board 
composed  of  representatives  from 
these  churches.  It  has  a  long  wait- 
ing list. 

In  going  from  one  institution  of 
this  character  to  another,  the  same 
depressing  answer  is  received  in 
each  place — multitudes  of  appli- 
cants and  very  few  accommodations. 
"We  could  fill  a  thousand  rooms  if 
we  had  them,"  said  a  physician 
connected  with  a  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium. It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  it  is  so.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  including  the  accommodations 
which  general  hospitals,  homes,  and 
sanitariums  afford,  there  are  accom- 
modations for  about  1,000  consump- 
tives in  the  city.  But  what  is  such 
provision  in  the  face  of  thousands 
suffering  with  the  disease.  It  was 
estimated  in  1900  that  one-eighth 
of  the  deaths  in  New  York  City 
were  due  to  phthisis.  There  were  8,- 
141  deaths  from  phthisis  in  Greater 
New  York  in  the  year  1901,  and 
of  this  number  5,233  were  in  the 


boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
13,387  cases  of  tuberculosis  re- 
ported, and  9,130  were  in  the  two 
boroughs  mentioned  above.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  an  average  increase  annually 
of  8,000  cases  in  those  two  boroughs. 
A  mere  glance  at  these  figures  re- 
veals the  inadequacy  of  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  this  large  class  of 
sufferers.  The  disease  is  especially 
prevalent  among  the  class  who  are 
not  able  to  lay  aside  their  business 
and  go  to  mountains  or  health  re- 
sorts. Thousands  are  suffering 
from  consumption  who  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  their  daily  work, 
often,  perhaps  a.  work  most  uncon- 
genial to  their  disease,  because  of 
their  dependency  upon  their  daily  • 
wage  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  The  value  of 
sanitarium  treatment  for  consump- 
tives is  beyond  question,  and  there- 
fore the  necessity  of  public  sana- 
toria and  sanatoria  where  the  sick 
may  be  cared  for  at  rates  which 
make  them  accessible  to  the  many 
is  imperative. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MBBTING  of  the  Charity  Ornn- 
izition  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  8,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  in  Room  30s,  United 
Charities  Building,  105  Bast  Twenty-«econd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

THB  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $aoo  to  pay  for  board  and  medical 
treatment  of  a  consumptive  girl  and  her  mother 
in  the  country.  The  girl,  who  has  been  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  family  since  her  father's  death  six  years 
ago,  has  broken  down  from  overwork,  and  they  are 
now  destitute.  A  prolonged  stay  in  the  country  is  im- 
perative. 

Any  money  for  the  above  case  sent  to  the  Charity 
Orcranization  Sodety,  Z05  Bast  sad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions  in  response  to  recent  appeals: 

"G.  W.  C,"  $50;  "L.  W.  D.,"$3o;  *»W.T.  B.," 
Mrs.  S.  R.  CalUway,  F.  J.  Warburton  and  **C  M.  H.," 
I25  each ;  **  F.  W.  P.,"  $30 ;  W.  W.  Shaw,  «xe ;  Mary 
S.  Podge,  "Anonymous,"  Mrs.  T.  K.  Gibbs,  "A 
Friend,"  W.  H.  Langdon  and  "  No  Name,"  $xo  each : 
"E.  D.,"  "J.  J.  T.,"  O.  Violett,  "E.  N.,"  "Cash'* 
and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Adams,  $s  each;  "Alexander"  and 
"E;  G.  D.,"  $9  each ;  "  Anonymous."  J.  Gould's  Son 
&  Co.,  "Cash "  and  *^  William  M.,"  $x  each. 
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complished.  It  is  stated  that  the 
particular  difficulty  is  in  finding 
teachers  adapted  to  the  work.  One 
of  the  great  problems  to  be  solved 
in  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane is  the  question  of  proper  em- 
ployment. The  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  patients  is  such  as 
to  make  this  problem  a  very  difficult 
one,  yet  employment  is  so  im- 
portant that  its  proper  solution  can- 
not be  neglected.  Another  great 
difficulty  is  the  aggregation  of  so 
many  patients  under  one  manage- 
ment which  makes  individual  study 
of  cases  difficult.  After  all  this  is 
the  means  by  which  the  best  results 
can  be  secured  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
treatment.  The  work  must  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  individual 
and  oftentimes  great  care  is  re- 
quired in  developing  the  capacity 
and  inclination  for  work  in  each 
instance.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  as  the 
Board  suggests,  to  teach  inmates  of 
insane  hospitals,  and  usually  the 
best  results  are  accomplished  by 
utilizing  the  previous  experience 
of  the  patient  and  adopting  this  to 
his  present  condition. 

To  relieve  the  overcrowded  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals, the  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Control  has  approved  plans  and 
let  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
new  cottages  at  the  hospitals  at 
Anoka  and  Hastings.  The  cottages 
will  cost  $40,000  each  and  each  will 
have  accommodations  for  sixty  pa- 
tients. In  addition  a  new  wing  will 
be  constructed  ac  each  of  these  hos- 
pitals which  will  accommodate  too 
more  patients  in  all. 

m 

At  a  recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  '  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boards  of  mana- 
gers of  the  several  state  hos- 
piials   of   California   together   with 


the  State  Lunacy  Commission, 
there  was  a  general  discussion  re- 
garding ways  and  means  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
patients  in  the  insane  asylums.  Some 
time  ago  training  schools  for 
nurses  were  e3tablished  at  each  of 
the  hospitals  which  were  reported 
as  very  successful.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  purpose 
of  the  schools,  a  larger  percentage 
of  cures  and  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  incurables,  was 
being  realized. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Bos- 
"ton  Insane  Hospital  have 
taken  action  on  plans  looking 
tow^ard  a  third  group  of  build- 
ings which  it  is  purposed  to 
erect  on  the  Hospital  grounds  to 
enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion and  to  enable  an  important 
change  to  be  made  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  patients.  The  latest  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  calls  attention 
to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  suitable  provision  for  proper 
classification  and  the  proper  care  of 
cases  that  are  curable.  This  is  in 
the  line  of  all  recent  developments 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 
we  believe  affords  the  best  condi- 
tions possible  for  the  treatment  of 
acute  insanity,  as  conditions  exist. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  ob- 
servation building,  in  which'  will  l)e 
placed  the  cases  requiring  si>ecial 
watching,  the  building  providing 
for  thirty-two  patients.  Other  plans 
hjive  been  prepared  for  buildings  to 
accommodate  twenty  excited  pa- 
tients, and  a  third  building  is  con- 
templated for  a  reception  and  in- 
firmary ward.  It  is  to  have  three 
stories,  which  we  think  a  mistake, 
although  only  two  of  these  are  for 
patients. 
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vate  subscriptions  dwindle  and  dis- 
appear under  it.  This  result  is  as 
inevitable  as  the  descent  of  water  on 
a  hillside. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  since 
the  reforms  of  Controller  Coler 
were  inaugurated,  one  institution-^^ 
a  hospital — which  had  always  been 
supported  by  private  contributions, 
has  become  the  recipient  of  public 
funds  with  precisely  the  same  result 
that  in  earlier  years  had  been  ob- 
served in  children's  asylums — the 
private  contributions  have  ceased. 
If  the  subsidy,  or  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  to  be  discontinued,  or  modi- 
fied by  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  half  the  support 
of  any  institution  is  to  come  from 
the  city,  the  Controller  has  still 
many  discoveries  to  make  no  less 
startling  than  this  sensational  ex- 
posure of  the  deaf  mutes'  institu- 
tion, and  candor  would  seem  to 
have  required  sonie  reference  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  demand 
now  made  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Even  the 
abuses  which  are  charged  are  such 
as  are  very  likely  to  occur  under  the 
system  of  full  support  from  the  city, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  justifica- 
tion for  further  inquiry. 

If  it  should  be  decided  to 
t^5 Buildings,  close  the  Institution   for 

the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  Mutes,  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty for  other  public  purposes  might 
be  considered.  One  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  this  city  is  a  reception,  or 
psychopathic,  hospital  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  alleged  insane,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  incipient  and 
acute  cases  of  insanity.  For  several 
years  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  has  been  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  such  hospitals  in 
the    boroughs    of   Manhattan    and 


Brooklyn,  but  the  expense  of  secur- 
ing suitable  sites  and  buildings  has 
prevented  the  scheme  from  being 
realized  as  yet.  It  is  felt  that  if  the 
city  would  co-operate  with  the  state 
by  providing  the  necessary  land  and 
buildings,  the  state  would  gladly 
meet  the  expense  of  equipping  and 
running  the  institution.  The  only 
provision  of'this  kind  is  the  modest 
beginning  at  the  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children  of  which  we 
gave  an  account  two  weeks  ago. 

The  proper  location  and  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  hospital  is  described 
by  the  highest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country.  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson,  as  follows: 

"The    hospital     for    the 
What  the     acutely  insane  should  be 

Acutely  Insane  «        .  • ,       .      .  , 

Need.  located,  just  as  general 
hospitals  are,  in  the  most 
populous  portion  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
afford  convenient  access  from  every 
quarter.  It  should  have  an  outdoor 
department  or  dispensary,  where 
mental  cases  may  be  seen  in  the  very 
earliest  stages.  It  should  have  its 
staff  of  internes  and  its  attending  or 
consulting  physicians  and  surgeons, 
a  well-equipped  laboratory,  an  audi- 
torium for  teaching,  and  opportuni- 
ties should  be  given  for  the  pro-* 
fessors  in  medical  schools  in  the 
city  to  utilize  the  hospital  material 
for  the  instruction  of  students  and 
physicians  in  the  still  neglected 
specialty  of  psychiatry.  Patients 
should  be  received  for  diagnosis  as 
emergency  cases  without  commit- 
ment papers;  legal  forms  to  be  made 
use  of  .only  after  a  specified  time  has 
elapsed,  and  when  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  long  detention  -will  be 
necessary.  Such  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals as  I  describe  are  now  org^an- 
ized  in  every  university  town  in 
Germany." 


*  SOCIOLOGY  AND   THE    BABY." 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage 
of  such  a  hospital  in  this  city  is  the 
opportunity  it  would  afford  for  the 
prevention  of  insanity.  Through 
its  dispensary  and  out-patient  de- 
partments, many  over-strained  men 
and  women ,  who  felt  themselves 
breaking  down  nervously,  might 
apply  for  advice  and  relief,  and  be 
saved  from  the  total  mental  collapse 
that  threatened  them.  Every  year 
there  are  nearly  1,500  men  and 
women  committed  to  the  Manhat- 
tan State  Hospital  on  Ward's 
Island,  many  of  them  in  the  first 
stages  of  insanity.  To  give^  every 
one  of  these  every  opportunity  for 
recovery  is  the  duty  of  the  state. 
Happily  the  interests  of  economy 
make  for  the  same  end.  By  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  it  is 
estimated  that  every  patient  dis- 
charged from  a  hospital  by  recovery 
or  otherwise,  practically  means  to 
the  state  a  saving  or  gain  of  $550. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
a  psychopathic  hospital  would  be  the 
abandonment  for  the  use  of  the  al- 
leged insane  of  the  pavilion  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  which  could  be  put  to 
other  needed  uses  of  the  over- 
crowded hospital  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  would  seem  that  the 
city  should  take  advantage  of  this 
admirable  opportunity  to  assist  the 
state  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  disease  that  is  disabling  so  large 
and  constantly  increasing  a  number 
of  its  citizens. 


.. «   .  .       \Ve  arc  not  in  svmpathv 

"  Sociology        .  ,         -         ,         ,-.     ^ 

•ntf  the  with  the  breaknig  ui) 
V)f  families  for  trivial 
reasons,  and  aca)r(lingly  we  hailed 
with  delight  this  sarcastic  account 
in  the  e<lit(>rial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Suft,  of  some  of  the  doings  in 
Kec^kuk,  Iowa.     I'nfortunatelv   for 


the  editor  of  the  newspaper  which 
prints  only  what  is  **so,"  the  actual 
occurrence  in  Keokuk  was  not  in 
the  least  **so."    The  Sun  said : 

This  is  a  case  in  ** sociology,"  a  "science  " 
of  strange  name  ;  in  this  case,  of  strange 
results.  We  once  asked^  an  old-fashioned 
and  cynical  professor  for  an  exact  definition 
of  **  sociology."  He  made  this  horrible  re- 
ply :  **  Pansciolistics."  It  seems  to  be  a  fas- 
cinating branch  of  knowledge  6r  ignorance,, 
and  is  easy  to  follow.  You  are  studying  it 
when  you  go  '*  slumming."  Any  *' night- 
hawk"  cabman  or  all-night  restaurant  is 
'*  sociological  material,"  and  we  have  even 
heard  that  such  a  seemingly  simple  matter 
as  '*  taking  a  drink  "  called  a  *'  study  in  so- 
ciology." The  'number  of  professed  sociolo- 
gists is  large.  They  all  mean  well ;  and  the 
chief  complaint  against  them  is  that  they  are 
inquisitive,  and  seldom  reluctant  to  poke 
their  noses  into  other  folks'  business^ 
Here  ends  the  prolegomenon.  In  a  minute 
you  will  see  how  Sociology  carried  off  the 
Baby. 

Iowa  has  some  exceptionally  wise  sociolo^ 
gists.  Iowa  legislators  have  wide-open 
minds.-  The  sages  asked  the  Legislature  for 
a  law  whereby  the  children  of  **  incompetent, 
immoral-or  dissolute"  parents  could  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  associated  charities.  The 
Legislature  passed  such  a  law,  by  request. 
Note  here  the  simple  beauty  and  accommo- 
dating character  of  the  word  **  incompetent." 
Well,  Mrs.  Kellar,  of  Keokuk,  had  a  baby 
eleven  months  old.  The  mother  was  accused 
of  bein^  "  incompetent,"  and  the  child 'was 
taken  away  from  her  and  put  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  two  presumably  **  competent " 
"clubwomen."  The  mother  proved  her 
competence  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court, 
which  directed  that  Baby  should  be  given 
back  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  Baby  had  been  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital. The  competent  clubwonren  couldn't 
FUpply  it  with  the  aliment  proper  to  its  age. 
Yearning  for  milk  and  getting  sociology,  the 
poor  thing  became  very  ill.  The  doctors 
told  the  mother  that  it  was  dying.  She 
tried  to  go*  to  it.  The  competent  secrcftary 
of  the  Associated  Charities  said  "No."  Evi- 
dently it  was  belter  for  a  child  to  die  than 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  caresses  of  sen  in- 
competent mother,  full  of  I  ve  but  empty  of 
the  indispensable  science.  To  be  sure,  a 
Court  had  orclcrrd  the  child  to  be  "sur- 
rendered :  but  there  are  oher  courts,  and 
not  lightly  i'^  S()ric)lc'>.'y  to  he  swerved  from 
its  beneficent  course.  The  seiretary  said 
that  by  means  of  appeals  from  court  to 
court,  the  A'isoc  aivd  Charities  meant  to 
keep  the  child  trom  its  incompetent  mother 
for  twt)  years.  Of  (oursc,  if  it  died,  ibe 
matter  woiilcl  le  sruled  forever.  The  faith- 
ful secretarv  was  tommitted  to  iail  ff^r  mn- 
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tempt,  but.  ^ot  out  on  bond.  How  was  the 
Baby  to  be  got  out? 

Some  of  the  Keokukers,  lawless  persons 
with  no  veneration  for  sociology,  proposed 
to  break  into  the  hospital.  A  more  peaceful 
and  very  curious  proceeding  was  taken  by 
advice  of  a  lawyer.  A  friend  of  the  mother's 
went  before  a  judge  and  charged  Baby  with 
being  a  vagrant.  The  sheriff — and  we  are 
afraid  that  he  was  glad  to  obey  the  writ — 
brought  Baby  into  court  from  its  cot  in  the 
hospital.  At  once  the  incompetent  mother 
was  made  a  special  constable  and  lugged  off 
Baby ;  and  the  sociologists  are  still  looking 
for  that  vagrant.  And  they  are  proceeding 
against  the  judge,  the  incompetent  mother, 
and  her  counsel  for  conspiracy.  If  they  can 
find  the  child  they  can  take  it  and  keep  it  for 
at  least  two  years  by  a  course  of  appeals.  As 
Judge  Hughes  says,  they  c&n  take  any  child 
from  its  mother  ;  and  even  if  her  competency 
is  shown,  they  can  keep  the  trbild  from  her 
for  two  years.  Probably  the  judges  begin 
to  tremble  for  their  own  children.  Sociology 
is  a  dread  and  powerful  science.  Iowa  has 
so  armed  it  with  law  that  you  may  have  to 
steal  your  own  children. 

Judge  Hughes  and  many  other  lowans  are 
boiling  against  the  thinkers  who  got  this 
child-snatching  law  passed.  But  these  peo- 
ple are  wise  and  honorable,  and  not  carried 
away  by  their  affections.  The  love  of  a 
mother  for  a  child  is  an  ordinary  thing, 
whereas  sociology  is  an  extraordinary  sci- 
ence. .  What  may  not  the  world  become  when 
all  babies  are  brought  up  by  sociologically 
competent  mothers?  Will  parents  be  so  in- 
judicious as  to  prefer  Baby  to  Sociology? 

Inquiry  at  Keokuk  by  the  editor 
of  Charities  brings  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mrs.  Kellar  was  no  stranger  to 
the  Associated  Charities  when  the 
recent  action  was  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  child.  For  three 
years  every  effort  had  been  made 
not  only  to  help  her,  but  to  keep  her 
children,  of  which  there  were  three 
— all  illegitimate.  The  youngest 
was  less  than  a  year  old.  This 
youngest  child  was  found  sick  and 
neglected,  and  it  was  only  after 
every  assistance  had  been  rendered 
and  the  child  seemed  likely  to  die, 
owing  to  the  mother's  neglect  and 
indifference,  that  the  courts  were 
appealed  to  and  the  request  made 
that  the  child  be  taken  from  her. 

The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 


the  mother  by  a  justice  of  the  peaces 
but  it  was  immediately  appealed  to 
the  District  Court  by  the  County 
Attorney,  whose  duty  it  was,  under 
the  Iowa  law,  to  prosecute  the  case. 
During  this  time  the  child  was  un- 
dergoing treatment  in  the  hospital, 
but,  after  an  appeal  had  been  made, 
the  justice  ordered  the  child  brought 
into  court.  Upon  advice  of  the  Coun- 
ty Attorney,  this  was  refused.  The 
secretary  was  arrested  for  contempt 
of  the  Justice's  Court,  but  was  at 
once  discharged  by  the  Superior 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  after  the 
appeal,  the  District  Court  was  the 
only  one  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  child.  There  the  case  rests.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  the  child  being 
taken  from  a  mother's  love  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  the  mother, 
but  rather,  in  all  probability,  the 
saving  of  the  child's  life  by  provid- 
ing the  care  and  attention  which  the 
mother  either  cannot  or  will  not  give. 
It  does  not  take  a  Sociologist  or  a 
Pansciolist  to  believe  in  the  removal 
of  a  baby  from  a  drunken  and  im- 
moral mother  who  leaves  it  without 
any  practical  evidence  of  that 
mother's  love  or  those  caresses 
which  the  editorial  writer  very 
properly  prefers  to  sociology. 

The  two-  fellowships  es- 

"sXoV?n     tablished  by  the  College 

''**"5ror*k?****  Settlements     Association 

for  1902  and  1903 -have 
been  awarded  by  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships  to  Miss  Frances  A. 
Kellor  and  Miss  Lydia  Gardiner 
Chase.  Both  were  members  of  this 
year's  class*  of  the  Summer  School 
in  Philanthropic  Work  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

Miss  Kellor  is  a  graduate-in-law 
of  Cornell  University  (1897)  and 
has  been  a  graduate  student  in  the 
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Department  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  She  has 
published  several  magazine .  articles 
and  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  '^Experimental  Sociology."  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  in  her  study  of 
the  criminal  womaa  she  stands  al- 
most alone  in  the  world.  During 
the  year  Miss  Kellor  expects  to  be 
a  resident  in  the  Settlement  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  Hull 
House,  and  in  the  New  York  Col- 
lege Settlement,  conducting  in  both 
cities  an  investigation  among 
women,  this  time  along  industrial 
lines. 

Miss  Chase  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  class  of  1900. 
She  took  an  M.  A.  in  the  University 
in  1 90 1.  Last  year  she  was  in 
residence  at  the  South  End  House, 
Boston.  Her  subject  of  investi- 
gation will  be  the  physical  defects 
of  school  children  in  New  York 
Citv. 

Last  year  the  fellowship  was  held 
by  Miss  Mary  B.  Sayles,  subsequent 
to  a  course  in  the  Summer  School 
in  Philanthropic  Work.  She  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  hous- 
ing conditions  of  Jersey  City,  being 
in  residence  at  Whittier  House.  A 
report  of  her  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Academy  of  Social  and  Political 
Science. 

The  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 

EiAMiiiSr.  commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  of  New  York 
City,  has  made  application  to  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  the  classification  in  the  non- 
competitive class  in  his  department 
of  the  position  of  pupil  examiner,  at 
a    salary  not   to   exceed   $480  per 


annum,  without  maintenance.  It  is 
his  intention,  if  the  request  is 
granted,  to  introduce  into  the  offices 
of  the*  Superintendent  of  Outdoor 
Poor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Depend- 
ent Children  a  class  of  employees 
whose  services  will,  he  believes,  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  city,  and  can 
be  secured  at  moderate  expense. 

In  the  hospitals  of  the  Depart- 
ment pupil  nurses  are  secured  at  low 
salaries  of  from  $10  to  $15  a  month 
with  maintenance,  because  of  the 
educational  opportunities,  and  the 
fact  that  on  graduation  a  pupil  nurse 
is  able  to  secure  employment  at  a 
much  higher  rate.  Mr.  Folks  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  similar 
opportunities  for  training  in  the 
bureaus  mentioned.  These  offices 
deal  with  applications  for  admission 
to  the  various  city  institutions  and 
to  private  charitable  institutions  as 
city  charges.  Their  investigation 
and  determination  involves  all  the 
important  principles  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  relief  and  of  co- 
operation with  private  charities  do- 
ing similar  work.  His  plan  is  to  in- 
troduce a  number  of  pupil  examiners 
who  will  be  willing  to  work  for 
salaries  practically  equivalent  to 
those  of  pupil  nurses.  He  believes 
that  graduates  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  the  Summer  School  in 
Philanthropic  Work  will  be  glad  to 
spend  from  six  to  eighteen  months 
in  this  manner.  It  is  his  intention 
to  establish  courses  of  reading,  and 
to  arrange  that  the  pupil  examiners 
participate  in  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  A  course  of  lectures  and 
other  educational  facilities  arc  possi- 
bilities. 

The  plan  is  one  from  which  the 
city  would  undoubtedly  receive  ser- 
vices quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost,  because  of  the  educational  fea- 
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tares  involved.  The  suggestion 
was,  we  believe,  first  made  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  New  York  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  ^Vork, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Illinois  members. 


The  Penal 

Code 

and  Detertion. 


In  a  recent  number  of 
Charities  a  recom- 
'*  mendation  was  quoted 
from  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Bauer, 
superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  De- 
pendent Children  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  of  New 
York  City,  that  abandonment  of  a 
family  should  be  made  a  felony  in 
order  that  a-  more  severe  sentence 
might  be  imposed. 

The  Society  for  the  .  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under 
existing  provisions  of  the  penal 
code,  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
may  sentence  for  this  offence  for  a 
period  of  one  year  or  less,  or  im- 
pose a  fine  of  $500  or  both.  We 
are  informed  that  in  many  instances 
prisoners  have  been  sentenced,  un- 
der the  existing  law,  for  a  greater 
period  of  time  than  six  months, 
which  we  had  named  as  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  under  the  existing 
law. 

The  provisions  of  the  penal  code 
are  confused  and  apparently  con- 
flicting. It  remains  true  that  de- 
sertions are  alarmingly  frequent, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  evil 
might  be-  remedied  to  some  extent, 
if  the  usual  punishment  were  more 
severe,  and  if  it  were  not  so  com- 
mon a  practice  to  require  evidence 
from  the  wife  of  the  offender. 

One  of  the  most  trving 
^7i?'jX."*   evils   of   the   jail   system 

throughout  the  tJniled 
States  is  the  lack  of  employment. 
In    a    report    of    Dr.    William    II. 


Allen,  secretary  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
attention  is  called  to  the  idleness 
of  prisoners  in  jails  in  that  state. 
"There  seems  to  be  a  general  be- 
lief that  it  is  not  practicable  to  give 
employment  to  prisoners  in  county 
jails."  It  is  strange  how  many 
otherwise  practical  men  are  afflicted 
with  this  form  of  superstition.  In 
Europe  the  fallacy  of  this  pre- 
sumption has  been  again  and  again 
demonstrated.  It  could  equally 
well  be  demonstrated  in  the  United 
States  if  county  officials  and 
sheriffs  and  jailers  had  any  inter- 
est in  putting  prisoners  to  produc- 
tive or  educative  labor.  Referring 
to  conditions  in  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Allen  in  the  report  cited  makes  a 
comparison  between  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  the  jails  and  taking 
Hudson  County  jail  as  an  example 
shows  that  if  work  had  been  pro- 
vided for  all  the  inmates  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  penitentiary, 
they  might  have  earned  $11,191. 
Of  course  the  difficulties  of  work 
in  jails  where  sentences  are  very 
short,  are  greater  than  in  peni- 
tentiaries, but  there  is  no  man  or 
woman  sent  to  jail  for  a  week  who 
could  not  be  provided  with  work  if 
there  were  any  disposition  to  do  so. 

Among  the  papers  to  be 
cMSJl'    read  at  the  Seventh  Illi- 
nois State  Conference  of 
Charities,   which  convenes  at   Peo- 
ria, October  21-23,  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

*'Some  Social  Burdens  and  How 
We  Lighten  Them,"  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 

^'Relation  of  Associated  Charities 
to  the  Personal  and  Industrial  Char- 
ity of.  a  Community,''  Mr.   Walter 


THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 


The  meeting  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  for  1902  was 
held  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  September  13  to  17. 
The  greetings  by  Judge  G.  H.  Davis, 
Governor  W.  A.  Stone,  and  Mayor 
S.  H.  Ashbridge  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion were  cordial  and  appropriate. 

The  address  of  the  president. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  Chi- 
cago, was  on  the  topic,  "The 
Social  Position  of  the  Prison 
W'^arden."  The  argument  was  that 
a  warden  is  required  by'  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  be  intelligent  in  re- 
spect to  sanitation,  industry,  eco- 
nomics, law,  education,  and  spiritual 
motives,  and  must  have  the  qualities 
of  a  military  commander  combined 
with  shrewd  insight  into  character. 
Hence  he  must  be  carefully  chosen 
and  trained,  protected  from  spoils- 
men, promoted  for  success,  sustained 
during  efficiency,  pensioned  in  old 
age. 

On  Sunday,  the  Association  at- 
tended a  beautiful  service  in  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  and  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  by  the  Rector, 
Dr.  F.'W.  Tompkins.  In  the  after- 
noon the  delegates  visited  the  House 
of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  and  at- 
tended the  afternoon  service  of 
music  and  worship.  In  the  evening 
members  of  the  Congress  were  in- 
vited to  address  various  congrega-  • 
tions.  An  audience  of  3,000  people 
heard  speeches  on  the  care  of  pris- 
oners by  Dr.  Conwell,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Duhring,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Stouden- 
mire  and  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress.   . 

On  Monday  morning  the  Ward- 
en's  Association   held   its   meeting. 


Mr.  N.  F.  Boucher  presiding. 
Warden  J.  T.  Gilmour  of  Toronto 
insisted  that  the  paddle  is  a  more 
•humane  method  of  reducing  obsti- 
nate convicts  than  a  starvation  diet, 
and  prolonged  treatment  in  a  dark 
dungeon.  Mr.  D.  W.  Bussinger  de- 
veloped the  distinction  between  the 
*'convict"  and  the  "criminal,"  and 
showed  that  it  had  practical  im- 
portance in  relation  to  discipline. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chaplain's 
Association,  whose  members  and 
hopes  are  steadily  increasing, 
speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Locke,  Dr.  D.  Starr,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Batt.  Practical  questions 
touching  religious  work  in  prisons 
were  discussed  at  this  session  and  at 
early  morning  meetings. 

Perhaps  the  most  advanced  posi- 
tion of  this  Congress  was'  reached 
in  the  noble  addresses  of  Judge  R.  S. 
Tuthill,  Judge  J.  Franklin  Fort,  Dr. 
Charlton  T.  iewis,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Boies  on  Monday  evening,  when 
the  burning  questions  of  the  juve- 
nile court  and  the  indeterminate 
sentence  were  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Judge  Fort's  paper  seems 
to  have  met  the  practical  difficulties 
of  administering  the  indeterminate 
sentence  with  most  satisfactory  sug- 
gestions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Prevention  and  Reformatory  Work 
was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Leonard, 
a  gentleman  who  has  brougfht  to  his 
position  as. head  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
formatory the  ripe  experience  of  a 
teacher  and  the  resources  of  a  g^entle 
and  yet  masterful  spirit.  Bishop 
Fallows.  Mr.  F.  L.  Randall,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Patton,  Judge  S.  B.  Davis  (of 
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provisions  of  the  law,  is  thus  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  present  determined 
attack  upon  the  conditions  which 
perpetuate  the  disease.  The  Tene- 
ment-house Law  does  much  besides, 
but  regarded  only  as  an  ally  in  this 
movement  it  is  worthy  of  grateful 
recognition. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  public  is 
responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing brief,  but  typical  letter  from  a 
physician. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Inclosed  please  find  my  check  for 
$25  for  the  work  you  have  imder- 
taken. 

You  have  my  sincerest  sympathy, 
and  best  wishes  for  a  great  success. 
Yours  very  truly. 


The  contributions  vary  in  amount 
from  one  dollar  to  two  hundred  ^nd 
fifty,  and  are  thus  far  a  little  over 
four  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Since  the  official  deci- 
CoMump't'ion.  sion  that  tuberculosis  is 

a  "dangerous  contagious 
disease,"  immigrants  are  examined 
with  reference  to  the  external  signs 
of  consumption.  Between  January 
I  and  August  31,  1902,  twenty-six 
aliens  were  deported  from  the  Ellis 
Island  station  for  this  reason,  of 
whom  twenty  were  sent  home  under 
the  one-year  clause.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  rule  does  not  oper- 
ate with  great  severity.  The  exclu- 
sion generally  of  those  who  have 
contracted  the  disease  is  shown  by 
these  statistics  to  be  impracticable 
as  we  believed  it  to  be  at  the  time  of 
its  promulgation. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Wachenheim,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 


Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of 
the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Tuberculosis  appointed  by 
ihe  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  a  com- 
mittee which  affords  special  treat- 
ment for  consumptives  under  the 
care  of  the  society,  many  of  whom 
are  awaiting  admission  to  the  Bed- 
ford country  branch  of  the  Monte- 
fiore  Home. 

The  following  postal,  received  by 
the  Board  qi  Health  in  August, 
from  a  tenement  on  the  East  Side, 
gfives  evidence  of  a  highly  developed 
civic  conscientiousness,  as  well  as  of 
an  accurate  conception  of  the 
aetiology   of   tuberculosis: 

"Sirs  : 

A  tenent  by  the  name  of  D 


at    the    premises    of    A 

Street,  room ,  has  a  boarder  by 

the  name  of  A B who  has 

consumption.  This  man  where  he 
goes  spits.  And  the  party  he 
boards  at  has  six  children.  Please 
see  that  he  is  *  taken  out.  By  so 
doing  oblige. 

Neighbor.'' 

By  an  error  in  calculation  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  in  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  in  the  general  death- 
rate  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
was  misstated  in  the  article  on 
tuberculosis  statistics  in  last  week's 
Charities.  The  correct  figures 
are  31.8  per  cent,  41.5  per  cent,  and 
33.4  per  cent.  From  the  figures 
given  last  week  the  rate  of  decrease 
appeared  in  each  case  greater  than 
it  should,  but  the  relations  between 
the  three  rates  were  not  misrepre- 
sented. 
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STA1E  MAmS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

The  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Arkansas, 
which^  by  the  way,  is  not  included  in 
the  list  of  state  boards  and  com- 
missions printed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  appears 
to  have  difficulty  in  getting  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. If  recent  newspaper  reports 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  meeting 
to  have  been  held  September  4  was 
postponed  because  but  two  of  the 
four  members  necessary  for  a  quo- 
rum were  present.  It  was  then  re- 
ported in  the  local  press  that  the 
state  treasurer,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  would  probably 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
letting  necessary  contracts. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lee  of  Fordyce,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  has  resigned  be- 
cause of  his  removal  to  Texas. 

At  the  September  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  the  members  presented 
many  reports  of  inspections  of  in- 
stitutions within  the  Board's  juris- 
diction, which,  as  a  rule,  indicate 
the  prevalence  of  good  conditions. 
The  Board  voted  to  send  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Governor  Cooke,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  work. 
Governor  Cooke  attended,  in  com- 
pany with  delegates  from  the  State 
Board,  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  and  had  always 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  field  it 
covered.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Middletown. 

•   _ 

miMit.     ^^^    report    which    the 
Board  of  Charities  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Yates  with  re- 


spect to  conditions  at  the  insane  hos- 
pital at  Kankakee  does  not  appear 
to  meet  with  public  favor.  The  re- 
port admits  that  political  assess- 
ments of  five  per  cent  were  collected 
from  employees  there,  but  finds  that 
giving  was  voluntary.  The  use  of 
efnployees  for  political  work  is  also 
admitted,'  but  is  excused  on  the 
ground  that  the  extent  of  it  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  fact  that 
woman  patients  in  the  hospital  had 
given  birth  to  children,  owing  to 
lack  of  protection,  is  acknowledged, 
but  it  is  urged  in  extenuation  that 
such  a  thing  had  not  previously  oc- 
curred for  a  long  time.  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  says :  "The  fact 
that  the  admissions  are  evidently 
wrung  frcHn  unwilling  judges,  who 
make  every  effort  to  offer  pleas  in 
extenuation  of  the  hospital  adminis- 
tration adds  to  their  force.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that .  such  admissions 
were  made  unavoidable  by  a  brief 
and  cursory  investigation,  the  pub- 
lic can  only  ask  itself  what  might 
have  been  the  disclosures  had  there 
been  a  thorough  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  an  impartial  board.  If  the 
Board's  admissions  show  the  shame- 
ful results  of  the  Yates  system  of 
political  administration,  the  report 
itself  discloses  shocking  callousness 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  state's  in- 
sane charges.  Clearly  the  Board  of 
Charities  is  itself  unfit  to  perform  its 
important  duties." 

This  Kankakee  incident  shows 
very  clearly  how  next  to  impossible 
it  is  for  a  state  board  of  charities 
or  any  other  board  of  supervision 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  po- 
litical machine  and  yet  retain  the 
independence  necessary  to  render 
faithful  service  in  a  case  of  this  na- 
ture in  which  the  Governor  him- 
self was  seriously  involved.     It  is 
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for  this  reason  that  such  boards 
should  not  be  subject  to  reorganiza- 
tion by  each  incoming  governor  ex- 
cept for  good  cause  clearly  shown, 
but  should  be  practically  independ- 
ent of  the  Governor  and  of  all 
partisan  control.  This  is  the  lesson 
of  Kankakee  and  the  sooner  it  Is 
known  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

One  of  the  employees  of  the  El- 
gin Insane  Hospital  recently  brought 
suit  to  recover  the  sum  of  $12,  an 
alleged  "voluntary"  campaign  as- 
sessment, which  he  had  paid,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  necessary.  The  suit 
was  directed  against  Governor 
Yates  and  other  prominent  politi- 
cians, but  was  settled  by  their  attor- 
ney, who  paid  the  claim  in  full  and 
thereby  relieved  his  clients  of  the 
embarrassment  that  would  have 
been  incident  to  their  giving  testi- 
mony in  the  case. 

The    State    Auditor,    in 

Kansas.        ,  .  .  ^     ' 

his  annual  report,  pro- 
poses to  recommend  that  the  salaries 
of  the  superintendents  of  charitable 
institutions  be  increased  to  cover  the 
cost  of  food  and  the  wages  of  their 
servants.  At  present  this  is  met  by 
the  state,  and  it  is  alleged  to  result 
in  having  the  institutions  overrun 
with  guests  and  politicians,  who 
quarter  themselves  at  the  institu- 
tions altogether  too  frequently.  It 
is  alleged,  too,  that  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who 
each  receive  $2,000  a  year  compensa- 
tion to  cover  salary  and  expenses, 
also  board  and  lodge  at  the  institu- 
tions and  thus  practically  secure  an 
unauthorized  increase  of  compensa- 
.tion. 

.     .     The  State  Board  of  Pub- 

Pennsylvania.  - .      ,^,       .  .        ,  .    . 

lie  Chanties  has  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  investigate 
charges     which     have    been     made 
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against  the  management  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary.  These  charges 
include  laxity  of  discipline,  favorit- 
ism to  some  prisoners  and  cruelty 
to  others.  It  is  alleged,  also,  that 
politics  has  played  its  part  in  the 
more  recent  administration  of  this 
institution  and  that  it  has  become 
an  adjunct  of  the  machine.  This,  it 
is  alleged,  accounts  for  its  present 
condition. 

THE  INSANE. 

The  employment  of  in- 
sane patients  in  the 
state  hospitals  in  Minnesota  has 
formerly  been  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. More  recently  pains  have 
been  taken  to  find  a  particular  work 
suited  to  each  individual  with  the 
aim  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  mind  as  well  as  reliev- 
ing the  monotony  of  his  confine- 
ment. Lace  making  has  been  intro- 
duced with  success  in  the  women's 
wards  while  the  men  are  kept  at  out- 
side work  as  much  as  possible.  At 
the  asylum  at  Hastings  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  is  highest,  partly, 
however,  because  only  the  better  be- 
haved patients  are  sent  to  this  insti- 
tution. During  July,  83  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  were  emploved 
and  84.5  per  i:ent  were  willing 
to  work.  At  Rochester  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  thirtv  per 
cent  of  the  women  work.  Those 
who  do  only  little  work  or  work  for 
themselves  alone  are  not  counted. 
At  the  hospital  at  St.  Peter  fifty 
per  cent  are  at  work  and  sixtv-five 
could  be  sfiven  emnlovment  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  number  of  at- 
tendants. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  of 
Minnesota  hns  called  attention  to 
this  industrial  work  of  the  vari- 
ous insane  hospitals  of  the  state 
and  to  tlie  amount  that  has  been  ac- 
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complished.  It  is  stated  that  the 
particular  difficulty  is  in  finding: 
teachers  adapted  to  the  work.  One 
of  the  great  problems  to  be  solved 
in  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane is  the  question  of  proper  em- 
ployment. The  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  patients  is  such  as 
to  make  this  problem  a  very  difficult 
one,  yet  employment  is  so  im- 
portant that  its  proper  solution  can- 
not be  neglected.  Another  great 
difficulty  is  the  aggregation  of  so 
many  patients  under  one  manage- 
ment which  makes  individual  study 
of  cases  difficult.  After  all  this  is 
the  means  by  which  the  best  results 
can  be  secured  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
treatment.  The  work  must  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  individual 
and  oftentimes  great  care  is  re- 
quired in  developing  the  capacity 
and  inclination  for  work  in  each 
instance.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  as  the 
Board  suggests,  to  teach  inmates  of 
insane  hospitals,  and  usually  the 
best  results  are  accomplished  by 
utilizing  the  previous  experience 
of  the  patient  and  adopting  this  to 
his   present   condition. 

To  relieve  the  overcrowded  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals, the  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Control  has  approved  plans  and 
let  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
new  cottages  at  the  hospitals  at 
Anoka  and  Hastings.  The  cottages 
will  cost  $40,000  each  and  each  will 
have  accommodations  for  sixty  pa- 
tients. In  addition  a  new  wing  will 
be  constructed  ac  each  of  these  hos- 
pitals which  will  accommodate  100 
more  patients  in  all. 

At  a  recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  '  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boards  of  mana- 
gers of  the  several  state  hos- 
piials  of   California   together   with 


the  State  Lunacy  Commission, 
there  was  a  general  discussion  re- 
garding ways  and  means  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
patients  in  the  insane  asylums.  Some 
time  ago  training  schools  for 
nurses  were  e3tablished  at  each  of 
the  hospitals  which  were  reported 
as  very  successful.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  purpose 
of  the  schools,  a  larger  percentage 
of  cures  and  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  incurables,  was 
being  realized. 


Matsachttsettt. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Bos- 
ton Insane  Hospital  have 
taken  action  on  plans  looking 
toward  a  third  group  of  build- 
ings which  it  is  purposed  to 
erect  on  the  Hospital  grounds  to 
enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion and  to  enable  an  important 
change  to  be  made  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  patients.  The  latest  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  calls  attention 
to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  suitable  provision  for  proper 
classification  and  the  proper  care  of 
cases  that  are  curable.  This  is  in 
the  line  of  all  recent  developments 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 
we  believe  affords  the  best  condi- 
tions possible  for  the  treatment  of 
acute  insanity,  as  conditions  exist. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  ob- 
servation building,  in  which*  will  be 
placed  the  cases  requiring  sjiecial 
watching,  the  building  providing 
for  thirty-two  patients.  Other  plans 
h^ve  been  prepared  for  buildings  to 
accommodate  twenty  excited  pa- 
tients, and  a  third  building  is  con- 
templated for  a  reception  and  in- 
firmary ward.  It  is  to  have  three 
stories,  which  we  think  a  mistake, 
although  only  two  of  these  are  for 
patients. 
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Representatives  of  the  state  and 
other  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  Massachusetts,  numbering 
about  forty,  met  recently  in  the 
State  House  for  their  semi-annual 
conference.  The  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  relation  of  nurses  to 
the  various  hospitals  and  the  subor- 
dinate questions  connected  with 
this.  Dr.  J.  P.  Brown,  in  a  letter, 
favored  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor  for  nurses,  the  increase  of  pay, 
and  tlie  establishment  of  nurses' 
homes  in  connection  with  state  in- 
stitutions. Dr.  Howard,  of  the 
State  Colony  for  the  Insane,  sug- 
gests an  improvement  by  eliminating 
the .  servant-girl  class  as  much  as 
possible.  Dr.  Quimby,  of  Wor- 
cester Insane  Hospital,  believes  that 
the  vital  part  of  the  improvement 
^should  consist  in  shorter  hours  for 
the  nurses.  Dr.  Knapp,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Insane  Hospital,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed at  the  St.  Lawrence  Insane 
Hospital  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
where  the  male  wards  were  largely 
in  the  care  of  women  nurses,  the 
women  nurses  receiving  the  same 
pay  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  It 
is  proper  to  note  here  that  this  sub- 
ject is  receiving  attention  at  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  experiment  of 
placing  properly  trained  and  selected 
female  nurses  in  charge  of  certain 
classes  of  male  patients  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  entire  subject  of 
proper  nursing  for  the  insane  is  just 
now,  we  are  glad  to  note,  made  very 
prominent  in  the  management  of 
most  institutions.  The  training 
schools  are  being  increased  in  effi- 
ciency   and    the    character    of    the 


training  is  much  more  practical. 
While  many  shortcomings  are  still 
to  be  noted,  we  are  gradually  seeing 
good  results  from  the  elevation  of 
the  nursing  class  and  the  more"  care- 
ful selection  of  nurses. 


Iowa. 


The  annual  report  of 
Superintendent  Witte  of 
the  Iowa  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, at  Clotinda,  states  that  during 
the  year  126  persons  were  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  as  cured. 
This  is  a  percentage  of  38.88,  based 
on  the  total  number  of  admissions 
for  the  year.  Twenty-eight  others 
were  discharged  as  improved,  and 
twenty-six  died.  The  superintend- 
ent reports  that  the  parole  system  in 
vogue  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Forty-one  patients  are  now  out  on 
parole.  The  total  number  of  insane 
persons  in  Iowa  on  June  30,  1902, 
was  4,526,  an  increase  of  136  over 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
counties  reporting  to  the  State 
Board  of  Control  as  keeping  insane 
in  county  institutions  has  increased 
from  52  to  60.  *This  may  no  doubt 
be  accounted  for,*'  says  Judge 
Kinne,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
*'from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pa- 
tients actually  insane  were  not  so 
considered  until  more  strict  exami- 
nations were  made.  It  is  notable 
that  30  counties  have  less  than  12 
insane  persons  each.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  of  7  in  the  number  of  in- 
sane persons  in  private  institutions." 

MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION  OF  EMPLOYERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES. 

The  convention  of  employers  and 
employees,  called  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Eight  Hour  League  of  Min- 
neapolis, attracted  many  economists 
and  industrial  leaders  to  that  city 
last  week.     Several  of  the  addresses 
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had  direct  bearing  on  the  problems 
which  confront  the  charity  worker. 
.Especially  was  this  true  of  that  of 
Prof.  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  president  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  described  the  economic 
effect  of  the  eight-hour  day.  He 
grouped  the  arguments  back  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  eight-hour  day 
under  the  three  heads  of  economic, 
social,  and  human  necessities. 

"It  is  the  presence  of  the  unem- 
ployed," he  said,  "that  creates  the 
social  necessity  for  the  eight-hour 
day,  so  it  is  urged. .  A  large  body 
of  unemployed  increases  the  burdens 
of  society,  enlarges  the  ranks  of 
criminals  and  those  dependent  upon 
charity.  The  trade  unions  are 
jeopardized  by  the  greater  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  their  organization  and 
their  rates.  Union  wages  fall,  de- 
mand for  commodities  declines,  the 
weaker  concerns  fail,  and  consolida- 
tion of  interest  results,  bringing  an- 
other social  problem  for  solution. 

"The  wear  and  tear  upon  human 
life  steadily  increases  under  modern 
methods  of  production.  This  is  the 
third  reason  urged  for  the  adoption 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  If  men  are 
to  stand  as  heads  of  families,  as  elec- 
tors, and  even  as  operators  of  ma- 
chines, they  must  have  time  for  rest, 
for  educatira,  and  for  family  life. 
The  responsibility  of  government 
increasingly  falls  upon  the  working 
classes  in  a  democracy.  Shorter 
hours  of  labor  alone  can  give  the 
worker  the  leisure  for  the  careful 
study  of  present-day  problems, 
thrust  more  and  more  upon  the  elec- 
torate for  decision.    .    .    . 

"As  a  means  of  solving  the  unem- 
ployed problem  the  eight-hour  day 
has  no  value  except  as  it  abolishes 
overtime  and  all  its  kindred  evils. 


The  phenomenon  of  non-employment 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  sidcness, 
shiftlessness  of  individual  laborers, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  commercial 
credit  resulting  in  the  closing  of 
mills  and  the  discharge  of  workers. 
Upon  the  first  two  the  eight-hour 
day  has  no  visible  effect;  upon  the 
third,  by  the  abolishment  of  over- 
time, it  may  have  a  most  important 
bearing.  •  Employment  and  produc- 
tion would  be  rendered  more  stable, 
and  periods  of  non-employment  and 
overtime  would  be  arranged  by 
continuous  employment  of  the 
worker.    .    .    . 

"The  eight-hour  day  will  secure 
larger  contentment  and  cheerfulness 
for  the  working  people  of  the  world. 
The  economic  value  of  this  gift  is 
yet  to  be  appreciated,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  great  productive 
power  when  applied  to  industry. 
Under  its  influence  the  old  rate  of 
daily  production  will  be  maintained, 
and  little  or  no  change  will  result  in 
the  long  run  in  the  effects  upon 
wages,  profits,  the  unemployed,  and 
foreign  commerae." 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  League  for 
Social  Service  has  been  organized 
within  the  month  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service,  which, 
in  the  words  of  its  promoters,  will 
be  "a  clearing  house  of  practical  ef- 
fort and  a  social  museum."  Pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing of  an  organizing  committee, 
September  19,  at  Lyndhurst,  the 
home  of  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould, 
at  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

The  Institute  is  similar  in  scope 
and  plan  to  the  Musee  Sociale  of 
Paris,  founded  by  Count  Cham- 
brum.  Within  recent  months,  the 
president,   M.  Jules   Seigfried,   and 
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the  director,  M.  L.  Mabilleau,  have 
visited  this  country. 

The  various  lines  of  work  at- 
tempted by  the  League,  which  was 
organized  in  1898,  will  be  extended 
and  expanded  in  the  American  Insti- 
tute. The  collection,  interpreta- 
tion,'and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation concerning  social,  civic, 
and  industrial  betterment  are  all  in- 
cluded within  its  scope.  Depart- 
ments are  planned  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  Information,  Investiga- 
tion, Illustration,.  Publication,  Lec- 
ture Bureau,  Training  School  for 
Social  Secretaries,  Library  and 
Archives,  Security,  Personal  Study 
and  Research,  and  International 
Relations. 

The  field  is  a  new  one,  and  those 
who  are  entering  upon  it  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  use  of  terms  which 
sound  strange  to  the  uninitiated. 
Possibly  a  word  of  explanation  will 
help. 

The  work  of  Investigation  will  in- 
clude the  sending  of  special  dele- 
gates to  study  a  strike  or  other  in- 
dustrial complication  -affecting  a 
community — delegates  who  will 
look  impartially  into  the  origin  and 
results  of  the  difficulty.  Under 
Illustration  is  included  photographs 
and  lantern  slides  illustrative  of 
plans  of  model  tenement  houses,  cot- 
tages for  working  men,  etc.  Under 
Legislation,  the  laws  of  civilized 
states  together  with  the  informa- 
tion as  to  their  practical  working, 
will  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  members  of  legislatures. 

Plans  for  the  school  for  social 
secretaries  have .  not  yet  fully  ma- 
^^erialized.  It  will  be  the  aim  to  pre- 
pare men  and  women  to  take  charge 
of    betterment    work    in    factories, 


workshops,  mines,  and  department 
stores.  The  administrative  head  of 
a  large  corporation  cannot  often- 
times come  into  personal  contact 
with  his  employees.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  social  secretary. 

Security  is  the  name  given  to 
an  unique  department,  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  gather  working 
models  of  different  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery with  appliances  and  devices 
for  preventing  accidents  and  safe- 
guarding the  lives  of  workers. 
Another  of  the  original  departments 
of  the  Institute  will  be  that  for  the 
service  of  foreign  students  or 
tourists,  desirous  of  gaining  accu- 
rate information  regarding  the  re- 
sources and  progress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee  are:  The  Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Spencer  Trask,  Stan- 
ley McCormick,  Warner  Van 
Norden,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
the  Hon.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  P.  C. 
Hale,  William  R.  Corwine,  William 
B.  Rowland,  Washington  Choate, 
Mornay  Williams,  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
Albert  Shaw,  Josiah  Strong,  and 
William  H.  Tolman. 

•The  Women's  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Miss 
Helen  Miller  Gould,  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickin- 
son, Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Miss 
Mary  G.  Woolley,  Miss  Caroline 
Hazard,  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst. 

THE  CHARITIES  OF  A  CITY. 

In  his  seventh  weekly  "talk"  on 
municipal  affairs.  Mayor  Low  of 
New  York  discussed  the -problems 
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of  the  city's  charities.  The  state- 
ment is  of  interest  to  those  facing 
similar  problems  in  other  cities.  He 
said  in  part : 

'There  is  no  better  test  of  the 
civilization  of  a  city  than  the  care 
which  it  takes  of  its  weakest  mem- 
bers. 

**If  a  city  is  content  to  let  its 
helpless  ones — its  children,  its 
sick,  its  poor,  its  aged,  and  its 
infirm — suffer  from  want  or  neg- 
lect, that  city  is  pretty  sure  to 
fall  seriously  short  in  other  re- 
spects also  of  its  best  possibilities. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  city  insists 
that  good  care  shall  be  taken  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  strives  continually 
to  improve  its.  conduct  of  these  af- 
fairs, that  city  is  full  of  a  spirit  that 
is  certain  to  produce  good  results 
upon  the  activities  of  the  city  all 
along,  the  line. 

"From  this  point  of  view,  what- 
ever may  be  the  deficiencies  of  New 
York  at  the  present  time,  it  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
public  sentiment  demanded  no 
thought  from  the  public  authorities 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  children. 
except  to  provide  for  the  public 
schools;  and  provision  for  this  pur- 
pose was  made  at  that  time  upon  a 
scale  that  wouW  be  thought  alto- 
gether inadequate  now.  To-day 
public  sentiment  demands  for  the 
children  not  schools  only  but  also 
small  parks,  children's  playgrounds, 
recreation  piers,  and  playgrounds 
on  the  school  buildings  in  the  sum- 
mer. These  things  show  how  im- 
portantly the  city  has  advanced  its 
standards  during  this  interval  in 
taking  thought  for  its  children. 

"In   the   City   Hospital,    twenty- 


five  years  ago,  the  city's  sick  poor 
were  nursed  by  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, and  even  of  the  penitentiary. 
To-day,  the  patients  in  these  hos- 
pitals are  cared  for  by  nurses  edu- 
cated in  a  training  school  conducted 
by  the  city,  which  stands  so  high 
that  last  year  there  were  900  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  school, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  difference  between  the 
old-time  conditions  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital and  those  of  to-day  is  almost 
as  great  as  between  darkness  and 
light,  I  think  there  is  pr6found  en- 
couragement in  such  facts  as  these 
for  all  who  love  our  city.  If  New 
York  can  so  radically  change  and 
improve  the  treatment  of  its  sick 
poor  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
men  ought  to  be  ready  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  municipal  abuse 
which  cannot  be  corrected  if  only 
sufficient  effort  is  made  to  accom- 
plish the  result. 

"The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, in  revising  the  budget 
last  spring,  agreed  unanimously 
upon  these  propositions :  That,  when 
it  came  to  increasing  the  budget 
and  to  issuing  bonds,  whatever  else 
it  did  or  did  not  do,  it  would  do 
everything  in  its  power,  first;  for 
the  schools;  second,  for  the  sick; 
and,  third,  for  the  city's  poor.  For 
the  schools,  because  a  year  of  school- 
ing lost  by  a  child  is  a  loss  that  can  ' 
never  be  made  good:  for  the  sick, 
because  thev  suffer:  and  for  the 
city's  poor,  because  they  are  help- 
less and  can  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves. Acting  under  these  con- 
siderations, the  Board  Authorized  an 
issue  of  l>onds  for  school  buildings 
amounting  to  $6,000,000.  This  is 
only  $1,200,000  less  than  was 
granted  in  the  last  two  years  put  to- 
gether.   It  largely  increased  the  ap- 
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propriations  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  and  made  gen- 
erous provision  for  their  enlarge- 
ment and  for  the  improvement  of 
their  plants.  It  increased  by  $200,- 
000  the  appropriation  for  supplies 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, so  that  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house and  the  hospitals  in  the  care 
of  this  department  might  be  properly 
fed  and  clothed. 

"This  increased  appropriation  for 
supplies  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  was  made  necessary 
because  the  previous  administration 
had  not  supplied  either  enough  or  a 
sufficient  variety  of  food  nor  a 
sufficient  amount  of  clothing.    .    .    . 

"Supplies  of  clothing  and  bedding 
were  also  inadequate  during  1901. 
The  former  commissioner  of  the 
department  called  the  attention  of 
the  former  Board  of  Estimate  to 
the  situation  in  vain.    . 


•         • 


"The  supplies  of  hospital  furni- 
ture and  equipment  were  similarly 
deficient.  As  many  as  possible,  of 
these  needs  have  be«i  made  good.  A 
simple  item  is  significant — 200 
chairs  have  been  substituted  for 
stools  without  backs,  for  the  use  of 
patients  in  the  City  Hospital. 

"Some  of  the  good  results  ob- 
tained have  been  made  possible  by 
economies  effected  by  Commissioner 
Folks.  Formerlythe  bread  was  cut  in 
very  thick  slices;  only  a  part  was 
eaten,  and  the  rest  was  thrown  away. 
By  cutting  the  bread  in  thin  slices, 
and  serving  as  many  slices  as  any 
one  asked  for,  a  saving  of  600 
pounds  of  bread  was  effected  during 
June  at  the  almshouse  alone.  The 
bakery  on  Blackwell's  Island  has 
been  reorganized  so  successfully  as 


to    effect    a    saving    of    $150    per 
week. 

"The  department  haS  established 
since  January  31  a  special  hospital 
for  consumptives,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose buildings  vacated  in  October, 
1 90 1,  by  the  Metropolitan  City 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.     .     .     . 

"At  the  request  of  the  department 
every  building  occupied  by  it  has 
been  examined  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings, and  every  suggestion  made 
for  better  protection  against  fire  has 
been  adopted.    .    .    . 

"Commissioner  Folks  summarizes 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
department  as  follows:  (i)  exten- 
sive changes  in  existing  buildings, 
to  introduce  modern  plumbing, 
heating  and  ventilating  systems; 
(2)  the  construction  at  the  various 
hospitals  and  almshouses  of  separate 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
employees;  (3)  additional  alms- 
house accommodation. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  far  as  possible,  to  develop 
the  county  poor  farm  in  Richmond 
County,  consisting  of  114  acres;  (4) 
as  a  measure  of  economy,  an  electric 
lighting  plant  on  Blackwell's  Island 
for  all  the  institutions  locatM  there ; 
(5)  more  hospital  (accommodation 
should  be  '  provided  .for  consump- 
tives; (6)  a  hospital  for  convales-' 
cents  should  be  built  upon  the 
island,  in  which  those  who  no 
longer  need  medical  treatment,  but 
who  do  require  a  period  of  rest  for 
complete  convalescence,  may  get' the 
rest  they  need  pirior  to  their  dis- 
charge, so  that,  when  discharged, 
they  may  resume  their  usual  occu- 
pations." 


THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 


The  meeting  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  for  1902  was 
held  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  September  13  to  17. 
The  greetings  by  Judge  G.  H.  Davis, 
Governor  W.  A.  Stone,  and  Mayor 
S.  H.  Ashbridge  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion were  cordial  and  appropriate. 

The  address  6i  the  president. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  Chi- 
cago, was  on  the  topic,  "The 
Social  Position  of  the  Prison 
Warden."  The  argument  was  that 
a  warden  is  required  by'  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  be  intelligent  in  re- 
spect to  sanitation,  industry,  eco- 
nomics, law,  education,  and  spiritual 
motives,  and  must  have  the  qualities 
of  a  military  commander  combined 
with  shrewd  insight  into  character. 
Hence  he  must  be  carefully  chosen 
and  trained,  protected  from  spoils- 
men, promoted  for  success,  sustained 
during  efficiency,  pensioned  in  old 
age. 

On  Sunday,  the  Association  at- 
tended a  beautiful  service  in  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  ChiMxh,  and  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  by  the  Rector, 
Dr.  F.-W.  Tompkins.  In  the  after- 
noon the  delegates  visited  the  House 
of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  and  at- 
tended the  afternoon  service  of 
music  and  worship.  In  the  evening 
members  of  the  Congress  were  in- 
vited to  address  various  congrega- 
tions. An  audience  of  3,000  people 
heard  speeches  on  the  care  of  pris- 
oners by  Dr.  Con  well,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Duhring,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Stouden- 
mire  and  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress.   . 

On  Monday  morning  the  Ward- 
en's Association   held   its   meeting, 
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Mr.  N.  F.  Boucher  presiding. 
Warden  J.  T.  Gilmour  of  Toronto 
insisted  that  the  paddle  is  a  more 
"humane  method  of  reducing  obsti- 
nate convicts  than  a  starvation  diet, 
and  prolonged  treatment  in  a  dark 
dungeon.  Mr.  D.  W.  Bussinger  de- 
veloped the  distinction  between  the 
"convict"  and  the  "criminal,"  and 
showed  that  it  had  practical  im- 
portance in  relation  to  discipline. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chaplain's 
Association,  whose  members  and 
hopes  are  steadily  increasing, 
speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Locke,  Dr.  D.  Starr,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Batt.  Practical  questions 
touching  religious  work  in  prisons 
were  discussed  at  this  session  and  at 
early  morning  meetings. 

Perhaps  the  most  advanced  posi- 
tion of  this  Congress  was*  reached 
in  the  noble  addresses  of  Judge  R.  S. 
Tuthill,  Judge  J.  Franklin  Fort,  Dr. 
Charlton  T.  .Lewis,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Bojes  on  Monday  evening,  when 
the  burning  questions  of  the  juve- 
nile court  and  the  indeterminate 
sentence  were  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Judge  Fort's  paper  seems 
to  have  met  the  practical  difficulties 
of  administering  the  indeterminate 
sentence  with  most  satisfactory  sug- 
gestions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Prevention  and  Reformatory  Work 
was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Leonard, 
a  gentleman  who  has  broug^ht  to  his 
position  as .  head  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
formatory the  ripe  experience  of  a 
teacher  and  the  resources  of  a  gentle 
and  yet  masterful  spirit.  Bishop 
Fallows,  Mr.  F.  L.  Randall,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Patton,  Judge  S.  B.  Davis  (of 
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ference  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  securing  for  the  presidency  Sir 
Louis  Davies,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  de- 
voted to  a  general  discussion — ^ask- 
ing .and  answering  questions,  etc. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were: 


Mr.  J.  J.  Dick  of  Montreal ;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Bland;  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso; 
Mr.  S.  G.  Smith  of  the  Toronto 
Working  Boys'  Home;  Governor 
Ogilvie  of  the  Hamilton  Jail;  the 
Rev.  James  Lediard;  R.  Tasker 
Steele;  W.  A.  Robinson,  Hamilton; 
James  Massie,  Toronto.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  w^as  accorded 
the  president,  Mr.  Adam  Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  GIRLS. 


La  traite  des  blanches  (the  traffic 
in  white  girls)  is  the  name  which 
the  French  give  to  a  secret  method 
of  importing  girls  from  different 
countries  throujgh  which  to  recruit 
houses  of  prostitution.  This  has 
been  the  subject  before  an  inter- 
national congress  which  recently 
closed  its  sessions  in  Paris  and 
which  proposed,  in  the  interest  of 
public  morality  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  young  girls,  important 
modifications  not  only  of  exist- 
ing national  but  also  of  international 
laws.  Revelations  made  a  few  years 
ago  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the  many 
societies  organized  for  such  ends 
and  to  show  them  that  new  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  meet  an  al- 
most unsuspected  condition.  The 
enlistment  of  the  authority  and  co- 
operation of  the  various  European 
Governments  for  tHe  repression  of 
the  traffic  was  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
cent congress. 

The  convention  as  drawn  up  con- 
templates new  steps  in  modern  legis- 
lation. Under  it  the  consent  of  a 
minor  does  not  furnish  an  extenua- 
tion of  the  criminal  character  of  the 
seduction.  The  moral  constraint 
exercised  under  whatever  form 
upon  a  female,  even  above  minority, 
but  poor,  abandoned,  or  of  weak 
mind,    is    sufficient    to    render    the 


offence*  punishable.  The  different 
countries  will  no  longer  be  pro- 
liibited  from  prosecuting  an  offender 
of  the  character  described  because 
the  different  acts  constituting  the 
offense  have  been  committed  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  offenses  are 
extraditable.  In  case  the  stipu- 
lations cannot  be  effective  without 
modifying  existing  legislation,  the 
contracting  parties  engage  to  pro- 
|)ose  to  their  respective  legislatures 
tlie  necessary  measures. 

In  addition  the  Congress  en- 
courages the  governments  to  con- 
sider the  traffic  in  prostitution  as  a 
misdemeanor  even  though  there  is 
no  fraud  or  constraint  exercised.  It 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  age 
in  which  the  law  should  consider  a 
young  girl  as  of  age  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  physical  person  should 
be  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  civil 
majority.  This  would  raise  the  age 
of  consent  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  proctocol  was  signed  by 
delegates  who  will  submit  it  to  the 
following  governments  for  ratifica-* 
tion:  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  ItaVy,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
Brazil.  The  United  States,  though 
formally  invited,  did  not  send  an 
official  delegate  to  the  Congress. 
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men  hesitate  to  employ  a  man  who 
has  once  been  confined  within  a 
prison?  Is  is  not  because  of  the 
confusion  of  the  Very  terms  under 
discussion  ?  In  their  opinion  the  con- 
vict and  the  criminal  are  identical, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
refuse  to  support  or  encourage  a 
man  of  the  criminal  class.  Fre- 
quently a  convict  after  his  discharge 
from  prison  desires  to  obtain  work 
of  some  kind  as  soon  as  possible  so 
as  to  support  himself  in  an  honest 
way.  He  feels  his  degradation/ 
however,  and  is  wise  enough  to  know- 
that  if  his  prospective  employer 
once  learns  that  he  is  a  discharged 
convict  he  is  not  likely  to  secure  the 
desired  position.  In  many  cases  his 
fears  are  only  too  fully  realized. 
This  same  ex-convict  tries  other 
positions,  with  the  same  results,  un- 
til, at  last  in  deep  resentment  against 
an  unjust  an3  pharisaical  world,  he 
renounces  all  claims  to  morality  or 
respectability,  and,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  he  wreaks  his  vengeance 
upon  society  by  becoming  forever 
its  enemy." 

In  his  address  on  prison  manage- 
ment, Judge  Kinne,  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Control, 
presented  ten  propositions  based  on 
data  gathered  from  wardens  all  over 
the  country.    They  were : 

"That  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  every  prison  should  never  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  reward  for  political  ser- 
vice ;  that  his  appointment  should  be 
made  solely  on  his  merits  and  fitness 
for  the  place;  that  this  will  rarely 
be  done  if  the  officer  is  appointed  by 
the  political  head  of  the  state;  that 
the  ideal  way  is  that  such  appoint- 
ment be  made  by  a  board  or  com- 
mission, non-partisan  in  its  make-up, 
and  under  a  law  with  all  possible 
safe^ards  to  insure  that  the  power 


will  be  exercised  with  regard  only 
to  the  character,  ability,  and  fitness 
of  the  appointee  and  reposing  in  the 
appointing  body  the  power  of  re- 
moval at  any  time;  that  the  term  of 
the  chief  executive  officer  should  be 
not  less  than  four  or  six  years ;  that 
the  warden  should  have  absolute 
power  of  appointment  of  all  depu- 
ties, clerks,  chaplains,  and  all  other 
officers  and  employees,  and  the 
exercise  of  such  power  not  subject 
to  review  or  approval;  that  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  under  the 
warden,  except  chaplain,  should  be 
required  by  law  to  pass  a  civil  ser- 
vice examination  before  appoint- 
ment; that  a  physical  examination 
should  also  be  required,  and  that  ap- 
pointments be  made  only  from  the 
list  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
required  examination;  that  an  ap- 
plicant's' politics  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  considered;  that  keep- 
ers and  guards  should  be  required 
by  law  to  be  classified  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compensation;  and  that  no 
officer  or  employee  should  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  any  article  for 
his  own  or  his  family's  use  from  the 
supplies  purchased  for  the  prison." 

The  report  for  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  discharged  prisoners,  by 
Secretary  Butler  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Charities,  was 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

"The  discharged  prisoner  should 
be  helped  both  for  selfish  and  un-^ 
selfish  reasons — for  the  protection 
of  society  and  because  he  is  a  man 
and  needs  help.  What  can  be  done 
for  the  discharged  prisoner  depends 
upon  what  has  been  done  for  him 
by  the  state  while  he  was  in  custody. 
The  results  in  states  where  there  are 
reformatories,  compared  with  those 
in  states  which  have  none,  show 
striking  contrasts.     Statistics  show 
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that  from  seventy-five  to  eighty- 
five  per  cent  had  no  trade  when  con- 
victed. How  is  it  when  they  are  re- 
leased? If  the  state  does  nothing 
for  them  when  they  are  in  prison, 
but  little  can  be  done  when  they 
come  out.  If  the  state  does  its  duty 
to  fit  the  convicts  for  self-support, 
if  in  the  prison  they  are  taught  in- 
dustry, self-control,  sobriety  and 
acquisitiveness,  there  is  some  hope 
for  our  efforts.  A  prison  or  re- 
formatory may  be  clean,  well  organ- 
ized, well  administered  and  show 
well.  Yet  it  may  do  little  in  pre- 
paring its  inmates  to  keep  out  of 
prison  hereafter.  That  is  the  fruit 
of  such  an  institution.  Fruit  is 
what  we  want. 

"While  the  men  and  women  dis- 
charged from  our  prisons  should  be 
aided,  what  is  done  for  them  should 
be  to  help  them  help  themselves.  As 
a  rule  they  should  be  helped  by  giv- 
ing them  work.  Employment  and 
personal  friendship  are  the  things 
most  needed.  Valuable  hints  may 
be  had  from  charity  organization 
methods-.  Their  motto,  'Not  alms, 
but  a.  friend,'  is  one  fitting  for  this 
work.  If  the  chiefs  of  police  of  our 
cities  and  the  wardens  or  super- 
intendents of  our  prisons  and  re- 
formatories could  thoroughly  under- 
stand each  other,  so  there  would  be 
efficient  co-operation,  the  result 
would  be  helpful  to  police  work,  to 
the  prisons  and  to  the  discharged 
prisoner.  If  our  judges  and  our 
ministers  of  the  gospel  could  be  in- 
duced to  visit  the  prisons  and  see  the 
conditions  and  note  the  results,  they 
would  become  interested,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  work  would  be  in- 
calculable. More  has  not  been  at- 
tempted to  aid  prisoners  because  the 
public  lacks  information  and  the 
people    are   indifferent.      We   must 


educate  the  public.    It  needs  to  know 
the  facts."' 

Xo  better  pen  picture  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Congress  has  been 
published  than  that  written  for  the 
Boston  Transcript  by  D.  H.  Tribou 
^^Chaplain  of  the  Wabash."  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  first  things  which  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  visitors  is 
the    high    character    of   the   prison 
wardens,  and  this  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  older  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, which  has  from  the  begin- 
ning maintained  that  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  prisoners  and 
the   prisons    are   largely   dependent 
upon  those  selected  to  have  charge 
of  them.     Were  there  no  other  re- 
sult from  the  thirty  years'  work  of 
prison  reformers,  this  alone  would, 
well  repay  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made.     Successful  prison  wardens, 
both  men  and  women,   are  in  de- 
mand, and  when  one  is  developed 
who  is  able  to  master  the  situation, 
he  need  have  no  fear  of  the  spoils 
system;  for  if  some  political  party 
throws  him  out  of  office  to  reward 
some   follower  there  is  no  danger 
of  his  being  compelled  to  seek  other 
employment,  since,  if  he  has  a  rec- 
ord for  good  work,  some  other  state 
will  hasten   to  secure  his  services. 
The  warden  is  a  development,  and 
he  makes  the  most  successful  admin- 
istrator  of  a  prison  who  has  grown 
up  in  it  and  knows  what  is  required. 
Many  of  the  wardens  in  attendance 
are  men  who  would  command  atten- 
tion anywhere.   Naturally  and  prop- 
erly, these  men  have  large  influence 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
duct of  prisons,  and  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  is  the  hearti- 
ness  with   which   they   support   all 
movements  that  promise  to  better 
tlie  condition  of  prisons  and  improve 
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The  letter  which  Mr.  Hay,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  sent  to  the 
signatories  of  .the  Berlin  treaty  of 
1878,  is  not  the  first  protest  which 
the  United  States  has  made  against 
the  inhuman  treatment  accorded  by 
Roumania  to  her  Jewish  subjects. 
In  1872,  Benjamin  F.  Peixotta, 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States 
at  Bucharest,  voiced  the  dignified 
sentiment  of  American  Jews,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  permission 
from  the  ruling  sovereign  under 
which  Jews  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  Roumania.  This  action 
was  taken  as  the  result  of  the  fright- 
ful riots  and  persecutions  of  1871. 

Nor  is  the  present  attitude  of 
Roumania  towards  her  Jewish  sub- 
jects a  novel  one.  It  is  the  irony  of 
fate  that  the  Jews — ^Jews  who  in- 
habited Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
(the  Roumania  of  to-day),  before 
the  so-called  "natives"  who  now  re- 
side there — should  have  become  the 
"alien"  class,  and  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  "Aliens  without 
alien  protection."  What  a  different 
condition  from  the  time  when  the 
Khozars  were  dominant  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  "Jew"  in  Rou- 
manian legend  was  synonymous 
with  "hero." 

In  the  opinion  of  some  historians 
the  Jew  in  Roumania  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Dacians. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of 
them  followed  the  all  conquering 
Roman  legions,  settling  wherever 
thev    found    conditions    favorable. 

* 
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Since  those  early  days  the  condition 
of  the  Jew  in  Roumania  has  been 
very  largely  dependent  on  the  whim 
of  the  reigning  prince.  At  times, 
they  occupied  seats  of  honor  and 
participated  in  the  Nation's  councils. 
At  others  they  were  hounded  from 
door  to  door,  butchered,  robbed,  and 
driven  into  exile. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878,  the  hope  at  last  arose 
in  the  breasts  of  Jews  all  over  the 
world  that  the  religious  intolerance 
and  bigotry  which  has  been  lived 
down  in  all  enlightened  countries, 
would  at  last  become  dissipated  in 
Roumania.  For  was  there  not  a 
clause :  In  Roumania,  the  difference 
of  religious  creeds  and  confessions 
shall  not  be  arrayed  against  any  one 
person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or 
incapacity  in  matters  relating  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ments, functions,  and  honors,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  various  professions 
and  industries  in  any  locality  what- 
ever. Alas,  for  the  rarity  of  Chris- 
tian charity  in  Roumania!  What 
was  intended  to  be  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial measure,  reflecting  the  en- 
lightenment and  tolerance  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
scrupulous and  fanatic  Roumanian 
officials,  a  weapon  with  which  to  de- 
prive the  Jew  of  his  livelihood;  an 
instrument  with  which  to  degrade 
and  to  de-humanize  him  and  to 
force  him  at  last,  in  defence  of  his 
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W.  B.  Streeter,  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Indiana,  also 
gave  assistance.  A  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  the  Conference,  was  the  con- 
stant recurrence  on  the  part  of 
speakers  to  the  importance  of  child- 
training  and  home-building.  In 
fact,  there  was  hardly  a  paper  or  an 
address,  whether  on  the  subject  of 
the  criminal,  the  pauper,  the  insane, 
or  the  feeble-minded,  that  did  not 
advocate  as  a  remedy  greater  zeal 
and  activity  in  looking  after  the  chil- 
dren— not  so  much  the  taking  of  the 
child  out  of  the  improper  home  as 
the  encouragement  of  parents  to  im- 
prove their  conduct  and  safe-guard 
the  child  from  evil  influences. 

On  the  platform  at  the  opening 
meeting  with  the  president,  Mr. 
Adam  Brown,  were  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gibson,  Attorney-General,  author  of 
the  Children's  Protection  Act, 
Mayor  Hendrie,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bland,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,  vice-president.  The 
chairman,  in  his  opening  address, 
quoted  the  words  of  Addison,  writ- 
ten nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
as  being  more  applicable  to-day  than 
ever  before:  "Half  the  misery  of 
human  life  might  be  extinguished 
would  men  alleviate  the  general 
curse  they  lie  under  by  mutual  offices 
of  compassion,  benevolence,  and  hu- 
manity." **We  are,  every  one  of 
us,"  said  he,  "trustees  for  posterity, 
let  us  be  true  to  our  great  responsi- 
bilities. The  great  Chalmers  said, 
'We  must  every  one  of  us  be  either 
a  blessing  or  a  blot  in  the  world ;  we 
cannot  be  a  blank.'  Let  us  then  so 
work  that  a  benediction  will  fall  on 
our  efforts. 

"The  power  and  influence  of  such 
organizations  as  this  will  be  strong 
enough  some  day.  Help  on  the 
movement;  every  effort  makes  the 


impulse  stronger.  Every  action  of 
ours  contributes  to  the  history  of 
our  country.  It  has  been  said  that 
everyone  is  the  builder  of  his  own 
monument  by  his  Hfe  and  action; 
be  it  ours  to  adorn  Canadian  history 
by  nobility  of  life  and  deed,  work- 
ing earnestly  in  the  broadest  sense." 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening 
meetings  was  Mr.  W.  L.  MacKen- 
zie  King,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor 
for  Canada,  who  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  the  subject  of  social  set- 
tlements. Mr.  King  held  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  University  of.  Chicago 
for  some  time,  and  his  sociological 
studies  there  fitted  him  for  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies.  "Many  are  to 
be  found  in  the  parts  of  the  cities 
we  have  been  considering,"  he  said, 
"like  broken  walls.  Some  are  tot- 
tering at  the  top,  others  are  crumb- 
ling from  the  very  foundations. 
They  need  the  strong  support  of 
human  friendship,  and  the  solidify- 
ing influence  of  human  love,  and 
these  in  some  degree  each  can  bring. 
Here,  too,  the  settlement  is  sure  of 
its  reward,  if  not  to  those  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  carried  on,  at  least  to 
those  who  behave  in  a  true  and  earn- 
est way." 

An  address  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Streeter 
on  work  for  children,  preceded  that 
of  Professor  Henderson,  who  gave 
an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  charitable  and 
correctional  movement.  A  sum- 
mary would  not  do  Professor  Hen- 
derson justice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  left  with  his  audience  many  help- 
ful thoughts  and  created  in  them  a 
desire  to  do  better  work  than  ever 
before. 

WORK  FOR  CHIIMCN. 

The  Conference  resumed  on 
Thursday  morning  at  9.30  in  the 
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the  United  States  has  made  against 
the  inhuman  treatment  accorded  by 
Roumania  to  her  Jewish  subjects. 
In  1872,  Benjamin  F.  Peixotta, 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States 
at  Bucharest,  voiced  the  dignified 
sentiment  of  American  Jews,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  permission 
from  the  ruling  sovereign  under 
which  Jews  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  Roumania.  This  action 
was  taken  as  the  result  of  the  fright- 
ful riots  and  persecutions  of  1871. 

Nor  is  the  present  attitude  of 
Roumania  towards  her  Jewish  sub- 
jects a  novel  one.  It  is  the  irony  of 
fate  that  the  Je>vs — ^Jews  who  in- 
habited Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
Cthe  Roumania  of  to-day),  before 
the  so-called  "natives"  who  now  re- 
side there — should  have  become  the 
"alien"  class,  and  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  "Aliens  without 
alien  protection."  What  a  different 
condition  from  the  time  when  the 
Khozars  were  dominant  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  "Jew"  in  Rou- 
manian legend  was  synonymous 
with  "hero." 

In  the  opinion  of  some  historians 
the  Jew  in  Roumania  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Dacians. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of 
them  followed  the  all  conquering 
Roman  legions,  settling  wherever 
they  found  conditions  favorable. 
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Since  those  early  days  the  condition 
of  the  Jew  in  Roumania  has  been 
very  largely  dependent  on  the  whim 
of  the  reigning  prince.  At  times, 
they  occupied  seats  of  honor  and 
participated  in  the  Nation's  councils. 
At  others  they  were  hounded  from 
door  to  door,  butchered,  robbed,  and 
driven  into  exile. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878,  the  hope  at  last  arose 
in  the  breasts  of  Jews  all  over  the 
world  that  the  religious  intolerance 
and  bigotry  which  has  been  lived 
down  in  all  enlightened  countries, 
would  at  last  become  dissipated  in 
Roumania.  For  was  there  not  a 
clause :  In  Roumania,  the  difference 
of  religious  creeds  and  confessions 
shall  not  be  arrayed  against  any  one 
person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or 
incapacity  in  matters  relating  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ments, functions,  and  honors,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  various  professions 
and  industries  in  any  locality  what- 
ever. Alas,  for  the  rarity  of  Chris- 
tian charity  in  Roumania!  What 
was  intended  to  be  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial measure,  reflecting  the  en- 
lightenment and  tolerance  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
scrupulous and  fanatic  Roumanian 
officials,  a  weapon  with  which  to  de- 
prive the  Jew  of  his  livelihood;  an 
instrument  with  which  to  degrade 
and  to  de-humanize  him  and  to 
force  him  at  last,  in  defence  of  his 
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warden  of  the  Central  Prison, 
Toronto.  Dr.  Gilmour  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion  lately  by  his 
advocacy  of  whipping.  The  great 
majority  present  at  the  Conference 
were,  it  is  said,  quite  in  accord  with 
his*  views.  Under  proper  safe- 
guards and  in  extreme  circum- 
stances he  argued  that  this  method 
of  punishment  should  be  beneficial 
instead  of  brutalizing,  and  that  its 
influence  on  character  would  be  far 
less  hurtful  than  many  other  meth- 
ods of  punishment  at  present  in- 
dulged in,  such  as  the  dark  cell,  de- 
privation of  food  and  the  tying  of 
offenders  in  tmcomfortable  posi- 
tions. Dr.  Gilmour  spoke  in  warm 
advocacy  of  child-saving  work.  "In- 
stitutional life,"  he  said,  "is  contami- 
nating and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  keep  children  away  from 
the  prisons.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Central  Prison  are  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  things  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  What  the  Province 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is 
a  Convention  of  Police  Magistrates 
and  Judges  who  would  determine 
upon  some  settled  mode  of  sen- 
tencing criminals.  For  the  same 
offence  one  man  gets  six  months, 
another  two  years,  and  another  three 
years,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
magistrate  before  whom  they  ap- 
pear. These  men  have  felt  they  are 
unjustly  treated.  A  short  sentence 
for  old  offenders  is,  in  his  opinion, 
like  playing  with  justice.  One 
young  man  who  only  started  his 
criminal  career  two  years  ago  is  al- 
ready serving  his  sixth  term,  and 
there  are  dozens  of  inmates  who 
have  been  returned  to  the  prison 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  for 
I)eriods  ranging  from  three  to  six 


months.  Before  anything  like 
reformation  can  be  accomplished, 
there  will  have  to  be  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  parole  when 
good  behavior  becomes  manifest." 
Coming  back  to  the  root  of  it  all, 
Dr.  Gilmour  advocated  home  train- 
ing; keeping  children  off  the  streets 
at  night;  taking  away  the  young 
from  vicious  or  immoral  people ;  and 
generally  directing  attention  to  the 
boys  and  girls  during  the  period 
when  character  is  being  formed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Broadview  Boys'  Insti- 
tute, Toronto,  possibly  one  of  the 
most  successful  workers  among 
boys  on  the  Continent,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  Boys'  Clubs.  The  insti- 
tute which  he  directs  is  established 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  with  the  exception 
that  the  boys  live  at  home,  are  all 
earning  their  own  living,  and  the 
institute  is  simply  their  recreation 
ground.  The  older  boys  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
helping  the  younger  lads,  and  they 
are  instrumental  in  securing  situa*^ 
tions,  etc.,  for  many  who  might 
otherwise  be  drifting  about  unem- 
ployed. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Rosebrugh,  secretary 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, 
gave  an  admirable  paper.  Prison 
reform,  he  said,  does  hot  stand  for 
any  relaxation  of  prison  discipline, 
shortening  the  length  of  sentences, 
or  the  hours  of.  labor  of  prisoners ; 
does  not  make  herqes  out  of  con- 
victed felons,  or  martyrs  out  of  con- 
demned murderers;  but  stands  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
proper  punishment  of  criminals,  in 
the  belief  that  this  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  society,  and  is  best 
for  the  criminals  themselves.     Mr. 
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rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ments, functions,  and  honors,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  various  professions 
and  industries  in  any  locality  what- 
ever. Alas,  for  the  rarity  of  Chris- 
tian charity  in  Roumania!  What 
was  intended  to  be  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial measure,  reflecting  the  en- 
lightenment and  tolerance  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
scrupulous and  fanatic  Roumanian 
officials,  a  weapon  with  which  to  de- 
prive the  Jew  of  his  livelihood;  an 
instrument  with  whifch  to  degrade 
and  to  de-humanize  him  and  to 
force  him  at  last,  in  defence  of  his 
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ference  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  securing  for  the  presidency  Sir 
Louis  Davies,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  de- 
voted to  a  general  discussion — ^ask- 
ing .and  answering  questions,  etc. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were: 


Mr.  J.  J.  Dick  of  Montreal;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Bland;  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso; 
Mr.  S.  G.  Smith  of  the  Toronto 
Working  Boys'  Home;  Governor 
Ogilvie  of  the  Hamilton  Jail;  the 
Rev.  James  Lediard;  R.  Taskcr 
Steele;  W.  A.  Robinson,  Hamilton; 
James  Massie,  Toronto.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  president,  Mr.  Adam  Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  GIRLS. 


La  traite  des  blanches  (the  traffic 
in  white  girls)  is  the  name  which 
the  French  give  to  a  secret  method 
of  importing  girls  from  different 
countries  through  which  to  recruit 
houses  of  prostitution.  This  has 
been  the  subject  before  an  inter- 
national congress  which  recently 
closed  its  sessions  in  Paris  and 
which  proposed,  in  the  interest  of 
public  morality  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  young  girls,  important 
modifications  not  only  of  exist- 
ing national  but  also  of  international 
laws.  Revelations  made  a  few  years 
ago  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the  many 
societies  organized  for  such  ends 
and  to  show  them  that  new  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  meet  an  al- 
most unsuspected  condition.  The 
enlistment  of  the  authority  and  co- 
operation of  the  various  European 
Governments  for  the  repression  of 
the  traffic  was  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
cent congress. 

The  convention  as  drawn  up  con- 
templates new  steps  in  modern  legis- 
lation. Lender  it  the  consent  of  a 
minor  does  not  furnish  an  exteniia- 
tion  of  the  criminal  character  of  the 
seduction.  The  moral  constraint 
exercised  under  whatever  form 
upon  a  female,  even  above  minoritv. 
but  piM^r,  abandoned,  or  of  weak 
mind,    is    sufficient    to    render    the 


offence*  punishable.  The  different 
countries  will  no  longer  be  pro- 
hibited from  prosecuting  an  offender 
of  the  character  described  because 
the  different  acts  constituting  the 
offense  have  been  committed  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  offenses  arc 
extraditable.  In  case  the  stipu- 
lations cannot  be  effective  without 
modifying  existing  legislation,  the 
contracting  parties  engage  to  pro- 
pose to  their  respective  legislatures 
the  necessary  measures. 

In  addition  the  Congress  en- 
c<  mirages  the  governments  to  con- 
sider the  traffic  in  prostitution  as  a 
misdemeanor  even  though  there  is 
no  fraud  or  constraint  exercised.  It 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  age 
in  which  the  law  should  consider  a 
young  girl  as  of  age  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  physical  person  should 
be  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  civil 
majority.  This  would  raise  the  age 
of  cf>nsent  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  proctocol  was  signed  by 
delegates  who  will  submit  it  to  the 
following  governments  for  ratifica- 
tion: Germany.  Austria.  Belgium. 
Denmark.  Spain,  France.  Great 
Britain,  It<ilv.  Norwav.  Sweden. 
Holland.  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
Brazil.  The  Ignited  States,  though 
fonnally  invited,  did  not  send  an 
official  delegate  to  the  Congre*?^. 
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give  but  an  idea  of  the  ignominy  to 
which  the  Jews  in  Roumania  have 
been  subjected.  They  can  give  no 
conception  of  the  abuses  and  persecu- 
tions which  have  been  their  share 
from  officials  to  the  lowest  menials. 
As  "aliens"  they  have  no  standing 
in  the  courts;  they  have  no  redress 
for  crimes  committed  against  them. 
As  "aliens"  they  are  not  part  of  the 
body  politic  and  are  subject  to  the 
oppression  and  blackmail  of  anyone 
who  wishes  to  injure  them.  Two 
things  only  are  permitted  the  Jew — 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  service  in 
the  army;  both  of  which  are 
obligatory. 

In  the  springy  of  1900,  these  con- 
ditions became  so  intolerable  that  a 
climax  was  reached  and  a  systematic 
exodus  was  instituted.  To  a  certain 
extent  these  conditions  were  accent- 
uated by  the  industrial  depression 
of  that  year.  So  eager  were  the 
Jews  to  leave  Roumania,  that  hun- 
dreds of  them  formed  themsielvcs 
into  small  groups,  sharing  with  one 
another  their  all,  in  order  to  leave 
this  benighted  country  forever.  The 
statistics  of  the  Immigration  Bureau 
at  the  port  of  New  York  as  given 
below  indicate  the  sudden  increase 
in  immigration  to  the  United  States. 


ROUMANIAN  JKWISH  IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVING  AT 
PORT   OF   NEW   YORK. 


Oct.  I,  1897  to  Oct.     I,  1898 775 

1898  •*       "       1899 1,455 

1899  **  "   1900 8,719 

1900  **   **   1901 3.963 

iqoi  to  Auf(.  30,  1902 6,827 

The  material  decrease  in  the  year 
1900  and  1 90 1  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Carp  was  the  Roumanian 
Prime  Minister  during  a  portion  of 
that  time,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
man  of  liberal  tendencies  and  as  a 
statesman  from  whom  radical  re- 
form might  be  expected.     He  soon 


realized   the   futility  of  his  efforts 
and  resigned  his  portfolio. 

The  6,827  immigrants  who  have 
arrived  here  since  October,  1901, 
are  undoubtedly  the  forerunners  of 
many  others  who  have  decided  to 
emigrate  from  Roumania,  and  who 
are  debarred  from  doing  so  largely 
through  lack  of  means.  The  num- 
ber is  likewise  indicative  of  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  under  which  the 
Roumanian  Jews  are  living  and 
shows  the  timeliness  and  necessity 
of  Mr.  Hay's  note. 

MR.  mrS  NOTE. 

The  text  of  the  note  presented  to 
the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of 
the  nations  signatory  to  the  treaty 
is  as  follows: 

Department  of  State,         } 
Washington,  August  11,  1902.  ) 

Sir:  In  the  course  of  an  instruc- 
tion recently  sent  to  the  minister  ac- 
credited to  the  Government  of  Rou- 
mania, in  regard  to  the  basis  of  a 
negotiation  begun  with  that  Gov- 
ernment looking  to  a  convention  of 
naturalization  between  the  United 
States  and  Roumania,  certain  con- 
siderations were  set  forth  for 
the  Minister's  guidance  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  emigration 
from  that  country,  the  causes  which 
constrain  it,  and  the  consequences  so 
far  as  they  adversely  affect  the 
United  States. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  President  ap- 
propriate that  these  considerations, 
relating  as  they  do  to  obligations  en- 
tered into  by  the  signatories  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878, 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  governments  concerned  and 
commended  to  their  consideration, 
in  the  hope  that,  if  they  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  the  approval .  of 
the  several  powers,  such  measures. 
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own  manhood,  to  shake  the  soil  of 
his  fathers — his  fathers,  mark  you 
— from  under  his  feet. 

Now,  how  was  this  done?  The 
answer  sounds  simple,  although  the 
fiendish  ingenuity  required  to  de- 
velop the  plan  Was  not.  In  Russia's 
persecution  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  dissemble;  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  avowedly  and  openly 
antagonistic  to  the  '  Jew  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  religion.  In  Rou- 
mania,  confronted  as  her  legislators 
were  by  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
treaty,  recourse  was  had  to  the  law 
to  rob  the  Jew  of  his  rights,  not 
because  he  was  a  "J^w,"  but  because 
he  was  an  "alien."  In  the  drastic 
and  repulsive  legislation  of  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  the  Jew  as  such 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  the  "alien," 
who  is  barred  from  participating  in 
the  civil  and  industrial  advantages 
which  the  country  affords,  and  it  is 
the  Jew,  and  only  the  Jew,  who  is 
and  who  remains  an  "alien." 

Under  Article  7  of  the  Roumanian 
Constitution,  naturalization  is  a 
function  of  the  two  chambers,  and 
is  accorded  to  individuals  only.  The 
vote  of  the  two  chambers  must  be 
unanimous  or  the  vote  of  either  be- 
comes void.  By  a  very  simple  agree- 
ment, it  was  understood  that  to  over- 
come the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
treaty,  no  Jews  were  in  future  to  be 
naturalized.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
eighty-five  Jews  have  been  natural- 
ized in  twenty-one  years.  Out  of 
the  300,000  Jews  in  Roumania, 
whether  native-born  or  not,  political 
freedom  has  been  granted  to  a  mere 
handful.  For  the  remainder  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  frame  pro- 
scriptive  laws  which  deny  to  "aliens" 
any  political  rights.  So  much  for 
Article  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Schwarz- 


feld,  "will  ever  remain  a  monument 
to  human  fatuity." 

As  a  result  of  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  mentioned,  Jews 
are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
tobacco  or  liquor  traffic ;  they  cannot 
be  money  brokers  or  commission 
merchants;  the  selling  of  lottery 
tickets  is  interdicted.  Jews  cannot 
become  members  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  In  joint  stock-  com- 
panies, at  least  one-third  of  the  man- 
agers must  be  "Roumanians."  Jews 
may  not  collect  the  communal 
revenues.  Under  the  law  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  in  any  factory  must 
be  Roumanians.  Jews  are  not  per- 
mitted to  work  on  the  state  rail- 
ways. Private  railroads  may  not 
employ  over  forty  per  cent  of 
"aliens."  As  both  the  railroads  and 
manufactories  are  largely  in  the 
rural  districts  in  which  Tews  are  not 
permitted  to  live,  the  result  is 
obvious.  A  Jew  may  not  be  "a 
lawyer.  He  is  not  admitted  into  the 
medical  service  of  the  state.  A  Jew- 
ish pharmacist  may  not  own  his  es- 
tablishment. Jews  are  received  as 
free  patients  in  hospitals  in  urgent 
cases  only,  and  are  permittefl  to 
occupy  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  beds. 
Peddling  is  forbidden  to  Jews.  So 
is  agriculture.  A  Jew  may  neither 
own  land  nor  farm  it. 

Since  1893,  this  proscriptive  legis- 
lation has  been  directed  towards  de- 
stroying the  intellectual  instinct  of 
the  "alien."  Free  instruction  in  the 
primary  schools  is  permitted  only  to 
Roumanians.  "Aliens"  must  pay, 
and  as  the  school  facilities  are 
limited,  the  result  here, "  too,  is 
obvious.  The  same  law  holds  for 
the  secondary  and  high  schools. 
Jews  are  debarred  from  the  pro- 
fessional and  agricultural  schools. 

The  disabilities  here  enumerated 
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give  but  an  idea  of  the  ignominy  to 
which  the  Jews  in  Roumania  have 
been  subjected.  They  can  give  no 
conception  of  the  abuses  and  persecu- 
tions which  have  been  their  share 
from  officials  to  the  lowest  menials. 
As  "aliens"  they  have  no  standing 
in  the  courts;  they  have  no  redress 
for  crimes  committed  against  them. 
As  "aliens"  they  are  not  part  of  the 
body  politic  and  are  subject  to  the 
oppression  and  blackmail  of  anyone 
who  wishes  to  injure  them.  Two 
things  only  are  permitted  the  Jew — 
the  pa)mient  of  taxes  and  service  in 
the  army;  both  of  which  are 
obligatory. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  these  con- 
ditions became  so  intolerable  that  a 
climax  was  reached  and  a  systematic 
exodus  was  instituted.  To  a  certain 
extent  these  conditions  were  accent- 
uated by  the  industrial  depression 
of  that  year.  So  eager  were  the 
Jews  to  leave  Roumania,  that  hun- 
dreds of  them  formed  themselves 
into  small  groups,  sharing  with  one 
another  their  all,  in  order  to  leave 
this  benighted  country  forever.  The 
statistics  of  the  Immigration  Bureau 
at  the  port,  of  New  York  as  given 
below  indicate  the  sudden  increase 
in  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

ROUMANIAN  JKWISH  IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVING  AT 
PORT   OF  NEW   YORK. 

Oct.  I,  1897  to  Oct.   I,  1898 775 

*•   1898   "   "   1899 1,455 

**   1899   **   "   1900 8.719 

1900   **   **   1901 3,963 

**   1901  to  A uf(.  30,  1902. 6,827 

The  material  decrease  in  the  year 
1900  and  1 90 1  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Carp  was  the  Roumanian 
Prime  Minister  during  a  portion  of 
that  time,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
man  of  liberal  tendencies  and  as  a 
statesman  from  whom  radical  re- 
form might  be  expected.     He  soon 


realized   the   futility  of  his  efforts 
and  resigned  his  portfolio. 

The  6,827  immigrants  who  have 
arrived  here  since  October,  1901, 
are  undoubtedly  the  forerunners  of 
many  others  who  have  decided  to 
emigrate  from  Roumania,  and  who 
are  debarred  from  doing  so  largely 
through  lack  of  means.  The  num- 
ber is  likewise  indicative  of  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  under  which  the 
Roumanian  Jews  are  living  and 
shows  the  timeliness  and  necessity 
of  Mr.  Hay's  note. 

MR.  mrS  NOTE. 

The  text  of  the  note  presented  to 
the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of 
the  nations  signatory  to  the  treaty 
is  as  follows: 

Department  of  State,         } 
Washington,  August  11,  1902.  ) 

Sir:  In  the  course  of  an  instruc- 
tion recently  sent  to  the  minister  ac- 
credited to  the  Government  of  Rou- 
mania, in  regard  to  the  basis  of  a 
negotiation  begun  with  that  Gov- 
ernment looking  to  a  convention  of 
naturalization  between  the  United 
States  and  Roumania,  certain  con- 
siderations were  set  forth  for 
the  Minister's  guidance  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  emigration 
from  that  country,  the  causes  which 
constrain  it,  and  the  consequences  so 
far  as  they  adversely  affect  the 
United  States. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  President  ap- 
propriate that  these  considerations, 
relating  as  they  do  to  obligations  en- 
tered into  by  the  signatories  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878, 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  governments  concerned  and 
commended  to  their  consideration, 
in  the  hope  that,  if  they  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  the  approval .  of 
tlic  several  ]>owers,  such  measures. 
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as  to  them  may  seem  wise,  may  be 
taken  to  persuade  the  Government 
of  Roumania  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grievances  in  question. 

The  United  States  welcomes  now, 
as  it  has  welcomed  from  the  founda- 
tion of  its  government,  the  volun- 
tary immigration  of  all  aliens  com- 
ing .  hither  under  conditions  fitting 
them  to  become  merged  in  the  body 
politic  of  this  land.  Our  laws  pro- 
vide the  means  for  them  to  become 
incorporated  indistinguishably  in 
the  mass  of  citizens,  and  prescribe 
their  absolute  equality  with  the  na- 
tive born,  guaranteeing  to  them 
equal  civil  rights  at  home  and  equal ' 
protection  abroad.  The  conditions 
are  few,  looking  to  their  coming  as- 
free  agents,  so  circumstanced  physi- 
cally and  morally  as  to  supply  the 
healthful  and  intelligent  material  of 
free  citizenhood.  The  pauper,  the 
criminal,  the  contagiously  or  incura- 
bly diseased  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  immigration  only  when 
they  are  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
danger  or  a  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity. The  voluntary  character 
of  their  coming  is  essential,  hence 
we  shut  out  all  immigration  assisted 
or  constrained  by  foreign  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  our  generous 
treatment  of  the  alien  immigrant  is 
to  benefit  us  and  him  alike — not  to 
afford  to  another  state  a  field  upon 
which  to  cast  its  own  objectionable 
elements.  The  alien,  coming  hither 
voluntarily  and  prepared  to  take 
upon  himself  the  preparatory,  and, 
in  due  course,  the  definite  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship,  retains  there- 
after, in  domestic  and  international 
relations,  the  initial  character  of  free 
agency,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  his  adop- 
tive state  to  protect  him. 

The      foregoing     considerations, 


whilst  pertinent  to  the  examination 
of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  a  natu- 
ralization treaty,  have  a  larger  aim. 
It  behooves  the  state  to  scrutinize 
most  jealously  the  character  of  the 
immigration  from  a  foreign  land, 
and,  if  it  be  obnoxious  or  objec- 
tionable, to  examine  the  causes 
which-  rendfer  it  so.  Should  those* 
causes  originate  in  the  act  of  an- 
other sovereign  state  to  the  detri- 
iBent  of  its  neighbors,  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  an  injured  state- to  point 
out  the  evil  and  to  make  remon- 
strance ;  for  with  nations,  as  with  in- 
dividuals, the  social  law  holds  good 
that  the  right  of  each  is  bounded  by 
the  right  of  the  neighbor. 

The  condition  of  a  large  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Roumania  has  for 
many  years  been  a  source  of  grave 
concern  to  the  United  States.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Roumanian  Jews,  number- 
ing some  400,000.  Long  ago,  while 
the  Danubian  principalities  labored 
under  oppressive  conditions,  which 
only  war  and  a  general  action  of  the 
European  powers  sufficed  to  end,  the 
persecution  of  the  indigenous  Jews 
under  Turkish  rule  called  forth  in 
1872  the  strong  remonstrances  of 
the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  was  hailed 
as  a  cure  for  the  wrong,  in  view  of 
the  express  provisions  of  its  forty- 
fourth  article,  prescribing  that 
"in  Roumania,  the  difference  of  re- 
ligious creeds  and  confessions  shall 
not  be  arrayed  against  any  one  per- 
son as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or 
incapacity  in  matters  relating  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ments, functions,  and  honors,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  various  professions 
and  industries  irt  any  locality  what- 
soever," and  stipulating  freedom  in 
the  exercise  of  all   forms  of  wor- 
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ship  to  Roumania  dependents  and 
foreigners  alike,  as  well  as  guar- 
anteeing that  all  foreigners  in  Rou- 
mania shall  be  treated,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality. 

With  a  lapse  of  time,  these  just 
prescriptions  have  been  rendered 
nugatory  in  great  part,  as  regards 
the  native  Jews,  by  the  legislation 
and  municipal  regulations  of  Rou- 
mania. Starting  from  the  arbitrary 
and  controvertible  premise  that  the 
native  Jews  of  Roumania,  domiciled 
there  for  centuries,  are  "aliens  not 
subject  to  foreign  protection,"  the 
ability  of  the  Jew  to  earn  even  the 
scanty  means  of  existence  that  suffice 
for  a  frugal,  race  has  been  con- 
stricted by  degrees,  until  nearly 
every  opportunity  to  win  a  livelihood 
is  denied,  and  until  the  helpless 
poverty  of  the  Jew  has  constrained 
an  exodus  of  such  proportions  as  to 
cause  general  concern. 

The  political  disabilities  of  the 
Jews  in  Roumania,  their  exclusion 
from  the  public  service  and  the 
learned  professions,  the  limitations 
of  their  civil  rights,  and  the  imposi- 
tion upon  them  of  exceptional  taxes, 
involving,  as  they  do,  wrongs  repug- 
nant to  the  moral  sense  of  liberal 
modefn  peoples,  are  not  so  directly 
in  point  for  my  present  purpose  as 
the  public  acts  which  attack  the  in- 
herent right  of  man  as  a  bread- 
winner in  the  ways  of  agriculture 
and  trade.  The  Jews  are  prohibited 
from  owning  land,  or  even  from 
cultivating  it  as  common  laborers. 
They  are  debarred  from  residing  in 
the  rural  districts.  Many  branches 
of  petty  trade  and  manual  produc- 
tion are  closed  to  them  in  the  over- 
crowded cities,  where  they  are 
forced  to  dwell  and  engage,  against 
fearful  odds,  in  the  desperate  strug- 
gle  for  existence.      Even   as   ordi- 


nary artisans  or  hired  laborers,  they 
may  only  find  employment  in  the 
proportion  of  one  "unprotected 
alien"  to  two  "Roumanians"  under 
any  one  employer. 

In  short,  by  the  cujnulative  effect 
.of  successive  restrictions,  the  Jews 
of  Roumania  have  become  reduced 
to  a  state  of  wretched  misery.  Shut 
out  •  from  nearly  every  avenue  of 
self-support  which  is  open  to  the 
poor  of  other  lands,  and  ground 
down  by  poverty,  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  their  discriminatory  treat- 
ment, they  are  rendered  incapable 
of  lifting  themselves  from  the  en- 
forced degradation  they  endure. 
.  Even  were  the  fields  of  education, 
of  civil  employment,  and  of  com- 
merce, open  to  them  as  to  "Rou- 
manian citizens,"  their  penury  would 
prevent  their  rising  by  individual 
effort. 

Human  beings  so  circumstanced 
have  virtually  no  alternatives  but 
submissive  suffering  or  flight  to 
some  land  less  unfavorable  to  them. 
Removal  under  such  conditions  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  the  healthy,  in- 
telligent emigration  of  a  free  and 
self-reliant  being.  It  must  be,  in 
most  cases,  the  mere  transplanta- 
tion of  an  artificially  produced 
diseased  growth  to  a  new  place. 
Granting  that,  in  better  and  more 
healthful  surroundings,  the  morbid 
conditions  will  eventually  change 
.  for  good,  such  emigration  is  neces- 
sarily for  a  time  a  burden  to  the 
community  upon  which  the  fugitives 
may  be  cast.  Self-reliance  and  the 
knowledge  and  ability  that  evolve 
the  power  of  self-support  must  be 
developed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avenues  of  employment  must  be 
opened  in  quarters  where  competi- 
tion is  already  keen  and  opportuni- 
ties scarce. 

The  teachings  of  history  and  the 
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experience  of  our  own  nation  show 
that  the  Jews  possess  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  mental  and  moral  qualifi- 
cations of  conscientious  citizenhood. 
No  class  of  .immigrants  is  more 
welcome  to  our  shores  when  com- 
ing equipped  in  mind  and  body  for 
entrance  upon  the  struggle  for 
bread  and  inspired  with  the  high 
purpose  to  give  the  best  service  of 
heart  and  brain  to  the  land  they 
adopt  of  their  own  free  will.  But 
when  they  come  as  outcasts,  made 
doubly  paupers  by  physical  and 
moral  oppression  in  their  native 
land,  and  thrown  upon  the  long- 
suffering  generosity  of  a  more 
favored  community,  their  migration 
lacks  the  essential  conditions  which 
make  alien  immigration  either  ac- 
ceptable or  beneficial.  So  well  is 
this  appreciated  on  the  Continent 
that,  even-  in  the  countries  where 
anti-Semitism  has"  no  foothold,  it  is 
difficult  for  these  fleeing  Jews  to 
obtain  any  lodgment.  America  is 
their  only  goal. 

The  United  States  offers  asylum 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  But 
its  sympathy  with  them  in  nowise 
impairs  its  just  liberty  and  right 
to  weigh  the  acts  of  the  oppressor  in 
the  light  of  their  effects  upon  this 
country,  and  to  judge  accordingly. 

Putting  together  the  fact  now 
painfully  brought  home  to  this  Gov- 
ernment during  the  past  few  years, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Roumania  are  being  forced,  by  arti- 
ficially adverse  discriminations,  to 
quit  their  native  country;  that  the 
hospitable  asylum  offered  by  this 
country  is  almost  the  only  refuge 
left  to  them;  that  they  come  hither 
unfitted  by  the  conditions  of  their 
exile,  to  take  part  in  the  new  life  of 


this  land  under  circumstances  either 
profitable  to  themselves  or  beneficial 
to  the  community,  and  that  they  are 
objects  of  charity  from  the  outset 
and  for  a  long  time — the  right  of 
remonstrance  against  the  acts  of  the 
Roumanian  Government  is  clearly 
established  in  favor  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Whether  consciously  and  of 
purpose  or  not,  these  helpless  people, 
burdened  and  spurned  by  their  na- 
tive land,  are  forced  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  Roumania  upon  the  charity 
of  the  United  States. 

This  Government  cannot  be  a 
tacit  party  to  such  an  international 
wrong.  It  is  constrained  to  protest 
against  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Jews  of  Roumania  are  subjected, 
not  alone  because  it  has  unimpeach- 
able ground  to  remonstrate  against 
the  resultant  injury  to  itself,  but  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  The  United 
States  may  not  authoritatively  ap- 
peal to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  to  which  it  was  not  and 
cannot  become  a  signatory,  but 
it  does  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
principles  contained  therein,  be- 
cause they  are  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  eternal  jus- 
tice, advocating  the  broad  tolera- 
tion which  that  solemn  compact  en- 
joins, and  standing  ready  to  lend 
its  moral  support  to  the  fulfilment 
thereof  by  its  cosignatories,  for  the 
act  of  Roumania  itself  has  effectively 
joined  the  United  States  to  them  as 
an  interested  party  in  this  regard. 

You  will  take  an  early  occasion 
to  read  this  instruction  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
should  he  request  it,  leave  with  him 
a  copy.  I  have  the  honor  to  be; 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hay. 
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How  should  the  treatment  of 
needy  families  be  organized  in  cities 
of  less  than  60,000  inhabitants? 
The  question  involves  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  adjustment  of  the 
usual  methods  of  organized  charity 
to  the  needs  of  a  small  community. 
Before  entering  upon  the  discussion 
proper,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the 
charity  organization  movement. 

There  are  422  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  over  ten 
thousand.  Of  this  number  360  are 
cities  of  less  than  sixty  thousand. 
If  we  include  communities  as  small 
as  five  thousand,  the  figures  will 
show  a  still  greater  disproportion. 
There  are  775  incorporated  places 
in  the  United  States  with  a  popula- 
tion between  five  and  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  while  there  are  but  62  having 
a  population  of  over  sixty  thousand. 

Of  .the  133  societies  for  organiz- 
ing charity,  now  in  existence  in  this 
country,  79  are  in  communities  of 
less  than  sixty  thousand.  It  would 
seem  that  the  principal  field  for  the 
further  development  of  charity 
organization  is  in  the  small  com- 
munity. 

How  shall  the  relief  of  needy 
families  be  organized  in  a  small 
community?  The  first  question  that 
will  occur  is.  What  charitable  so- 
cieties and  institutions  are  there  in 
the  community,  and  how  far  are 
they  doing  wise  and  efficient  work? 
What  equipment  has  the  community 
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already  for  assisting  its  needy  fami- 
lies ?  The  first  step  in  the  process  of 
organization  should  be  to  prepare  a 
complete  list  or  directory  of  the 
existing  charitable  societies  and  in- 
stitutions, for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  charitable  public 
with  them  and  their  purposes  in 
some  systematic  way.  It  is  the 
A,  B,  C  of  the  art  of  charity  that 
those  who  wish  to  practice  it  should 
be  familiar  with  the  tools  which 
they  are  to  use  in  their  own  com- 
munity. 

In  the  endeavor  to  relieve  needy 
families  in  the  small  community,  the 
charity  worker  will  find  a  great 
variety  of  wants  confronting  him. 
He  will  meet  with  the  needs  that  in 
larger  cities  are  usually  supplied  by 
relief  societies,  by  provident  loan  as- 
sociations, by  children's  aid  societies, 
by  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  by  day  nurseries, 
by  children's  homes,  by  old  people's 
homes,  by  legal  aid  societies,  by  hos- 
pitals (both  general  and  special), 
by  convalescent  homes,  by  homes 
for  incurables,  by  fresh-air  funds, 
by  rescue  homes  for  men,  by  rescue 
hoijies  for  women.  He  will  find 
few  of  these  societies  or  institutions 
in  existence  or  possible  of  organiza- 
tion. At  the  threshold  of  his  work, 
he  will  face  the  problem  of  a  variety 
of  needs,  practically  as  great  as  in 
the  large  city,  and  yet  in  quantity 
too  small  to  justify  separate  organi- 
zations to  meet  them. 
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How  shall  these  various  needs  be 
met?  The  problem  of  charity  or- 
ganization in  the  small  community 
is  evidently  that  of  getting  this 
variety  of  work  done  with  an 
amount  of  charitable  machinery  and 
an  expenditure  of  pieans  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  and  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  community. 
How  then  shall  this  be  accomplished  ? 
Evidently  the  work  must  be  along 
broad  and  general  lines,  and  the  so- 
ciety, whose  function  it  is  to  bring 
about  this  organization,  must  depart 
radically  from  the  methods  of  the 
charity  organization  society  in  a 
great  city.  It  must  turn  its  hand  to 
new  tasks  and  adapt  itself  to  new 
fields  of  work.  The  keynote  of  its 
work  must  be,  "Breadth  of  Sym- 
pathy." Organization  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  its  broadest  and  most  vital 
meaning,  that  of  co-ordinating  and 
adapting  means  to  ends.  The  charity 
organization  society  in  a  small  com- 
munity must  bea  charitable  factotum, 
assuming  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility for  many  phases  of  charitable 
endeavor  not  within  the  scope  of  its 
kindred  society  in  a  great  city.  This 
will  benefit  its  work  rather  than 
otherwise,  will  tend  to  make  it  more 
earnest  and  vital.  Indeed,  a  charity 
organization  society,  working  in  a 
small  community,  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages. On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  working  at  a 
limited  problem;  and  on  the  other, 
the  inspiration  of  doing  a  vital  and 
many-sided  work  in  each  individual 
cas<*. 

Certain  elementary  provisions 
are  necessary  in  the  small  city  as 
they  are  in  the  large.  They  need  not 
be  elaborated  here.     They  are: 

(i)  A  public  office,  which  shall 
be  a  bureau  of  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  charitable  needs  and  the 


charities  of  the  community,  and  a 
medium  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  charities,  between  charita- 
ble people,  and  between  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  poor. 

(2)  A  registry,  embodying  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  dependent 
families  in  the  community. 

(3)  A  system  of  investigation 
for  ascertaining  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  families  in  need, 
facts  which  are  to  be  added  to  the 
registry,  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
be  made  known,  as  far  as  necessary, 
to  those  seeking  to  aid  the  needy 
family. 

(4)  A  system  of  co-operation, 
made  possible  by  the  foregoing, 
among  charitable  individuals  and  so- 
cieties, in  the  relief  work  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  small  community,  however, 
as  in  the  large,  investigation,  regis- 
tration, and  co-operation  ar6  only 
means  to  an  end.  They  are  without 
point  or  effect  unless  they  lead  up 
to  some  helpful  plan  of  relief  for 
the  family. 

At  this  point  occurs  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  initial  difficulty  with 
which  charity  organization  in  the 
small  community  has  to  contend. 
Usually  the  carrying  out  of  any  plan 
for  the  permanent  relief  of  the 
family  devolves  upon  the  agent.  The 
society  decides  at  the  outset  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  pay  much  for  an 
agent.  The  amount  of  money  it  has 
at  command  is  usually  small;  often 
abnormally  small,  because  of  the 
limited  field  of  sympathy  upon 
which  it  has  to  depend  for  support, 
if  it  makes  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing to  specialize,  as  a  charity  organi- 
zation society  in  a  large  city  would 
do. 

When  an  agent  is  to  be  engaged, 
the  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  upon  the 
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agent  is  likely  to  rest  the  initiative 
and  the  burden  of  the  whole  work. 
It  is  an  interesting  commentary 
upon  a  society  that  advocates  the 
broad  and  inspiring  principles  of 
charity  organization  and  undertakes 
to  influence  and  guide  the  whole 
community  to  wiser  and  more  help- 
ful methods  of  charity,  that  it  should 
pay  its  agent,  for  instance,  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  •  Manifestly, 
a  community  is  likely  in  exceptional 
cases  only  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  an  employee  who  receives  less 
than  the  poorest  paid  teacher  in  the 
same  community,  and  whose  mental 
and  character  equipment  is  likely  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
Fortunately,  there  are.  many  cases 
of  capable  and  efficient  agents  in 
small  communities  serving  more  for 
love  of  humanity  than  for  money, 
but  a  community  is  more  likely  to 
value  w4iat  it  has  to  pay  for  and  in 
proportion  to  what  it  has  to  pay. 
To  under-pay  the  agent  of  a  charity 
organization  society,  is  to  mis- 
educate  the  public  and  to  lower  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  work. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  business 
of  charity  organization,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  likely  to  follow  the 
same  line  of  progress  as  teaching  or 
any  other  profession  or  business.  To 
secure  results,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide at  least  ordinary  and  reason- 
able means. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  com- 
munity  of  25,000,  a  college  town, 
where  the  compensation  of  the  agent 
IS  lumped  with  the  expenditure  for 
stationery  in  the  last  annual  report. 
In  the  treasurer's  statement  occurs 
this  item: 

"For  agent's  salary  and  station- 
ery. $240." 

It  IS  very  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive for  a  community  to  adopt 


the  principles  of  charity  organiza- 
tion, but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
charity  organization  is  not  automatic. 
Its  success  means  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, discriminate  work,  persistently 
carried  on;  it  means  that  the  com- 
munity which  wishes  to  succeed  in 
bringing  systematic  and  helpful  re- 
lief to  its  needy  families  must  put 
brains,  capacity,  and  money  into 
the  work. 

To  repeat,  central  office  and  ma- 
chinery must  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
Investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  needy  family  will  bring  to  light 
conditions  requiring  action.  The 
charity  organization  society  must 
outline  the  plan  for  the  wise  assist- 
ance of  the  family,  and  must  secure 
its  adoption  in  good  faith  by  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  interested. 
It  must  itself  take  an  active  part  in 
carrying  out  this  plan. 

Three  phases  of  the  problem  pre- 
sent themselves  at  this  point: 

(i)  As  has  been  noted,  the  co- 
operating societies  and  institutions 
are  likely  to  be  few  in  number  in 
the  small  community,  and  must, 
therefore,  adapt  themselves  to  local 
conditions. 

(2)  The  charity  organization  so- 
ciety must  supplement  their  work  by 
itself  performing  new  functions. 

(3)  Conditions  may  .prevail  in 
the  small  community  which  may 
modify  and  limit  the  part  sometimes 
taken  by  the  friendly  visitor  in  the 
relief  of  needy  families. 

ADAPTATION  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
TO  LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  while 
the  needs  in  the  small  community 
are  practically  as  varied  as  in  the 
large  city,  they  cannot  be  met  by  an 
equal  variety  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions.   A  single  hospital  should  meet 
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both  general  and  special  needs;  it 
should  take  chronic  as  well  as  acute 
and  accident  cases;  *it  should  pro- 
vide a  maternity  ward  and  a  chil- 
dren's ward,  and  should  take  care  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
A  children's  aid  society  should  be 
also  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children;  it  should  do  a 
placing-out  work;  it  should  co- 
operate with  school  authorities  in 
truancy  cases;  and  should  supple- 
ment the  work  of  an  orphan 
home  or  day  nursery.  An  orphan 
home,  if  one  exists,  should  do  the 
work  also  of  a  children's  home,  of- 
fering temporary  care  to  all  classes 
of  children,  and  co-operating  with  a 
children's  aid  society  in  the  support 
of  a  placing-out  work.  Fresh-air 
work,  in  a  small  community,  where- 
air  spaces  are  abundant,  should  be 
restricted  to  giving  rest  and  outing 
to  wornout,  over-worked,  and  ail- 
ing mothers,  to  sickly  children,  and 
to  convalescents.  Society  and  insti- 
tution, each  in  its  own  field,  should 
adapt  itself  to  local  conditions. 

It  may  become  the  privilege  and 
the  function  of  the  charity  organi- 
zation society  to  bring  about  this 
re-adjustment  in  the  small  com- 
munity. How  can  it  do  so?  Only 
through  influence  gained  by  itself 
doing  a  broad  and  helpful  work. 

MATERUL  RELIEF. 

Among  the  additional  functions 
that  would  seem  to  fall  naturally 
to  the  charity  organization  society 
in  the  small  community  is  that  of 
providing  material  relief.  The 
amount  of  temporary  relief  which  it 
is  necessary  for  such  a  society  to 
give  is  so  small  in  the  aggregate 
that  it  would  not  justify  a  separate 
organization,  even  if  that  were  not 


undesirable  on  other  grounds.  It 
would  seem  to  the  writer  most  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  organize  a 
separate  relief,  society  in  a  small 
community.  The  thing  to  avoid  is 
the  conception,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  people,  that  there  is  any  per- 
manent fund  in  the  community  upon 
which  they  can  depend  for  support. 

Temporary  relief,  followed  by  the 
use  of  work  agencies  and  employ- 
ment bureaus,  and  by  solicitation 
for  deposits  in  a  provident  savings 
fund,  will  educate  the  poor  to  the 
idea  that,  while  the  society  has  sym- 
pathy and  will  promptly  relieve  im- 
mediate need,  its  main  object  is  help 
to  self-hdp.  By  adopting  effective 
substitutes  for  relief,  the  goal  may 
be  attained,  in  a  small  community, 
of  doing  away  altogether  with  the 
need  of  a  relief  society. 

Emergency  and  temporary  relief 
only,  however,  should  'be  given.  Con- 
tinuous relief  should  not  be  so  given. 
The  practice  in  this  regard  need  be 
no  different  in  the  small  community 
from  that  in  the  large.  Continuous 
relief,  adequate  to  the  need,  may  be 
secured  from  relatives,  employers, 
church,  friends,  or  from  individual 
donors  as  each  case  of  need  arises. 
The  relief  secured  in  this  way  may 
be  put  in  the  form  of  pension  and 
administered  by  an  individual,  the 
charity  organization  society,  as  far 
as  the  family  is  concerned,  remain- 
ing unknown  in  the  matter.  To  the 
family  assisted,  the  raising  of  the 
pension  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  a  number  of  benevolent 
people  have  come  fofward  to  pro- 
vide in  a  systematic  way  for  their 
assistance. 

Is  there  not  danger  that  the  so- 
ciety will  be  considered  a  -mere  re- 
lief society,  and  will  sink  to  that 
level?   The  writer  can  only  refer  to. 
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the  experience  of  Orange^  N.  J.,  in 
this  regard. 

The  Orange  Society  has  always 
given  inmmediate  and  temporary  re- 
lief, when  necessary,  without  hesita- 
tion. The  impression  is  not  pre- 
valent that  it  is  a  relief  society,  sim- 
ply because  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  it  is  not  such.  The  practical 
work  accomplished  among  the  poor 
people  by  its  work  agencies,  its  em- 
ployment bureaus,  its  provident 
savings  fund,  its  cooking  classes, 
etc.,  has  made  it  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  doubt  upon  this  point. 
With  regard  to  the  well-to-do  peo- 
ble,  the  Society  has  had  too  broad 
a  field  of  activity  to  be  considered  a 
"relief  society."  Its  work  of  organ- 
izing a  conference  of  the  charities 
and  churches  of  the  community,  its 
initiative  in  securing  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  children's  aid  and  pro- 
tective society,  its  initiative  and  in- 
terest in  numerous  charitable  un- 
dertakings has  prevented  this. 

The  relief  work  done  by  the  So- 
ciety has  distinctly  strengthened  its 
position  in  the  community.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  never  would  have 
had  the  strong  hold  which  it  now 
really  has  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  if  it  were  not  that  it  had 
shown  a  readiness  to  give  relief 
when  it  was  necessarv.  It  has 
avoided  all  the  antagonisms  that 
arise  from  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
relief  giving.  People  learn  by  ob- 
ject lessons  rather  than  by  theoreti- 
cal discussion. 

A  charity  organization  society 
which  subsides  into  a  mere  relief- 
giving  society,  may  look  for  the 
fault  to  its  agent  and  its  officers. 
Has  not  the  time  for  discussing  re- 
lief giving  or  no  relief  giving 
by  charity  organization  societies 
passed?  The  public  has  been  edu- 


cated to  the  minor  importance  of  re- 
lief giving.  The  thing  for  a  .so- 
ciety to  do,  it  wQuld  seem  to  the 
writer,  is  to  go  ahead  and  develop 
its  -work  along  constructive  lines 
and  let  relief  giving  sink  into  its 
proper  place. 

The  task  set  before  the  charity 
organization  society  in  a  small  com- 
munity is  to  get  accomplished  the 
eairnest  work  of  really  and  perma- 
nently helping  the  needy  family.  It 
finds  itself  compelled  to  turn  its 
hand  to  many  sides  of  this  practical 
problem.  It  must  be  responsible  for 
material  relief.  No  sooner  has  it 
undertaken  this  responsibility  than 
it  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  relief  and  ways  of  mini- 
mizing the  ill  effects  attendant  upon 
even  necessary  relief  giving. 

SUBSmUTES  FOR  RWEF. 

Peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  small 
community  are  the  work  agencies 
and  employment  bureaus.  The  ser- 
vice that  can  be  performed  by  these 
has  a  greater  effect,  proportionately, 
in  a  small  community  than  in  a 
large  city. 

The  function  of  the  workroom 
should  be  only  in  small  measure  that 
of  affording  relief  in  work.  Its 
principal  purpose  should  be  that  of 
a  work  test,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  thoroughgoing  employ- 
ment bureau.  A  mistake  was  made 
in  the  early  history  of  the  workroom 
in  Orange  in  over-emphasizing  re- 
lief in  work.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  use  it,  in  a  more  or  less  indefinite 
way,  as  a  means  of  influencing  the 
women  beneficially.  Members  of 
the  committee  read  periodically  to 
the  women,  and  occasionally  talks 
were  given  them.  Every  type  of 
woman  was  admitted,  including  the 
drunken  and   incorrigible.     It  was 
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constantly  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering the  spiritual  values,  those 
things  that  have  to  do  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  family  rather  than  with 
the  physical  need.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  society  to  train  or  develop  this 
capacity  where  it  does  not  exist.  It 
would  seem  that  the  charity  organi- 
zation society  should  rather  depend 
upon  the  church  for  furnishing  this 
equipment,  its  own  functions  being 
to  utilize  this  by  offering  opportunity 
and  pointing  out  methods. 

Again,  the  work  that  is  sought  to 
be  done  by  friendly  visiting  is  the 
practical  work  of  judging  character 
and  assisting  to  restore  the  de- 
pendent to  normal  conditions.  It 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment,— these  are  usually  the 'result 
of  practical  contact  with  the  problem 
of  living.  The  problem  of  restor- 
ing the  unsuccessful  person  to  an 
industrial  basis  and  of  helping  him 
to  make  a  success  of  his  struggle 
for  self-support  presupposes  moral 
force.  No  visitor  can  hope  to  ad- 
vise or  influence  such  a  struggling 
person  unless  he  or  she  has  moral 
power  and  earnestness. 

When  the  successful  business 
man,  the  man  of  affairs,  the  man  of 
character  can  be  drawn  into  friendly 
visitor  work;  when  the  capable  and 
efficient  mother  of  the .  well-to-do 
household,  who  has  organizing 
ability,  who  has  practical  knowledge 
of  housekeeping,  of  directing  and 
training  servants  can  be  interested, 
— when  these  can  be  brought  into 
the  ranks  of  charity  workers,  then 
there  will  be  larger  possibility  of 
successful  constructive  work  by 
volunteer  visitors. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  an  in- 
stance of  two  young  ladies,  mem- 
bers of  a  wealthy  home,  interested 


in  friendly  visitor  work,  neither  of 
whom  can  thread  a  needle  or  do  the 
simplest  sewing.  They  lack  indus- 
trially just  what  the  unsuccessful, 
untidy  mother  of  the  poor  home 
lacks.  How  then  can  they  benefit 
such  a  mother? 

The  second  cause  for  the  Orange 
experience,  it  seem  to  the  writer, 
has  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity. The  difficulties  of  volun- 
teer personal  service  are  aggravated 
in  the  small  community.  The  poor 
are  more  sensitive  than  in  the  large 
.city;  information  travels  more 
quickly;  the  poor  pieople  are  likely 
to  hear  and  be  critical  of  anything 
that  is  undertaken  in  a  charitable 
way;  they  are  likely  to  know  the 
personality  of  those  who  undertake 
to  do  charitable  work  and  to  read 
between  the  lines;  to  see  only  the 
actual  and  not  the  ideal  of*  what  the 
volunteer  visitor  is  undertaking  to 
do. 

THE  BROADER  FRIENDLY  VISITING. 

The  writer  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing program  for  the  small  coin- 
munity  in  introducing  the  personal 
element  into  the  relief  of  needy 
families : 

First — Develop  the  broader  and 
less  artificial  friendly  visiting.  Give 
time  and  effort  to  conserving  and 
increasing  the  interest  of  donors  and 
inquirers  in  families  whom  they 
have  aided  or  about  whom  they  have 
asked  information ;  to  strengthening 
family  ties ;  to  fostering  church  con- 
nections; to  establishing  personal 
relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 

Second — Develop  the  personal  in- 
fluence and  personal  work  for  needy 
families,  of  the  paid  workers,  con- 
stantly keeping  in  mind  that  meth- 
ods and  machinery  are  only  means 
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to  ends;  that  the  only  real  charity 
is  personal   touch  and  •  helpfulness. 

Third — ^Use  volunteer  service  in 
provident  savings  work,  and  in 
other  similar  directions. 

Fourth  —  Develop  the  work  of 
volunteer  workers  along  restricted 
lines. 

Friendly  visitor  work  should  be 
modified  in  its  application  in  the 
small  communities  as  follows : 

First — Discrimination  should  be 
made  in  the  selection  of  friendly 
visitors. . 

Second — There  should  be  definite, 
practical  training  of  these  visitors. 

Third — Discrimination  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
families  to  be  visited..  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  waste  of  effort 
to  employ  friendly  visiting  as 
a  means  of  bringing  certain  types 
of  families  into  right  relations  with 
the  community.  Is  there  not  a  line 
of  social  and  moral  living  below 
which  the  community,  as  a  whole, 
should  not  allow  a  family  to  drop? 
There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  minimum 
standard  of  living,  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions, of  provision  for  children, 
of  moral  considerations,  which  the 
social  body  should  demand  of  its 
members. 

It  seems  impracticable  to  attempt, 
through  the  efforts  of  volunteer  vis- 
iting, to  win  back  families  who  have 
fallen  below  this  standard.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  friendly  visitor  would 
best  be  applied  to  conditions  where 
there  is  a  fair  promise  of  effective- 
ness. The  righteous  influence  of 
the  community,  through  its  police, 
through  its  board  of  health, 
through  its  society  for  the  prevent 
tion  of  cruelty  to  children,  through 
its     compulsory     education     laws. 


should  be  brought  to  bear  in  com- 
pelling the  recognition  of  these  mini- 
mum demands  of  social  living.  The 
healthiest  line  of  development 
would  seem  to  be  more  of  active, 
normal  social  pressure  in  the  round 
of  community  life. 

A  definite  part  of  the  work  of  a 
society  for  organizing  charity  in 
a  small  community  is  to  arouse  the 
social  body  to  a  normal  performance 
of  its  functions,  to  awaken  the  so- 
cial consciousness ;  a  part  of  its  work 
is  to  take  up  the  tangled  threads  of 
social  influence,  of  healthy  com- 
munity life,  of  law,  and  weave  them 
into  a  dynamic,  constructive  force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  poor  of  the 
community. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  closing  this  paper,  it  will  carry 
inspiration  to  express  the  convic- 
tion that,  at  no  distant  day,  there 
will  be  going  on  in  the  scores  .of 
smaller  communities  throughout 
the  country  the  earnest  work  of 
ordering  and  systematizing  those 
charitable  forces  which  are  now  so 
often  illy  ofdered,  emotional,  and 
unthinking.  And  that  ultimately, 
these  forces  will  be  set  to  the  task 
of  smoothing  the  path  of  the  poor, 
strengthening  the  weak,  protecting 
the  children,  forcing  out  the  ne'er-do- 
wdl  to  honest  labor,  and  guarding 
and  elevating  the  home.  The  charity 
organization  movement  in  these 
communities  will  not  only  mean  bet- 
ter care  of  the  poor  and  neglected, 
but  a  strengthening  of  the  whole 
moral  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. This  seems,  to  the  writer, 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  charity 
organization  in  the  small  com- 
rhunitv. 
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constantly  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering the  spiritual  values,  those 
things  that  have  to  do  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  family  rather  than  with 
the  physical  need.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  society  to  train  or  develop  this 
capacity  where  it  does  not  exist.  It 
would  seem  that  the  charity  organi- 
zation society  should  rather  depend 
upon  the  church  for  furnishing  this 
equipment,  its  own  functions  being 
to  utilize  this  by  offering  opportunity 
and  pointing  out  methods. 

Again,  the  work  that  is  sought  to 
be  done  by  friendly  visiting  is  the 
practical  work  of  judging  character 
■  and  assisting  to  restore  the  de- 
pendent to  normal  conditions.  It 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment,— these  are  usually  the 'result 
of  practical  contact  with  the  problem 
of  living.  The  problem  of  restor- 
ing the  unsuccessful  person  to  an 
industrial  basis  and  of  helping  him 
to  make  a  success  of  his  struggle 
for  self-support  presupposes  moral 
force.  No  visitor  can  hope  to  ad- 
vise or  influence  such  a  struggling 
person  unless  he  or  she  has  moral 
power  and  earnestness. 

When  the  successful  business 
man,  the  man  of  affairs,  the  man  of 
character  can  be  drawn  into  friendly 
visitor  work;  when  the  capable  and 
efficient  mother  of  the .  well-to-do 
household,  who  has  organizing 
ability,  who  has  practical  knowledge 
of  housekeeping,  of  directing  and 
training  servants  can  be  interested, 
— when  these  can  be  brought  into 
the  ranks  of  charity  workers,  then 
there  will  be  larger  possibility  of 
successful  constructive  work  by 
volunteer  visitors. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  an  in- 
stance of  two  young  ladies,  mem- 
bers of  a  wealthy  home,  interested 


in  friendly  visitor  work,  neither  of 
whom  can  thread  a  needle  or  do  the 
simplest  sewing.  They  lack  indus- 
trially just  what  the  unsuccessful, 
untidy  mother  of  the  poor  home 
lacks.  How  then  can  they  benefit 
such  a  mother? 

The  second  cause  for  the  Orange 
experience,  it  seem  to  the  writer, 
has  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity. The  difficulties  of  volun- 
teer personal  service  are  aggravated 
in  the  small  community.  The  poor 
are  more  sensitive  than  in  the  large 
,city;  information  travels  more 
quickly;  the  poor  people  are  likely 
to  hear  and  be  critical  of  anything 
that  is  undertaken  in  a  charitable 
way;  they  are  likely  to  know  the 
personality  of  those  w^ho  undertake 
to  do  charitable  work  and  to  read 
between  the  lines;  to  see  only  the 
actual  and  not  the  ideal  of'  what  the 
volunteer  visitor  is  undertaking  to 
do. 

THE  BROADER  FRIENDLY  VISITING. 

The  writer  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing program  for  the  small  coin- 
munity  in  introducing  the  personal 
element  into  the  relief  of  needy 
families : 

First — Develop  the  broader  and 
less  artificial  friendly  visiting.  Give 
time  and  effort  to  conserving  and 
increasing  the  interest  of  donors  and 
inquirers  in  families  whom  they 
have  aided  or  about  whom  they  have 
asked  information;  to  strengthening 
family  ties ;  to  fostering  church  con- 
nections; to  establishing  personal 
relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 

Second — Develop  the  personal  in- 
fluence and  personal  work  for  needy 
families,  of  the  paid  workers,  con- 
stantly keeping  in  mind  that  meth- 
qds  and  machinery  are  only  means 
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to  ends;  that  the  only  real  charity 
is  personal   touch  and  *  helpfulness. 

Third — ^Use  volunteer  service  in 
provident  savings  work,  and  in 
other  similar  directions. 

Fourth  —  Develop  the  work  of 
volunteer  workers  along  restricted 
lines. 

Friendly  visitor  work  should  be 
modified  in  its  application  in  the 
small  communities  as  follows : 

First — Discrimination  should  be 
made  in  the  selection  of  friendly 
visitors. . 

Second — ^There  should  be  definite, 
practical  training  of  these  visitors. 

Third — Discrimination  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
families  to  be  visited..  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  waste  of  effort 
to  employ  friendly  visiting  as 
a  means  of  bringing  certain  types 
of  families  into  right  relations  with 
the  community.  Is  there  not  a  line 
of  social  and  moral  living  below 
which  the  community,  as  a  whole, 
should  not  allow  a  family  to  drop? 
There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  minimum 
standard  of  living,  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions, of  provision  for  children, 
of  moral  considerations,  which  the 
social  body  should  demand  of  its 
members. 

It  seems  impracticable  to  attempt, 
through  the  efforts  of  volunteer  vis- 
iting, to  win  back  families  who  have 
fallen  below  this  standard.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  friendly  visitor  would 
best  be  applied  to  conditions  where 
there  is  a  fair  promise  of  effective- 
ness. The  righteous  influence  of 
the  community,  through  its  police, 
through  its  board  of  health, 
through  its  society  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children,  through 
its     compulsory     education     laws, 


should  be  brought  to  bear  in  com- 
pelling the  recognition  of  these  mini- 
mum demands  of  social  living.  The 
healthiest  line  of  development 
would  seem  to  be  more  of  active, 
normal  social  pressure  in  the  round 
of  community  life. 

A  definite  part  of  the  work  of  a 
society  for  organizing  charity  in 
a  small  community  is  to  arouse  the 
social  body  to  a  normal  performance 
of  its  functions,  to  awaken  the  so- 
cial consciousness ;  a  part  of  its  work 
is  to  take  up  the  tangled  threads  of 
social  influence,  of  healthy  com- 
munity life,  of  law,  and  weave  them 
into  a  dynamic,  constructive  force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  poor  of  the 
community. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  closing  this  paper,  it  will  carry 
inspiration  to  express  the  convic- 
tion that,  at  no  distant  day,  there 
will  be  going  on  in  the  scores  .of 
smaller  communities  throughout 
the  country  the  earnest  work  of 
ordering  and  systematizing  those 
charitable  forces  which  are  now  so 
often  illy  ofdered,  emotional,  and 
unthinking.  And  that  ultimately, 
these  forces  will  be  set  to  the  task 
of  smoothing  the  path  of  the  poor, 
strengthening  the  weak,  protecting 
the  children,  forcing  out  the  ne*er-do- 
wdl  to  honest  labor,  and  guarding 
and  elevating  the  home.  The  charity 
organization  movement  in  these 
communities  will  not  only  mean  bet- 
ter care  of  the  poor  and  neglected, 
but  a  strengthening  of  the  whole 
moral  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. This  seems,  to  the  writer, 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  charity 
organization  in  the  small  com- 
rhunitv. 
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Before  proceeding  to  present  the 
extensive  summer  outing  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charifies,  in  connection  with  the 
Daily  Neivs  Fresh-air  Fund,  it  will 
be  best  to  speak  of  the  agencies  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sort  of  philan- 
thropy which  work  independently  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Fresh-air  As- 
sociation maintains  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  a  home  for  weak  and  sick 
children  and  women,  there  being  ac- 
commodations for  eighty,  the  stay 
of  the  parties  usually  being  limited 
to  two  weeks,  and  the  season  to 
three  months.  The  parties  of 
children  and  women  alternate. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  con- 
duct a  camp  at  St.  Joe,  Mich.,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  being  received 
in  all.  The  Salvation  Army  con- 
ducts an  annual  picnic  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  children. 

The  Working  Women's  Home 
Association  maintains  a  fresh-air 
cottage  at  Lake  Bluff.  Hfere  women 
bring  their  own  provisions  •  and  do 
their  own  cooking.  They  Ij^ve 
no  other  expenses.  The  Forward 
Movement  Social  Settlement  main- 
tains an  establishment  at  Saugatuck, 
Mich.,  which  is  designed  for  those^ 
who  can  pay  something  toward  their 
board,  the  charges  varying,  in  most 
instances,  from  one  dollar  to  two 
dollars  per  week.  There  are  two 
sanitariums  or  creches  for  weak  or 
sickly  babies  with  mothers,  and  older 
children.      One   is   the   La   Rabida 
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Fresh-air  Sanitarium,  located  in 
Jackson  Park,  and  the  other  the 
Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium,  main- 
tained by  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
independently  of  the  Bureau.  At 
this  latter  place  there  was  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  1,614  during 
the  present  season.  The  Sanitarium 
was  open  fifty-nine  days.  The  total 
figures  are  as  follows:  7,249  sick 
babies,  7,249  mothers,  35,326  chil- 
dren, and  45,443  visitors. 

Gad's  Hill  Settlement  maintained 
a  camp  at  Glencoe  which  had  a 
capacity  of  100  per  week. 

THE  BUREAU  AND  THE  •^OAILY  NEWS.*' 

The  season  just  closing  marks  the 
termination  of  the  second  year  in 
which  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties has  carried  on  its  fresh-air  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Daily  Nezvs 
Fresh-air  Fund.  The  greater  part 
of  the  summer  outing  work  in  Chi- 
cago is  now  conducted  and  directly 
managed  by  the  Bureau,  the  Daily 
Nezvs  contributing  to  the  expenses 
from  -its  fund  and  giving  extended 
notices  in  its  columns,  but  taking 
no  active  part  in  the  superintend- 
ence. 

The  record  of  the  growth  of  this 
work  is  an  interesting  one.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  before  the  Bureau 
was  organized,  the  Daily  News  con- 
ducted a  country  week  work,  which 
was  finally  abandoned  because  its 
management  could  not  investigate 
applications  and  many  abuses  had 
crept  in.     The  pietvs  then  devoted 

dealing  with  typical  activities  in  the  field  of 
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its  attention  exclusively  to  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Sanitarium.  In  1897  the 
Bureau  inaugurated  a  modest  fresh- 
air  work  which,  at  the  start,  was 
largely  confined  to  outingp  in  tho 
countr\'.  Gradually  the  opportuni- 
ties became  greater  in  number.  Be- 
sides this,  day  trips  were  on  the  in- 
crease, so  that  in  1900  the  total  of 
all  outings  amounted  to  3,698. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1901,  with 
the  alliance  formed  with  the  Daily 
Xcics  and  a  general  granting  of  free 
transportation  by  western  railroads, 
a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
largely  increase  the  work,  with  what 
results  will  appear  in  the  table  be- 
low. This  was  the  first  year  in 
which  agents  of  the  Bureau  were 
sent  into  the  country. 

YFARLY    OUriNG    RF.CORD   OF    THE    BURKAr    OF 

CHARiriKS. 
Year.  Number  Outings. 

1897   300 

1 898   722 

1899 1,631 

1900 3698 

1901 9»034 

In  T902  there  has  been  another 
marked  advance,  though,  of  course, 
the  tremendous  increase  of  1901 
over  KKX)  cannot  1)e  duplicated. 

The  comparative  figures  for  1901 
an<l  i()02  are  as  follows: 

1901.  ig<>a.           Increase. 

C<»uTitry  outings. 2, 563  3,014  iSperccnl 

Camp            **         1,212  1,363  12 

liay                ••         5,249  7,375  40       *' 

Toial 9.034  11,752  31  percentnct 

A  few  words  of  explanation  re- 
tranlinc:  these  three  classes  of  out- 
ini^s,  (»r  regarding  the  first  two. 
Tlie  first  of  these — country  outings 
— i<  made  possible  by  the  generous 
hns])itality  of  hundreds  of  families 
living  on  farms  or  in  country  towns 
wilt)  receive  children  as  their 
guests,  the  usual  length  of  stay  be- 
ing two  weeks.  In  the  camps  are 
entertained   mothers   with   children, 


the  usual  length  of  stay  being  one 
week. 

Day  outings  scarcely  require  any 
further  explanation.  They  consist 
in  part  of  lake  trips  and  in  part  of 
excursions  to  the  larger  parks. 

THE  COUNTRY  WORK. 

As  indicated  above,  the  number 
of  country  outings  increased  by 
eighteen  per  cent  during  the  season 
of  1902.  This  result  was  brought 
about  partly  by  the  unusually  large 
rerjuests  for  children  received  from 
a  few  of  the  more  well-to-do  com- 
munities, but  largely  because  the 
two  agents  of  the  IJureau"  were  kept 
on  the  road  until  late  in  July. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  town  is  visited  and  a  com- 
mittee is  organized.  A  date  for  the 
sending  of  the  party  is  fixed  upon. 
The  committee  then  proceeds  to  can- 
vass the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  All  prospective  hosts  are 
invited  to  be  as  minute  in  their  re- 
<^juests  as  they  wish.  The  age  and 
sex  of  the  child  or  children  to  be  in- 
vited are  usually  designated.  Even 
more  minute  details  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Nationality,  or  race,  or  relig- 
ion are  often  mentioned.  Everv 
now  and  then  requests  come  in  like 
this:  Curly  light-haired  girU  with 
blue  eyes,  sunny  temperament,  about 
six  years.  At  first  the  bureau  work- 
ers were  inclined  to  scoff  at  such  re- 
quests as  representing  an  luirea.^son- 
able  and  too  exacting  turn  of  mind. 
W\\{  later  thev  were  viewed  with 
more  res|>ect,  for  it  was  str(^ngly 
suspected  tliey  often  revealed  some 
tender  mother  heart  anxious  to  en- 
tertain a  child  who  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  dear  one  who 
had  gone  before. 

The  lists,  when  completed,  thus 
gave  the  names  of  each  h<^st,  how 
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many  children  could  be  entertained 
by  each  one,  together  with  details 
as  to  age,  sex,  etc.  The  completed 
lists  were  sent  to  the  general  office 
of  the  Bureau.  Each  list  so  re- 
ceived was  referred  to  a  district 
office,  which  thereby  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  party  for  the  par- 
ticular town  from  which  the  list  had 
come. 

The  children  invited  to  join  the 
parties  were  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

( 1 )  From  families  already  known 
to  the  Bureau  and  of  which  it  had 
records. 

(2)  From  lists  sutmiitted  by 
churches,  missions,  settlements,  etc. 

(3)  From  lists  received  from  the 
public  schools. 

The  homes  of  the  children  re- 
ceived from  numbers  2  and  3  were 
visited  and  investigation  made  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  included. 
Thus  the  responsibility  for  the  se- 
lection of  proper  children  rested 
upon  the  district  offices  and  was  not 
shared  by  the  co-operating  agencies. 
It  has  been  felt  that  this  centraliza- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  selection  very  much  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  especially  as 
it  requires  investigation  wherever 
the  situation  of  the  family  is  not  al- 
ready known  to.  the  district  worker. 

The  children  selected,  after  going 
through  the  preliminary  medical  ex- 
amination, are  assembled  an  hour 
or  so  before  train  time,  and  are  then 
adorned  with  tags  giving  destina- 
tion and  the  names  of  hosts  and 
hostesses  to  whom  they  are  going, 
all  in  conformity  with  the  list  sent  by 
the  local  committee.  The  attendants 
who  conduct  the  party  to  the  coun- 
try are  furnished  with  a  duplicate 
list,  'giving  names  of  the  country 
people  receiving,  together  with  the 


names  of  the  children  apportioned 
to  each  one.  In  this  way  much  con- 
fusion is  averted  as,  often,  people 
appear  at  the  country  stations  who 
have  not  put  their  nam^  down  on 
the  list,  but  who,  infected  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment,  are  seized 
with  a  desire  to  carry  off  some, of 
the  children  as  their  own  prey. 

In  the  season  just  ended  ninety- 
three  communities  entertained  chil- 
dren, the  size  of  the  parties  ranging 
from  213  to  I. 

By  states  the  communities  are 
thus  located: 

Illinois 72 

Wisconsin.. ii 

Indiana .4 

Iowa 3 

Michigan 2 

Missouri i 

Six  parties  included  more  than  a 
hundred  children  as  follows: 

Avon,  III 105 

Canton,  111 175 

Dixon,  111 131 

Macomb,  111 213 

Oregon,  111 109 

Rushville,  111 176 

Total 909 

There  were  seventeen  parties 
containing  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred children,  thirty-one  having 
from  ten  to  fifty,  and  thirty-nine 
with  less  than  .ten. 

This  year  it  has  been  possible  for 
a  few  of  the  parties  to  have  at- 
tendants remain  in  the  country  with 
them.  The  plan  has  worked  very 
well  in  the  settlement  of  various 
petty  difficulties.  Unfortunately 
the  supply  of  capable  volunteers  who 
can  spare  the  two  weeks  is  not 
large.  The  great  bulk  of  the  3,014 
children  sent  were  received  in  homes 
in  that  charming  and  beautiful 
agricultural  belt  which  extends 
through  Northern  Illinois  into 
Southern  Wisconsin.  Comfort  and 
refinement    and    prosperity    prevail 
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throughout  this  region— :the  tele- 
phone has  largely  annihilated  the 
isolation  of  iarm  from  farm — and 
those  who  have  merely  passed 
through  portions  of  it  by  train 
carry  away  with  them  impressions 
of  an  exuberant  foliage  and  cluster- 
ing trees  and  exquisite  bits  of  land- 
scape. 

The  Bureau  had  an  opportunity 
to  send  mothers  with  children  to 
three  camps,  all  located  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
north  of  the  city.  One  camp  was 
maintained  entirely  by  a  local  com- 
mittee, and  two  partially  so.  The 
management  of  the  latter  was  un- 
dertaken by  ^he  Bureau.  Their 
capacities  were  as  follows :  Evanston 
Camp^  one  hundred  per  week; 
Buena  Park  Camp,  fifty  per  week, 
and  Rogers  Park  Camp,  sixty  per 
week. 

The  size  of  the  day  outing  par- 
ties varied  from  twenty-five  to 
five  hundred.  The  selection  of 
their  personnel  was  left  largely  to 
co-operating  agencies  like  churches, 
settlements,  etc.  All  other  details 
were  looked  after  by  the  Bureau. 

NEW  FRKNDSHIPS. 

From  many  places  came  special 
requests — the  result  of  the  outing 
work  of  the  previous  year.  Many 
friendships  had  been  formed  be- 
tween city  and  country  families. 

"You  must  spare  me  Anna  and 
Qara  for  a  little  time  this  summer," 
so  went  one  letter.  "You  have  in- 
deed very  sweet  children  and  I 
could  not  want  them  better  be- 
haved." And  then  followed  other 
inquiries  about  how  the  family  was 
getting  along,  etc.  About  fifty 
children  were  sent  out  in  compliance 
with  these  special  invitations.    This 


is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasant^t 
and  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  work.  The  number  of  friend- 
ships bids  fair  to  increase  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  in  time  there  will  be 
many  children  who  will  receive 
regular  invitations.  Is  it  indulging 
in  rainbow  fancies  to  imagine  that 
in  the  future  this  personal  contact 
of  city  family  with  country  family 
will  assist  in  the  development  of 
broader  social  sympathy  on  both 
sides? 

The  children  are  being  viewed  in 
their  proper  light  as  lovable  boys 
and  girls,  coming  from  struggling 
poor  families,  but  families  neverthe- 
less— not  mere  waifs  and  strays  re- 
ceiving a  little  charity  and  shelter. 

There  have  been  some  touching 
letters  of  gratitude  sent  to  the 
country  "for  all  that  you  have  done 
to  my  children."  At  Christmas- 
tide  many  strange  packages  find 
their  way  into  country  homes.  A 
'  lady  who  came  in  from  a  small 
town  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  been  sent  there,  was 
welcomed  by  a  whole  neighborhood 
with  enthusiasm,  and  carried  back 
with  her  a  veritable  host  of  af- 
fectionate messages  from  mothers 
and  children  alike. 

And  how  about  the  "Delias  in 
Arcady,"  the  hopelessly  homesick 
children,  the  children  to  whom  city 
streets  and  city  sights  are  as  the 
breath  of  life.  There  were  some 
Delias  as  well  as  Georges.  In  all, 
about  thirty  children  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  city  before  the  time 
of  their  outing  had  expired.  On  the 
other  side,  there  have  been  counter- 
parts of  that  little  German  girl  from 
New  York  who  Was  found  by  her 
hostess  with  her  arms  about  some 
growing  daisies  kissing  them  with 
the  passionate  joy  of  a  hungry  soul. 
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One  little  frail  girl,  the- daughter  of 
a  laboring  man,  showed  such  keen 
happiness  in  her  rustic  surround- 
ings that  the  family  with  whom  she 
stopped  have  now  made  her  their 
guest  for  the  next  twelve  months — 
this  with  the  consent  of  her  parents. 
"How  many  trees  there  are  here," 
exclaimed  one  little  pilgrim,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  deep  and 
growing  love  for  the  great  avenues 
and  clumps  of  lofty  tops  which 
Swayed  with  the  wind  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see. 

As  the  party  for  Macomb,  213 
strong,  approached  that  town  they 
found  the  station  platform  in  the 
adjoining  towns  of  Bushnell  and 
Avon,  which  they  passed  through, 
crowded  with  children  laden  with 
offerings  of  flowers  which  were 
passed  through  the  car  windows. 
A  stalwart  countryman  soroe  six 
feet  two  inches  high,  modestly 
waited  upon  the  fringe  of  the  crowd 
on  the  Macomb  station  platform  for 
his  assignment.  Suddenly  his  name 
was  called.  He  stepped  to  the  front 
to  receive  a  wee  bit  of  a  boy  about 
six  years  old.  "This  is  all  for  you," 
said  the  chairman,  and  the  incon- 
gruity in  sizes  brought  a  great  laugh 
from  everybody.  A  bright-eyed 
little  street  gamin  endeavored  to  at- 
tach himself  to  a  party  at  the  sta- 
tion. He  w^as  detected  however, 
but  finally  things  were  satisfactorily 
arranged,  the  rules  for  investiga- 
tion, medical  examination,  etc., being 
temporarilv  abrogated  for  his  bene- 
fit. Before  the  two  weeks  were  up 
half  the  town  wanted  to  adopt  him. 

Only  the  fact  that  thev  were  ac- 
customed to  the  ceaseless  excite- 
ment of  city  streets  enabled  some  of 
the  youngsters  to  go  through  the 
round  of  social  festivities  which 
tlieir  hosts  and  hostesses  provided 


for  them.  There  were  surprise  par- 
ties, besides  special  picnics,  and 
Sunday-school  picnics,  and  fare- 
well picnics.  One  country  paper 
had  a  special  column  devoted  to 
such  notices  as  these:  "Clara  B. 
would  like  to  know  with  whom 
Rose  C.  is  stopping."  Thus  there 
were  visits  and  return  visits  which 
generous  hosts  insisted  upon,  often 
only  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
horse  and  carriage  or  wagon.  If 
farming  operations  required  the  use 
of  every  horse — why  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  farm.  "My  farm" 
and  "Your  farm" — ^you  know — the 
proud  possession  of  two  short 
weeks,  arid  then  a  golden  memory. 

Around  the  gate  of  a  city  rail- 
road station  stand  an  anxious  band 
of  fathers  and  mothers.  A  train 
has  just  pulled  in  and  at  its  rear  is 
a  special  .car  whose  interior  is 
crowded  with  children  and  chick- 
ens, and  vegetables,  and  fruit.  It 
takes  the  car  a  long  time  to  dis- 
gorge itself  for  it  is  emphatically  a 
full  car  with  no  false  pride  on  the 
subject  of  interior  appearances. 
And  •  then  the  procession  lengthens 
out.  two  or  three  attendants  carry- 
ing several  particularlv  capacious 
Inmdles  and,  behind  them,  follows 
what  appears  to  be  a  moving  column 
of  animate  sacks  and  packages.  The 
sacks  and  packages  get  through  the 
gate  safely  and  meet  with  g  belter 
skelter  sort  of  fate  in  the  subsequent 
embraces.  One  mother  is  yet  w'ith- 
out  her  child.  And  then  a  brown- 
faced  little  fiiB^ure  which  has  passed 
bv  runs  up  to  her.  "Don't  you  know 
me,  ^Tamma?"  A  glance,  and  then 
a  vision  of  the  pale  face  of  two 
weeks  a.q-o  comes  to  the  mother. 
With  a  burst  of  srrateful  tears  she 
gathers  un  the  child  whom  she  has 
wM  recognized. 
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We  feel  an  unqualified  sense  of 
obligation  to  Professor  Hamilton 
for  this  book.^  No  one  has  been  so 
successful  in  obtaining  useful  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  within  the 
limits  proposed.  His  style  is  attrac- 
tive and  easy,  and  his  use  of  words 
desirable  and  simple.  The  different 
organizations  in  the  world  to  pro- 
mote savings  are  briefly  set  forth,  as- 
suming the  usefulness  of  the  cause, 
and  closing  with  a  strong  plea  for 
the  postal  savings  system,  a  subject 
which  deserves  much  wider  atten- 
tion in  America  than  it  has  received 
in  recent  years. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  all 
classes  and  discussion  and  consid- 
eration reawakened  in  all  circles. 
No  subject  is  more  important  to  a 
community  or  a  nation  than  the 
making  of  good  citizens  through 
thrift,  the  best  system  of  cultivating 
it,  and  the  methods  of  extending  it. 
The  author  is  inclined  to  exaggerate 
the  necessity  of  high  rates  of  interest 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  desire 
to  save.  Children  and  those  who 
have  the  smallest  incomes  constitute 
the  largest  field  in  American  cities 
where  **savings  culture"  should  be 
pursued,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  their  preliminary  deix)sits  is 
altogether  a  subordinate  matter.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  New  York,  a 
stamp  system  begun  in  1889.  On 
February  i,  1902,  85,576  depositors 
had  accumulated  $52,022.91,  an 
average  of  about  sixty  cents  to  an 


account,  no  interest  whatever  being 
paid.  In  the  preceding  year  $109,- 
811.73  were  deposited  in  this  Fund 
and  $102,698.41  withdrawn,  some 
of  the  withdrawals  being  placed  in 
savings  banks  by  depositors  who 
Miad  been  taught  the  desire  to  obtain 
interest.  Fear  of  loss  comes  first, 
and  safety  is  the  first  consideration. 
The  insolvency  of  savings  banks  in 
New  York  City  which  occurred  in 
the  seventies  is  well  remembered  by 
depositors  and  the  children  of  de- 
positors, some  of  whom  are  still  ap- 
prehensive of  the  savings  bank  and 
prefer  to  ask  some  individual  to  take 
their  savings.  It  follows  that  high 
rates  of  interest  lead  to.  trouble,  and 
one  failure  of  a  savings  institution 
offsets  the  **savings  culture"  of  years. 
The  author  agrees  that  new  devices 
are  required  only,  where  present  sys- 
tems are  inadequate.  The  obstacle 
to  savings  systems  in  public  schools 
is  the  over-worked  teacher,  who 
generally  is  unwilling  to  add  the 
new  task  of  collecting  deposits  and 
making  himself  or  herself  pecuniar- 
ily responsible  for  accuracy  in  the 
conduct  of  them.  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion hesitate  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  these  days  when  the 
pressure  of  manual  training  and  new 
subjects  makes  the  hours  in  the  day 
too  few.  There  is  no  difficulty  with 
the  children.  It  is  as  easy  to  teach 
them  to  save  as  to  add.  They  will 
deposit  their  pennies  or  waste  them, 
just  as. school  superintendents  pre- 
fer, and  as  long  as  American  super- 
intendents and  teachers  continue  un- 
der the  illusion  that  lx)()ks  are  more 
important  than  habits,  thousands  of 
children  will  l>ecome  dependents  who 
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might  have  become  householders. 
This  subject  has  been  presented  to 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
for  years  without  result  The  an- 
swer is :  "The  teachers  have  enough 
to  do."  Certain  other  countries 
have  introduced  the  opportunity  of 
saving  into  the  public  schools  with 
magnificent  success. 

Appreciating  this,  Professor  Ham- 
ilton pleads  for  postal  savings  in  the 
United  States,  not  expecting  so 
much  from  it  for  large  cities  as  for 
the  vast  country  districts  and  the 
states  where  no  savings  banks  exist. 
If  he  would  be  content  with  modest 
interest  rates,  his  plan  might  not 
excite  the  opposition  of  commercial 
banks  which  are  now  being  forced 
to  pay  interest.  The  growth  of  sav- 
ings would  not  be  so  rapid,  but  he 
must  remember  that  he  only  wants 
to  do  what  is  not.  now  done — supple- 
ment and  not  displace  existing  insti- 
tutions. 

The  great  question  is  the  invest- 
ment of  the  postal  savings.  The 
machinery  is  there,  and  only  needs  a 
new  window  in  this  post  office  or  an 
additional  clerk  in  that  one.  The 
details  could  be  worked  out  or  bor- 
rowed from  Great  Britain  and 
adapted  to  our  people.  What  shall 
the  United  States  Government  do 
with  the  deposits?  The  ready  an- 
swer is,  government  bonds.  But 
they  sell  at  a  high  premium,  and  the 
premium  would  be  much  higher  if 
every  post  office  and  postal  route 
were  pouring  in  deposits,  and  the 
postal  savings  system  should  not  be 
a  charity  and  the  depositors  should 
only  receive  what  the  government 
earns,  and  that  would  not  be  over 
two  and  one-half  per  c^nt,  and  per- 
haps less.  (A  large  amount  is  de- 
posited too  late  or  withdrawn  too 
soon  to  receive  any  interest  under 


the  rules,  and  constitutes  a  large 
item  of  profit  to  every  savings  in- 
stitution.) Other  objections  will 
arise  to  the  continual  absorption  of 
government  bonds,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  money  for  local  invjBSt- 
ments,  and  the  author  is  led  to  ad- 
vocate loans  on  real  estate,  citing  the 
success  of  savings  banks  conducted 
by  trustees  in  large  cities  and  in 
New  England,  and  citing  experience 
in  Grermany  and  other*  countries.  In 
the  sections  of  this  country  where 
no  savings  institutions  are  found, 
values  of  real  estate  are  not  always 
stable,  either  in  city  or  country. 
After  successive  crop  failures  in  cer- 
tain farming  communities,  the  local 
mortgages  have  been  difficult  of  col- 
lection, and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  periods  of  depression  are 
entirely  historical.  Nor  does  the 
author  suggest  who  would  make  the 
loans.  Our  impression  is  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  political 
party  system,  the  character  of  the 
men  who  passed  on  these  remote 
real  estate  loans  would  be  about  the 
same  as  of  those  who  make  the  con- 
tracts for  mail  bags  and  post  office 
twine  and  envelopes,  and  an  owner 
of  real  estate  who  can  get  out  a  large 
vote  in  his  district  could  get  a  large 
loan  on  his  house  and  lot  from  the 
postal  savings  fund. 

We  believe  in  the  postal  savings 
system  and  our  enthusiasm  for  it  is 
no  less  than  Professor  Hamilton's, 
but,  like  the  question  of  the  opera- 
tion of  municipal  franchises  by 
municipal. governments  the  prepon- 
derance of  argument  is  in  favor  of 
it,  but  the  local  conditions  are  fre- 
quently unfortunate. 

We  wish  the  author  had  gone  fur- 
ther into  these  details.  Perhaps  he 
could  have  guided  us  through  our 
difficulties. 
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POSSIBU  nu.  SNORTASC 


Thus  far  there  have  been  no 
markedly  increased  demands  upon 
charitable  agencies  and  societies 
as  the  result  of  the  strike  existing 
in  the  anthracite  coal  regions. 
Steps  have  been  taken,  however, 
preparatory  to  a  possible  continu- 
ance of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  into 
the  cold  weather. 

Svich  a  scarcity  would  be  limited 
by  chmatic  conditions  to  the  north- 
ern states,  and  by  arrangements  of 
domestic  economy  very  largely  to 
the  cities,  outside  of  the  soft  coal 
belt,  where  anthracite  coal  has  be- 
come the  customary  fuel  among 
working  people. 

There    are    two    phases    of    the 


situation:  (i)  That  of  charitable 
institutions,  hospitals,  almshouses, 
and  the  like — an  administrative 
problem  of  obtaining  fuel  even  at 
advanced  rates  when  the  supply  is  • 
so  much  less  than  in  ordinary 
years;  (2)  that  of  organized  chari- 
ties and  relief  societies  to  sup- 
ply fuel  not  oaiy  to  those  who  hi 
former  years  have  been  aided,  but 
to  the  additional  number  who 
will  be  unable  to  pay  the  increased 
price,  and  to  do  this  without  mak- 
ing them  dependents.  Special  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  at  least 
two  lines  of  effort,  one,  to  purchase 
coal  in  quantities  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible,  and  resell  to  the  small 
consumer  at  cost ;  the  other,  to  make 
use  of  odd  supplies  of  fuel  available 
to  the  public,  such  as  the  waste  tim- 
ber of.  town  wood  lots,  driftwood, 
and  the  boxes  and  broken  barrels 
found  in  city  dumps. 

In  New  York  City  the  first  of 
these  has  been  undertaken  directly 
by  the  coal  companies  under  an  ar- 
rangement with  local  dealers.  Coal 
is  to  be  supplied  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  will  be  sold  at  fifteen 
cents  a  pail.  Fifteen  hundred  tons 
will  already  have  been  released 
for  this  purpose  by  Saturday 
of  this  week.  On  another  page 
will  be  found  a  statement  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  sub- 
stitutes   for    coal     issued  by    offi- 
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cers  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Following  out  one  of  the 
suggestions  made,  work  was  begun 
immediately  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing the  boards,  boxes,  crates, 
and  other  broken  wood  found  in  the 
rubbish  at  the  dumps  of  the  Street 
Qeaning  Department.  A  laborer 
employed  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  collects  the  material 
as  the  carts  come  in,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and 
one,  and  five  and  six,  his 
gatherings  are  given  out.  From 
ten  to  fifty  women  and  children 
gathered  at  each  of  the  dtunps 
Tuesday  afternoon — ^the  second  day 
of  the  enterprise— <>r  about  350  for 
the  entire  city.  The  work  is  carried 
on  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  and 
the  consent  of  the  contractors.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Doty,  health  officer  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  has  arranged  to 
have  driftwood  collected  near  the 
Quarantine  Station. 

There  is  likelihood  of  co-opera- 
tion in  a  practical  manner  between 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
and  the  Committee  of  Ten  which 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Collins  fol- 
lowing a  mass  meeting  held  in  the 
City  Hall.  Over  $40,000  has  al- 
ready been  contributed  to  a  guaran- 
tee coal  relief  fund  being  organ- 
ized under  this  committee  for  buy- 
ing fuel  and  selling  the  same  at 
cost.  The  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
road offered  to  furnish  the  Mayor's 
Committee  10,000  tons  of  English 
coal  at  $5.15  per  ton  at  the  wharf. 
Old  trees  being  unrooted  in  different 
Boston  parks  will  be  given  away  to 
.those  unable  to  buy. 

The  situation  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  at  present  is  ^  con- 
trast. In  Chicago  soft  doal  is  al- 
most universally  used  by  the  poor. 


The  county  agent  has  10,000  tons  in 
hand  from  Indiana  and  Illinois 
mines  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.75. 
''There  is  no  severe  soft  coal  famine 
at  present  or  anticipated,"  is  the 
wording  of  a  telegram  frohi.  Mr. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Associated  Charities. 

Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  anthra- 
cite fields.  Ther^  are  a  munber  of 
substantial  fuel  funds.  The  Board 
of  City  Trusts  has  money  in  hand 
with  which  to  purchase  1 5,000  tons,, 
the  Grandam  Institution  usually 
purchases  12,000  tons  which  it  sells 
at  half  price,  the  Fuel  Savings  So- 
ciety sells  about  6,000  tons  at  thirty 
cents  a  ton  less  than  wholesale 
rates,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  funds.  As  soon  as  coal  can 
be  bad  by  any  one,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  funds  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  purchase, 
and  will  seize  it.  Meanwhile  it  is 
deemed  wise  for  all  charities  to  make 
what  arrangements  they  can  for  all 
possible  substitutes  for  coal,  includ- 
ing wood,  oil-stoves,  and  soft  coal, 
until  anthracite  can  be  transported 
freely. 

After  a  meeting  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity,  this  statement  was 
given  out: 

"Some  of  the  suggestions  made 
at  the  conference  of  charity  work- 
ers to  discuss  the  fuel  situation 
were  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be 
made  public  at  present  without  de- 
stroying their  usefulness,  but  there 
was  a  clear  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  five  leading  charities 
represented  to  meet  the  situation, 
feeling  as  they  did  that  it  was  the 
task  of  organized  charity,  and  not 
of  any  hastily  organized  committee. 
There  is  a  popular  feeling-  that  or- 
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ganizatibn  is  superfluous  in  times 
of  emergency,  and  that  everyone 
should  then  be  helped  without  ques- 
tion. This  letting  down  of  the 
ropes  always  means  greatly  in- 
creased suffering,  however,  for  it  is 
only  by  careful  discrimination  that 
help,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  can  be 
diverted  from  clamoring  repeaters 
and  given  in  adequate  amount  to 
those  who  are  really  in  need.  The 
speculative  spirit  is  always  abroad 
at  such  a  time,  and  only  those  who 
are  habitually  caring  for  the  poor 
know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

**One  probable  result  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  the  adoption  of  a 
central  registration  of  relief  in  fuel, 
so  that  all  waste  by  duplicate  giving 
among  the  different  charitable 
agencies  will  be  entirely  avoided, 
and  greater  efficiency  assured. 
Registration  will  not  mean  publicity ; 
in  fact,  it  will  avoid  it  by  checking 
the  tendency  to  travel  from  one 
charity  office  to  another,  though  the 
greatest  advantage  will  be  in  the 
larger  number  who  can  be  effect- 
ively helped." 

In  the  smaller  cities,  as  in  the 
larger  ones,  there  has  been  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  poor  and  agents  of  the 
charitable  societies  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  strike  situation  would 
work  itself  out  before  the  cold 
weather  set  in.  No  authoritative 
survey  of  the  whple  field  is  possible, 
but  representative  statements  have 
'  been  secured  by  Charities  from 
newspaper  reports  and  other  sources. 

In  the  New  England  factory 
towns,  shortage  of  fuel  is  being 
given  close  attention.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  over  any  work  of 
assistance.     In  order  to  benefit  the 


largest  number,  it  was  considered 
that  the  chief  object  is  to  see  that 
the  factories  have  sufficient  coal  to 
keep  the  machinery  going,  and  thus 
provide  work.  Mayor  McNamce 
of  Cambridge  is  credited  with  the 
proposition  of  assisting  the  needy 
by  tearing  down  eight  or  nine  build- 
ings standing  on  land  purchased 
for  a  public  school,  the  lumber  to 
be  sold  to  the  poor  at  the  cost  of  the 
work.  Five  hundred  tons  of  hard 
coal  are  in  possession  of  the  school 
authorities  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
For  this  soft  coal  and  wood  will  be 
substituted  and  the  former  used 
toward  solving  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Welsh  coal,  a  mixture  of  soft  coal 
and  "buckwheat,"  and  wood  from 
Maine,  have  been  secured  by  Pur- 
chasing Agent  Rourke  of  Lowell. 

In  New  Haven,  Ct.,  five  alder- 
men and  five  citizens  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  to  plan  for 
providing  coal  for  the  poor.  Mr. 
Ronald  Mussel,  commissioner  of 
charities  of  New  London,  secured 
the  refusal  of  S,ooo  acres  of  wood 
standing.  If  there  is  no  change  in 
the  situation,  it  was  said  that  the 
charities  department  would  erect  a 
shack,  employ  twenty-five  wood- 
choppers  and  conduct  something  in 
the  way  of  a  logging  camp. 

Mayor  Silas  Drake,  of  Lincoln. 
N.  J.,^  arranged  for  felling  trees  in 
the  town  grove.  Mr.  Francis  K. 
Baxter,  a  civil  engineer  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  offered  the  suggestion 
that  charitable  societies  can  make 
use  of  the  cast-off  railroad  ties.  It  is 
customary,  he  says,  for  the  railroads 
to  replace  decayed  ties  with  new 
ones  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

A  strong  coal  committee  has  been 
organized  in  Buffalo. 

A    Citizens'    Permanent    Relief 
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Committee  of  Baltimore  prepared 
an  elaborate  report  on  soft  coal, 
crushed  coke,  oil,  gas,  and  wood. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  charitable 
societies  secure  fuel  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  let  the  poor  have  it  at  cost, 
and  that  others  purchase  only 
enough  to  meet  immediate  needs, 
giving  the  producers  and  carriers 
time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  de- 
mand. 

**It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  says 
the  Washington  Times,  **if  each 
householder  in  the  city,  who  is  able 
to  give  money  in  charity  at  all, 
would  become  personally  responsible 
for  the  comfort  of  at  least  one 
family.  Most  people  are  acquainted 
with  somebody  who  needs  help,  and 
whom  they  can  help  without  serious 
inconvenience.  If  all  would  attend 
to  this  duty,  and  do  it  thoroughly 
there  would  be  less  for  the  chari- 
table associations  to  handle." 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Dr. 
James  A.  Post,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Charities  of  Detroit, 
no  special  action  has  yet  been  taken 
in  that  city.  It  is  said  that  Tast 
winter  nearly  800  tons  of  hard  coal 
were  given  to  the  poor  oi  Detroit 
who  had  stoves  for  no  other  kind  of 
fuel.  It  is  added  that  the  bins  of  the 
city  coal  commission  have  plenty  of 
soft  coal,  but  no  anthracite. 

The  navigation  season  closes  early 
in  December  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
at  that  time  coal  may  still  further 
advance  in  price  for  the  cities  of 
the  northwest.  In  Milwaukee,  lOO 
families,  it  is  said,  were  last  year 
supplied  with  fuel  by  the  Hebrew 
Relief  Society,  and  300  families  by 
the  Associated  Charities.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Associated  Charities  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  subscriptions 
are  needed  for  a  fund  of  $12,000. 

Mavors   of   Ottawa   and    certain 


other  Canadian  cities  have  called 
public  meetings,  and  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Toronto  is  reported  to 
have  asked  the  City  Council  to  place 
$2,000  at  once  at  its  disposal. 


THE  COAL  SniiATION  IN  NEW  YMK. 


In  response  to  constant  inquiries 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  coal 
situation  on  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  the  following  statement  was 
made  last  week  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  president,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  general  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society: 

**The  people  in  the  tenements  are 
now  paying  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-eight  cents  a  pail  for  anthra- 
cite coal,  when  they  can  buy  it  at 
all.  The  pail  varies  in  size  and  its 
contents  in  quality.  One  of  our 
agents  last  winter  weighed  twelve 
pails  of  coal,  bought  from  twelve 
different  dealers,  and  found  that 
they  averaged  about  sixteen  pounds 
each,  and  seldom  exceeded  eighteen 
pounds.  This  was  the  net  weight 
of  the  coal.  At  that  time  the  pail 
sold,  as  a  rule,  for  ten  cents — in  a 
few  instances  at  eight — so  that  even 
in  ordinary  times  coal  retails  in  the 
tenement-houses  at  over  $12  a  ton. 
The  present  price  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive, even  if  the  supply  were  not 
short.  That  is  to  say,  a  woman 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it  to  do  wash- 
ing, or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  be  subjected  to  a  commercial 
test. 

'The  small  sizes  of  anthracite 
now  being  brought  to  market  can- 
not be  burned  in  the  ordinary  stoves 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  tene- 
ments. The  barley,  rice,  buck- 
wheat, and  pea  sizes  are  all  so  small 
that  they  will  fall  througt<»*he  ordi- 
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nary  grates.  The  attempt  to  mix 
the  small  sizes  of  anthracite  with 
bituminous  coal  for  domestic  use  is 
a  failure. 

"It  becomes,  therefore,  a  vital 
question  as  to  what  practical  substi- 
tutes there  are,  and  we  have  made 
some  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
thinking  that  a  disinterested  state- 
ment might  be  of  advantage  to 
wage-earners  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
to  charitable  visitors  and  others  who 
are  confronted  with  the  problem. 

I.  'The  first  substitute  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is  soft  coal. 
This  is  now  retailing  at  $8  a  ton, 
or  at  $4.25  for  a  half  ton.  One 
dealer,  who  has  been  selling  bitu- 
minous Qoal  freely  for  domestic  pur- 
poses for  over  a  month,  insists  that 
his  customers  have  had  no  special 
trouble  with  flues  or  grates.  With 
each  delivery  this  dealer  sends  a 
printed  card  of  instructions,  re- 
printed from  the  Coal  Trade  Jour- 
fiaL  The  most  important  of  these, 
aside  from  advice  about  keeping 
fires  for  the  night,  is  the  following: 

**  *VVhen  the  fire  is  started  with 
bituminous  coal  in  the  ordinary 
cooking  stove,  all  the  dampers  must 
be  open.  The  coal  will  then  kindle 
quickly.  Put  the  coal  on  in  small 
(|uantities  or  the  fire  will  be  smoth- 
ered. Keep  the  fire-box  free  from 
ashes.* 

** After  a  few  months,  if  soft  coal 
is  used  the  flues,  smoke-pipes,  and 
chimnevs  must  be  cleaned  and  the 
soot  removed. 

II.  "The  use  of  gas  is  another  pos- 
sibility. The  companies  declare  that 
they  are  prepared  to  put  in  as  many 
twenty-five-cent  slot  meters  as  may 
be  demanded.  Their  use  does  not 
involve  any  cash  deposit.  Gas  pipes 
will  be  carried  to  the  inside  of  the 
foundation  wall  of  any  house  located 


in  the  streets  which  have  mains,  and 
as  an  emergency  measure  the  pipes 
could  be  carried  from  this  point 
through  an  ordinary  tenement- 
house  at  a  probable  expense  of  from 
$35  to  $50.  This  expense  would 
naturally  fall  upon  the  owner.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  tenement 
and  flat-houses,  however,  are  al- 
ready supplied,  and  a  notice  that  a 
meter  is  desired  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sarj'.  The  cheaper  gas  stoves  are 
also  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. For  cooking  and  washing,  a 
stove  with  two  burners  can  be 
bought  for  $1.50;  with  three  burn- 
ers for  $3.  If  provided  with  an 
oven  and  four  burners,  the  price  is; 
$6.  Stoves  at  higher  prices  than 
this  have  been  ordered  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  A  woman  on 
the  lower  East  Side,  who  has  used 
gas  for  lighting  and  cooking  during 
the  past  month,  found  that  her  gas 
bill  amounted  to  $2.50.  If  she  were 
to  take  in  washing  it  would,  of 
course,  be  much  mote.  These  gas 
stoves  are  of  no  use  for  heating  pur- 
poses, but  one  .can  be  bought  for 
$1.50  which  has  a  drum ;  or  an  oven, 
which  is  to  be  had  separately,  for 
$2.50  or  $2,  can  be  used  as  a  drum 
for  heating  a  small  room.  The 
present  supply  of  these  on  the 
market  is  ample.  The  manager  of 
the  gas  stoves  department  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  has  as- 
sured our  representative  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  slot  meters,  of  gas. 
or  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  gas 
stoves,  and  that  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  price  of  gas,  or  deterioration 
in  its  quality.  The  price,  being 
regulated  by  law,  could  not  be  in- 
creased. 

III.  *The  use  of  oil  stoves  among 
the  poor  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
danger  from  them  is  probably  much 
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less  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Such 
accidents  as  have  occurred  have  or- 
dinarily been  due  to  gross  careless- 
ness. There  are  thousands  of  them 
in  constant  use.  For  cooking  and 
similar  purposes  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  $2.75  to  $3.50  with  one 
burner,  or  with  two  burners  for 
$5.75.  A  heater  will  cost  $3.50  or 
$4.50.  Oil  fs  selling  at  present,  at 
retail,  at  different  prices  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  In  Harlem  for 
eight  cents  a  gallon,  down-town  on 
the  East  and  West  Sides  for  ten 
cents,  and  in  Brooklyn  for  twelve 
cents.  It  is  said  that  the  wholesale 
•  price  has  not  been  raised,  but  even 
at  the  highest  price  above  quoted, 
oil  is  probably  cheaper  for  the  same 
service  than  either  gas  or  soft  coal. 
''Another  substitute  which  has 
not  received  so  much  attention  in 
the  press  as  it  has  in  practice — in 
at  least  certain  districts — is  wood. 
Many  Italian  families  in  the  down- 
town districts  never  burn  any  other 
.  fuel.  In  Williamsburgh,  the  Polish 
employees  of  the  sugar  refineries 
have  been  getting  their  fuel  free 
from  the  dumps  for  the  past  six 
weeks. 

IV.  ''As  a  result  of  a  suggestion- 
by  Captain  Piper  of  the  Street  Clean- 
ing Department  a  plan  is  likely  to 
be  put  into  operation  in  the  near 
future  by  which  the  clean  boxes, 
broken  barrels,  and  other  wood 
brought  to  the  dumps  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  refuse  and  made 
available  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
to  all  who  may  come  for  it.  We 
are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  De- 
partment in  any  way  possible  to 
make  this  large  supply  of  wood 
available  to  those  who  most  need  it. 
At  present  it  is  simply  burned  or 
sent  out  to  sea.  Neither  disposi- 
tion is  satisfactory,  and  when  fuel 


is  so  expensive,   its  destruction  in 
these  ways  seems  almost  a  crime. 
Captain  Piper  wrote  to-  the  Mayor 
and  to  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  on 
this  subject,  and  both  letters  were 
sent  to  this  Society  for  advice.   We 
are  making  a  careful  inspection  of 
the    dumps,    and    are   prepared,    if 
necessary,*  to  hire  a  limited  num- 
ber of  attendants  to  aid  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  this  ma- 
terial.   It  is,  of  course,  at  best  oiUy 
a  small  element  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  fuel,  but  every  such 
item    counts    at    a    time    like    this. 
"Neither  wood  nor  oil  nor  gas  nor 
soft  coal  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
anthracite.    It  is  a  very  great  hard- 
ship for  those  who  are  compelled  to 
work  hard  all  day  to  be  obliged  to 
experiment  with  some  form  of  fuel 
to  which  they  are  not  accustomed 
and  to  which  their  stoves  are  not 
adapted.  Imagine  a  working  woman, 
who  has  several  small  children'  to 
care  for  and  who  has  been  out  to  do 
a     heavy    washing,     compelled     to 
study  the  directions  and  try  the  ex- 
periments involved  in  such  a  change. 
There  are  many  who  will  succeed, 
but  there  are  others  who  will  put 
up  with  cold  rooms  and  cold  dishes 
before  they  will  take  this  trouble, 
and  if  the  present  price  of  coal  is 
maintained,  a  special  relief  fund  to 
supply  coal  or  some  other  fuel  will 
certainly  be  necessary  as  soon  as  the 
cold  weather  comes." 


STATE  BOARD  SliSTAINO). 


The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
by  an  opinion  made  known  on 
October  8,  has  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  has  a  right  to  make  a  rule 
to  the  effect  that  institutions  are  to 
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receive  pay  for  children  only  when: 
they  are  committed  by  a  magistrate 
or  by  an  official  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Under  this  rule 
the  plan  of  "surrendering"  children, 
by  parents  or  guardians  directly  to 
the  institution  can  be  continued 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion. Children  surrendered  in  this 
way  are  not  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
city,  even  if  subsequent  investiga- 
tion shows  that  they  are  residents 
and  destitute.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, referring  to  this  decision, 
says:  "This  imposes  no  great  hard- 
ship on  the  asylum,  and  it  protects 
the  city  from  the  fraud  which  may 
be  practiced  upon  it  by  those  who 
are  able  to  support  and  educate 
their  own  children." 


With  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent contract,  considerable  interest 
centers  in  the  system  of  contract 
labor  in  force  at  the  Michigan  City 
Prison,  Indiana.  It  will.be  remem- 
bered that  Governor  Durbin  asked 
the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of 
labor  representatives,  manufactur- 
ers, and  prison  authorities  to  inves- 
tigate the  situation  and  report  their 
views  to  him.  Earlier  newspaper 
reports  were  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  friction  between  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  and  the  labor  unions. 
Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of 
the  Board,  writes  to  Charities  that 
these  reports  are  altogether  ground- 
less, and  that  everything  is  working 
harmoniously  between  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  Board. 


•  • 


A  general  alarm  has  been  sent  out 
from  the  New  York.  City  police 
headquarters  for  one  Henry  Wolf, 
a  professional  beggar.  Wolf  it  was 
who  some   time  ago  was   released 


upon  a  writ  of  certiorari  by 
Justice  Gaynor  of  Brooklyn,  th« 
justice  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion by  vigorously  denying  that  such 
an  offense  as  "disorderly  conduct" 
exists.  This  time  Wolf  escaped 
from  a  closely  guarded  cell,  rather 
than  through  a  loophole  of  the  law. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  mendicant  ever 
before  escaped  from  a  New  York 
station-house.  Wolf  is  a  pictur- 
esque character  and  more  of  his 
career  will  be  set  forth  in  a  special 
issue  of  Charities  to  be  devoted  to 
mendicancy  and  its  problems. 

♦ 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Brown,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent   of    the    Girls'   .Industrial 
Home    at    Delaware,    Ohio. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertitememts  under  thiM  heady  twQ  lines  »r  m»re 
without  display^  to  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  aaaiataacc  in  the  following  caaet 
oif  need: 

For  fsso  for  the  care  of  a  widow  with  three  children 
for  one  year.  The  woman  it  not  rotnist,  having  uader- 
irone  a  terioos  operation,  the  children  too  young  to 
work.  The  mother  it  an  exceptionally  careful  and  de- 
voted one  and  the  home  one  which  it  is  desirmMe  to 
preserve. 

Kor  $900  to  aid  a  widow,  with  four  children,  to  re- 
uin  a  home.  She  has  made  a  brave  effort  \xf  be  self* 
supporting,  but  three  serious  operations  have  rendered 
her  unfit  tot  work  for  some  months.  The  maintenance 
of  her  home  is  especially  desirable,  as  one  son  has  jutt 
reached  a  wage-earning  age. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  Bast  sad  .Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions  in  response  to  recent  appeals  : 

'»H,"|xo5;  "A.L  H.,'*  $y>:  "A.  W.*C.,"  Mrm.  T. 
Offcrman  and  '*W.  M.,"  $35  each;  Mrs.  John  Mott, 
$ao :  "  E.  V.  J.."  *M.  C  H.*'  and  "  M.  A.  B.."  $10  each ; 
"J.  D.  W.,*'  M.  D.  Mills,  "  W.  S.  N.,*'  "A.  D.  H.'' 
and  "  G.."  $5  each ;  "  D.  T.  W»  and  »*  F.  G.  S.,"  $a 
each ;  ''  Edith  G.  T.,*'  *'  B.  P.  H."  and  "Alexander," 
$t  each. 

OTICB  IS  HBRBBY  GIVBN  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  Life  Members,  Patrons  and  Annual 
Members,  thai  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
will  be  held  in  the  Trustees'  Room  of  the  United 
Charities  Building,  105  Bast  aad  Street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York,  on  October  ao,  tgcn.  at  half* 
rast  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  coming  year,  and  .toe 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  oroperly 
come  before  the  meeting.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  election  of  Officers  and  other  routine 
business  will  be  held  immediately  after  the  annual 
meeting. 
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The  crisp  days  of  early  October 
even  in  ordinary  years  suggest  to 
the  relief  societies  the  consideration 
of  future  problems  of  fuel,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  In  this  year  of  threat- 
ened coal  famine,  the  first  of  these 
overshadows  the  others,  and  it  re- 
fuses to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  finan- 
cial form.  There  is  not  merely  the 
question  of  raising  a  fund,  but  also 
one  of  discovering  the  fuel  to  be 
purchased.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  problem  will  be  rtiet. 

The  charitable  societies  cannot 
from  any  sympathy  which  they  may 
feel  for  either  side  acquiesce 
in  the  suffering,  the  illness,  and  the 
increased  death-rate  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  complete  absence  of 
the  ordinary  fuel.  They  cannot 
aid  in  promoting  a  panic  or  in  pre- 
venting public  sentiment  from 
crystallizing  in  favor  of  mediation 
or  any  other  practical  means  of  end- 
ing what  President  Roosevelt  calls 
an  intolerable  situation. 

The  course  of  the  charitable 
agencies  is  reasonably  clear.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  strike;  and   are  not  called 


upon  even  to  plead  with  the  warring- 
contestants  to  cease  fighting.   When 
such  an  appeal  from  the  President 
proves  futile,  it  is  of  little  use  for 
private  citizens  to  expend  time  in 
urging   it   even   on    behalf   of   the 
poor.    We  may  approach  the  situa- 
tion with  an  eye  single  to* the  wel- 
fare of  the  dependent  poor  and  of 
their  neighbors  who  are  put  to  un- 
accustomed hardship  by  the  prohibi- 
tive prices  of  fuel.     We  may  insist 
that  charitable  resources  should  be 
made    ample    to    nieet    charitable 
needs,  and  that  precautionary  meas- 
ures shall  be  adopted,  if  possible,  to 
prevent   those   who    are   ordinarily 
self-supporting  from  becoming  de- 
pendent merely  because  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life.    We  may  welcome  anything 
which      relieves      this      situation, 
whether  it  is  the  more  general  in- 
troduction of  a  substitute  fuel,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  supply  of  coal 
from    either    business    or    philan- 
thropic motives,  or  a  public  senti- 
ment    which     demands     that     the 
limited  supply  of  fuel  shall  be  made 
available  for  domestic  purposes  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
eloquent  prayer  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Long  Island, 
voices  the  feeling  of  those  who 
minister  to  the  needy: 

For  as  much,  O  Lord,  as  great 
suffering  is  threatened  the  poor 
throughout  our  cities  and  through- 
out our  land,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
stir  up  the  wills  and  hearts  of  those 
who  have,  that  they  may  help  with 
discretion  and  love  those  who  are 
without,  that  so  to  the  sick  and  the 
suffering,  to  the  helpless  children 
and  the  aged  poor,  true  help  may 
come,  and  that  Thy  church  may 
thus  drive  back  disease,  and  suffer^ 
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ing,  ind  death,  through  the  power 
of  Thy  Son  and  in  His  name. 


• 


The  Democratic  Convention  of 
the  State  of  New  York  incorporated 
in  its  platform  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  state  charities.  We  pub- 
lished last  week  the  corresponding 
plank  of  the  Republican  Convention 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  both  con- 
ventions from  distinguished  citizens 
who  desire  to  maintain  a  non-parti- 
san administration  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

"We  demand  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
care  and  medical  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  also  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  be  made  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  partisan  influ- 
ences; that  they  bt  conducted  on 
progressive  lines,  with  due  regard 
to  economy  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  inmates  of  the  institutions,  and 
the  protection  of  the  state ;  that  citi- 
zens of  the  state  acquainted  by  ser- 
vice and  es^rience  with  its  philan- 
thropic activities  should  share  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  preserved 
from  all  partisan  influence  which 
would  be  a  grave  danger  and  detri- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  inmates, 
and  a  lasting  injury  to  the  state. 

"The  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
arbitrary  legislative  removal  from 
office  of  over  one  hundred  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  were  giving 
their  time  and  efforts  gratuitously 
to  jdie  amelioration  df  the  condition 
of  the  insane.  Simultaneously  with 
this  removal  of  the  local  supervision 
was  enacted  a  scheme  for  increasing 
the  bureau(!ratic  administration  of 
the  state  hospitals,  and  centralizing 
the  details  of  administration  in  the 
control  of  the  commission.  We  con- 
demn this  policy  as  a  subversion  of 


the  true  interest  of  the  wards  of  the 
state,  and  call  for  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  creation  of  strong  local 
bodies  of  supervision  and  oversight. 
We  condemn  the  refusal  of  the  Re- 
publican Administration  to  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  of  state  hospital  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  labor  legislation  of  the  state 
at  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  hours  a  day.** 


«  * 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  recent  number  of  Charities^ 
which  might  justly  be  called 
"Tuberculosis  Number."  It  con- 
tains much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  tuberculosis  problem, 
and  gives  evidence  of  the  good  and 
thorough  work  of  those  employed 
by  the  new  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

I  hope  this  number  of  Charities 
will  receive  a  very  large  circulation 
and  reveal  to  philanthropically-in- 
clined  readers  the  possible  ways 
and  means  whereby  they  may  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee,  and  also 
helpful  by  direct  contributions  in 
support  of  the  numerous  excellent 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
consumptive  poor  which  Mr.  John- 
son so  admiral>ly  describes. 

Will  you  allow  me,  in  justice  to  a 
most  worthy  institution,  to  mention 
the  Gabriels  Sanatorium  for  Con- 
sumptives, in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  at  Gabriels,  N.  Y.,  which 
must  have  been  overlooked  bv  Mr. 
Johnson?  This  institution  is  non- 
sectarian,  situated  near  Paul  Smith's 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  loo  beds.  While  not 
purely  philanthropic,  every  seventh 
bed  is  designated  as  a  free  l)ed,  and 
the  charges  for  the  pay  patients  are 
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very  moderate.  Like  the  other  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Adirondack 
Cottage  Sanitarium,  the  Loomis 
Sanitarium,  the  Bedford  Sana- 
torium, and  the  Stony  .Wolde  Sana- 
torium, it  needs  the  support  of  our 
wealthy  fellow  citizens  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  more  eflfectually. 
At  this  moment  it  is  undergoing  a 
medical  reorganization,  and  there 
are  prospects  that  its  field  of  useful- 
ness will  in  the  future  be  considera- 
bly enlarged.  The  medical  staff  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  consult- 
ing physicians  residing  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  resi- 
dent physician  who  is  aided  by  a 
number  of  Sisters  experienced  in  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Among  the  names 
of  the  advisory  committee  are  such 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mrs. "  Levi 
P.  Morton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
W.  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Miss  Annie 
Leary,  Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  W. 
Bourke  Cockran. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  A.  Knopf,  M.  D. 


[The  omission  of  the  Gabriels 
Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  was 
not  an  oversight.  Efforts  to  secure 
information  were  made  preliminary 
to  the  special  issue  of  Charities 
referred  to,  but  reply  failed  to  reach 
us.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Knopf 
for  supplying  this  information,  and 
gladly  accede  to  his  request. — Ed.] 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


.  A  New  York  state  civil  service 
examination  will  be  held  on  October 
25.  A  blank  application  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Chief  Examiner, 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Among  the  positions 
announced  are  the  following: 

Assistant  superintendent.    Houses 
of   Refuge   and    Reformatories   for 


Women.  Open  to  women  only. 
$900  to  $1,000  and  maintenance. 
Subjects  of  examination  and  rela- 
tive weights:  Laws  relating  to  the 
institutions,  i ;  institution  manage- 
ment and  *  discipline,  3;  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  housekeeping,  2; 
letterwriting,  i ;  experience,  educa- 
tion, and  personal  qualifications,  3. 
Trained  nurse,  State  Hospitals 
and  Institutions.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  $25  to  $50  per  month  and 
maintenance.  .  Candidates  must  be 
graduates  of  a  state  or  general  hos- 
pital training  school.  This  exami- 
nation is  intended  to  provide  a  list 
of  eligibles  for  positions  of  trained 
nurse,  chief  nurse,  and  hospital 
matron  in  the  various  state  hospitals 
and  institutions.  Subjects  of  exami- 
nation and  relative  weights:  Practi- 
cal questions  on  nursing,  prepara- 
tion of  medical  and  surgical  sup- 
plies, etc.,  7;  experience  and  edu- 
cation, 3. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  first  women  inspectors  ap- 
pointed in  the  Tenement-house  De- 
partment of  New  York  City:  Miss 
Mary  B.  Sayles,  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege Settlements  Association;  Dr. 
Margaret  Brewster,  assistant  phy- 
sician in  the  outdoor  department  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital;  Dr. 
Gertrude  Light,  of  the  Children's 
Clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital;  Miss 
Anna  L.  Nevins,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Miss  Jeanette  Moflfett,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Economics  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1900;  Miss  Emily  W. 
Dinwiddie  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society;  Miss  Helen 
D.  Thompson,  sanitary  inspector  of 
the  Civic  Sanitary  Association  of 
the  Oranges,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Mildred  B. 
Fairfield,  inspector  and  supervisor 
of  the  People's  University  Exten- 
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**(2)  For  years  the  Penal  Code 
(Section  291,  Subdivision  7)  pro- 
vided for  the  holding  of  children's 
courts  by  police  justices  and  magis- 
trates. The  law  was  enacted  at  the 
instance  of  our  societies.  But  when 
the  new  charter  of  so-called 
'Greater'  New  York  was  amended 
by  a  'rush  bill'  in  the  Legislature  at 
the  instance  of  certain  reformers,  a 
section  was  inserted  which  was 
absolutely  impracticable,  and  if  put 
into  operation  would  have  created 
chaos  in  the  criminal  courts  in  New 
York  City.  The  result  was  that 
last  winter  it  had  to  be  abrogated 
and  an  amendment  was  passed  car- 
rying out  locally  the  provisions  of 
the  law  as  they  had  already  existed 
in  the  Penal  Code;  but  simply  fur- 
nishing the  details  of  its  enforce- 
ment in  New  York  City. 

"(3)   Still  another.     Last  winter 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  'probation  officers'  in  the 
criminal  courts,  confessedly  as  'an 
experiment.'     Your   Committee   on 
Legislation  for  Children  was  care- 
ful  to   see  that  its  provisions  ex- 
cepted  'children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen   years/     But   this   did   not 
suit  the  advocates  of  'experimental' 
legislation. .  Forgetful  that  the  state 
of    Ne^y    York   had   always   estab- 
lished precedents  for  other  states  in 
child-legislation,  and  never  followed 
their  crude  and  inadequate  legisla- 
tion, these  'experimenters'  are  now 
urging  more  tinkering  with  the  law 
next  winter  so  as  to  include  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  within 
their  act  which  has  hardlv  been  in 
effect  a  year  and  the  good  effects  of 
which  are,  as  vet,  matters  of  conject- 
ure.   While  the  real  motive  is  obvi- 
ously to  provide  lucrative  places  for 
zealous  partisans  of  scientific  char- 
ity   with    salaries;    at    the    expense 


of  the  city,  the  danger  is  most  seri- 
ous of  nullifying  the  present  system 
which  needs  no  improvement  and 
no  injection  of  'reform'  whatever. 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  which  the  attempt 
will  encounter  in  the  Legislature 
will  put  an  end  to  these  vagaries  of 
'scientific  charity.' " 


THE  SUMMER  AT  SU  BREEZE. 


From  May  31  to  September  16, 
Sea  Breeze,  the  fresh-air  home  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  open  to 
those  it  gathers  annually  from  the 
crowded  districts  of  New  York  City 
— ^the  tiny  guests  and  tired  mothers 
of  the  tenements.  For  an  average 
holiday  of  ten  and  one-half  days, 
2,227  persons  were  made  welcome 
at  the  big  cottages,  and  forty-seven 
day  excursions,  which  continued 
from  June  25  to  August  29,  carried 
19,909  more.  For  those  who  like 
figures  it  may  be  said  that  the  aver- 
age daily  excursions  numbered  424. 
There  were  three  excursions  which 
took  out  1,516  colored  women  and 
children.  Applications  were  re- 
ceived from  8,259  families  and  23,- 
221  days'  maintenance  were  sup- 
plied. The  Charity  Organization 
Society  was  at  liberty  to  send  125 
women  and  children  on  each  day  ex- 
cursion and  their  number  mounted 
up  to  3,650  for  the  season,  exclusive 
of  171  term  visitors.  Figures,  how- 
ever, give  a  very  incomplete  idea  of 
such  a  season's  work,  and  especially 
is  this  true  in  this  instance.  The 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  is  a  very  long 
name.  It  is  also  one  of  infinite 
possibilities  suggestive  of  plans  and 
performance  for  social  betterment. 
The  genius  of  it  pervades  even  the 
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3.20  P.M. — Paper,'  "Dietaries  4i>r  State  Institu* 
tioris,"  by  Prof.  W..  O.  .Atwatcr,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry^  ,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity,   Middlclown,    Conn, 

3.40  P.M. — Discussion,  opened  bv  ,  Robert  ,  W. 
Hill,  D.  D.,  Inspector  State  Board  of  CBart- 
ties,    Albany. 

3.50  P.M. — Discussion.  Speakers  limited  to  five 
minutes   each. 

4.10  P.M. — Paper,  "Uniform  System  of  Parole 
for  State  Institutions  of  Similar  Character," 
by  Frederic  Almy,  Secretary  Charity  Or^nl- 
zation   Society,    Buffalo. 

4.30  p.M.^ — Discussion,  of>ened  by  Frank  W. 
Robertson,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  State  Re- 
formatory,    Klmira. 

4.40  P.M. — Discussion.  Speakers  limited  •  to  five 
minutes    each. 

5.00  P.M.-  Miscelkineous  business  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Thursday  Evkning.   Novembkr  20. 

subject:     politics     in     pf.nal     and-    ciiaritablk 

institutions. 

8.00  P.M. —  (ieneral    business    of    the    Conference. 

8.30  P.M. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Politics 
in  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions,  by  the 
Hon.    Eugene   A.    Phi  I  bin,    New    York. 

8.50  p.M.^ — Paper,  "The  Centralization  in  the 
Management  of  State  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, by  George  E.^  Dunham,  President 
Board  of  Visitation  Utica  State  Hospital  for 
the .  Insane,    Utica. 

9.10  A.M. — Discussion  opened  by  Edward  B. 
Amend,  Manager  Catholic  Protectory,  New 
York. 

9.20  P.M. — Discussion.  Speakers  limited  to  five 
minutes   each. 

9.40  P.M. — Paper,  "'Ihe  Reason  Why  Politics  Is 
Likely  to  Affect  Penal  and  Charitable  Insti- 
stutions,"    by    Herbert    Parsons,    New    York, 

10.00  P.M.— Discussion  opened  by  Ansley  Wilcox, 
Buffalo. 

10.30  P.M.-  -Miscellaneous  business  and  closing 
of    the    Conference. 


THE  NEW  CHARniES  DIRECTORY. 


It  is  proposed  to  use  a  new  classi- 
fication for  the  thirteenth  (1903) 
edition  of  the  New  York  Charities 
Directory ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  yearly  revision,  there  will  be 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
book. 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
changes  to  be  noted  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement. In  the  first  place,  gov- 
ernment or  official  aid  is  no  longer 
classed  separately.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  many  of  those  who  con- 
sult the  Directory  wish  to  look  up 
municipal,  state,  or  national  insti- 
tutions with  special  reference  to 
their  character  as  such  rather  than  to 
the  kind  of  work  done,  which  forms 


the  basis  of  the  present  classification 
in  its  principal  divisions.  The  oftiis- 
sion  of  this  section  simplifies  .the 
Directory,  making  it  possible  to  take 
out  a  number  of  cross  references 
of  the  kind  which  merely  tell  the 
reader  th^t  he  must  see  another  en- 
try in  a  different  part  of  the  book 
for  the  information  desired.  There 
will  be  no  loss  from  this.  The  pub- 
lic officials  of  the  city,  with  their 
addresses  and  departments  of  work,, 
are  given  in  the  introductory  por- 
tion, as  before;  and  under  Super- 
visory ami  Educational  Work  there 
is  a  sub-division  giving  full  infor- 
mation in-  regard  to  state  and  mu- 
nicipal boards  and  departments. 

Relief  for  Destitute,  Neglected, 
and  Delinquent  Children,  according 
to  the  new  plan,  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate principal  class  instead  of  being 
distributed  throughout  the  book. 
Prezwntive  Social  Work  and  Super- 
visory and  Educational  Work  are 
two  new  classes.  Foreigners'  Gen- 
eral Relief  and  Mutual  and  Provi- 
dent Societies,  before  forming 
classes  with  but  a  single  sub-head 
each,  are  now  included  as  divisions 
under  other  headings,  the  former 
imder  Relief  for  Needy  Families  in 
Their  Homes,  the  latter  under  Pre- 
ventive Social  Work.  The  miscel- 
laneous class,  is  omitted,  the  present 
plan  including  all  the  agencies 
given. 

In  the  smaller  divisions  some 
points  are:  The  placing  of  settle- 
ments under  a  separate  sub-head,  in- 
stead of  with  a  number  of  other 
agencies  under  Social,.  Economical, 
and  Physical  Improvement;  the  in- 
cluding of  national,  state,  and  local 
conferences  in  the  classified  portion 
of  the  lx)ok ;  the  forming  of  a  sepa- 
rate sul>division  for  relief  of  crip- 
ples, and  the  giving  of  information 
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in  regard  to  the  nam^s,  addresses, 
and  hours  of  the  church  visitors 
under  the  heads  of  the  different 
churches. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  new 
classification  follow  in  general  the 
plan  of- the  history  of  ** American 
Philanthropy  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," now  in  course  of  publication 
in  Charities^  this  plan  having 
markedly  influenced  national  and 
state  conferences  and  having  been 
adopted  by  three  world's  fairs. 

In  the  Directory  the  order  of  the 
classes  has  been '  changed  for  con- 
venience of  reference ;  the  titles  have 
been  made  co-ordinate,  describing 
in  every  "case  the  work  done;  and  a 
new  class,  Religious  and  Moral,  in- 
cluding churches,  missions,  tem- 
perance societies,  etc.,  has  been 
added.  The  sub-divisions  are  neces- 
sarily different,  owing  to  the  totally 
different  character  and  object  of  the 
work. 

As  at  present  planned,  the  main 
divisions  are: 

Relief  for  Needy  Families  in 
Their  Homes. 

Relief  for  Destitute,  Neglected, 
ami  Delinquent  Children. 

Relief  in  Permattent  and  Tempo- 
rary  Homes  for  Adults, 

Relief  for  the  Sick. 

Relief  for  Defectrifes. 

Treatment  of  Delinquent  Adults. 

Preimtive  Social  Work. 

Supervisory  and  Educational 
Work. 

Religious  and  Moral  Work. 

Each  of  these  sections,  as  in  the 
old  arrangement,  is  divided  into 
several  sub-heads,  so  that  agencies 
doing  the  same  or  similar  work  arc 
grouped  together  for  ready  refer- 
ence. For  example:  Under  Relief 
for  Destitute,  Neglected,  <md  De- 
linquent Children  are  (i)  Asylums, 


homes  and  cheap  lodgings  for  chil- 
dren; (2)  Children  s  societies;  (3) 
Children's  courts,  probation  xvork, 
and  refornuitories  for  children. 

Criticisms  and  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  plan  and  any 
information  concerning  agencies 
which  are  or  should  be  included  in 
the  Charities  Directory  will  be 
gladly  received.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Di- 
rectory, care  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street. 


CONSUMPTION  IN  THC  UNITED  STATES, 


BY    LILIAN    HRANDT, 


Part  I.— Sex  and  A(iK. 

**How  the  people  of  England  live 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  can  l)e  considered;  and 
how— of  what  causes  and  what  ages 
— they  die  is  scarcely  of  less  ac-. 
count,  for  it  is  the  complement  of 
the  primary  question  teaching  men 
how  to  live  a  longer,  lleahhier,  and 
happier  life." 

Thus  did  Dr.  I'arr  seek  to  justify 
his  volume  on  vital  statistii^s  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the 
same  argument  justifies  to  day  a 
close  study  of  the  reiK)rt  on  vital 
statistics  in  the  last  United  Slate« 
census  by  any  who  MH*k  to  see 
clearly  the  probk*fns  whi<h  lie  l>a«k 
of  the  physical  and  vxial  I)et1ertn<*nt 
of  the  community.  Ksf>ecially  is  thi>» 
true  of  those  who  are  faring;  the 
problem  of  preventing  tiilx-n  nlo^ih 
in  the  great  cities. 

In  the  preMfntation  of  r<*Milt}>  in 
the  Federal  cenvim  ih<f\i*  Matc*%  and 
cities  whose  registration  r^'nr<U 
gave  evidence  of  l^enig  the  mo^t 
nearly  accurate  wer^*  c  I^skwj  )'>gr(li 
er  as  tije  registration  at*';*.    'J  iyc  t«Aal 
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population-  of  the  registration 
area  amounted  to  thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  area,  comprised 
the  states  of  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  included 
so  many  of  the  important  cities 
throughout  the  country  that  it  may 
be  considered  fairly  typical.  It  is 
probable  that  the  superior  accuracy 
of  the  returns  from  this  area  makes 
them  more  truly  indicative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  are  the  de- 
fective returns  given  for  the  whole 
United  States.  For  this  reason  at- 
tention can  most  effectively  be  fo- 
cused on  this  registration  area. 
Within  it,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  reported  as  due  to  consump- 
tion in  1900  was  53,962,  giving  a 
death-rate  of  1.87  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  and  forming  over  ten 
per  cent  of  all  deaths.  Table  i 
shows  that  this  disease  does  not  fall 
with  equal  severity  on  men  and 
women. 

TABLE    1. —MORTALITY    IN   THE    REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   I9OO,  BY   SEX. 


Total 
popula- 
tion.* 

Deaths  from 
all  causes. 

Deaths 
from  con- 
sumption. 

Propor- 
tion of 

Sex. 

1 

Rant 

Num-  i  per 
ber."    1,000 
,  liv- 
'  ing. 

1 

Num- 
ber.* 

Rate 
per 
1,000 
liv- 
ing. 

2.03 
1.72 

deaths 
from 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Mares 

Females . . 

M1393.132 
i4%4«3»937 

272.810  18.94 
239,850  16.64 

29,192 
^4.770 

10.7  )f 
10.3  % 

'  Census  1900 ;  Vital  Statistics,  I,  p.  xli. 

*  Census  1900  ;  Vital  Siatistics,  II,  p.  236. 

*  Census  1900  ;  Vital  Statistics,  II,  p.  238. 

The  death-rate  of  males  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  fe- 
males. But  the  general  death-rate 
is  always  higher  forinales  than  for 
females,  and  the  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference may  account  for  a  large  part 


of  the  difference  in  the  consump- 
tion death-rate.  That  they  do  not 
account  for  the  whole  of  it  is  seen 
in  a  comparison  of  the  proportion 
of  deaths  caused  by  consumption; 
for  tuberculosis  causes  10.7  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  among  males,  but  only 
10.3  per  cent  among  females. 

The  great  disparity  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  proportion  is  thir- 
teen per  cent  for  men,  but  less  than 
ten  per  cent  for  women,  must  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  local  con- 
ditions. The  measures  used  by  the 
Health  Department  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  are  more  directly 
beneficial  to  the  women,  spending, 
as  they  do,  most  of  their  time  in  the 
tenements,  than  to  the  men,  who  are 
away  from  home  all  day. 

This  fact — that  the  "mortality 
from  consumption  is  greater  among 
males  than  among  females — must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
the  relation  of  age,  race,  occupa- 
tion, and  geographical  distribution 
to  the  disease. 

The  incidence  of  consumption  in 
regard  to  age  is  seen  in  table  2 : 

TABLE   2.       MORTALITY    IN    THE    REGISTRATION 

AREA   OF  .THE    UNITED   STATES,    I9OO, 

BY    SEX    AND    AGE. 


Death-rate  per  1,000  livinn^ 


4f^3,AHcu«s.         Co~-P 


Male 

All  ages 

18.9 

Under  5 

years . . 

56.7 

5-14  yra. 

4-4 

1^-24    " 

6.7 

25-34  ;; 

9-5 

35-44     " 

12.4 

45-64-    " 

24.1 

65  and 

over . . . 

91. 1 

Female <  Male 


Proportion 

caused  by 

consumption 


Female 


16.6 


47-5 
42 
6.1 

8.5 
10.5 

20.1 
82.6 


*  Census,  1900 :  Vital  Siatistics  I,  p.  Lux. 

'Census,  1900:  Vital  Statistics  I,  p.  xlii;  II,  pp.  936- 
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juries  and  the  petit  juries,  citing  one 
instance  in  which  a  grand  jury  failed 
to  do  its  duty  even  where  the  facts 
were  fully  presented.  It  might  be 
interesting  for  those  who  advocate 
the  higher  age  of  consent  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  number  of 
actual  cases  presented  by  \he  so- 
cieties and  thrown  out  by  the  juries 
on  such  grounds,  comparing  these 
with  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  facts  are  not  ''fully  presented," 
and  in  which  the  failure  is,  there- 
fore, due  to  the  prosecuting  agency. 
^'Injudicious  tinkering"  by  per- 
sons having  "little  if  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject"  with 
"chaotic  results"  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended. We  invite  the  careful  at- 
tention of  tho-^e  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter  to  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Penal  Code,  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  the  statutes,  includ- 
ing the  City  Charter,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  not  considerable 
chaos  and  considerable  experimental 
legislation  to  be  found  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  in  relation  to  children; 
laws,  which  as  Mr.  Gerry  assured 
the  Legislature  a  few  years  ago, 
were  formed  mainly  upon  his* 
recommendation.  A  thorough  over- 
hauling of  all  these  laws  to  remove 
their  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions is  greatly  needed.  We 
share  with  Mr.  Gerry  in  insisting 
that  amendments  should  be  drawn 
by  those  who  have  practical  knowl- 
edge and  who  are  free  from  any 
uncontrollable  desire  to  foist  untried 
experiments  upon  the  statute  books, 
or  to  provide  lucrative  places  for 
zealous  partisans  of  "scientific 
charity."  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  share  his  profound  veneration 
TFor    the    "present    system"    which 


"needs  no  improvement  and  no  in- 
jection of  'reform'  whatever." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  the  Board 
received  and  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Deaf  in  the 
matter  of  the  investigation  into  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf  Mutes,  against 
which  charges  had  been  preferred 
by  Comptroller  Grout  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  reorganization  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  discontin- 
uance of  business  relations  between 
the  trustees  and  the  institution,  the 
liquidation  of  existing  indebtedness, 
and  the  retirement  of  interest-bear- 
ing building  certificates;  also,  a 
more  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
charges  for  maintenance,  instruc- 
tion, and  clothing  of  all  pupils 
charged  to  the  public,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  better  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing, proper  check?  upon  the  supply 
of  clothing  furnished  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  the  better  organization 
of  the  charitable  side  of  the  work,  in 
order  that  proper  care  may  be  se- 
cured for  pupils  when  away  from 
the  school. 

The  Board  further  recommended 
that  the  suggested  reorganization  of 
the  institution  be  accomplished 
within  three  months,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  carry  but  the  re- 
quirements all  further  public  sup- 
port should  be  withdrawn. 

The  history  of  the  State  Board's 
recommendation  was  this:  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Lechtrecker  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  Comptroller  Grout's 
charges,  and  submitted  his  findings 
to  the  State  Board,  which  referred 
them  in  turn  to  a  committee  consist- 
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to  notice  the  decrease  in  the  death- 
rate  from  consumption  between 
1890  and  1900,  shown  in  table  3  and 
diagram  II. 

The  greatest  improvement  for 
men  was  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
over;  for  women,  at  the  aee  forty- 
five  to  sixty-four.     At'  each  of  the 


three  age  periods  it  was  greater  for 
women  than  for  men.  This  differ- 
ence was  greatest  at  the  ages  fif- 
teen to  forty- four  years,  where  the 
rate  for  men  decreased  only  18.2  per 
cent.  Among  old  persons  the  im- 
provement was  almost  as  great  for 
men  as  for  women. 


TABLE   3. — DECREASE   IN   MORTALITY    FROM   CONSUMPTION,  189O-I9OO,  AT  CERTAIN   AGE>PERIODS, 

BY   SEX. 


• 

Death-rate  per  100,000  liviog.* 

Decrease,  1890-1900. 

Aire-pcriodi. 

• 

1890.              ''              1900. 

Number  of  deaths 
per  zoo,ooo  living. 

Perccntai^e. 

• 

J 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

t  e^AA  VfATH ......'... 

324.5 

384.S 
4Z0.0 

3X5.>            265.3 

254.8         ago.? 

2395 
171. « 
230.0 

50-2 

93.8 
X16.1 

76.9 

81.7 

X02.3 

18.3 

24.4 
28.3 

3a. X 
30.8 

45-«4  years.. 

f*e  vfiani  and  over. 

— 7J-T 

*  Census,  zgoo;  Vital  Sutistics  I,  p.  clxxviii. 
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Vm  STAR  CONFUKNCC  OF  CHARmES 
AND  CORRECnON. 


The  Ohio  State"  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  held 
at  Spring^eld,  October  7  to  10. 
Nearly  four  hundred  delegates,  the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
Conference,  were  in  attendance. 

Ex-Governor  Asa  A.  Bushnelt 
presided  at  the  opening  meeting,  at 
which  the  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Gunckel 
of  Dayton,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
ference, delivered  an  able  a<ldress 
upon  "Public  Charity  and  Correction 
in  Ohio," — ?.  resume  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  a  discussion 
of  what  should  be  the  endeavor  and 
3O9 


work  for  the  coming  year.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  of  an  institution 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  crimi- 
nal insane,  a  state  sanatorium  for 
consumptives,  and  a  state  home  for 
crippled  and  deformed  children.  He 
also  urged  increased  activity  in 
placing-out  children  from  the  coun- 
ty children's  homes. 

Wednesday  evening  Miss  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House  spoke  upon 
"Settlement  Methods  in  American 
Cities,"  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Wilby 
of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
read  a  very  thoughtful  paper  upon 
"The  Necessity  for  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem of  Appointment  in  Charitable, 
Penal,  and  Reformatory  Institu- 
tions." 

On  Thursday  evening  an  exhibi- 
tion was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
state  institutions.  The  methtxls 
and  achievements  in  practical  schunl 
work,  oral  instruction,  and  physical 
culture  in. the  School. for  the  Deaf 
was  ilhi.strated,  while  the  part  con- 
tributed to  the  evening's  cnlerUiiii- 
ment  by  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth  coii-i^icd  of  a  roricfrt 
by  an  orchestra  made  up  of  twcnlv- 
fivc.of  the  pupils.  The  cxcellcnro  of 
their  performance  reflected  credit 
upon  their  efTiricnt  dircrtrc-.s.  Much 
of  tire  interest  of  ihe  evening  cen- 
tered  fn   I,eslie  Orcn.   a   ninc-vear- 
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old  boy  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind, 
and  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Mi^s  Lyon,  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  learning. 

The  one  subject  which  received 
the  greatest  emphasis  at  the  Con- 
ference is  the  need  of  a  State  Hos- 
pital and  School  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children.  Many  such 
children  are  now  in  the  county  chil- 
dren's homes  of  the  state,  and  many 
others  are  in  private  families,  who 
ought  to  have  the  care  of  such  an 
institution.  Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer  of 
Marion  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  upon  the  care,  of  this  class  of 
children.  He  estimated  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  children  in  Ohio, 
of  whom  fifty  per  cent  are  curable 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement,  and  that 
most  of  them  can  be  so  trained  as  to 
become  self-supporting.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  were  urged 
to  enlist  the  suoport  of  the  members 
of  the  next  Legislature  from  their 
respective  districts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution. 

In  the  Infirmary  Section  of  the 
Conference  some  interesting  statis- 
tics were  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
.State  Charities,  showing  the  wide 
difference  between  localities  in  the 
administration  of  public  outdoor  re- 
lief and  urging  a  stricter  compliance 
with  the  law  that  public  relief  shall 
he  given  by  the  trustees  at  the  ex- 
])ense  of  the  townships. 

Dr.  J.  M!  Adams  of  Cincinnati, 
in  a  paper  before  this  section,  urged 
the  need  of  an  institution  for  the 
custodial  care  of  the  irresponsible 
floating  population  of  the  infirma- 
ries. Under  the  present  laws  in  Ohio 
no  one  in  sound  mind  can  he  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  infirmary,  yet 
there    are    manv    who    need    to   be 


placed  under  restraint  The  in- 
firmary section  also  emphasized 
strongly,  through  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Edward  Bogen,  ^nd  others,  the 
desirability  of  providing  rooms  for 
old  couples,  man  and  wife,  so  that 
they  need  not  be  separated.  The 
fact  was  brought  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, to  whom  all  plans  for  new  in- 
firmaries must  be  submitted,  recom- 
mends that  a  limited  number  of 
rooms  be  provided  for  old  married 
couples. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Carpenter,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Insane  Hospital,  Colum- 
bus, as  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  on  insane  and  epileptics, 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  laws  en- 
acted at  the  last  session  qf  the  Legis- 
lature, buildings  are  now  in  the 
course  of  construction  at  the  three 
state  hospitals.  These  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  1,400  inmates — 
about  400  more  than  are  now  in  the 
infirmaries  of  the  state — ^so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  placing 
that  class  of  unfortunates  wholly 
under  state  care,  in  accordance  with 
the  statute. 

Unfortunately,  the  enlargement 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
while  making  provision  for  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  pa- 
tients, will  not  be  sufficient  for  all 
that  are  now  in  the  county  infirma- 
ries, as  the  number  awaiting  re- 
moval already  exceeds  three  hun- 
dred. 

The  Section  on  **County  Vis- 
itors*' and  ''Children's  Homes  and 
Orphans'  Asylums"  devoted  their 
time  to  a  discussion  of  a  number  of 
problems  encountered  by  them  in 
their  work.  A  subject  that  received 
much  attention  from  the  Children's 
Home  Section  was  manual  training. 
All  were  agreeil  as  to  its  value,  but 
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many  felt  that  it  was  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  expense.  S.  E. 
Wicoff  of  Sidney,  superintendent 
of  the  Children's  Home,  exhibited  a 
number  of  articles  made  by  the  boys 
and  girls  in  his  institution,  and  made 
it  clear  that  such  a  department  could 
be  installed  for  about  $300. 

The  section  on  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  Humane  Societies  appoint- 
ed a  sub-committee  two  years  ago 
upon  extension  work,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  interest  in 
organized  charity  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state  through  dissemi- 
nation of  information  concerning 
its  principles  and  advantages.  This 
committee  was  continued  under  the 
efficient  chairmansip  of  the  Rev.  C. 
N.  Pond  of  Oberlin.  Ifproposes,  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  to  send  out  a 
list  of  questions  to  the  charity 
workers  in  the  smaller  towns,  the 
answers  to  which  will  indicate  the 
charitable  needs  of  their  respective 
communities.  The  Conference  also 
recommended  to  this  section  that, 
during  the  coming  year,  it  devise  a 
system  of  uniform  statistics  for 
common  use  throughout  the  state  by 
means  of  which  comparisons  may 
]je  made  between  different  places 
and  different  years. 

The  Committee  on  Reforma- 
tories, through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
James  A.  Leonard,  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Reformatory  at  Mans- 
field, dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
effort  to  diminish  crime  at  its  source 
by  improving  the  home  life  and 
general  environment  of  those  classes 
from  whom  the  criminals  generally 
come.  While  the  special  work  of 
the  Reformatory  is  to  try  to  reclaim 
those  that  go  astray,  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  urge  that 
something  more  far-reaching  be 
dfMie.     Prominence  to  the  subject  of 


preventive  work  was  given  by  his 
very  strong  appeal  for  a  better  home 
influence  for  young  men  and  women, 
followed  at  later  meetings  by  the 
address  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  on 
settlement  methods  in  American 
cities  and  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wright,  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Bethel,  in  Cincinnati,  on 
"Neighborhood  Work  and  the 
Charity  Problem" — a  paper  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  and  force 
with  which  the  conditions  in  cities 
was  described  and  the  need  for 
neighborhood  work  indicated.  It 
was  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
tendency  of  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic workers  to  attempt  to  get 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and 
to  eliminate  social  ills  by  removing 
their  causes. 

Mr.  James  Allison,  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Cincin- 
nati, was  elected  president  of  the 
Conference  for  the  coming  year.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  October 
8,  1903,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  St. 
Louis  to  establish  a  juvenile  court 
similar  to  those  now  in  operation 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Denver. 
Sergeant  James  L.  Dawson,  who 
represented  the  city  of  St.  Louis  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, has  collected  a  large  amount 
of  data  bearing  on  the  subject.  It 
is  said  that  an  act  of  the  legislature 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  such 
a  court  in  St.  Louis,  and  an  effective 
compulsory  education  law,  necessary 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  At 
present  St.  Louis  has  one  probation 
officer  and  a  few  assistants  ap- 
pointed about  two  years  ago  under 
a  special  statute  passed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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MR.  GERRY*S  ADDRESS 

BEFORE  THE    NEW    YORK   SOCIETIES    FOR    THE 

PREVENTION  OF   CRUELTY  TO   CHILDREN 

AND   ANIMALS. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren and  Animals,  was  held  during 
the  past  week  in  Albany.  One  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  ses- 
sion was  the  annual  address  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry.  He  is  quoted  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Prevention  of  cruelty  to-day 
has  become  an  acknowledged  neces- 
sary factor  in  the  promotion  of 
civilization.  It  has  fought  its  way 
'to  the  front  during  the  past  thirty 
years  and  legislation  has  done  much 
for  its  suppression.  Throughout 
this  state  in  particular  there  seems 
to  be  an  awakening  of  new  interest 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law^ 
specifically  enacted  for  this  purpose. 
But  with  this  interest  there  arises 
also  a  danger  which  should  be  met 
and  avoided.  I  refer  to  what  may 
aptly  be  termed  'experimental  legis- 
lation.' There  are  in  the  community 
many  excellent  persona  who  are  de- 
sirous of  doing  some  good  to  their 
fellowmen  and  relieving  the  suflfer- 
ing  of  the  brute  creation.  Without 
much  practical  knowledge  of  exist- 
ing laws,  'and  indeed  without  much 
practical  knowledge  of  anything, 
they  rush  to  the  Legislature  with 
bills  to  amend  the  statutes — usually 
to  cover  some  case  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  without  remedy,  or  else 
to  improve  the  existing  laws  be- 
cause certain  other  states  have 
adopted  their  suggestions  with  suc- 
cess. And  the  result  has  been  that 
laws  which  were  framed  after  long 
study  and  with  skill  and  fore- 
thought by  those  who  were  not  only 


skilled  lawyers,  but  practical  legis- 
lators, have  been  amended  and 
weakened  and  in  some  instances 
paralyzed  by  injudicious  tinkering. 
Let  me  refer  to  three  glaring  illus- 
trations of  the  kind. 

"(i)  Originally  the  Penal  Code 
(Section  278)  limited  'statutory' 
rape — that  is  where  the  act  is  not 
accomplished  by  violence,  but  where 
the  subject  of  crime  is  within  a 
specified  age — to  girls  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  popularly  called 
the  'age  of  consent.'  That  age  was 
selected  and  fixed  because  of  the 
want  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  girl  to  protect  her- 
self until  she  became  a  woman.  The 
law  was  enforced  with  vigor  by  our 
societies  and  with  most  beneficial 
results.  Then  came  the  experi- 
menters and  insisted  on  the  age 
limit  of  protection  being  raised  to 
eighteen  years,  and  the  law  was  so 
amended  in  1895.  Now  see  the  con- 
sequences. Not  half  a  dozen  con- 
victions have  been  had  since  the  law 
was  so  amended,  where  the  subject 
of  the  crime  was  over  sixteen.  And 
why?  Because  after  sixteen,  the 
child  has  become  a  woman,  and 
when  she  has  acquiesced  in  her  own 
downfall  a  petit  jury  does  not 
evince  the  like  sympathy  which  it 
has  for  an  immature  and  helpless 
child.  And  worse  than  this,  many 
cases  even  under  sixteen  have  been 
thrown  out  by  grand  juries  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  is  an  absurd 
one  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced  at 
all.  In  one  most  atrocious  case  the 
complaint  was  dismissed  by  the 
grand  jury  where  the  facts  were 
fully  presented  and  were  indis- 
putable, on  the  ground  that  the  law, 
if  enforced,  'would  be  equivalent  to 
punishing  ordinary  immorality  as  a 
felony.' 
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*'(2)  For  years  the  Penal  Code 
(Section  291,  Subdivision  7)  pro- 
vided for  the  holding  of  children's 
courts  by  police  justices  and  magis- 
trates. The  law  was  enacted  at  the 
instance  of  our  societies.  But  when 
the  new  charter  of  so-called 
'Greater'  New  York  was  amended 
by  a  *rush  bill'  in  the  Legislature  at 
the  instance  of  certain  reformers,  a 
section  was  inserted  which  was 
absolutely  impracticable,  and  if  put 
into  operation  would  have  created 
chaos  in  the  criminal  courts  in  New 
York  City.  The  result  was  that 
last  winter  it  had  to  be  abrogated 
and  an  amendment  was  passed  car- 
rying out  locally  the  provisions  of 
the  law  as  they  had  already  existed 
in  the  Penal  Code;  but  simply  fur- 
nishing the  details  of  its  enforce- 
ment in  New  York  City. 

"(3)  Still  another.  Last  winter 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  'probation  officers'  in  the 
criminal  courts,  confessedly  as  'an 
experiment.'  Your  Committee  on 
Legislation  for  Children  was  care- 
ful to  see  that  its  provisions  ex- 
cepted 'children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.**  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  advocates  of  'experimental' 
legislation. .  Forgetful  that  the  state 
of  Ne>y  York  had  always  estab- 
lished precedents  for  other  states  in 
child-legislation,  and  never  followed 
their  crude  and  inadequate  legisla- 
tion, these  'experimenters'  are  now 
urging  more  tinkering  with  the  law 
next  winter  so  as  to  include  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  within 
their  act  which  has  hardlv  been  in 
effect  a  year  and  the  good  effects  of 
which  are,  as  yet,  matters  of  conject- 
ure. While  the  real  motive  is  obvi- 
ously to  provide  lucrative  places  for 
zealous  partisans  of  scientific  char- 
icy    with    salaries    at    the    expense 


of  the  city,  the  danger  is  most  seri- 
ous of  nullifying  the  present  system 
which  needs  no  improvement  and 
no  injection  of  'reform'  whatever. 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  which  the  attempt 
will  encounter  in  the  Legislature 
will  put  an  end  to  these  vagaries  of 
'scientific  charity.' " 


THE  SUMMER  AT  SEA  BREEZE. 


From  May  31  to  September  16, 
Sea  Breeze,  the  fresh-air  home  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  open  to 
those  it  gathers  annually  from  the 
crowded  districts  of  New  York  City 
— the  tiny  guests  and  tired  mothers 
of  the  tenements.  For  an  average 
holiday  of  ten  and  one-half  days, 
2,227  persons  were  made  welcome 
at  the  big  cottages,  and  forty-seven 
day  excursions,  which  continued 
from  June  25  to  August  29,  carried 
19,909  more.  For  those  who  like 
figures  it  may  be  said  that  the  aver- 
age daily  excursions  numbered  424. 
There  were  three  excursions  which 
took  out  1,516  colored  women  and 
children.  Applications  were  re- 
ceived from  8,259  families  and  23,- 
221  days'  maintenance  were  sup- 
plied. The  Charity  Organization 
Society  was  at  liberty  to  send  125 
women  and  children  on  each  day  ex- 
cursion and  their  number  mounted 
up  to  3,650  for  the  season,  exclusive 
of  171  term  visitors.  Figures,  how- 
ever, give  a  very  incomplete  idea  of 
such  a  season's  work,  and  especially 
is  this  true  in  this  instance.  The 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  is  a  very  long 
name.  It  is  also  one  of  infinite 
possibilities  suggestive  of  plans  and 
performance  for  social  betterment. 
The  genius  of  it  pervades  even  the 
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vacation  work  of  the  society.  The 
Association  does  more  than  provide 
a  holiday  amid  the  cool  verandas 
and  along  the  enticing  stretch  of 
beach  at  Sea  Breeze.  That,  perhaps, 
rounds  out  the  mission  of  the  day 
parties,  but  with  the  230  or  240 
members  of  each  fortnight's  "term 
party"  it  is  different."  Consistent 
educational  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  staff  of  the  superintend- 
ent, Mrs.  Katherine  Hartshorn — not 
educational  in  an  academic  sense, 
such  as  would  spoil  the  outing,  but 
in  ways  that  are  quietly  potent  for 
good. 

This  work  manifested  at  least 
four  different  phases.  In  addition 
to  general  dispensary  work,  instruc- 
tion at  mothers'  meetings  was  g^ven 
on  alternate  Saturdays  by  the  two 
trained  nurses  in  attendance.  Miss 
Green,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  Miss  Jarvis  of  St. 
Luke's.  Steps  to  be  taken  in  case  of 
accident  at  home,  what  to  do  while 
waiting  fof  the  doctor  to  come,  how 
to  make  poultices,  how  to  care  for 
sudden  attacks  of  croup,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  other  simple  home 
remedies  and  expedients  were  ex- 
plained. 

A  second  phase  took  the  form 
of  general  talks  with  the  mothers  on 
the  care  of  infants — their  feeding, 
and  dressing,  and  bathing. 

Every  hour  brought  its  lesson  in 
home-keeping,  as  given  informally 
by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Andersop. 
A  mother  of  five  children  was  given 
a  room  and  taught  how  to  keep  it  in 
the  very  best  order.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  on  systematizing  the  work 
of  the  day.  What  this  meant  to 
mothers  used  to  the  never-ending 
round  of  intermittent  and  misdi- 
rected work  in  the  crowded  room  of 
a  tenement,  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 


ciate. She  was  taught  how  to  put 
her  room  in  order,  to  have  the 
babies  washed,  to  be  through  for  an 
hour  of  rest  by  eleven  o'clock,  and 
to  do  it  by  planning  her  work,  by 
wasting  no  time  in  gossiping  over 
the  fire-escape,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  the  mother  had  learned  to  plan 
it  out  for  herself. 

The  fourth  phase  lay  in  the  kin- 
dergarten work  as  carried  on  by 
Miss  Whitlock,  a  kindergarten 
work  which  realized  that  the  beach 
is  not  a  schoolroom  and  play  is  very 
different  from  busy  work,  but  which 
made  use  of  vacation  hours  to  instil 
a  sense  of  fair  play  and  of  the 
cleanliness  and  eternal  fitness  of 
things  into  the  rompings  of  the 
scores  of  little  resorters. 


THE  UNCOLN  HOSPITAL  AND  HOME. 


AN  OLD   INSTITUTION  WITH  A  NEW   NAME. 


For  nearly  sixty  years  there  has 
been  in  New  York  City  an  institu- 
tion for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
colored  people  exclusively.  At  the 
time  of  the  foundation  no  public 
hospital  or  home,  it  is  said,  admitted 
the  negro  to  its  general  wards.  The 
original  "Colored  Home,"  founded 
in  1839,  and  designed  for  the  care 
of  the  indigent  old  of  that  race,  was 
changed  in  1882  to  the  "Colore^l 
•Home  and  Hospital,"  and  the  hos- 
pital department  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  buildings  at  Sixty- 
fifth  Street  and  First  Avenue  be- 
came unsuitable,  this  property  was 
sold,  and  a  large  modem  building 
was  erected  in  1898  at  East  141st 
Street  and  Southern  Boulevard. 
Besides  the  main  building — with  its 
home  wards,  general  medijcal  and 
surgical  wards,  and  operating-room 
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— ^separate  pavilions  were  erected 
for  maternity,  consumptive,  and 
contagious  cases. 

During  the  four  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
this  extensive  plant,  it  has  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  necessity  no  longer  exists 
for  a  hospital  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  care  of  colored  people.  The  gen- 
eral hospitals  of  the  city  now  receive 
them  as  readily  as  white  patients. 
Furthermore,  there  ts  said  to  be  a 
prejudice  among  the  colored  people 
against  entering  an  institution  set 
apart  for  their  own  race,  and  they 
have  consequently  shown  a  decided 
preference  for  the  hospitals  which 
take  both  white  and  black.  As  a 
result,  the  new  wards  were  not  as 
well  occupied  as  the  friends  of  the 
institution  had  hoped,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  good  facilities  offered  for 
medical  relief  were  not  being  suffi- 
ciently made  use  of.  With  this  feel- 
ing, the  board  of  managers  voted  to 
fill  up  any  vacant  beds  with  white 
patietits  whenever  they  should  apply. 
The  latter  were  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves in  increasing  numbers  of  the 
cheerful  and  comfortable  quarters 
offered,  and  the  wards  became  filled. 
At  this  time  the  residents  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  began  to  send 
complaints  to  the  city  that  the  hos- 
pital facilities  in  the  Bronx  were 
very  inadequate,  and  expressed  a 
desire  for  an  improved  ambulance 
service.  The  board  of  managers  of 
the  Colored  Hospital  and  their  ad- 
visers came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  interest  of  all  could  be  best  se- 
cured by  ftiaking  their  institution  a 
general  one,  '^without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color,"  and  by  offers 
ing  the  city  an  ambulance  service. 
Accordingly,  in  April,  1902,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  of  the 


corporation  to  the  **Lincoln  Hos- 
pital and  Home,'*  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  hospital  depart- 
ment is  open  to  all  races  and  creeds, 
while  the  home  is  reserved  for  aged 
and  infirm  colored  people  exclu- 
sively. On  August  15,  1902,  the 
change  of  title  was  duly  ratified  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  order  to  supply  to  the  Bronx 
the  improved  emergency  service  so 
urgently  required,  the  institution 
procured  through  its  friends  a  com- 
plete  ambulance  outfit,   and   Com- 

'  missioner  Partridge  assigned  the 
Thirty-fifth  Precinct  for  ambulance 
patrol.  It  is  announced  that  all 
classes  of  cases  will  be  looked  after 
at  the  hospital,  and  none  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions. 

A  training  school  for  colored 
nurses  is  maintained  by  the  hospital, 
and  two  years  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical work  is  required  for  gradua- 

•  tion.  The  entire  nursingf  is  carried 
on  by  the  undergraduates  of  the 
school- under  the  supervision  of  a 
superintendent  of  nurses.  There 
are  already  eighteen  graduates,  all 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  active 
work  as  private  or  institutional 
nurses.  A  registry  of  graduate 
nurses  is  kept  at  the  hospital,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  training 
school  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
them  on  application. 


A  rather  remarkable  feat  is  ac- 
complished in  the  opening  of  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf.  Four 
months  ago  the  main  building  con- 
taining the  dormitories,  chapel, 
offices,  library,  and  other  depart- 
ments was  destroyed  by  fire,  entail- 
ing a  loss  estimated  at  $250,000. 
Only  $30,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  State  Executive  Council  for 
temporary  repairs. 
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We  publish  on  another  page  some 
interesting  extracts  from  President 
Elbridge  T,  Gerry's  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren and  Animals.  Mr.  Gerry's 
peculiar  point  of  view  has  never 
been  more  clearly  set  forth.  His 
tactful  reference  to  the  active  work- 
ers in  the  Prison  Association, 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  other  agencies  which 
have  favored  one  or  another  or  all 
of  the  measures  enumerated  by  him 
as  ''without  much  practical  knowl- 
edge of  existing  laws,  and,  indeed, 
without  much  practical  knowledge 
of  anything"  is  especially  character- 
istic. 

To  be  more  specific,  last  year's 
probation  law  was  drawn  and  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  by  the  Prison 
Association.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  what  we  consider  the 
defects  of  this  law,  and  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  know  in  advance  that 
Mr.  Gerry  and  those  who  think  with 
him  will  put  forth  ''vigorous  oppo- 


sition" to  the  modifications  which 
we  have  suggested. 

The  particular  plan  for  a  chil- 
dren's court,  denounced  by  Mr, 
Gerry,  was  suggested  by  the  Rev. 
T.  L.  Kinkead,  then  supervisor  of 
Catholic  Charities,  and  the  "abso- 
lutely impracticable"  section  of  the 
charter  which  "would  have  created 
chaos"  was  drawn  by  a  lawyer  in 
active  practice  who  holds  the  chair 
in  the  department  of  law  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  who  has  given 
special  attention  to  legislation  con- 
cerning children.  We  had  ad- 
vocated, even  in  the  earliest  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Children's 
Coiirt  to  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, and,  therefore,  welcomed  and 
supported  the  amendments  passed 
by  the  Legislature  last  year.  We 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  the 
original  plan  was  impracticable,  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  is  necessarily  speculative, 
as  it  was  never  put  to  the  test. 
What  is  certain  is  that  for  over  six 
months  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
law  were  not  carried  out,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  delay  being 
placed  by  the  magistrates  upon  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  ready 
the  court  room. 

We  do  not  happen  to  know  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  age  of 
consent  was  raised  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years,  but  Mr.  Gerry's  con- 
fession that  before  this  change  was 
made  the  "law  was  enforced  with 
vigor  by  our  societies."  while  since 
then  "not  half  a  dozen  convictions 
have  been  had,"  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  other  hands.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Gerry  attempts  to 
place    the    blame    upon    the    grand 
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juries  and  the  petit  juries,  citing  one 
instance  in  which  a  grand  jury  failed 
to  do  its  duty  even  where  the  facts 
were  fully  presented.  It  might  be 
interesting  for  those  who  advocate 
the  higher  age  of  consent  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  number  of 
actual  cases  presented  by  \he  so- 
cieties and  thrown  out  by  the  juries 
on  such  grounds,  comparing  these 
with  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  facts  are  not  "fully  presented," 
and  in  which  the  failure  is,  there- 
fore, due  to  the  prosecuting  agency. 
"Injudicious  tinkering"  by  per- 
sons having  "little  if  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject"  with 
"chaotic  results"  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended. We  invite  the  careful  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter  to  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Penal  Code,  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  the  statutes,  includ- 
ing the  City  Charter,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  not  considerable 
chaos  and  considerable  experimental 
legislation  to  be  found  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  in  relation  to  children; 
laws,  which  as  Mr.  Gerry  assured 
the  Legislature  a  few  years  ago, 
were  formed  mainly  upon  his» 
recommendation.  A  thorough  over- 
hauling of  all  these  laws  to  remove 
their  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions is  greatly  needed.  We 
share  with  Mr.  Gerry  in  insisting 
that  amendments  should  be  drawn 
by  those  who  have  practical  knowl- 
edge and  who  are  free  from  any 
uncontrollable  desire  to  foist  untried 
experiments  upon  the  statute  books, 
or  to  provide  lucrative  places  for 
zealous  partisans  of  "scientific 
charity."  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  share  his  profound  veneration 
'for    the    "present    system"    which 


"needs  no  improvement  and  no  in- 
jection of  'reform'  whatever." 


«  « 
« 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  the  Board 
received  and  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Deaf  in  the 
matter  of  the  investigation  into  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf  Mutes,  against 
which  charges  had  been  preferred 
by  Comptroller  Grout  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  reorganization  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  discontin- 
uance of  business  relations  between 
the  trustees  and  the  institution,  the 
liquidation  of  existing  indebtedness, 
and  the  retirement  of  interest-bear- 
ing building  certificates;  also,  a 
more  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
charges  for  maintenance,  instruc- 
tion, and  clothing  of  all  pupils 
charged  to  the  public,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  better  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing, proper  check§  upon  the  supply 
of  clothing  furnished  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  the  better  organization 
of  the  charitable  side  of  the  work,  in 
order  that  proper  care  may  be  se- 
cured for  pupils  when  away  from 
the  school. 

The  Board  further  recommended 
that  the  suggested  reorganization  of 
the  institution  be  accomplished 
within  three  months,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  carry  out  the  re- 
(juirements  all  further  public  sup- 
port should  be  withdrawn. 

The  history  of  the  State  Board's 
recommendation  was  this:  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Lechtrecker  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  Comptroller  Grout's 
charges,  and  submitted  his  findings 
to  the  State  Board,  which  referred 
them  in  turn  to  a  committee  consist- 
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ing  of  Commissioners  Aldrich, 
Michael  J.  Scanlan,  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith.  This  committee  held  two 
hearings  in  New  York  City,  at 
which  all  parties  were  represented, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
admitted  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lech- 
trecker's  report.  Comptroller  Grout 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  action 
would  soon  be  taken  by  his  depart- 
ment affecting  other  New  York  in- 
stitutions. 


their  confidence  in  the  present   in- 
cumbent. 


*  * 

* 


♦  ■ 


A  positive  stand  was  taken  last 
week  by  Mr.  William  Williams, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
when  he  excluded  from  Ellis  Island 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Berkemeier  of  the 
Lutheran  Mission  for  Immigrants. 
The  Commissioner  alleged  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkemeier  was  in  the 
habit  of  preventing  recently  arrived 
girls  from  meeting  their  friends 
and  of  compelling  them  to  accept! ' 
employment  against  their  will  with 
people  who  had  previously  directed 
him  to  secure  servants.  Instances 
were  cited  in  detail,  the  Commis- 
sioner asserting: 

"Your  boarding-house  rates  range 
from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day  per 
person.  This  is  business,  not 
charity.  .  The  time  has  come  when 
I  propose  to  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  true  missionaries,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  at  Ellis  Island, 
and  the  boarding-house  runners 
who,  parading  under  false  colors, 
are  for  that  reason  the  most  danger- 
ous people  to  whom  an  immigrant 
may  be  turned  over." 

The  mission  was  founded  by  the 
father  of  the  present  pastor  twenty* 
seven  years  ago  under  the  patronagd 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Churches 
of  America.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  expressed 


In  accepting  his  nomination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  New  York,  Governor  Odell  stated 
that  he  stood  on  his  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  institutions  and  chari- 
ties of  the  state.  His  position  was 
given  at  length  in  an  address  at 
Dobb's  Ferry,  already  published  in 
Charities.  In  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance, Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor,  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  unfortunates  confined  in  our 
state  institutions  must  be  preserved 
from  the  evils  of  partisan  control. 
Unequivocally  approving  the  plat- 
form of  my  party  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  the  great  state  in- 
stitutions, it  is  my  purpose,  so  far 
as  my  influence  or  my  authority  may 
extend,  to  be  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing principles:  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  institutions,  I  shall 
seek  the  advice  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  philanthropic  men  and  women 
of  high  character  in  this  state  who 
have  given  so  freely  of  their  time 
and  means  to  the  care  and  uplifting 
of  the  unfortunates. 

"In  the  actual  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institutions,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  substitute  philanthropic 
management  for  partisan  or  bureau- 
cratic control,  with  such  alert  and 
intelligent  supervision  as  shall  pre- 
vent extravagance  or  any  other 
abuse,  and  shall,  through  co-opera- 
tion with  the  managers,  assist  in 
making  the  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  of  the  state 
practical  and  eflScient  models  of  their 
kind.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  state 
institutions  should  be  managed  by 
individual   boards,    non-partisan    in 
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character  and  representative  o£ 
the  state's  best  citizenship,  as  well 
as  of  its  diversified  interests,  subject 
to  the  central  supervision  I  have  in- 
dicated. This  system  of  govern- 
mental checks  and  balances  is  one 
approved  by  experience. 

"By  this  philanthropic  manage- 
ment, the  institutions  would  gain  re- 
Hef  from  the  undesirable  routine 
likely  to  be  imposed  by  a  paid  bureau 
of  absolute  control  (of  necessity 
more  or  less  mechanical  in  its  opera- 
tions), and,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  would  be  kept  in  con- 
stant and  closer-  touch  with  the 
people. 

"While  demanding  every  reason- 
able economy  of  expenditure,  I 
shall  not  for  a  moment  encourage 
any  niggardly  policy  in  the  care  of 
the  unfortunate.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
prevent  inordinate  profit  in  state 
printing,  I  shall  oppose  the  scandal- 
ous payment  of  attorneys*  fees  from 
the  state  treasury  to  members  of  the 
state  Legislature,  and  endeavor  to 
secure  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
partisan  employees  in  various 
branches  of  the  state  government 
rather  than  allow  the  insane  to  be 
housed  in  three-story,  non-fireproof 
structures  (while  other  progressive 
countries  are  everywhere  adopting 
the  more  economical  two-story  cot- 
tage system),  or  permit  the  un- 
fortunate wards  of  the  state  to  be  de- 
prived of  such  simple  articles  of  diet 
as  potatoes  and  eggs." 


Poor,  under  the  plan  of  close  co- 
operation between  those  societies 
which  has  been  described  in  Chari- 
ties by  Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 
Aside  from  his  valuable  experience 
in  the  service  of  the  State  Board, 
Mr.  Ufford  was  secretary  of  the 
Local  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  and  was  secretary  for  a 
brief  period  of  the  Committee  on 
Dependent  Children  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  In  opening 
the  discussion  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Bishop  on  "The  New  Move- 
ment in  Charity"  at  the  Second  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities, 
Mr.  Ufford  showed  that  he  fully 
appreciates  the  distinct,  although  not 
antagonistic,  aims  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P. 
and  the  C.  O.  S.  movements.  The 
closing  paragraph  of  his  address 
on  that  occasion,  if  not  exactly  ac- 
curate prophecy  so  far  as  the  city 
in  which  he  is  now  to  work  is  con- 
cerned, at  least  shows  that  Mr.  Uf- 
ford thoroughly  understands  the 
dangers  which  will  need  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  form  of  the 
union  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  execu- 
tive officer.  The  workings  of  the 
new  plan,  as  we  have  hitherto 
pointed  out,  will  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  interest  in  other  cities. 


«  « 
« 


•  « 


Mr.  Walter  S.  Ufford,  superin- 
tendent of  inspection  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities,  ha& , 
been  appointed  general  secretary  of 
the  Baltimore  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  of  the  Association  for 
Im^oving    the    Condition    of    the 


By  the  decision  of  a  city  magis- 
trate, under  a  clause  of  the  new 
charter  of  Greater  New  York,  a 
grandfather  has  been  held  liable  to 
provide  support  for  his  nine  months* 
old  grandson.  This  is  the  first  case 
of  the  kind  decided  in  New  York, 
and  so  far  as  is  known,  in  this  coun- 
try. The  action  was  taken  under 
the  section  of  the  new  charter  by 
which  relatives  of  the  destitute  and 
disabled  are  compelled,  when  aWe, 
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to  support  them — a  clause  seemingly 
unknown  and  unnoticed  by  lawyers 
in  general. 

Mrs.  Annie  Blauvelt  received 
$3  a  week  at  the  Department  of 
Charities  for  one  year  from  her 
husband  Joseph.  Blauvelt  was  em- 
ployed by  a  life  insurance  company, 
but  resigned  his  position  in  Septem- 
ber and  left  the  city,  timing  his  de- 
parture with  fatherly  solicitude  at 
the  expiration  of  hi§  bond.  Joseph's 
father,  James  F.  Blauvelt,  is  the 
person  against  whom  the  action  was 
commenced.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
countenanced  his  son  in  the  deser- 
tion of  wife  and  baby.  The  mother 
is  said  to  a  respectable  young 
woman  who  can  support  herself,  but 
not  the  child.  As  the  father  could 
tiot  be  reached,  the  child  would  have 
become  a  public  charge  had  not  the 
grandparent  been  forced  to  con- 
tribute to  its  support.  The  case 
against  the  latter  was  made  out  and 
sent  to  the  corporation  counsel 
October  6.  Three  days  later  it  was 
tried  in  the  Second  District  City 
Magistrates'  Court  before  Judge 
Leroy  B.  Crane,  who  placed  Mr. 
Blauvelt  under  bonds  to  pay  the 
$3  per  week  to  support  his  grand- 


son-. 


The  Child-saving  League  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  was  revived  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago.  It  is 
purposed  to  prepare  amendments  to 
existing  laws  for  submission  to  the 
next  Legislature  which  will  meet  in 
January.  Judge  R.  S.  Tuthill  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Mrs.  Lucy  L. 
Flower,  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Davies,  state 
factory  inspector,  Mr.  George  P. 
Thompson  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bick- 
tiell,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 


Bureau  of  Associated  Charities, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bodine,  superintendent 
of  the  Compulsory  Education  De- 
partment, and  others  are  actively  in- 
terested. The  League  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  three  improve- 
ments.   These  are: 

(i)  Children  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  before  be- 
ing permitted  to  take  employment, 
to  pass  a  simple  educational  test. 

(2)  Children  under  sixteen  to  be 
prohibited  from  night  work. 

(3)  The  system  of  affidavits  by 
which  children  under  sixteen  .are 
permitted  to  take  employment  to  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  and  pre- 
vent certain  evils  which  have  grown 
up  under  the  present  law. 

A  legislative  committee  of  nine 
members  will  undertake  the  active 
labor  of  preparing  the  amendments. 


The  resignation  of  Mr.  Lispenard 
Stewart  as  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  Prisons, 
which  was  presented  on  September 
II,  has  been  made  public.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  originally  appointed  by 
Governor  Morton  in  1895,  when 
the  prison  commissioners  were  un- 
salaried. On  the  reorganization  of 
the  Board  two  years  ago,  in  accord- 
ance with  Governor  Odell's  recom- 
mendation, he  accepted  the  paid 
position  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  which  the  other  members  are  the 
State  Treasurer  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons.  The  promise 
that  $10,000  annually  would  be 
saved  by  this  reorganization  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 


• 


Simmons  College  opened  last 
week  in  Boston  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  students.     The  college 
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was  established  by  the  will  of  the 
late  John  Simmons  of  Boston,  as  an 
institution  in  which  instruction  in 
such  branches  of  the  sciences,  arts, 
and  industries  could  be  given  as 
would  best  enable  women  to  earn  an 
independent  livelihood.  The  plan 
of  instruction  provides  for  three 
classes  of  students;  a  complete 
course  of  four  years,  a  shorter 
technical  course,  and  Saturday  and 
evening  classes  for  those  unable  to 
attend  the  regular  sessions.  A 
course  in  household  economics  is 
opened  this  year,  designed  for 
women  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  take  charge  of  institutions 
and  social  settlements,  and  for 
teaching  the  subject  of  household 
arts  and  sciences.  Secretarial 
courses  will  give  instruction  pre- 
paratory to  work  as  private  secre- 
taries, registrars,  or  office  assistants. 
The  preparation,  it  is  said,  will  also 
be  of  value  to  women  desiring  to 
enter  the  civil  service.  Library  and 
science  courses  have  also  been  ar- 
ranged, and  others  will  be  added 
in  subsequent  years.  As  yet  aid  to 
students  without  means  is  only  af- 
forded through  scholarships  cover- 
ing the  remission  of  tuition,  but 
other  plans  are  contemplated. 


«  « 


The  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency appointed  last  winter  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  has  organ- 
ized for  the  year's  work.  Mr. 
Howell  S.  Stull  of  Trenton,  trustee 
of  the  State  Home  for  Girls,  was 
elected  permanent  chairman,  and 
Dr.  William  H'.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  secretary.  Chief  of 
Police  Murphy  of  Jersey  City  made 
an  address  at  the  meeting  for  or- 
ganization on  the  advisability  of  a 


separate  court,  or  a  separate  session 
of  the  regular  court,  for  juvenile 
prisoners.  He  also  advocated  a 
separate  place  of  detention  for 
minor  prisoners  and  first  offenders. 
Dr.  Allen  was  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  directory  of  chil- 
dren's care  agencies  of  the  state^ 
and  Mr.  N.  M.  Maxson,  a  commit- 
tee to  suggest  amendments  to  the 
present  truancy  and  *  compulsory 
education  laws.  A  further  com- 
mittee  will  arrange  for  the  publica- 
tion of  criminal  laws  relating  to 
children. 


«  « 
« 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
for  Civic  Co-operation  will  be  held 
at  the  City  Club,  19  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  the 
evening  of  October  21.  The  meet- 
ing is  the  result  of  a  movement 
started  some  time  ago  with  the  ob- 
ject of  .  promoting  co-operation 
among  the  social,  educational,  and 
charitable  societies  and  institutions 
of  the  city. 


«  « 
« 


Prison  Sunday,  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, falls  this  year  on  October 
26.*  Any  clergyman  desiring  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  should  apply 
to  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion, 135  East  Fifteenth  Street,. 
New  York  City. 


The  fourth  conference  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Hospital  Superintend- 
ents of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  being  held  this  week  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  are  "The  Relation  of  the 
Hospital  to  the  Body  Politic/' 
"Hospital  Organization,**  "Dispen- 
sary Service/'  and  "Hospital  Con- 
struction/* 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 


It  was  a  characteristic  remark  of 
Carlyle,  "If  you  are  going  any- 
where you  must  start  from  where 
you  are." 

This  the  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  is  going  to 
do  in  New  York.  It  has  begun  its 
work  with  a  study  of  existing  con- 
ditions, A  plan  of  research  is  being 
worked  out  under  a  committee  on 
statistics,  of  which  Prof.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University 
is  chairman. 

Arrangements  for  lectures  are 
progressing  satisfactorily,  with  the 
commendation  of  workers  in  the  so- 
cial and  religious  field.  The  halls  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  auditoriums  of 
the  large  institutional  churches,, 
and  the  meeting-rooms  in  the  vari- 
ous settlements,  have  all  been  freely 
oflfered  to  the  Committee  for  lec- 
tures. These  will  begin  this  month. 
Mothers'  Meetings  and  Girls'  Clubs 
will  be  addressed  by  women  physi- 
cians, and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  secure  lecturers  in  Italian 
and  Yiddish.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  arrange  for  lectures  in 
its  lecture  course,  after  the  holi- 
days. Dr.  Leipziger,  who  has  this 
matter  in  charge  said  that  if  he  had 
but  four  lectures  at  his  disposal  he 
would  make  this  one  of  them.  At 
the  New  York  Normal  College,  the 
president,  Dr.  Hunter,  will  arrange 
for  lectures  before  the  2,800  young 
women  who  are  students  in  that  in- 
stitution. The  students  will  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  will  take 
notes  and  review  them.  Dr. 
Hunter  says  that  the  matter  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the 
young  women  themselves  and  for 
the  homes  from  which  thev  come. 


Arrangements  have  now  been 
made  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  and  the  Tenement-house 
Department,  whereby  the  Commit- 
tee may  make  use  of  the  facts  in 
their  possession.  These  Depart- 
ments have  shown  the  greatest 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  every 
way,  using  facilities  for  acquiring 
information  which  a  private  com- 
mittee cannot  have  at  its  command. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  has 
accepted  some  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
which  have  been  submitted  to  it, 
and  they  will  soon  be  printed  for 
gratuitous  circulation. 

The  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  pres- 
ent under  the  care  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  have  been 
visited  by  a  trained  nurse,  and  a 
visitor  has  also  been  engaged  by 
the  Committee.  The  note-book  of 
both  visitor  and  nurse  contain  al- 
ready much  interesting  information, 
which  will  be  made  public  through 
Charities. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building.  This  course 
will  treat  the  various  aspects  of  the 
disease  and  will  be  especially  in- 
tended for  charity,  church,  and 
other  philanthropic  workers. 

The  movement  for  the  prevention 
of  consumption  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing hearty  endorsement  on  the 
part  of  medical  papers,  the  daily 
press,  and  physicians  in  general. 
They  look  upon  the  plans  of 
the  Committee  as  practical  and 
certain  to  produce  good  results. 
With  the  aid  of  an  increasing  public 
sentiment,  the  best  skill  and  wisdom 
of  medical  science,  and  the  support 
of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
public*,  it  is  certain  that  the  aim  of 
the  Committee  "to  lower  the  death- 
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rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  to  lessen  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tress attributable  to  this  particular 
disease"  will  be  attained. 


FUEL  FOR  THE  POOR. 


It  is  good  news  for  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  poor,  that  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  ended,  and  that 
an  impartial  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  in- 
vestigate the  grievances  of  the 
miners.  Active  steps  were^  taken 
the  past  week  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  northern  states  to  meet  any 
additional  demands  upon  charitable 
agencies  and  societies  growing  out 
of  thQ  fuel  shortage. 

Interest  in  this  regard  in  New 
York  has  centered  about  the  distri- 
bution of  wood  from  the  city"  dumps 
of  the  Department  of  Street  Clean- 
ing, and  the  distribution  of  coal  at 
cost  from  agencies  established 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  coal 
operators  and  local  dealers. 

The  work  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  in  arranging  for  the 
distribution  of-  wood  and  other 
rubbish  fit  for  fuel  from  the  city 
dumps  has  met  with  cordial  ap- 
proval. Commissioner  Woodbury 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  newspaper  comment  has 
been  appreciative.  'The  two  daily 
distributions  have  worked  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  "and  after  the  coal 
famine  is  over  the  scheme  may  be 
continued,  as  the  work  of  the  last 
few  days  has  shown  that  many  tons 
of  combustible  material  are  thrown 
upon  the  dumps  daily."  An 
average  of  i,4CXi  people  a  day  have 
applied  at  the  stations — ^as  high  as 
2,000  in  a  single  day — eighty  per 
cent  of  whom,  it  is  estimated,  are 


foreigners.  Scenes  both  picturesque 
and  pathetic  have  resulted. 

Similar  steps  have  been  taken  by 
Mr.  William  I.  Nichols,  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, to  utilize  the  wood  at  the 
dumps  in  that  borough. 

A  well-planned  system  of  co- 
operation was  effected  in  Boston  be- 
tween the  Associated  Charities,  •  the 
Mayor's  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
local  coal  companies. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  Chaktmes 
a  statement  of  practical  substitutes 
for  coal  was  given  out.  Since  that 
time  a  representative  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  made  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  bricks  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes,  a 
matter  which  has  received  consid- 
erable attention  from  the  press.  A 
fair  trial  proved  a  success.  The 
process  is  simple.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  a  stock  of  a  dozen  dry  terra 
cotta  bricks,  such  as  are  used  in  fire- 
proof buildings.  Place  the  bricks 
in  a  receptacle  which  will  not  leak, 
pour  over  sufficient  kerosene  oil  to 
cover  the  bricks,  and  let  them  soak 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 
After  soaking,  the  bricks  can  be 
lightly  rolled  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  placed  in  an  ordinary  cooking 
sfove  or  grate,  and  then  lighted.  A 
brick  will  absorb  alK)ut  one  pint  of 
oil,  and  burn  one-half  hour,  mak- 
ing a  large  bright  blaze  and  throw- 
ing out  a  great  deal  of  heat.  When 
the  oil  is  burned  out  of  the  brick, 
remove  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
to  cool,  and  place  another  brick  in 
the  stove.  The  bricks  which  are 
thus  removed  may,  when  cold,  be 
put  in  the  oil  again,  and  used  in- 
definitely. A  good  substantial  meal 
for  eight  persons  was  prepared  and 
cooked  on  the  fire  of  two  bricks, 
and  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
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GIFTS   AND   BEQUESTS. 


MANAGERS    OF    INSTITUTIONS    ARB    REQUESTED 
TO  SEND    NOTICES   FOR   INSERTION. 


GIFTS. 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Colburn,  Hopedale,  Mass  : 
Milford  Hospital,  Mass.,  $10,000. 

Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  New  York 
City :  All  Anf^els*  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  City,  equipped  summer 
home,  near  Hamburg,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y..  for  use  in  the  church's  charitable 
work,  especially  that  of  the  fresh-air  fund. 

Mrs.  Aletta  M.  Hageman  and  Mrs.  E. 
Augusta  Grionel,  Passaic,  N.  J.:  General 
Hospital  of  Passaic,  forty-five  city  lots 
valued  at  $22,500. 

BEQUESTS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  New  York  City  :  Be- 
quests to  New  York  institutions  and  soci- 
eties: St.  Luke's  Hospital,  $20,000;  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  $5,000;  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$5,000 ;  Charity  Organization  Society, 
$2,000 ;  New  York  Home  for  Intemperate 
Men,  $2,000;  Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged, 
$2,000 ;  the  Sheltering  Arms,  $2,000,  and 
St.  Luke's  Home,  $2,000. 

Francis  Dugi^n,  New  York  City  :  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  $2,000 ;  Hospital  of 
the  Little  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  $2,000. 

J.  W.  Cummings,  Fall  River,  Mass.: 
Working  Boys'  Home,  Boston,  $2,000;  $500 
each  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Rox- 
bury;  Home  for  Destitute  Catholic  Children, 
Boston,  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Boston. 

Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales,  Boston  :  Bequests 
to  Boston  institutions  :  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  $10,000 ;  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  $1,000;  Children's  Hospital,  $1,000.. 

The  late  Mary  Williams  and  Abigail 
Osgood  (joint  will)  of  Salem,  Mass.:  Salem 
Hospital,  $1,000 ;  Carpenter  Street  Home 
for  Orphan  Children,  $300. 


Civil  Service  Examinations. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAM- 
INATION  will  be  held  on  October  as.    A  blaok 
application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminer, btate  Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Among  the  positions  announced  are  the  following : 

Assistant  superintendent.  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Re- 
formatories for  Women.  Open  to  women  only.  $^ 
to  |i,ooo  and  maintenance.  Subjects  of  examination 
and  relative  weights :  Laws  relating  10  the  institutions, 
I ;  institution  management  and  discipline,  3 ;  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  housekeeping,  a  ;  letterwnting,  i ;  ex- 
perience, education,  and  personal  qualifications,  3. 

Trained  nurse.  State  Hospitals  and  Institutions. 
Open  to  men  and  women,  faj;  to  $50  per  month  and 
maintenance.  Candidates  must  be  graauates  of  a  slate 
or  general  hospital  training  school.  This  examination 
IS  intended  to  provide  a  list  of  eligibles  for  positions  of 
trained  nurse,  chief  nurse,  and  hospital  matron  Jn  the 
various  state  hospitals  and  institutions.  Subjects  of 
examination  and  relative  weights :  Practical  questions 
on  nursing,  preparation  of  medical  and  surgical  sup- 
plies, etc..  7  ;  experience  ani  education,  3. 


Weelciy  Report  on  Tuiwrculosls  in 
New  Yoric  City. 

By  tht  courtesy  of  the  Fej^istrar  of  the  Board  oj 
Health  it  will  be  possible  to  publish  each  week  a  state- 
ment o/ the  new  cases  0/  consumption  reported  and  0/ 
the  dieaths  occurring/rom  this  cause. 


PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY.— Week  ending  October  zz. 


New.  Cases  reported 

DeatlM  from  consumption... 

Deaths  from  all  causes 

PercenUge   of   mortality 
caused  oy  consumption .... 


Total. 

Males. 

93 
561 

Z6.58 

SI  10 

Z080 

13.80 

Fe- 
males. 


56 
5«9 

"0-79 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  lines  or  mpre 
without  display^  10  cents  a  line. 
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'ANTED.— Copies  of  the  Second  Naiional  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  held  in 
1876  and  the  Seventh  National  Conference 
held  in  1880.  A  copy  of  Gurteen's  Handbook  on 
Charity  Organization  would  J>e  exchanged  for  either 
of  the  above,  or  a  bound  copy  of  the  latest  completed 
volume  of  Charitibs. 


NOTICE- IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  Life  Members,  Patrons  and  Annual 
Members,  that  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
will  be  held  in  the  Trustees*  Room  of  the  United 
Charities  Building,  105  East  aad  Street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York,  on  October  ao,  iQoa,  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  p.  M..  for  the  purpose  of  electiog^a 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  coming  year,  and  toe 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  election  of  Officers  and  other  routine 
business  will  be  held  immediately  after  the  annual 
meeting. 


Elections  and  Appointments. 


MISS  B.  LEGGETT  has  been  appointed  head- 
worker  at  the  Friendly  Aid  House  of  New 
York.  Durinir  the  past  summer  she  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement 
in  Chicago.  Miss  Leggett  is  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  in  the  Uniunan  Church  and  gave  up  her 
ministerial  duties  to  enter  social  work. 


Mr.  RussbllJ.  Wilbur  has  been  elected  head  resi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement  in 
Chicago.  He  succeeds  Mr.  William  Hard,  who  will 
remain  in  the  Settlement  as  a  resident.  Mr.  Wilbur 
has  been  serving  as  city  missionary  for  the  Episcopal 
Ctiurch. 

At  thb  annual  msbtinc  of  the  Kingsley  House 
Association  of  Pittsburg  the  following  directors  were 
elected  :  Misb  Alice  Holdship,  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Mason,  Jr., 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Black,  Miss  Minnie  Sellers,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Rafferty,  Mr.  C.  E.  E.  Childers,  Mr  W.  S  Kuhn.  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Guffey,  Rev.  J.  R.  Wightman,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Miller,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Mr.  H.  D.  W.  BnffUsh, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Reed,  Mr.  R.  D.  McGonigle  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dil  worth.  The  directors  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  Mr.  H.  D.  W.  English  •  vice-president,  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Guffey;  secretary.  Miss  Alice  Holdship 
treasurer,  Mr.  D.  A.  Reed. 


IN    TlXl^    MUM^KRi 
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P*11I  II.— CoKJUCAL  COMDITl    K. 

By  Lilian  Brandt. 

On  another  page  Chari- 
'  TIES  presents  an  inter- 
view with  Mr,  Edgar  J. 
■  Levey,  who  was  Deputy  Controller 
of  New  York  City  when  the  re- 
forms in  the  subsidy  system  were 
made  in  1899.  Controller  Coler 
made  no  secret  of  the  active  part 
taken  by  his  first  deputy  in  in- 
augurating and  carrying  out  these 
reforms,  and  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  he  then  gained,  not 
only  with  the  financial,  but  with  the 
charitable  and  administrative  fea- 
tures of  the  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions, gives  peculiar  value  to 
his  personal  views  on  certain  ques- 
tions now  before  the  public.     Mr. 
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Levey  is  not  now  in  public  office, 
but  his  interest  in  charitable  affairs 
has  in  no  respect  diminished. 

We  reproduce  also,  for  its  bear- 
ing on  the  present  situation,  some 
pertinent  paragraphs  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  three  years  ago.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the 
general  principle  that  movement  in 
New  York  City  should  he  away 
from  public  subsidies,  not  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  them.  If  the 
recent  attack  upon  the  Deaf  Mutes 
Institution  had  been  a  part  of  a 
plan  for  transferring  either  to  pub- 
lic institutions  or  to  strictly  private 
agencies  work  which  is  now  done 
by  private  institutions  at  public  ex- 
pense, there  would  have  been  many 
to  sympathize  with  it;  although 
such  changes  of  policy  can  usually 
he  brought  about  rather  more  easily 
by  other  methods.  When  this  at- 
tack, however,  is  followed  closely 
by  propositions  to  appropriate 
money  to  a  distinctly  religious  hody 
for  rescue  work ;  to  increase  the  per 
capita  rate  to  a  single  institution 
for  children,  Jn  excess  of  the  rate 
to  other  institutions;  and  not  only 
to  increase  the  lump  appropriation 
to  one  of  the  class  called  by  Con- 
troller Coler  "miscellaneous  chari- 
ties," but  actually  to  make  up  the 
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arrearages  for  appropriations  which 
the  former  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  deliberately  decided 
not  to  make,  the  taxpayer  and  the 
friend  of  private  unsubsidized  char- 
ity is  left  in  bewilderment. 

It  is  said  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment has  not  assumed  responsibility 
for  all  of  these  claims ;  but  it  would 
hardly  seem  likely  that  they  would 
be  urged  formally  before  the  Board 
if  they  had  been  treated  as  sum- 
marily as  they  deserved  in  the  in- 
terview with  the  representative  of 
the  Department  which  usually  pre- 
cedes the  public  presentation  of  the 
claim,  and  if  in  such  interviews  the 
provisions  of  the  law  had  been  ex- 
plained. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
troller Grout  has  not  committed 
himself  to  all  the  views  expressed  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Potter,  printed  on 
another  page,  although  it  would  be 
unusual  for  a  subordinate  to  submit 
such  a  report  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  of  his  department. 

However  great  our  respects  for 
those  who  are  conducting  the  float- 
ing hospitals,  it  is  difficult  to  treat 
with  respect  or  patience  the  asser- 
tion quoted  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  law  "provides"  for  $30,000  for 
this  charity,  but  that  they  have  not 
received  it.  What  the  law  provides 
is  that  the  whole  matter  of  pay- 
ments to  private  institutions  shall 
be  in  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities,  regardless  of  any  par- 
ticular sum  named  in  the  charter 
of  4:he  institution,  in  the  city's 
charter,  or  elsewhere.  Under  the 
constitution  there  can  be  no  manda- 
tory legislation  on  this  sul)ject,  and 
the  Legislature  .  under  Senator 
Stranahan's  leadership  took  .  the* 
pains  to  pass  a  law.  to  make  it  clear 
that,  it  did  not  desire  to  enact  such 
legislation,    but    that,    on    the    con- 


trary, the  local  board  might  at  its 
pleasure  increase  or  decrease  such 
payments.  The  manner  in  which 
just  now  this  particular  grant  of 
home  rule  seems  likely  to  be  exer- 
cised is  well  calculated  to  call  fqrth 
from  the  ex-Senator  some  of  those 
humorously  sarcastic  remarks  with 
which,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Cities,  he  sometimes 
greeted  extravagant  demands  for 
home  rule. 

The  suggestion  that  the  per  capita 
rate  to  children's  institutions  should 
be  increased  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  provisions  is  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Levey's  counter  proposition 
that  the  deficit  from  '  this  source 
should  be  made  up  by  private  sub- 
scriptions. The  argument  for  an 
increase  in  the  rate  to  hospitals  is 
fallacious  in*  that  it  ignores  the 
original  charitable  character  of 
these  institutions  and  their  relations 
to  medical  education.  If,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
a  temporary  deficit  due  to  high  prices 
cannot  be  made  up  by  private,  con- 
tributions, this  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  public  spirit  and  our  reputa- 
tion for  philanthropy. 

Controller  Grout's  announced 
policy  of  reducing  appropriations 
to  correspond  with  the  sums  ob- 
tained from  private  sources,  is  one 
with  which  we  shall  express  more 
strongly  the  sympathy  which  we 
feel  whenever  it  is  put  f6rward  in 
the  concrete  form  of  the  city's 
budget. 

In  a  communication  to 
^cwc  ufe"*  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  re- 
commending expenditures  for  public 
baths,  comfort  stations,  small  parks, 
and  playgrounds!  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,    gave    utterance    to    a    plea 
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which  has  a  much  wider  urgency 
than  the  local  expenditures  with 
which  it  was  immediately  con- 
cerned. He  spoke  for  the  "develop- 
ment of  a  policy  of  attention  to  the 
amenities  of  civic  life — to  the  small 
matters  which  bespeak  in  municipal 
authorities  a  thoughtfulness  for  the 
comfort  of  citizens.  .  .  .  They  speak 
eloquently  of  the  concern  of  officials 
for  those  to  whom  ordinarily  the 
government  is  something  remote. 
"It  is  chiefly  through  such  instru- 
mentalities that  the  citizen  can  be 
made  to  feel  the  intimate  regard  for 
governmental  powers,  which  seem, 
when  obvious  to  all,  to  be  chieflv 
concerned  with  scarcely  understood 
restrictions  and  limitations  upon  the 
action  of  the  individual.  Moreover; 
these  instrumentalities  are  emi- 
nently educational — they  make  for 
good  citizenship,  for  better  morals, 
and  for  health." 

,  .  A  companv,  the  first  of 

To  Loan  •  1  •    j     '        iir' 

Monojf  Its  kmd  m  Mmnesota, 
••"  •  was  recently  organized  in 
Minneapolis,  to  do  business  under 
authority  of  a  law  passed  in  1895, 
to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
companies  designed  to  loan  money 
to  the  indigent.  Under  this  law  a 
company  cannot  commence  business 
until  it  has  been  authorized  and  its 
by-laws  approved  *  by  the  State 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
(now  the  Board  of  Control).  One 
of  the  five  directors  of  the  company 
must  be  a  member  or  a  person  desig- 
nated by  this  State  Board.  The 
borrowers  are  further  protected; 
the  interest  is  not  to  exceed  two  per 
cent  per  month;  the  expense  of  the 
examination  of  property  offered  for 
security  is  limited  to  one  dollar,  to 
be.  paid  only  in  case  the  loan  is 
actually  made;  other  charges  are 
limited   to  the  actual  expenses   of 


drawing  and  recording  the  papers; 
the  dividend  on  .the  capital  stock  is 
limited  to  six  per  cent  per  annum ; 
and  the  company  is  as  completely 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public 
examiner  as  are  the  savings  banks. 
The  Monthly  Instalment  Loan 
Company,  as  it  is  called,  continues 
a  business  established  twelve  years 
ago  to  provide  money  at  three  per 
cent  per  month  to  borrowers?  who 
otherwise  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
ten  per  cent  per  month.  The  legal 
rate  is  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  ex- 
cept for  loans  made  in  accordance 
with  this  law;  The  company  now 
further  reduces  the  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoids  the  disadvantages 
of  doing  business  illegally.  It  has 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $20,000,  but 
will  be  obliged,  during  the  winter, 
to  borrow  additional  amounts.  Its 
establishment  seems  fully  to  justify 
the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  in  their  successful  oppo^- 
sition  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  1889,  which,  had  it 
become  a  law,  would  have  nullified 
the  original  purpose  of  the  statute. 

undtr  Mayor  Low's  "talk"  on 
*B*Si*  ^^^  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  second  quarterly 
report  of  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Homer  Folks,  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  not  a  few  words  of  com- 
mendation from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  Mail  and  Express  declares 
the  report  one  "that  will  give  pleas- 
ure to  every  man  who  voted  for  re- 
form in  the  city  administration  last 
fall.  He  makes  no  accusations  dis- 
creditable to  his  predecessors.  But 
the  facts  and  figures  that  he  sets 
forth  show  that  even  the  helpless 
charges  of  the  city  did  not  escape 
suffering,  in  common  with  all  other 
classes  of  the  community,  from  the 
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W4  »  ^  r^  '/f  i:/r.i*rt^  ojic  l/jtj  bar- 
.^^  -^>-  i9/fn/pA  act  a  figia'c  S35,- 
v//  '  j;:'>^  t>.£3iri  trie  >.nr«t  bid- 
^ /r'^"  *'.''r>^  h'y7y.%  hsth  changed 
'*'*'%  .  ,  .  Ai  a  result  it  is 
*»viv  ;/Ar  v>r  f'yf  t}*e  fiVhX  time  in 
t/'>*7  y*^f%  if}  %^y  that  our  ptiUic 
*iY'4i)^y  )ttiUinUf/rm  arc  a  credit  to 

Ht^   4iiy/' 

"itnitjffwh  a*  New  York  City 
tA/^fk'U  '4^  wiuh  inr  charities  as  all 
O^i'  '/i>*i'f  <Mm'%  in  the  United  States 
'Mnl/uti'l/'  fcayn  the  Outlook,  "$5,- 
^I'lff/f'f^)  ^  y<*'Ar  <>"t  of  a  total  of  $10,- 
'>'>«V>'^>  ''><'  ^H  places  with  more 
Oj«ii  4,</j«>  i^roplc  -the  manner  in 
wIm<Ii  \\%  fliariticK  are  administered 
ift  '4  ni'n«'  than  onliuary  interest.  At 
Uu-  l>('i{innin|(  of  hiH  administration 
Uki^s  J;uHi«ry,  Mayor  I>ow  put  this 
'm\\y)\\i\\\i  c|q)artnicnt  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Ilc>rnc*r  l'V)lks,  who  had  for 
M'VfMrtl  ycaiK  l)ccn  tlic  secretary  of 
Uic»  Sffilc*  (  Imrilics  Aid  Association, 
(itwl  \\^i\  won  a  national  reputation 
jiinot^K  c»x|HMis  in  this  field.  Mr. 
loll^Ji  ^\Jl^»  h«)wcvcr,  something 
niotc»  \\\\\\\  an  export,  and  he  has 
<ivoic|c»<|  \\\c  \>csc\{\\\^  sin  of  this 
I  \i\r\'%  <'«>tUcMnpt  for  |x^pular  criti- 
« ifttn  hv  Ktvinjj  jKrsonal  attention 
<!♦  %^\v\\  «nj{^iestion  or  complaint 
\\vM  \m\^  tN^ttie  to  the  Oeivirtment 
\m\\\\  rtnv  <pinrtei\  pnnidoil  it  was 
nol  n\;ulo  nnotumonsly,  Mnny  of 
\\\v  roinplnintv.  tlie  C\^nimi<;S(ioneT 
!  <  pi  >t  I  ^,    hA\  0    proven    j^rouno  :cj;>  ; 


xooD  fUMiiliiinng  and  ie: 

change 
modcntai  i. 
iLal  have  bee:  > 
ChUiDoi  lar?  s:"r 
linee — 4t  zr 
food  snppk  r.: 
rz:-pac  c  rinceulratiGsi  of  all  coesei> 
tfrcs  in  c»nc  haqntaL  and  tbe  cxrc 
sk»  of  the  pbtn  of  boarding  t:. 
children  in  prrvate  families  instea 
of  attempdi^  to  care  for  them  ■: 
great  iustilulioDS, 

Notwithstanding     f  a  i  r 
crops  and  even  diSxU] 
on     the     part    of   fn::: 
growers  to  secure  laborers  to  a^ 
for   them,    outdoor    relief  has  h- 
creased  during  the  past  year  in  cer- 
tain   sections    of    California.    TIk 
Associated  Charities  of  Oakland  haj 
taken  the  matter  up.    Miss  C  Anit. 
Whitney  of   Oakland  has  outline 
four  lines  of  action  for  the  comiri 
year,   including  reform  in  outdo: 
relief,  work  toward  legislative  enc^ 
closer  co-operation,  and  efforts  f 
neighborhood    and     civic   improt^ 
ments.     At  a  recent  meeting  A.  ' 
Denison,  former  director  of  the  S 
ciety,    presented    statistics  shor- 
that  during  a  year  Alameda  Conr- 
alone  had  expended   over  $30,0^ 
for    the    relief    of    indigents  x 
supervisors'  orders.     The  total  e 
penses  for  the  year  in  behalf  c:  - 
digents,  including^  the  cost  of  -- ' 
tenance    of    the    receiving  h^^- 
and    count)'    infirmary,    had  '"^ 
more  than  four  times  that  zr.-' 
The   annual   average   for  r^    ' 
seven  years  has  been  SSj.olt 
remedial     measures     Mr.    EV^" 
suggested   that    candidare5  : ' 
ofiSce  of  county  ckik  l«  r>if^ 
kcq>  alpfaahetica]  lists  of  o.^  ' 
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that  the  Associated  Charities  may 
promptly  call  the  attention  of  the 
supervisors  to  any  impostors,  and 
that  the  supervisors  be  pledged  to 
grant  rclfef  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Associated  Charities.  A 
uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  was 
urged,  by  which  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  indigents 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
\^ould  be  possible,  together  with  the 
constitution  of  a  state  board  of 
charities  with  power  to  investigate 
the  expenditure  for  poor  relief 
throughout  the  state. 

,  -  An  interesting  side  light 
Jtwiiii  has  been  thrown  on 
"*  *  '  Secretary,  Hay's  note  to 
the  Powers  by  a  statement  made  by 
Major  Evans-Gordon,  M.  P.,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Alien  Immigration,  who  has  just 
returned  after  a  two  months'  inves- 
tigation in  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Roumania.  "It  is  a  perfectly 
just  statement,"  he  says,  "of  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  exodus  of  Jews 
from  that  countrv,  and  it  will  have 
moral,  if  not  concrete,  results.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
Roumanian  is  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Rouma- 
nian emigration  to  America  has 
been  very  thoroughly  sifted  by 
several  influential  Jewish  so- 
cieties. This,  coupled  with  your 
immigration  laws  and  the  fact 
that  a  man  must  have  a  fair  amount 
of  money  even  to  get  to  New  York, 
insures  your  getting  the  cream  of 
the  emigrants.  The  Russian  ques- 
tion is  a  more  serious  problem  for 
America,  both  as  regards  number 
and  the  class  of  people  involved. 
You  must  remember  that  Roumania 
has  only  about  250,000  Jews,  while 


Warsaw  alone  probably  has  a 
Jewish  population  of  300,000. 

"Speaking  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  sooner  or  later,  England  will 
have  to  adopt  restrictive  legislation 
of  some  sort.  Quite  apart  from  the 
Jewish  side  of  the  question,  I  be-^ 
lieve  it  will  be  found  that  England 
has  long  been  made  a  dumping: 
ground,  not  only  for  all  the  paupers 
but  for  the  criminals  and  undesira- 
ble persons  of  all  Europe. 

"The  police  of  Paris  and  other 
Continental  cities  told  me  frankly 
that  when  they  want  to  export  a 
suspected  person  against  whom 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  se- 
cure a  conviction,  they  send  him 
to  England;  it  is  so  much  nearer 
and  cheaper  than  America  and  there 
are  absolutely  no  restrictions  upon 
his  landing.  Of  course,  America 
gets  numerically  a  large  share  of 
European  emigrants,  but,  consider- 
ing America's  vastly  larger  area 
and  population,  the  United  King- 
dom is  much  the  worse  off." 


Merit 
Syttem  in 


Governor   Yates   of   Illi-^ 
nois     has     appointed     a. 

Mtem  In  ,  • 

niinoit.  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  appointment  of 
employees  of  institutions  in  other 
states.  The  commission  will  alsa 
consider  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
a  central  board  of  control  as  a  possi- 
ble substitute  for  separate  boards  of 
trustees.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission are:  Dr.  William  Jayne  of 
Chicago,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities;  E.  J.  Murphy, 
warden  of  the  State  Prison  at 
JoHet;  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Watertown;  Zina  R.  Carter  of  Chi- 
cago; Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  president 
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laxness    and    neglect,    if    nothing 
worse,  of  Tammany  officials." 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  points, 
out  that  "under  the  former  regime 
measures  of  economy  in  the  effort 
to  keep  down  the  budget  for  politi- 
cal effect  went  so  far  as  to  cut  off 
adequate  food  rations  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  of  the  city  institu- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
travagant contracts  permitted  seri- 
ous waste  of  money,  one  bid  hav- 
ing been  accepted  at  a  figure  $35,- 
Goo  higher  than  the  lowest  bid. 
Commissioner  Folks  has  changed 
all  this.  ...  As  a  result  it  is 
now  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  to  say  that  our  public 
charity  institutions  are  a  credit  to 
the  city." 

"Inasmuch  as  New  York  City 
spends  as  much  for  charities  as  all 
the  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
combined/'  says  the  Outlook,  "$5,- 
000,000  a  year  out  of  a  total  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  all  places  with  more 
than  4,000  people — the  manner  in 
which  its  charities  are  administered 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  administration 
last  January,  Mayor  Low  put  this 
important  department  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
and  had  won  a  national  reputation 
among  experts  in  this  field.  Mr. 
Folks  was,  however,  something 
more  than  an  expert,  and  he  has 
avoided  the  besetting  sin  of  this 
class — contempt  for  popular  criti- 
cism— ^by  giving  personal  attention 
to  every  suggestion  or  complaint 
that  has  come  to  the  Department 
from  any  quarter,  provided  it  was 
not  made  anonymously.  Many  of 
the  complaints,  the  Commissioner 
reports,    have    proyen    groundless; 


but  their  investigation  has  thrown 
new  light  upon  conditions  and  led 
to  improvements.  But  these  changes 
have  been  merely  incidental  to 
much  larger  ones  that  have  been  in- 
augurated." The  Outlook  lays  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  three — ^the  im- 
provement in  the  food  supply,  the 
rapid  concentration  of  all  consump- 
tives in  one  hospital,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  of  boarding  tiny 
children  in  private  families  instead 
of  attempting  to  care  for  them  in 
great  institutions. 

outdoor      Notwithstanding      fair 
Reiiof  in     crops  and  even  difficulty 

California.  ^  ^,  ^        r      r     *^ 

on  the  part  of  fruit 
growers  to  secure  laborers  to  care 
for  them,  outdoor  relief  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  California.  The 
Associated  Charities  of  Oakland  has 
taken  the  matter  up.  Miss  C.  Anita 
Whitney  of  Oakland  has  outlined 
four  lines  of  action  for  the  coming 
year,  including  reform  in  outdoor 
relief,  work  toward  legislative  ends, 
closer  co-operation,  and  efforts  for 
neighborhood  and  civic  improve- 
ments. At  a  recent  meeting  A.  A. 
Denison,  former  director  of  the  So- 
ciety, presented  statistics  showing 
that  during  a  year  Alameda  County 
alone  had  expended  over  $30,000 
for  the  relief  of  indigents  upon 
supervisors'  orders.  The  total  ex- 
penses for  the  year  in  behalf,  of  in- 
digents, including  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  receiving  hospital 
and  county  infirmary,  had  been 
more  than  four  times  that  amount. 
The  annual  average  for  .  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  $82,000.  As 
remedial  measures  Mr.  Denison 
suggested  that  candidates  for  the 
office  of  county  clerk  be  pledged  to 
keep  alphabetical  lists  of  cases,  so 
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that  the  Associated  Charities  may 
promptly  call  the  attention  of  the 
supervisors  to  any  impostors,  and 
that  the  supervisors  be  pledged  to 
grant  relfef  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Associated  Charities.  A 
uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  was 
urged,  by  which  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  indigents 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
\^ouId  be  possible,  together  with  the 
constitution  of  a  state  board  of 
charities  with  power  to  investigate 
the  expenditure  for  poor  relief 
throughout  the  state. 

,  ,  An  interesting  side  light 
Jtwiin  has  been  thrown  on 
"*  Secretary,  Hay's  note  to 

the  Powers  by  a  statement  made  by 
Major  Evans-Gordon,  M.  P.,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Alien  Immigration,  who  has  just 
returned  after  a  two  months'  inves- 
tigation in  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Roumania.  "It  is  a  perfectly 
just  statement,"  he  says,  "of  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  exodus  of  Jews 
from  that  countrv,  and  it  will  have 
moral,  if  not  concrete,  results.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
Roumanian  is  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Rouma- 
nian emigration  to  America  has 
been  very  thoroughly  sifted  by 
several  influential  Jewish  so- 
cieties. This,  coupled  with  your 
immigration  laws  and  the  fact 
that  a  man  must  have  a  fair  amount 
of  money  even  to  get  to  New  York, 
insures  your  getting  the  cream  of 
the  emigrants.  The  Russian  ques- 
tion is  a  more  serious  problem  for 
America,  both  as  regards  number 
and  the  class  of  people  involved. 
You  must  remember  that  Roumania 
has  only  about  250,000  Jews,  while 


Warsaw  alone  probably  has  a 
Jewish  population  of  300,000. 

"Speaking  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  sooner  or  later,  England  wilt 
have  to  adopt  restrictive  legislation 
of  some  sort.  Quite  apart  from  the 
Jewish  side  of  the  question,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  England! 
has  long  been  made  a  dumping: 
ground,  not  only  for  all  the  paupers 
but  for  the  criminals  and  undesira- 
ble persons  of  all  Europe. 

"The  police  of  Paris  and  other 
Continental  cities  told  me  frankly 
that  when  they  want  to  export  a 
suspected  person  against  whom 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  se- 
cure a  conviction,  they  send  him 
to  England;  it  is  so  much  nearer 
and  cheaper  than  America  and  there 
are  absolutely  no  restrictions  upon 
his  landing.  Of  course,  America 
gets  numerically  a  large  share  of 
European  emigrants,  but,  consider- 
ing America's  vastly  larger  area 
and  population,  the  United  King- 
dom is  much  the  worse  off." 

Governor  Yates  of  Illi- 
."•'".  nois  has  appointed  a. 
niinoit.  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  appointment  of 
employees  of  institutions  in  other 
states.  The  commission  will  alsa 
consider  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
a  central  board  of  control  as  a  possi- 
ble substitute  for  separate  boards  of 
trustees.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission are:  Dr.  William  Jayne  of 
Chicago,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities;  E.  J.  Murphy, 
warden  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Joliet;  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Watertown;  Zina  R.  Carter  of  Chi- 
cago; Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  president 
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of  the  Civil  Service  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  John  H.  Hamline  of 
Chicago. 

Not  a  little  comment  has 
**'•  Fe?."''*   been  elicited  one  way  or 
another  by  the  size  of  the 
fee  paid  by  Mr.  Armour  of  Chicago 
to  Dr.  Lorenz  of  Vienna  for  coming 
to  this  country  and  performing  an 
operation    on    the    former's    little 
daughter.      The    fee    is    variously 
stated,    the    guesses    ranging    from 
$40,000  to  $175,000,  and  the  com- 
ment   has    presented,  even    greater 
variety.     Charities  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  quote  the  "Social  Settler" 
in   the   Boston    Transcript:     "The 
man     who     delights     to     moralize 
about    the    injustice    of    the    pres- 
ent    social     order     will     find     in 
this  transaction  a  good  text  for  a 
preachment.  The  accident  of  wealth, 
he  will  point  out,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  millionaire  to  expend  a  for- 
tune  for   the  cure  of   his   crippled 
child,  while  the  accident  of  poverty 
prevents  the  proletarian  from  secur- 
ing for  his  offspring:  medical  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  ordinary  kind. 
He  will  observe,  further,  that  it  is 
outrageous    to    withdraw    a    great 
surgeon  from  his  important  general 
practice  in  order  that  he  may  devote 
himself   to   a   single   case,    perhaps 
relatively  unimportant.     This  criti- 
cism overlooks,   however,  the  inci- 
dental good  that  must  result  from 
the  visit  of  the  Austrian  physician 
to  this  country.     Mr.  Armour  pays 
the  bills,  but  he  does  not  monopolize 
the  benefits.    After  having  operated 
successfully  on  the  Armour   child, 
Dr.  Lorenz  performed  similar  opera- 
tions  on   numerous   other   children 
suffering     from     the     same     con- 
genital   affliction.      One    of    these 
children  is  the  daughter  of  a  freight 
handler,  whose  child  must  have  re- 


mained a  life-long  cripple  had  it  not 
been  for  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Armour.  Several  operations,  more- 
over, were  performed  before  the  in- 
structors and  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society.  The  coming  of 
the  Austrian  expert  will  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  surgery 
throughout  the  United  States.  In 
bringing  Dr.  Lorenz  to  this  country, 
Mr.  Armour  has  performed  indi- 
rectly a  public  service  of  incalculable 
value.  Such  reflections  as  these 
considerably  moderate  the  force  of 
the  pessimist's  contention  regard- 
ing the  gross  injustice  of  present 
social  conditions." 

Some  of  the  problems  in 
YM^'?w;?k!  philanthropy   of   one   of 

the  largest  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  world — New  York 
City — were  gone  ovef  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  City.  The 
meeting  was  a  markedly  successful 
one,  not  only  in  attendance  but  in 
the  spirit   manifested. 

In  his  annual  report  the  presi- 
dent, Henry  Rice,  called  attention 
to  the  increase  in  Jewish  immigra- 
tion, to  the  work  of  the  Self-Sup- 
port Fund,  •  originally  started  by 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  to  establish  people ' 
in  business  ventures  by  the  loan  of 
money  so  as  to  enable  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  become  self-supporting 
(out  of  forty-two  of  these  helped 
during  the  year,  thirty-four  have 
have  already  made  partial  repay- 
ment), to  an  Endowment  Fund  es- 
tablished by  the  donation  of  $50,000 
by  William  Guggenheim,  and  to 
Mr.  Guggenheim's  willingness  to 
give  $10,000  more  for  every  $50,- 
000  given  by  others. 
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In  another  issue  of  Charities, 
more  will  be  said  about  the  detailed 
work  carried  on  for  unskilled 
women  and  among  tuberculosis  ap- 
plicants which  was  treated  in  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
as  read  by  the  general  manager,  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel.  A  striking  address" 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch  of  Chicago,  and  others  by 
Max  Herzberg  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Charities,,  and  the 
Hon.  Isidore  Straus,  president  of 
the  Educational  Alliance. 

Active  work  is  pushed 
lBJSl!.2i:IJ.  just  now  by  the  Charities 

Endorsement  Committee 
of  San  Francisco.  This  Committee 
was  organized  in  April  by  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  for  the  purpose  of 
systematizing  the  charity-giving  of 
merchants.  All  charitable  enterprises 
requesting  endorsement  are  investi- 
gated, and,  if  found  legitimate  and 
effective,  are  provided  with  endorse- 
ment cards.  Contributors  are  urged 
to  co-operate  by  refusing  to  give 
to  solicitors  not  bearing  these  cards. 
The  latter  are  limited  as  to  time  and 
as  to  the  amount  which  any  charity 
may  rightfully  collect  from  the  pub- 
lic under  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Several  thousand  forms 
have  been  distributed  to  merchants, 
by  means  of  which  solicitors  with- 
out endorsement  may  be  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  Committee.  During 
the  last  few  months  the  Committee 
lias  been  principally  engaged  with 
the  investigation  of  work  done  by 
•children's  home-finding  societies. 
Superintendent  H.  W.  Lewis  writes 
that  one  of  these  has  refused  to  sub- 
mit for  investigation  as  much  of  its 
actual  work  as  the  Committee  de- 
rsires,    and    endorsement    has    been 


withheld.  Another  has  been  quite 
fully  investigated,  the  result  being 
decidedly  adverse.  The  Committee 
is  very  earnestly  hoping  that  the 
work  of  the.  third  society  of  this 
class,  which  is  now  under  investiga- 
tion, may  be  found  to  be  such  as 
can  be  approved  and  recommended 
to  the  "thousands  of  persons,  gener- 
ous persons,  in  San  Francisco  whp 
have  become  discouraged  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  lot  of  loosely  organized 
societies,  masquerading  in  the  name 
of  charity." 


••CHyow"    '^^^    Danish    idea    of    a 
diiMran'^    "city  week"  for  country 


tor  C«Miit . 

children  was  recently 
put  to  the  test  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wendte  of  the  Parker  Memorial 
in  Boston.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Casson  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Milford,  N.  H., 
he  planned  and  carried  but  a  "city 
day"  for  forty-seven  Milford  chil- 
dren, the  idea  being  that  there 
would  be  other  "city  days"  other 
seasons  if  this  one  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  children,  only  two  of 
whom  had  even  been  in  Boston  be- 
fore, were  gathered  and  brought 
down  by  two  school  teachers. 

The  first  question  asked  after 
leaving  the  big  train  shed  was, 
"Shall  we  ride  on  the  Elevated?" 
And  when  assured  of  that  pleasure 
they  screamed  with  delight.  Mr. 
Wendte  had  arranged  for  barges 
to  take  the  party  on  a  trip  to  vari- 
ous historic  points,  but  on  account 
of  the  rain  these  were  more  than 
an  hour  late  in  arriving.  The  time 
was  spent  by  the  children  in  seeing 
the  siehts  about  the  station,  and  in 
spending  the  dimes  and  nickels  of 
spending  money  which  were  burn- 
ing big  holes  in  their  pockets. 

Finally,  they  all  crowded  into  the 
barges    and    carriages,    and    were 
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shown  what  were  to  them  the 
wonders  of  the  city.  The  visit  to 
Bunker  Hill  had  to  be  abandoned, 
but  the  children  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  monument  in  the  distance.*^ 
There  was  a  luncheon,  then  more 
sightseeing,  and  the  five  o'clock 
train  carried  back  to  Milford  a  tired, 
but  very  happy  and  enthusiastic 
party  of  children. 

The  first  conference  of 

Tub«rcttiotit  the  Central  International 
conff.re.ci.  q^^^^^^^^  f^^  the  Pre- 
vention of  Consumption,  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
German  Committee,  is  in  session  in 
Berlin. 

This  conference,  according  to 
the  Revue  Beige  de  la  Tuberculose, 
is  a  "real  Congress  in  miniature, 
where  all  civilized  states  are  to  be 
represented  by  persons  the  best 
qualified  and  the  most  active  in  the 
struggle  against  tuberculosis.  One 
may,  therefore,  feel  assured  that  the 
proceedings  will  be  fruitful  of 
practical  results  for  all  humanity." 

The  trustees  of  the  Rural 
""sSloor*  Home    and    School    for 

Boys,  the  new  Illinois 
school  for  delinquents,  are  re- 
ported to  have  in  pledges  or  in  pros- 
pect, nearly  $300,000  in  private  do- 
nations for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  buildings.  A 
tract  of  about  1,000  acres  has  been 
selected  near  St.  Charles,  111.,  and 
Mr.  N.  W.  McLain,  formerly  at  the 
head'  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Minnesota,  has  been  elected 
superintendent.  The  trustees,  it  is: 
said,  are  planning  to  build  twenty- 
one  cottages,  with  a  capacity  each 
for  forty  boys.  Co-operation  says 
of  the  project:  "There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  promoters  of  the  school, 
who    ate    doing   so    much    that    is 


praiseworthy  in  carrying  the  effort 
to  consummation,  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  common  error  of 
confusing  success  with  bigness- 
Chicago  is  big,  and  the  men  who  are 
actively  interested  are  accustomed  to. 
deal  with  big  affairs,  and  it  is  neither 
surprising  ^or  unnatural  that  they 
should  look  to  the  creation  of  a  big 
institution." 

,^  ,  .      At   the  last  meeting  of 

The  Late        ,         •^  t     ^  •  t        *- 

William     the    Central    Council    of 
reenoug  .  ^j^^  Charity  Organization 

Society,  •  the  president  announcei 
the  death  of  William  Greenough, 
and  the  following  minute  was  unani- 
mously ordered  to  be  spread  upon 
the  record: 

William  Greenough,  one  of  the  original 
founders  and  organizers  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  died  July  7,   1902,  before  his  time.^ 

It  was  in  1882,  when  a  group  of  those  in-^ . 
terested  in  systematic,  intelligent  improve- 
ment in  charitable  methods  met  at  Mr. 
Greenough's  residencie  to  form  a  Charity 
Organization  Society  for  this  city.  By 
education  and  mental  equipment  he  was 
well  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
modern  movement.  He  combined  gentle- 
ness with  firmness,  earnestness,  and  per- 
sistency, with  consideration  for  the  views 
of  others,  a  wide  range  of  information, 
and  a  natural  ability  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  his  extensive  researches  and 
observations. 

He  was  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lived  for  several  years,  and  a  member 
of  this  council  and  its  executive  committee, 
finance  committee,  and  other  active  com-  . 
mittees  from  1885  until  1899,  when  many 
other  duties  and  a  gradual  impairment  of 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
council.  He  then  became  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  this  Society. 

He    was    an    ardent    supporter    of    the 
Teachers'    College    through    all    its    early 
struggles,  and  a  most  valuable  member  of 
the   Board   of  Education  of  this  city  for 
several  years. 

Others  come  and  go,  and  their  work  suc- 
ceeds and  the  Society  prospers  and  time 
heals  all  things,  but  we. cannot  forget  our 
beginnings  and  our  foundation  Stones.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  pioneers  and  builders 
to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  moulding 
pubKc  sentiment  and  of  meeting  the  ad- 
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verse-  criticism  of  prejudice,  inexperience, 
and  ignorance,  and  of  creating  respect  for 
the  Society.  In  this  troublesome  period  of 
its  histoxy  Mr.  Greenough  was  inde- 
fatigable and   untiring. 

There  was  nothing  superficial  in  hi^ 
character.  He  took  home  with  him  the 
educational  and  social  problems  and 
thought  them  out  until  he  was  sure  of  his 
position.  Then  he .  contended  for  it. 
Vanity  and  self-interest  were  not  in  him. 
He  worked  for  the  cause  which  interested 
him.  He  was  absolutely  true,  sincere,  and 
genuine.  Is  there  any  better  type?  But 
the  higher  the  type  and  the  greater  a  man's 
usefulness,  the  keener  the  loss. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  sixth  Congress  about  Boys,  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Alliance  of  Workers 
with  Boys,  will  be  held  November  5  and 
6  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building,  105  East  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street,  New  York  City.  All  who  are 
interested  in  boys — ^parents,  teachers,  lead- 
ers of  boys'  clubs,  philanthropists  for  boys, 
church  workers  with  boys,  and  students 
of  childhood — the  list  is  no  short  one — 
are  invited  to  be  present.  The  topic  of  the 
Congress  will  be  the  "Working  Boy." 
The  president's  annual  address,  "The  Art 
of  Being  a  Godfather,"  will  reveal  just 
what  it  means  to  be  a  worker  among  the 
coming  generation,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Rev.  William  Byron  Forbush,  of  Win- 
throp  Church.  Boston.  The  meeting  will 
concern  itself  with  two  sub-topics:  (i) 
agencies  for  the  working-boy's  help;  un- 
der which  will  come  a  discussion  of  the 
working-boys'  clubs  of  London,  boys'  in- 
dustrial leagues,  and  the  development  of 
physical  and  moral  boyhood;  (2)  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working-boy's  life;  and  un- 
der this  interesting  heading  the  boy  laborer, 
the  little  street  merchant,  the  boy  miner,  the 
Southern  boy,  and  a  host  of  other  small  toil- 
ers will  be  considered.  The  General  Alliance 
may  be  said  to  correspond,  in  its  own 
sphere,  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  its  member- 
ship is  scattered  in  thirty  states  and  several 
foreign   countries. 

* 


The  contemplated  discontinuance  of  the 
appropriation  granted  by  the  city  council 
of  Oakland  annually  to  the  Associated 
Charities  of  that  city  led  to  an  iriVe^tiga- 
tion  of  the  work  and  management  of  the 
Society  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
council.  The  report  was  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  Society  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. It  was  found  that  the  contributions 
of  charitably  inclined  citizens  exceed  in 
amount  the  sum  which  the  city  contributes, 


but  that  if  the  public  appropriation  ,were 
discontinued,  the  work  of  the  Association 
would  be  seriously  crippled.  The  council 
has  decided  to  continue  the  support.  Such 
subsidies  are  likely,  however,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  condition  of  dependence  which  the 
report  discloses. 

m 

In  submitting  his  schedule  of  estimates 
for  the  next  year  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  health 
officer  of  Washington,  D.  C.  asked  an 
additional  appropriation  for  1903-1904  for 
the  contagious  diseases  division.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  asked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  and  stable  for  a  new  small- 
pox hospital,  $15,000  for  the  equipment  of 
the  hospital.  ^5,000  for  the  equipment  of 
the  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  $5,500 
for  eleven  medical  inspectors  for  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Max  C.  Starkloff,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  th^  city  of  St.  Louis,  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epil- 
eptic. There  is  a  state  institution  for  this 
purpose  located  at  Marshall,  Mo.,  but  its 
capacity  is  limited  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Health  Commissioner 
that  St.  Louis  have  its  own  institution  and 
not  be  dependent  on  the  state  for  the  care 
of  its  unfortunates,  who  are  now  confined, 
under  protect,  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Contracts  have  recently  been  awarded  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Public 
Charities  for  the  alteration  of  a  building 
at  the  Almshouse  so  as  to  fit  the  same  for 
use  as  a  nurses'  home,  for  new  roofs  on 
several  buildings  at  the  Almshouse,  and 
for  adding  an  entire  story  to  the  home  for 
nurses  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  The  contract  for  a  four-story 
stone  addition 'to  the  Nurses'  Home  at  the 
southern  end  of  Blackwell's  Island  has  also 
been  awarded. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association  will  be 
held  at  Lakewood,  October  24  and  25. 
Two  matters  of  present  interest  which  will 
be  taken  up  are  tuberculosis,  to  be  dis- 
cflssed  in  addresses  by  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kipp  of  Newark  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of 
New  York,  and  the  mosquito  question,  to 
be  treated  by  Dr.  John  r.  Smith  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Henry  Clay  Weeks  of  Bay 
Side,  Long  Island. 

Various  propositions,  according  to  cable- 
grams, have  been  put  forth  in  the  German 
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Reichstag  in  reg^ard  to  the  carrying  on  of 
state  and  commiinal  works  and  experi- 
mental insurance  against  loss  of  employ- 
ment. The  Imperial  Secretary  of  State 
held  that  the  question  of  providing  work 
rests  with  local  authorities  rather  than  with 
th^  Empire,  and  said  that  the  federal  cities 
would  shortly  investigate  the  insurance 
matter. 

Providence  Hospital,  a  general  hospital 
organized  by  a  company  of  doctors  and 
business  men,  opens  this  month  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.  The  hospital  is  to  be  managed 
by  Miss  H.  E.  Whitehead,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  Training  School, 
and  a  training  school  for  nurses  will  be 
conducted  in  connection.  The  hospital  ac- 
commodates about  thirty  patients,  chiefly 
medical  and  maternity  cases. 


A  deed  has  been  filed  at  Marshall,  Minn., 
whereby  Mr.  John  M.  Burke  formally  con- 
veyed to  the  Winnifred  Master  son  Burke 
Relief  Foundation  $4,000,000  of  real  and 
personal  property.  This  includes  16,000 
acres  of  land  in  Lyon  County,  Minn., 
which  Mr.  Burke  purchased  many  years 
ago  from  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad. 
It  is  largely  valuable  farm  land  which  has 
never  been  improved. 

* 

• 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Epilepsy  and  the  Care  and  Treatment 
of  Epileptics  will  hold  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New 
York  City,  on  November  5.  Invitation  is 
extended  to  any  interested  in  charity  and  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  'epileptics.  A 
variety  of  papers  of  practical  value  will  be 
read  bearing  on  different  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  published  a 
summary  of  the  statement  given  out  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  concerning 
substitutes  for  coal  during  the  fuel  short- 
age. In  the  opening  sentence  the  Advocate 
refers  to  the  Society  as  "one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  that  the  city  contains," 
and  "one  which  has  never  been  more  effec- 
tive than  at  present." 

* 

The  eighth  regular  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
day Club  will  be  held  in  the  United  Chari- 
ties Building,  New  York  City,  the  eve- 
ning of  October  27,  "The  Problem  of 
Charity,  as  Determined  by  American  Ex- 
perience."  is   the    subject   of   the   address 


of  the  evening,  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  which 
will  be  followed  by  general  discussion. 

m 
Governor  Murphy  has  approved  the  site 
selected  at  Glen  Gardner  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium.  Work  on  the  hospital  will 
not  begin '  before  spring.  The  cost  of  the 
ground  will  exceed  $r8,ooo,  the  recent 
Legislature  appropriating  $50,000  for  the 
site  and  building. 

*  ^ 
Hebron,  a  new  Christian  home  for  or- 
phan children,  was  opened  last  week  in 
Jersey  City.  The  project  is  undertaken 
by  the  people  of  the  Norwegian  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Churches.  There  will 
be  accommodations  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  150  orphaned  and  desti- 
tute children. 

A  memorial  hospital  was  opened  last 
week  at  Mohongahelaj  Pa.  The  building 
was  recently  donated  by  J.  P.  Finley  of 
Pittsburg,  and  local  organizations  have 
forwarded   the   movement. 


A  SI16GESTI0N  TO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
"    WINNIFRED  MASTERSON  BURKE 
REUEF  rOUNDATKM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  venerable 
Mr:  Burke  that  a  home  for  the  con- 
valescent poor  leaving  our  public 
hospitals  should  be  founded  with  the 
millions  he  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  our  city.  Will  you  permit  me, 
as  one  interested  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor,  and,  perhaps,  through 
professional  training  and  constant 
contact  with  New  York  City's  char- 
ity organizations,  somewhat  fami- 
liar with  the  needs  of  our  commu- 
nity in  this  respect,  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion more  in  accordance  with  the 
donor's  wishes? 

Instead  of  one  institution  for  the 
convalescent  poor  there  should  be 
four,  and  since  $4,000,000  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee,  the  four 
homes  could  have  $1,000,000  each. 
First,  there  should  be  a  home  for 
patients  convalescing  from  nervous 
diseases.  Among  the  many  charity 
institutions  that  exist  there  is  not 
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agencies,  fresh-air  excursions,  free 
soup  kitchens,  and  what  not. 

**The  burden  of  all  this  work,  ex- 
cellent as  it  may  be,  will  be  shifted 
from  the  voluntary  gifts  of  private 
benevolence  to  the  enforced  contri- 
butions of  taxpayers,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  whom  probably  will  be  un- 
willing to  bear  this  burden,  if  their 
voices  could  be  heard.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  government,  especially  in  a 
democratic  community,  to  make 
itself  responsible  for  every  kind 
of  charitable  relief.  Government 
should  support  only  those  private 
charities  which  it  would  be  its  duty 
to  undertake  directly  in  the  event 
of  their  being  abandoned  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  such  as  the  care  of 
dependent  children,  medical  relief 
for  paupers,  the  care  of  the  insane,- 
etc.  Any  departure  from  this 
policy,  however  slight,  is  extremely 
dangerous  because  it  is  a  demon-^ 
strated  fact  that  the  extent  to  which 
a  government  contributes  to  the  aid 
of  a  private  charity,  private  con- 
tributions fall  off. 

"For  this  reason,  I  regret  to  see 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  Salvation  Army 
on  account  of  the  excellent  work 
which  that  organization  does  in  re- 
gard to  fallen  women. 

"For  the  same  reasoq  I  should 
regret  to  see  the  city  commit  itself 


any  further  to  the  support  of  fresh- 
air  excursions,  such  as  those  pro- 
•vided  by  St.  John's  Guild,  simply 
because  there  is  an  element  of  medi- 
"cal  relief  or  prevention  supplied  as 
an  incident  thereto. 

"The  amount  to  be  allowed  by 
the  city  as  per  capita  allowance  to 
hospitals  is  a  subject  on  which 
opinion  might  reasonably  differ.  If 
cities  were  able  to  supply  adequate 
medical  relief  to  all  the  cases  which 
could  properly  lay  claim'  to  its 
•bounty,  no  appropriations  what- 
ever should  be  made  to  private  hos- 
pitals. And  it  should  be  borne  in 
jnind  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
hospitals  now  obtaining  public 
iunds  were  started  as  purely  private 
charities  without  any  expectation 
that  assistance  would  come  from 
the  city  treasury.  Some  of  them 
were  started  as  adjuncts  to  medical 
schools  and  would  be  supported  by 
medical  interests  if  city  aid  were 
entirely  withdrawn.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  the  city  should  pay 
per  capita  for  indigent  patients 
cared  for  by  private  hospitals,  the 
comparison  of  costs  should  be  with 
public  institutions,  such  as  Bellevue, 
rather  than  with  the  cost  in  private 
hospitals  in  which  many  accidental 
conditions  having  no  bearing  on  ' 
public  interests  largely  contribute 
to  making  that  cost  excessive." 


REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD  ON  CHILDREN'S 

INSTITUTIONS. 


An  official  report  seems  to  act  like 
starch  when*  it  comes  to  the  naming 
of  things.  Whoever  would  suspect 
that  under  the  nomenclature  of 
'*long-term  inmate"  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  refers  to  a 
very  small  child  in  a  very  big  insti- 


tution? Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
some  interesting  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inspection  for  the  year 
ending  September  '30,  in  which 
special  stress  is  laid  on  just  such 
children — those  supported  at  public 


AN  INCISIVE  STATEMENT  FROM  MR.  LEVEY. 


FORMER  DEPUTY   CONTROLLER  REVIEWS   SITUATION   BEFORE  THE 
,  BOARD   OF   ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT. 


Mr.  Edgar  J.  Levey,  Deputy  Q)n- 
troller  of  New  York  City,  when 
the  reforms  in  the  subsidy  system 
were  made  in  1899,  was  interviewed 
by  Charities  on  the  questions  now 
before  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important 
phase  of  the  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Levey,  **is  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  allowance  to  be  made  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren— the  most  important  and  pos- 
sibly the  most  debatable. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  these  in- 
stitutions can  make  a  strong  case 
this  year  for  higher  rates  on  the 
ground  of  increased  cost  of  pro- 
visions. But  it  would  be  a  serious 
thing  for  the  city  to  establish  a  per- 
manently higher  rate  for  the  same" 
service  as  that  rendered  in  the  past 
— a  rate  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reduce  in  the  future — 
and  to  do  it  for  reasons  which  are 
merely  temporary.  In  other  words 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  difference 
should  be  made  up  either  by  a  spe- 
cial call  upon  private  charity,  or  by 
special  aid  from  the  city,  distinct 
from  the  regular  appropriation,  such 
as  would  make  clear  and  without 
doubt  the  character  of  the  reasons 
for  the  present  temporary  increase. 
That  would  make  reduction  in  the 
future  easier. 

"If  institutions  propose  to  fur- 
nish more  service  to. the  city  in  the 
way  of  more  educational  facilities, 
that  is  a  subject  to  be  treated  by 
itself.  A  good  deal  could  be  said 
in  favor  of  such  a  proposition.   But 
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any  increased  appropriation  for 
such  purposes  should  follow  proof 
of  the  establishment  of  the  educa- 
tional system  on  a  higher  plane 
rather  than  precede  it  in  the  hope 
that  such  a  change  would  be  made. 

"What  we  sought  to  accomplish 
in  1899  was  to  get  all  payments  to 
private  charitable  institutions  on  a 
per  capita  basis  and  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  payment.  In  equalizing 
them  we  did  not  raise  them  but  es- 
tablished them  within  the  same 
limits.  So  far  as  possible  we  sought 
to  eliminate  city  aid  for  miscel- 
laneous charities  along  the  line  of 
outdoor  relief.  We  thought  a  line 
should  be  drawn  between  those 
which,  either  from  principle  or  long 
custom,  it  was  the  city's  duty  to 
'support,  and  those  which  have  gen- 
erally been  considered  a  proper 
charge  upon  private  benevolence. 
Drawing  this  line  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  things  the  city  authorities 
have  to  perform.  It  has  to  be 
drawn  somewhere  and  if  it  is  not 
done  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
for  the  city  to  avoid  being  placed 
in  the  position  of  underwriter  for 
every  branch  of  charity  now  sup- 
ported by  private  benevolence.  A 
great  many  people  think  that,  when 
they,  go  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  all  they  have 
'^  to  show  is  that  a  charity  is  doing 
^ood  work,  and  that  such  a  showing 
constitutes  a  conclusive  reason  why 
public  money  should  be  appro- 
priated. .  If  this  principle  were 
admitted  the  city  would  soon 
find   itself   supporting  employment 
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agencies,  fresh-air  excursions,  free 
soup  kitchens,  and  what  not. 

**The  burden  of  all  this  work,  ex- 
cellent as  it  may  be,  will  be  shifted 
from  the  voluntary  gifts  of  private 
benevolence  to  the  enforced  contri- 
butions of  taxpayers,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  whom  probably  will  be  un- 
willing to  bear  this  burden,  if  their 
voices  could  be  heard.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  government,  especially  in  a 
democratic  community,  to  make 
itself  responsible  for  every  kind 
of  charitable  relief.  Government 
should  support  only  those  private 
charities  which  it  would  be  its  duty 
to  undertake  directly  in  the  event 
of  their  being  abandoned  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  such  as  the  care  of 
dependent  children,  medical  relief 
for  paupers,  the  care  of  the  insane," 
etc.  Any  departure  from  this 
policy,  however  slight,  is  extremely 
dangerous  because  it  is  a  demon-^ 
strated  fact  that  the  extent  to  which 
a  government  contributes  to  the  aid 
of  a  private  charity,  private  con- 
tributions fall  off. 

"For  this  reason,  I  regret  to  see 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  Salvation  Army 
on  account  of  the  excellent  work 
which  that  organization  does  in  re- 
gard to  fallen  women. 

"For  the  same  reason  I  should 
regret  to  see  the  city  commit  itself 


any  further  to  the  support  of  fresh- 
air  excursions,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided by  St.  John's  Guild,  simply 
because  there  is  an  element  of  medi- 
"cal  relief  or  prevention  supplied  as 
an  incident  thereto. 

"The  amount  to  be  allowed  by 
the  city  a&  per  capita  allowance  to 
hospitals  is  a  subject  on  which 
opinion  might  reasonably  differ.  If 
cities  were  able  to  supply  adequate 
medical  relief  to  all  the  cases  which 
could  properly  lay  claim'  to  its 
•bounty,  no  appropriations  what- 
ever should  be  made  to  private  hos- 
pitals. And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
hospitals  now  obtaining  public 
funds  were  started  as  purely  private 
charities  without  any  expectation 
that  assistance  would  come  from 
the  city  treasury.  Some  of  them 
were  started  as  adjuncts  to  medical 
schools  and  would  be  supported  by 
medical  interests  if  city  aid  were 
entirely  withdrawn.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  the  city  should  pay 
per  capita  for  indigent  patients 
cared  for  by  private  hospitals,  the 
comparison  of  costs  should  be  with 
public  institutions,  such  as  Bellevue, 
rather  than  with  the  cost  in  private 
hospitals  in  which  many  accidental 
conditions  having  no  bearing  on  ' 
public  interests  largely  contribute 
to  making  that  cost  excessive." 


REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD  ON  CHILDREN'S 

INSTITUTIONS. 


An  official  report  seems  to  act  like 
starch  when*  it  comes  to  the  naming 
of  things.  Whoever  would  suspect 
that  under  the  nomenclature  of 
"long-term  inmate"  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  refers  to  a 
very  small  child  in  a  very  big  insti- 


tution? Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
some  interesting  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inspection  for  the  year 
ending  September  '30,  in  which 
special  stress  is  laid  on  just  such 
children — those  supported  at  public 
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expense  for  five  years  and  upward 
at  private  institutions.  In  its  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  facing  the  New. 
York  City  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  the  report  is  very 
timely. 

According  to  statistics  on  file  in 
the  Board's  office,  there  were  some 
5,000  such  long-term  inmates. 
The  investigation  has  shown  that 
4,107,  or  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number,  were  found  to  be 
public  charges  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  seven,  or  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  these,  are  reported 
as  eligible  for  placing-out  by  reason 
of  orphanage,  abandonment,  im- 
proper guardianship  of  parents,  or 
other  cause,  while  1,467,  or  about 
thirty-five  per  cent,  have  parents  or 
relatives  with  legal  or  moral  claims 
to  the  custody  of  such  children. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts 
brought  out  by  the  investigation  is 
that  but  283  of  the  4,107  children 
examined  have  been  found  to  tie 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  de- 
ficient. Thus  a  popular  supposition 
that  the  reason  for  the  retention  of 
children  over  long  periods  is  because 
they  are  defective  is  found  to  be 
erroneous.  Lists  of  all  children 
examined,  classified  in  relation  to 
their  eligibility  for  being  placed  out, 
have  been  furnished  to  the  overseers 
or  superintendents  of  the  poor  and 
commissioners  of  charity  of  the 
communities  charged  with  the  sup- 
,  port  of  such  children,  and  the  mana- 
gers of  institutions  in  which  the 
children  have  been  retained  with*  a 
request  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
children  who  are  eligible  for  plac- 
ing-out or  who  have  parents  able  to 
care  for  them  b^  restored  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  family  life. 

That    the    public    officials     and 


managers  of  these  private  charities 
have  co-operated  with  the  Board  to 
this  end  appears  from  the  fact  that 
on  September  i,  1902,  there  were 
reported  as  present  in  the  children's 
private  institutions  of  the  state,  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 27,554  inmates  as  compared 
with  29,241  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year — 3.  reduction  of 
about  1,700,  and  the  smallest  num- 
ber recorded  as  present  in  these  in- 
stitutions since  (October  i,  1896.  In 
that,  the  first  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  at  hand,  the  number  was 
27,769,  or  more  than  206  greater 
than  on  September  i,   1902. 

During  the  examination,  the  at- 
tention of  public  relieving  officers 
and  managers  of  institutions  has 
been  again  directed  to  the  rules  of 
the  Board  covering  the  reception 
and  retention  of  inmates  in  institu- 
tions under  private  control  but  in 
receipt  of  public  money,  adapted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  These  rules  require 
that  every  child  (unless  convicted 
of  crime)  received  as  a  public 
charge  in  an  institution  under  pri- 
vate control,  shall  be  accepted  in 
writing  by  the  local  officer  charged 
with. the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  that  every  acceptance 
shall  be  renewed  in  writing  each 
year.  Every  such  acceptance  or  re- 
newal must  be  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  rule  is  to  bring  each  case 
under  review  every  year  that  the 
child  remains  a  public  Charge.  It 
is  believed  that  the  operation  of  these 
rules,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
examination  recently  conducted  and 
the  recommendations  based  there- 
upon, have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
recent  marked  reduction  of  popula- 
tion in  children's  institutions.  . 


BEFORE  THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


On  other  pages  of  this  issue  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  work  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  Apportion- 
ment, of  New  York  City,  are  taken 
up  in  detail. 

The  departmental  estimates  placed 
before  the  Board  showed  consid- 
erable increase,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  decided  trend  for  the  extension 
of  municipal  activity .  along  certain 
lines. 

The  financial  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  sub- 
mitted by  Commissioner  Homer 
Folks  asks  for  $2,016,073.85,  an  in- 
crease of  $258,893.50  over  the 
amount  available  in  1902.  The 
largest  increase  is  $87,822  for  sup- 
plies and  contingencies.  "An  in- 
crease of  ten  per  cent  to  cover  the 
rise  in  prices,"  the  report  states, 
"is  requested,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  a  very  conservs^- 
tive  estimate.  The  present  range 
of  prices  in  the  two  largest 
items  of  supplies,  meats  and  fuel, 
would  indicate  a  much  larger  in- 
crease than  ten  per  cent,  but  it  is 
believed  that  prices  will  be  some- 
what lower  before  the  purchases  for 
1903  are  made."  One  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  dollars  is 
asked  for  alterations,  additions,  and 
repairs.  Items  of  special  interest 
are  sums  asked  for  new  bath-houses 
at  the  Almshouse,  for  the  refitting 
of  the  amusement  hall  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Hospital,  to  be  used  by 
convalescent  patients;  for  a  steam 
launch  to  replace  the  open  rowboat 
for  the  1 20th  Street  ferry  to  the 
Randall's  Island  institutions,  and 
for  elevators,  metal  ceilings,  and  a 
new  heating  system  at  the .  Kings 
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County  Almshouse.  The  increase 
in  this  department  is  moderate  and 
fully  justified.  The  statement  sub- 
nwtted  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  in  regard  to  it,  and  in 
regard  to  the  appropriations  asked 
for  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  is 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  impera- 
tively needed  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions.  The  total  asked  for 
the  latter  department  is  $633,- 
011.38,  an  increase  of  $70,925.36. 

The  Tenement-house  Depart- 
ment asks  for  $563,850,  an  increase 
of  $240,880.50  over  a  year  ago,  and 
a  supplementary  estimate  shows  a 
decrease  from  this  of  $9,900.  The 
Department  of  Public  Health  asks 
for  $1,000,263.40,  and  that  of  Cor- 
rection for  $841,627.50,  an  increase 
pi  $72,192.68.  In  other  depart- 
ments appropriations  are  asked  for 
playgrounds  and  kindergartens  in 
the  public  parks,  for  comfort  sta- 
tions, and  floating  baths.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  asks  for 
$411,328  for  evening  schools  and 
$81,000  for  vacation  schools. 

Following,  numerous  requests 
from  as  numerous  institutions  that 
the  per  capita  allowance  made  to 
them  in  payment  for  public  charges 
be  increased,  a  communication  was 
submitted  through  Controller  Grout 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Potter, 
the  chief  examiner  of  accounts  of  in- 
stitutions in  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment. Parts  of  this  statement  fol- 
low: 

We  now  know  by  the  experience  of  two 
years  what  the  advantages  of  this  "per 
capita"  system  are  and  the  importance,  both 
to  the  city,  and  to  the  institutions,  of  the 
so-called  "Stranahan  Act."    .    .    . 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for 
charitable  institutions  for  the  year  1903  we 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  both  deli-, 
cate  and  difficult.    ...  *  ^ 

The  rates  paid  to  all  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions heretofore  by  the  city  were  the  j^ 
very  lowest  that  could  be  afforded  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  when  the  last 
budget  was  tnade.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
are  too  low.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  managers 
of  the  institutions,  particularly  those  for 
children,  as  they '  have  described  the  '  in- 
.crease  in  the  cost  of  provisions  and  sup- 
plies, and  the  consequent  strain  to  meet  the 
•exigencies  of  the  extraordinary  situation, 
have  actually  wept  and  have  spoken  with 
fear  of  the  future.  i 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  city  must  have  the 
use  of  the  chief  hospitals  at  present  estab- 
lished in  order  to  protect  and  care  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  All  the  hospitals  are 
full,  and  some  are  crowded.  The  city  insti* 
tutions  are  wholly  inadequate.  From  this 
necessity  it  seems  indispensable  that  these 
institutions  should  be  paid  at  such  a  rate 
for  the  services  they  perform  as  to  enable 
them  to  exist.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  cost  in  the  Kings  County  Hospital  was 
seventy-four  cents  per  capita;  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  74.94,  in  i^,  when  the  last  figures 
were  made,  but  this  was  without  counting 
salaries ;  including  salaries  it  was  $1.04  per 
capita.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
city  is  now  paying  but  sixty  cents  per  day 
for  medical  cases  and  eighty  cents  for  sur- 
gical cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per 
■capita  cost  to  the  city  of  New  York  fn 
these  private  institutions  receiving  public 
funds  is  but  a  part  of  the  cost  in  the  first- 
class  hospitals  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
public  hospitals  of  the  city  itself.    .    .    . 

It  is-  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  facts,  raise  the  rates  in  the 
hospitals  from  sixty  and  eighty  cents  per 
day  to  seventy  and  ninety  cents  per  day. 
This  would  mean  an  increase  in  expendi- 
ture over  last  year  on  the  present  number 
and  the  anticipated  increase  in  hospital 
population  during  the  coming  year  of  $51,- 
506.20. 

Precisely  the  same  conditions  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  are  met  by  those 
who  are  caring  for  dependent  children  in 
the  infant  hospitals,  asylums,  and  homes, 
and  protectories.  At  present  the  city  is 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  week  for.  th^ 
care  of  dependent  children  above  two 
years  of  age.    If  this  rate  should  be  raised 


to  $2.25  per  week,  as'  we  recommend,  it 
would  mean  an  addition  of  about  $169.- 
369.44  to  the  budget. 

^.  Inasmuch  as  all  that  is  said  of  the  fore- 
going is  true  of  the  delinquent  children, 
and  the  burden  of  their  support  and  main- 
tenance in  the  institutions  particularly  de- 
voted to  them,  it  would  seem  that  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  which 
would  mean  an  increase  from  $110  per  an- 
num to  $123  per  annum,  would  be  no  more 
than  a  fair  thing  to  do.  The  doing  of  it 
will  add  $20,848.94  to  the  budget.  This  is 
also  recommended.  The  total  of  all  these 
increases"  suggested  will  not  exceed  $237,- 

887.15.    .    .    . 

A  majority  of  the  institutions  of  the  city 
that  are  caring  for  children  have  been 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  conform  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Controller  last  spring, 
that  they  raise,  themselves,  at  least  fifty 
per. cent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Many 
of  them  do  more  than  this  already. 

Dr.  Potter  singled  out  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  for 
special  recommendation  at  higher 
rate,  and  he  also  recommended  that 
Commander  Booth  Tucker  be  al- 
lowed about  $S,ooo  for  the  support 
of  the  three  girls'  rescue  homes 
maintained  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

Charles  F.  Moore,  Dr.  Jacobi 
and  a  delegation  representing  St. 
John's  Giiild  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000.  And  also  $20,000, 
which  they  said  had  been  withheld 
by  Controller  Coler.  This  was  the 
difference  between  the  sum  fixed  by 
the  Board  for  two  years,  and 
the  mandatory  amount  previously 
awarded  them  by  a  repealed  statute. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion was  represented  at  the  public 
hearing  and  made  a  statement  re- 
viewing the  policy  of  the  city  toward 
charitable  institutions  and  in  line 
with  its  recommendations  to  Con- 
troller Coler  in  1899. 


REFORM  OF  THE  SUBSIDY  SYSTEM. 


A  REVIEW  OF  EVENTS  AND   POLICIES  BEARING  ON  THE  PRESENT 

SITUATION. 


So  long  as  the  system  of  pay- 
ments by  New  York  City  to  private 
charitable  institutions  prevails,  there 
will  be  serious  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered at  each  annual  apportion- 
ment of  such  payments. 

After  the  reforms  instituted  by 
Controller  Coler  in  1899,  however, 
these  questions  practically  settled 
themselves,  while  his  administration 
of  the  Finance  Department  con- 
tinued. Since,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  grants  were 
made  in  the  two  following  years  in 
line  with  the  policy  then  adopted. 

New  York  now  has,  however,  a 
new  Controller,  and  a  new  head 
for  the  Bureau  of  Charitable  Institu- 
tions in  his  department,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  several  agencies 
have  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask 
for  appropriations  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  reforms  inaugurated 
three  years  ago,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
if  they  have  been  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  their  applications  will  be 
granted. 

It  is  so  easy  to  overlook  in  con- 
sidering these  questions  'the  essen- 
tial underlying  facts  that  we 
venture  to  reproduce,  with  slight 
changes,  from  the  Charities  Review 
of  October,  1899,  some  paragraphs 
from  an  article  by  the  editor  of  this 
periodical,  embodying  the  carefully 
matured  views  of  those  whose  ad- 
vice the  Controller  sought  at  that 
time. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish historically  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  York  four 
different  policies: 
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First,  that  of  distinct  separation 
between  public  and  private  chari- 
ties. This  may  properly  be  called 
the  normal  American  -policy^  pre- 
vailing, as  it  does,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country. 

Second,  that  of  appropriations 
from  the  state  treasury.  This  policy 
is  to  some  extent  in  force  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states. 

Third,  that  of  mandatory  appro- 
priations by  local  public  bodies  and 
of  permissive  acts  construed  by  the 
local  authorities  as  if  they  were 
mandatory,  resulting  in  confusion 
as  to  the  location  of  responsibility 
and  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
amounts  appropriated. 

Finally,  that  by  which  responsi- 
bility has  again  been  fixed  upon  lo- 
cal agencies,  a  policy  auspiciously  in- 
augurated by  the  searching  and 
thorough  inquiry  by  the  responsi- 
ble financial  officer  of  the  city  into 
both  the  general  policy  of  making 
such  appropriations  and  the  claims 
of.  individual  institutions  and 
agencies  to  the  appropriations 
which  they  have  hitherto  received. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
sum  given  to  charitable  institu- 
tions of  various  classes  in  the 
calendar  year  1898  was  $3,132,- 
786.20,  of  which  $1,719,253.78 
was  paid  to  homes  for  dependent 
children,  $934,632.05  to  hospitals 
and  other  medical  charities,  $75,- 
479- 5 1  to  reformatories  for  women, 
$150,208.18  to  homes  for  the  aged 
and  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  and  $253,212.68  to  a 
large     number     of     miscellaneous 
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topic  h^  been  made  to  the  various 
members  of  the  committee  as 
follows : 

(i)  John  Graham  Brooks:  The 
recent  forms  and  development  of 
workingmen's  insurance  jn  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany;  their  finan- 
cial principles  and  economic  justi- 
fication apart  from  any  charitable 
motive. 

(2)  F.  L.  Hoffman:  Criticism 
of  government  insurance  on  finan- 
cial, actuarial  and  economic 
grounds;  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  best  non-governmental  sub- 
stitutes. 

(3)  Edward  T.  Devine:  The 
need  of  some  kind  of  provision  for 
accident,  etc.,  as  shown  by  charity 
records  and  experience. 

(4)  Prof.  Frank  Fetter:  State- 
ment, description  and  criticism  of 
American  schemes  of  corporations 
for  meeting  these  needs. 

(5)  Dr.  S.  G.  Smith:  Effects  of 
the  various  systems,  public  and  pri- 
vate, on  national  character,  es- 
pecially of  the  poor. 

(6)  Amos  W.  Butler:  Uses  and 
abuses  of  the  government  and 
municipal  pension  system,  and  the 
deductions  for  the  subject  in  hand. 

(7)  Prof.  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son: A  study  of  German  charity 
literature  as  to  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernment insurance. 


Qalvetton't 

"Cottage 

Rentt.^' 


A  fund  which  is  known 


as  "the  cottage  rents," 
is  all  that  officially  re- 
mains of  the  generous  donations 
made  by  the  public  to  the  storm  suf- 
ferers at  Galveston,  Tex.,  two  years 
ago,  and  this  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  After  the  storm  forty- 
two  dilapidated  cottages  were  do- 
nated to  the  Relief  Committee  for 
two  years  by  a  local  cotton  mill.    It 


was  a  day  when  houses  of  any  sort 
were  scarce  in  the  afflicted  district, 
and  the  loan  proved  a  most  practical 
source  of  relief.*  The  care  of  the 
cottages  was  vested  in  a  building 
committee,  and  money  was  spent 
in  repairs.  Since  then,  they  have 
been  rented  to  indigent  persons  for 
the  nominal  sum  of  $5  pen  month — 
a  sum,  which,  however,  in  many 
cases  has  never  been  paid,  as  the 
renters  were  entirely  destitute.  In 
a  statement  to  Charities,  B. 
Adoue,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
writes  that  the  small  revenue  derived 
from  the  -rent  has  been  disbursed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  acute 
distress,  so  that  there  is  no  accumu- 
lation of  funds.  The  cottages  will 
be  surrendered  to  the  owners  in  De- 
cember, according  to  the  original 
agreement. 

With    Warden    Gilmour 

^''"spink!*"  ^^  Canada  championing 
the  paddle  in  state  insti- 
tutions, and  Allan  Pinkerton  stand- 
ing out  for  whippings  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  advocates  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment have  received  moral  sup- 
port from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Iowa  has  just  upheld 
what  might  be  called  the  termi- 
nate sentence  of  the  nursery.  It  has 
defended  the  right  to  spank. 

The  right  to  spank,  the  bench 
holds,  is  plural,  parental,  and  aliena- 
ble, and,  it  may  be  surmised,  con- 
stitutional in  its  application.  The 
case  was  one  appealed  from  Judge 
Wade's  court,  the  higher  tribunal 
sustaining  the  right  of  a  mother  to 
chastise  her  own  child  and  to  dele- 
gate this  right  to  another  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  One  E.  J. 
Rowe,  eight  years  old,  was  chastised 
by  his  aunt  and  sued  for  damages. 
The  mother  has  the  same  rights  and 
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New  York.  In  Boston  there  were  no  ap- 
propriations whatever  to  private  charities. 
The  same  was  true  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburg,  and  many  smaller  cities. 

A  large  majority  of  the  twenty  or  more 
persons  with  whom  the  Society  corre- 
sponded, and  who  may  be  regarded  as 
authorities  on  the  subject,  emphatically  op- 
posed the  policy  of  appropriating  funds  from 
the  public  treasury  to  private  agencies.  They 
took  the  pQsition  that  homes  for  defective 
children,  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  children's  aid  societies, 
newsboys'  homes,  and  lodging-houses,  or- 
phan asylums,  homes  for  the  aged,  general 
hospitals,  special  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
homes  for  fallen  women,  general  relief  so- 
cieties, special  societies  of  various  kinds 
having  relief  funds,  bureaus  of  charity,  and 
charity  organization  societies  should  all  be 
private  charities,  sustained  entirely  by  vol- 
untary contributions. 

As  an  appendix  to  its  communication, 
the  Society  submitted  a  tabulated  statement 
containing  the  result  of  its  examination 
into  the  policy  and  practice  of  other  cities 
as  well  as  some  of  the  more  important 'ex- 
pressions of  .expert  opinion.  The  special 
committee  of  the  Society  which  drafted  its 
report  reached  a  conclusion  in  .harmony 
with  the  practice  of  most  American  cities 
and  the  consensus  of  most  expert  opinion, 
that  the  ideal  systein  for  an  American  city 
is  the  entire  discontinuance  of  all  grants  of 
public  monies  to  private  institutions.  The 
committee  did  not,  however,  recommend  a 
sudden  or  reckless  change  of  system,  and 
it  was  especially  recommended  that  anv 
change  in  the  method  of  caring  for  depend- 
ent and  delinquent  children,  if  made  at  all. 
should  be  postponed  until  some  other  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  them  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  reference  to  medical  charities,  the 
Society  suggested  that  the  aggregate 
amount  contributed  to  hospitals  should  be 
apportioned  on  a  per  capita  and  per  diem 
basis  for  free  patients,  and  divided  propor- 
tionately to  ,such  service  among  all  incor- 
porated and  well-managed  institutions; 
that  no  payment  should  be  made  for  pa- 
tients cared  for  in  endowed  beds;  that  the 
per  capita  rate  should  be  distinctly  less 
than  the  actual  cost  to  the  hospital  for  the 
care  of  such  patients;  and  that  no  pay- 
ment should  be  made  for  patients  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  when  there  are  accommoda- 
tions in  a  corresponding  public  institution 
in  the  department  of  charities. 

It  was  insisted  upon  that  appropriations 
to  children's  institutions  should  be  made 
upon  a  per  capita  and  per  diem  basis,  and 
that  inmates  should  be  accepted  by  the  de- 
partment of  charities  in  advance  of  pay- 
ment by  the  city.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  rate  of  payment  should  certainly  not 


exceed  and  should  preferably  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  similar  care  for  the  same  class 
of  depeAdents  in  public  institutions  of  the 
department  of  charities.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  make  uniform 
the  varying  rates  of  payment  to  private  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  children.  Upon 
the  important  question  which  arises  con- 
cerning the  "industrial  schools"  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  and  the  American  Fe- 
male Guardian  Society,  the  belief  was  ex- 
pressed that  as  rapidly  as  possible  these 
schools  should  be  assimilated  fully  into  the 
public  school  system,  and  that  appropria- 
tions to  the  private  societies  should  be  con- 
tinued only  during  the  transitional  period 
in  which  such  change  is  taking  place.  "We 
believe,"  said  the  committee,  "that  the  city 
should  not  make  appropriations  to  pay  for 
investigations  in  police  magistrates'  courts 
conducted  by  private  societies,  or  for  any 
form  of  fresh-air  work  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate societies,  nor  do  we  discover  any 
justification  for  appropriations  to  homes 
for  fallen  women,  relief  societies,  nurseries, 
slielters,  and  other  miscellaneous  charities 
that  have  heretofore  shared  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds." 

In  conclusion,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  of  regarding  the  pres- 
ent exceptional  and  exorbitant 
amount  of  money  appropriated  to 
private  charities  as  a  maximum, 
and  of  eflFecting  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  the  amount  thus  ex- 
pended. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation said : 

^  A  careful  study  of  this  Question  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  plan  of  granting  public 
subsidies  to  private  institutions  has  in- 
herent and  grave  dangers  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  obviate,  and  that  no  plan  can 
be  devised  which  will  insure  wholly  satis- 
factory results.  We  find  that  appropria- 
tions of  public  funds  to  private  institu- 
tions inevitably  tend  to  diminish  and  dis- 
courage private  charity;  that  the  system 
confuses  the  duties  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, of  private  citizens,  and  private  organi- 
zations, and  prevents  any  clear  division  of 
the  field  as  between  public  and  private  ef- 
fort; that  it  encourages  the  growth  of 
privately  managed  but  publicly  sup- 
ported charities  to  an  unlimited  and  harm- 
ful extent;  that,  although  often  apparently 
economical  in  the  beginning,  it  is  always 
in  the  long  run  enormously  expensive;  that 
it  indirectly  prevents  a  proper  equipment 
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and  maintenance  of  the  public  charitable 
institutions,  and  that  its  permanent  disad- 
vantages far  outweigh  any  immediate  and 
temporary  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
when  the  system  is  first  established.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  city  authorities, 
having  practically  full  authority  over  the 
subject,  will  at  once  begin  to  reduce  the 
amounts  so  appropriated,  and  will  look  for- 
ward to  an  absolute  and  final  discontinu- 
ance of  the  custom  at  some  future  date, 
when  proper  public  provision  has  been 
made  for  Sill  public  dependents. 

So  far  as  children's  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, no  radical  change  can  be  made 
until  some  other  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, nor  should  any  be  attempted  until 
the  present  effort  to  regulate  subsidies  has 
had  a  full  and  fair  trial.  If  the  present 
efforts  to  exercise  a  rational  and  proper 
control  over  these  subsidies  should  fail, 
then  some  other  system  should  be  adopted. 
The  remarkable  success  of  public  systems 
of  caring  for  destitute  children  in  many 
states  of  the  union  affords  every  reason 
for  believing  that  a  satisfactory  system  of 
public  care  for  children  could  be  estab- 
lished in  this  state,  if  such  a  step  should 
become  necessary.     • 

The  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  before 
stating  these  conclusions,  ex- 
haustively reviewed  each  class  of 
institutions  and  made  specific 
recommendations,  taking  pains  to 
point  out  their  practical  result  upon 
their  application  to  each  class.  The 
Committee  then  made  ten  definite 
suggestions,  most  of  which  coin- 
cided with  the  conclusions  finally 
reached  by  the  Controller. 

The  specific  recommendations 
finally  made  by  the  Controller 
and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  were: 

That  donations  of  public  funds  should 
be  made  only  from  the  budget. 

That  all  payments  should  be  made  ac- 
cording to  some  measure  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  that  this  basis  should  be  made 
uniform  for  all  institutions  performing 
similar  work. 

That  the  facilities  of  the  department  of 
charities  for  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  parents  of  children  committed 
to  institutions  should  be  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  additional  inspectors  and 
that  the  system  should  be  supplemented 
by   the    requirement    that    each    institution 


caring  for  more  than  250  children  shall 
employ  for  every  500  children,  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  one  visitor  to  make  simi- 
lar investigations. 

That  for  medical  service  no  payments 
should  be  made  except  for  such  cases  as 
have  been  accepted  by  the  department  of 
public  charities  and  certified  as  proper 
charges  against  the  city  treasury. 

That  per  capita  payments  to  private  in- 
stitutions should  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
maintaining  patients  in  the  city  hospitals. 

That  if  the  practice  of  subsidizing  dis- 
pensaries is  to  be  continued — ^and  the 
Controller  considers  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  at  least  doubtful — ^payments  should 
be  gradually  reduced,  unless  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  new  dispensary  law,  is 
able  to  bring  about  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  dispensary  system  by  limiting  each  dis- 
pensary to  a  certain  district  and  providing 
for  the  investigation  of  applicants. 

That  appropriations  to  homes  for  the 
aged,  which  the  Controller  regards  as  be- 
longing entirely  to  the  field  of  private 
charity,  be  discontinued  after  1900,  and 
that  for  that  year  there  be  .granted  one- 
half  the  amounts  allowed  for  1899. 

That  the  practice  of  appropriating  lump 
sums  to  miscellaneous  charitable  institu- 
tions be  discontinued. 

That  payments  be  discontinued:  (i) 
Immediately  in  the  case  of  those  organiza- 
tions which  have,  in  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  received  from  year  to 
year  various  and  uncertain  sums  from  the 
theatrical  and  concert  license  fund,  with  one 
exception  hereinafter  noted ;  and  (2)  gradu- 
ally, in  the  case  of  similar  organizations  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  reason 
that  their  claims  have  been  recognized 
by  statutory  enactment  they  have  been  led 
to  expect,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  a 
continuance  of  public  aid,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  In  such  cases  it  was 
recommended  that  in  the  budget  for  the 
year  1900  one-half  the  amount  be  allowed 
that  was  granted  for  1899,  and  that  there- 
after the  allowance  be  discontinued. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kinkhead, 
at  that  time  supervisor  of  Catholic 
Charities  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  wrote  a  letter  advocat- 
ing the  system  of  contracts  with 
private  institutions  as  the  best  and 
cheapest,  but  did  not  oppose  the 
specific  reforms  instituted  by  the 
Controller. 

Such,  then,  were  the  evils,  and  the 
very  modest  and  business-like  steps 
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duties  as  the  father  under  the  Iowa 
law  regarding  children.  "The 
mother,"  says  the  court,  "is  'equally 
entitled  to'  the  *care  and  custod/  of 
the  children.  This  must  necessarily 
mean  that  she  is  equally  entitled  to 
control  and  discipline  them.  Being 
given  this  power  it  must  follow  that 
if  the  father  may  authorize  another 
to  punish  his  child  the  mother  may 
do  so.'' 

Viewed  from  a  safe  and  mature 
distance,  the  decision  seems  sweep- 
ing, even  as  a  new  broom.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  most  strident  claims 
hitherto  put  forward  by  disciples  of 
reverberant  discipline.  A  vista  of 
possibility  is  opened  up  quite  out- 
classing the  daily '  output  of  the 
castigatory  mechanisms  which  the 
German  caricaturists  delight  to  add 
to  the  school  equipment.  Consider 
it  statistically.  Here  is  a  family  of 
ten  children;  continue  the  birthrate 
into  the  second  generation,  and 
what  have  we?  With  one  fell 
stroke  of  the  pen,  these  western 
Powers-that-be  authorize  900  un- 
thinkable interviews  within  one 
genetic  aggregation.  The  function- 
ing of  the  "elbow  relation"  becomes 
apparent,  and  the  field  for  social 
service  for  the  great  aunt  looms  up 
tearful  and  impressive.  But  the  de- 
cision, it  would  appear,  does  not 
stop  with  the  home  or  the  family. 
It  electrifies  the  institutional  slip- 
per into  renewed  vigor  in  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  manner,  the  final 
denouement  of  which  the  future 
alone  will  reveal. 

In  the  meantime  American  moth- 
erhood, many  hundred  thousand 
strong,  will  go  on  spanking  in  the 
same  old  intermittent — and  it  would 
now  seem  quite  authorized — fash- 
ion, and  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief, 
that  at  last  its  efforts  have  received 
due  legal  sanction. 


^  At  the  annual  convention 
.  Labor  and    of  the  Directors  of  the 

'  *"*  Poor  and  Charities  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  in  Somerset  in 
October,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Lee,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  was  read. .  Dr.  Lee 
called  attention  to  the  connection 
between  epidemics  of  small-pox  and 
"the  criminal  practice  of  railroad 
contractors  and  others  of  importing 
large  numbers  of  laborers  from  in- 
fected districts  into  the  Common- 
wealth." He  urged  the  necessity  of 
legislation  to  correct  the  abuses 
which,  he  alleged,  had  alarmingly 
increased  the  number  of  small-pox 
cases  now  reported  throughout  the 
state,  and  put  the  expenses  of  nurs- 
ing and  maintenance  upon  local 
authorities.  Incidentally,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  county  of  Som- 
erset alone  was  put  to  the  expense 
of  $1,400  during  the  past  year  for 
small-pox  patients,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  non-residents.  The 
question  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  draft  new 
legislation. 

Other  new  legislation  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Gould  of 
Erie  in  his  address  as  president. 
Among  the  acts  of  Assembly  for 
which  the  Association  already 
claims  credit  is  one  prohibiting  the 
retention  of  children  in  almshouses. 

As   a   memorial   to    Mr. 

^'*B?ffl!K**'  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Wat- 
son, their  daughters, 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Por- 
ter Norton,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Watson,  have  given  to  Trinity 
Parish,  Buffalo,  the  site  for  a  settle- 
ment house,  which  they  will  erect. 
The  house  will  be  a  plain  and 
substantial  brick  building,  three 
stories    high,    with    provision    for 
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The  number  of  uncertainties  by 
which 

* 

.     .     .     "the  course  of  the  life 
Of   mortal    man   on    the   earth" 

is  beset  and  his  ideas  confused,  has 
driven  him  to  look  for  some  element 
of  stability  in  a  world  where  most 
statements  must  be  taken  with  a 
qualifying  reservation.  And  so 
•  the  doctrine  has  arisen  that  "figures 
cannot  lie."  One  who  holds  to  this 
belief  must  find  food  for  disquieting 
reflection  in  a  table  in  section  IX,  of 
part  I,  of  the  report  on  Vital  Statis- 
tics of  the  Census  of  1900,  which 
shows  the  death-rate  of  the  single, 
the  married,  and  the  widowed,  from 
certain  important  diseases  and 
classes  of  diseases.  This  table  seems 
to  support  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
with  evidence  he  did  not  adduce,  in 
his  assertion  that  ''marriage  is  a 
field  of  battle  and  not  a  bed  of 
roses" — ^a  battlefield,  moreover, 
where  the  fatalities  are  many.  For 
the  death-rates  from  nearly  all  of  the 
diseases,  consumption  included,  are 
considerably  higher  among  the  mar- 
ried than  among  the  single,  and  still 
higher  among  the  widowed. 

As  marriage,  how^ever,  and  wid- 
owhood are  phenomena  of  only  cer- 
tain ages,  and  of  those  ages  at 
which  consumption  is  especially  de- 
structive, while  the  single  class  in- 
cludes a  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, >vho  are  comparatively  free 
from  this  disease,  the  table  is  pal- 
pably misleading,  unless  the  element 
of  age  is  taken  into  account. 

Table  i  and  diagram  I  show  the 
death-rates  from  consumption  of 
th^  single,*  the  married,  and  the 
w^idowed  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
in  each  of  three  age  groups. 
406- 


TABLE  I. — DEATH-RATES  BY  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION AND  AGE  PER  100,000  POPULATION 
OF  CORRESPONDING   AGES.  ^ 


Afire. 

Conjufjral 
condition. 

15  to  44  years. 

45  to  65  years. 

65  years  and 
over. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Single  . . . 
Married.. 
Widowed. 

292.2'223.4 
208.3237.6 

667.0,356.7 

1 

565.3 
223.1 

487.4 

235.6 

153.7 
189.3 

604.1 
244.2 
312.0 

296.0 
236.1 
213.2 

^  Vital  Statistics,  I,  p.  clxxix. 

In  general,  the  rate  was  lower  for 
the  married  than  for  either  the 
single  or  the  widowed,  and  lower 
for  women*  than  for  men.  The 
only  place  where  it  was  higher  for 
women  than  for  men  was  among  the 
married  in  the  age  group  fifteen  to 
forty-four  years,  and  here  it  was 
also  higher  than  for  the  single 
women  at  the  same  ages.  This 
variation  may  be  explained  by 
reference  to  statements  of  physi- 
cians to  the  effect  that  "pregnancy 
is  found  to  complicate,  to  develop, 
or   to   precipitate   phthisis   remark- 
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ably,  and  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence from  twenty  to  forty  years  of 
age,  culminating  at  thirty." 

The  highest  rate  of  all  is  found 
among  widowers  under  forty-four 
years.  In  the  other  two  age 
groups  the  rates  for  both  widowers 
and  widows,  while  higher  than  the 
married,  were  lower  than  for  the 
single.  The  cases  of  infection  from 
a  consumptive  husband  or  wife, 
known  to  be  of  common  occurrence, 
are  more  apt  to  appear  here  than 
among  the  married. 

The  high  rates  found  among  the 
single  are  due  largely  id  occupation 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  far  higher 
percentage  of  the  single  than  of  the 
married  live  in  cities,  where  the 
devastation  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  rural  districts. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  impor- 
tance of  consumption  as  a  cause  of 
death,  the  percentage  of  mortality 
due  to  this  disease  is  shown  in  table 
2  and  diagram  II. 

TABLE  2. —  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  CAUSED  BY 
CONSUMPTION  PER  IOC  DEATHS  FROM  ALL 
CAUSES,  IN  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  THE  POPU- 
LATION, CLASSIFIED.  ACCORDING  TO  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION,    SEX,    AND  AGE.* 


Ave. 


All  over 

15  years. 
15-19  yrs. 
20-24    ** 

25-34 
35-44 
45-54    "    i 
55-^4    *• 
65  years 


«( 


Married.         Widowed. 


26.81 

22.81 


Males 


12.88 


mrfes.  Males. 


16.21     7.51 


males. 


i    I 


33  93  26.71  23.02 
33.o8'40.82'30.35  31.00  29.79  42.22 
35.i3'40.38  29.87|30.33J43.32l38.55 
28.65  23.30  22.43  20.24,30.57  24.31 


20.44*13.61  13.01^ 
11.92;  7.85    8.25 

I 


IC.95 
6.61 


and  over.'  5.60   3.34    3.26    3.61 


19.80110.37 
8.S9   6.27 


2.68    2.40 


ried  men,  though  the  actual  death- 
rate  was  lower.  It  caused  the  great- 
est proportion  among  the  single  of 
both  sexes,  and  the  smallest  among 
the  widowed.  This  is  explained 
largely  by  the  age  composition  of 
the  two  classes,  the  single  having  a 
large  number  of  individuals  at  the 
ages  when  consumption  is  espe- 
cially prevalent,  while  the  average 
age  of  the  widowed  is  high. 

It  appears,  further,  that  at  most 
ages  consumption  was  a  less  impor- 
tant cause  of  death  among  the  mar- 
ried than  among  the  single  or  the 
widowed.  Among  the  married 
men,  however,  it  was  more  impor- 
tant than  among  either  the  single  or 
the  widowed  at  the  ages  of  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years,  and  slightly  more 
important  than  among  the  widowed 
at  twenty  to  twenty-four  years.  At 
both  of  these  periods  the  figures  for 
married  and  widowed  are,  of  course, 
small  and  of  correspondingly  less 
significance. 
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For  all  ages  over  fifteen,  it  is*  seen 
that  consumption  caused  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  deaths  among 
married  women  than   among  niar- 
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housekeeping  apartments  for  the 
residents,  diet  kitchen,  gymnasium, 
kindergarten,  kitchen  garden,  sew- 
ing and  cooking  school,  library,  and 
other  lines  of  settlement  work.  The 
property  is  on  Babcock  Street.  At 
one  end  are  railroad  yards,  on  the 
other  a  large  residence  district  cut 
up  into  several  neighborhoods  by 
viaducts  and  trestles,  and  set  off  by 
lumber  yards  and  factories.  It  is 
distinctively  a  railroad  section — ^a 
section,  too,  of  workingmen's  homes 
— ^not  yet  congested,  with  no  great 
amount  of  poverty,  but  quite  lack- 
ing in  civic  attractiveness.  Smoke 
from  the  continual  passing  of  trains, 
fumes  from  the  big  chemical  works, 
the  smell  from  the  slaughter-houses 
and  cattle  trains,  and  the  reek  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  refinery, 
and  a  lead  works  give  a  heavy,  close 
atmosphere  much  of  the  time,  which 
is  made  bearable  by  the  strong 
winds  which  sweep  over  the  section 
as  over  a  prairie.  Trinity  House 
is  housed  temporarily  in  a  flat  build- 
ing. 


Michigan. 


THE  DELINQUENT. 

At  the  November  elec- 
tion in  Michigan  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  be  voted 
upon  to  empower  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  imposing  indeterminate 
sentences  as  punishment  for  crime. 
The  Legislature  of  1889  placed 
Michigan  in  the  van  with  three 
other  states  by  the  enactment  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Indeter- 
minate Sentence  Act, — a  statute  of 
which  many  of  the  circuit  judges 
promptly  availed  themselves.  In 
1 89 1,  after  two  years  of  successful 
operation  of  the  law,  an  opinion  in 
whidi  four  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  concurred,  declared 
it  unconstitutional.     Justice  Grant, 


who  had  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  law,  held  otiierwise.  Since*  the 
Michigan  law  was  thus  nullified, 
some  twelve  other  states  have 
enacted  indeterminate  sentence  laws, 
and  to  retrieve  the  lost  ground  the 
Legislature  of  1901  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  Michigan 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
has  been  taking  energetic  steps 
within  the  last  few  weeks  to  urge 
the  importance  of  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  amendment,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  president,  the 
venerable  Bishop  George  D.  Gil- 
lespie of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  New  York  Times  in 
CrimiliiiTi.  ^  recent  issue  called  at- 
tention to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Pris- 
ons of  Great  Britain  for  the  current 
year  and  the  position  taken  in  re- 
gard to  habitual  criminals.  Of  a 
total  of  2,879  convicts,  no  less  than 
1,342  are  habitual  criminals,  in  the 
sense  of  having  had  one,  two,  or 
three  previous  convictions.  On  the 
subject  of  their  treatment,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Prisons  says :  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  a  special  form  of  detention 
should  be  devised  under  which  pris- 
oners shown  by  their  records  to  be- 
long to  this  'professional'  class 
might  be  segregated  by  order  of  the 
court  for  long  periods  of  time;  say, 
for  the  legal  maximum  for  their 
last  particular  offense,  subject  only 
to  conditional  liberation  by  the  sec- 
retary "of  state  when  he  is  satisfied, 
on  the  report  of  the  prison  author- 
ity, that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  the  prisoner  can  be 
released  without  danger  to  society. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  our  convict  prisons  men 
with  regard  to  whom  it  is  practically 
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hopeless  to  expect  that  they  -will  take 
warning  from  past  punishment,  and 
will  not  be  ready,- immediately  on 
discharge,  to  revert  to  a  life  of 
crime." 

The  qiiestion  with  penologists  is. 
What  constitutes  a  recidivist  or 
habitual  criminal?  A  second,  or 
even  a  third  offense  may  be  insuffi- 
cient as  an  indication  of  character 
to  place  the  man  permanently  in  this 
catagory.  But  when  a  person 
has  certainly  proved  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  trials,  his 
unfitness  to  live  in  -society, 
he  should  be  permanently  removed 
from  the  community,  and  the  Neiv 
York  Times  suggests  that  "expatria- 
tion to  some  safe  place  where  a 
changed  environment  would  perhaps 
excite  neyvr  ambitions,  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  disposition  which 
could  be  made  of  them." 

Transportation  has  been  aban- 
doned by  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 
tries as  a  means  of  dealing  with  con- 
victs, but  penologists  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  agree  that  habit- 
ual criminals  need  to  be  permanently 
segregated  and  utilized  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  state. 

It-  is  very  gratifying  to 
•*'i?jSii"t!'*'  find    the    Hartford,    Ct., 

Post  in  a.  recent  issue 
coming  out  strongly  for  the  state 
control  of  jails:  *lt  has  long  been 
our  conviction  that  state  control  is 
the  proper  method  of  jail  manage- 
ment. The  state  pays  over  $100,000 
a  year  for  the  board  of  jailbirds,  but 
the  institutions  are  exclusively  un- 
der county  management.  Under 
state  control  a  uniform  policy  of  jail 
management  could  be  adopted.  Un- 
der state  control  the  jail  accommo- 
dations could  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  state,  and  a  con- 
dition in  which  one  jail  is  half  full. 


while  the  jail  in  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty is  overcrowded  wouldn't  develop. 
Under  state  control  the  prisoners 
could  be  classified,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  necessary  to  make  the  first-term 
sheep  mingle  with  the  habitual  goats. 
Every  consideration  of  logic,  of 
economy,  and  of  adjustment  makes 
for  the  state  control  of  jails." 

WARFARE  A6AINST  TIJBERCIJLOSIS. 

i«frn.t.on.i  ^he  International  Tuber- 

Tuberculosis  culosis    Congress    which 

ongrs  .    ^^^    ^^^^    j^^^    week    in 

Berlin,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. To  a  large  extent  it  con- 
fined itself  to  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  prevention.  There 
were  present  about  one  hundred 
delegates  and  the  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment House.  There  were  dele- 
gates from  twelve  countries, 
Germany,  of  course,  having  the 
largest  number;  France  about 
twenty.  Great  Britain  four,  and  the 
other  European  countries  from 
three  to  ten.  There  were  two  dele- 
gates  from  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Welch  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Denison  of  Denver,  but  it 
seems  that  the  only  American  who 
attended  the  Congress  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Eager  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  who  is 
stationed  at  Naples.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  session  Dr.  Chalmette  of 
Lille,  France,  spoke  of  the  house  to 
house  crusade  against  tuberculosis 
in  his  country.  He  laid  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  nursing-at-home 
system  carried  on  by  private  bene- 
ficence. Societies  have  been  formed 
in  each  town,  supported  by  the  town 
councils  and  various  social  groups, 
that  try  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
consumption  among  the  working 
classes,  and  to  educate  their  fami- 
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lies  in  sanitary  matters.  The  doc- 
tor said  that  tie  principle  is  to  give 
the  largest  relief  to  the  less  seri- 
ously injured  among  the  poorest 
people,  so  as  to  lengthen  their 
economic  life.  The  patients'  lodg- 
ings are  washed  at  regular  intervals 
with  chloride  of  lime  and  the  walls 
are  whitewashed.  The  patients  re- 
ceive clothes,  bedding,  a  pocket 
cuspidor,  and  a  table  cuspidor. 
Steam  laundrying  is  done  for  sixty- 
four  poor  families  at  an  average 
expense  for  each  patient  of  twenty 
cents  a  day  The  sanitary  educa- 
tion of  the  families  is  done  at  home 
mostly  by  intelligent  workmen  es- 
pecially taught  for  this  kind  of 
lecturing.  They  explain  how  to 
make  a  house  healthy,  disinfect 
linen,  and  supply  food  and  material 
for  relief  during  the  persons  en- 
forced idleness.  Patients  are  in- 
structed that  spitting  is  as  danger- 
ous to  them  as  to  the  persons  around 
them  because  the  expectorators  in- 
hale the  bacilli.  The  doctor  said 
that  after  two  years'  practice  of  this 
plan,  very  satisfactory  results  had 
been  obtained.  Many  patients  who 
had  been  looked  after  and  helped 
from  one  to  nine  months,  resumed 
work,  and  had  had  no  bacilli  in 
their  expectoration,  and  had  recov- 
ered the  appearance  of  health. 

Dr.  Van  Rynn  of  Brussels  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  the  notification  of 
consumptive  cases  to  the  health 
authorities,  and  had  a  i^ood  word 
for  the  work  done  in  this  matter  bv 
the  New  York  Board  of  TToalth. 
The  doctor  insisted  that  notification 
should  exist  in  all  countries,  Ims 
cause  in  order  to  dostrov  infivtod 
centers,  it  is  nocossarv  to  bo  in- 
formeil  where  thcv  exist. 

A  delevrate  frotn  Xorwav  said 
that  in  his  coutitrv  thorc  bad  Ihhm^ 
compulsory   notification    siiuv    ]m\- 


uary  I,  1 90 1,  and  it  had  no  disturb- 
ing effect. 

A  delegate  from  England  said 
that  compulsory  notification  was  im- 
possible in  his  country  owing  to 
public  opinion  against  interfering 
with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
home. 

Dr.  Koch,  who  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Germany,  main- 
tained all  his  former  positions  re- 
garding the  non-transferability  of 
animal  tuberculosis  to  man.  A  well- 
known  French  veterinary  authority 
who  was  present  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  professor's  views. 

The  Committee  inspected  the 
sanatorium  which  is  being  built 
near  Pottsdam.  This  is  a  group  of 
model  buildings,  costing  $2,500,- 
000,  and  is  being  erected  in  pine 
woods.  The  money  comes  from 
workingmen's  insurance  funds. 
There  are  already  600  persons  in 
this  institution,  which  is  partially 
completed,  and  one-half  of  the  pa- 
tients are  sufTering  from  tuber- 
culosis. Their  section  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  other,  where 
chronic  diseases  of  the  nerves,  heart 
and  kidneys  are  treated. 

Dr.  Williams  of  England  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  classification  of  patients 
in  sanatoria  according  to  the  prog- 
ress each  had  made  toward  re- 
covery. 

The  congress  is  to  meet  next 
year  in  Paris.  Some  of  the  leading 
delegates  are  said  to  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  chief  results  of 
the  S'athoring  was  to  show  the  prog- 
ress made  in  Germanv  in  sanatoria. 


Social 


\   sisiruificant   innovation 
Stmunifi   >vas    made    recently    by 
^^JJJif     Commissioner      Homer 
Folks     of     New     York 
I'itv,    in    the    management    of   the 
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Phthisis  Infirmary  on  Blackweirs 
Island,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital  who  will  have,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
such  a  position,  distinctly  social 
functions  in  the  men's  department 
of  the  consumption  hospital.  «  The 
special  duties  of  this  officer  in  con- 
nection with  the  Phthisis  Infirmary 
are  two- fold:  First,  to  collect 
statistics  of  social  and  economic  in- 
terest from  all  men  patients;  and 
second,  to  organize  social  life  among 
them.  It  is  believed  that  the  intro- 
duction of  games,  reading-rooms, 
.and  similar  interests,  will  increase 
materially  the  value  of  the  hospital, 
both  by  improving  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  patients  and  by  induc- 
ing them  to  stay  on  the  Island  long 
enough  to  receive  the  maximum  of 
good  from  the  treatment  provided. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Chris- 
topher Easton,  who  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  this  position  the  last  of 
September,  has  already  begun  to 
collect  statistics.  In  the  interview 
which  he  has 'with  each  man  as  he 
eriters  the  institution,  he  not  only, 
asks  questions  in  the  interest  of  his 
record,  but  also  tries  to  establish 
a  personal  relation  with  the  patient. 
The  newcomer  is  told  what  are  the 
real  objects  of  the  institution  in  re- 
gard to  him  and  what  is  expected 
of  him  in  his  life  there;  some  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  simpler 
principles  of  hygiene,  and  a  start  is 
made  in  bringing  home  to  him  the 
fact  that  this  improvement  and  care 
rests  largely  with  himself. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  for 
much  progress  in  the  development 
of  social  activities,  but  a  gratifying 
change  has  already  been  observed 
in  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward 
the  institution,  and  there  is  every 


reason  to  hope  that  the  expectations 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  in  creating  the  new  office 
will  be  realized. 


KPENKNT  children; 

The  Juvenile  Record,  in 
juvtniu  Court  ^^  article  which  attempts 

to  formulate  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  juvenile  court,  puts  for- 
ward a  more  sweeping  claim  in  be- 
half of  this  particular  reform  than 
we  have  elsewhere  seen.  "Poten- 
tially," says  the  Record  in  defining 
what  the  juvenile  court  is,  "the 
juvenile  court  law,  as  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  provides  the  solution  of  the 
entire  economic  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  ignorance,  poverty  and 
crime."  This  reminds  one  of  a 
declaration  which  Carlisle  is  re- 
ported to  have  made,  that  "When 
Nature  desires  to  get  rid  of  outdoor 
relief,  she  creates  a  man  to  whom 
the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  seems 
to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
salvation." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  any 
doubts  upon  the  wisdom  of  abolish- 
ing outdoor  relief  or  of  establishing 
juvenile  courts.  We  strenuously 
advocate  both  of  these  important  re- 
forms. In  advocating  the  juvenile 
court,  however,  we  have  not  prom- 
ised that  its  adoption  would  solve 
any  one  of  the  three  difficult  prob- 
lems of  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
crime.  We  are  aware  that  the 
panegyric  from  which,  our  sentence 
is  extracted  refers  to  the  law  as  a 
whole  and  not  simply  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  separate  court  for  chil- 
dren, and  that  this  Illinois  law  is 
indeed  worthy  of  commendation  as 
a  comprehensive  codification  and  re- 
vision of  the  laws  relating  to  de- 
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pendent  and  delinquent  children. 
But,  surely,  it  is  going  tcx)  far  to 
attribute  to  this  law  the  evolution 
by  which  in  the  care  of  dependent 
or  delinquent  children  the  idea  of 
punishment  is  replaced  by  that  of 
paternal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  discovery  that 
the  primary  duty  is  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  dependency  or  de- 
linquency,— to  find  out  why  the 
child  went  wrong  in  the  first  place, 
— and  to  remove  the  cause. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Record  assumes  that  the  probation 
system  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
juvenile  court.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
tion system  "is  the  cord  upon  which 
all  pearls  of  the  juvenile  court  are 
strung."  The  friends  of  the 
juvenile  court  ide*a,  however,  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  claiming 
too  much  for  it,  even  with  all  the. 
accessories  provided  by  the  Illinois 
law.  Even  while  we  are  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  the  juvenile 
court  we  shall  need  to  be  on  the 
alert,  lest  some  aspects  of  the  econo- 
mic problem  escape  us;  and  even 
then  it  may  be  found,  as  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten  has  just  written  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  problems  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  are 
not  economic  problems  at  all  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,. 

^^^  Apropos  of  the  case 
"Grandfather  hinging  on  the  "grand- 
father clause"  in  the  city 
charter,  which  was  won  in  the  New 
York  courts  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons why  that  clause  was  inserted 
when  the  charter  was  revised  in 
1900.  Though  a  man  may  be  said 
to  be  a  grandfather  merely  by  acci- 
dent of  birth,  the  courts  would  seem 
to  hold  him,  in  a  degree,  responsible 
for  the  casualty  and  very  properly 


to  treat  him  accordingly.     Briefly, 
the  facts  are  these: 

Mrs.  Annie  Blauvelt  received  three 
dollars  a  week  for  one  year  from  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  placed  under  bonds 
for  this  amount;  at  the  expiration  of  the 
bond  he  resigned  his  position  and  left  the 
city,  and  in  this  was  countenanced  by  his 
father.  The  mother  was  able  to  support 
herself,  but  could  not  care  for  the  child, 
who  would  have  become  a  public  charge 
had  not  the  grandfather  been  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  support.  The  case  was 
tried  in  the  magistrate's  court,  the  grand- 
father ordered  to  assume  the  burden  which 
his  son  had  escaped,  and  he  is  now  under 
order  to  pay  three  dollars  a  week  to  the 
mother  in  behalf  of  the  child. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  early 
marriages  are  the  rule,  and  many  a 
day  laborer,  not  over  twenty-one, 
has  a  family  of  two  or  more  tod- 
dlers, his  earnings  averaging  not 
more  than  $6  or  $7  a  week.  By 
reason  of  her  youth,  the  mother  is 
ill  fitted  to  bear  and  rear  the  rapidly 
increasing  family,  and  has  scant  ex- 
perience in  home-making,  having 
struggled  into  existence  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  practically 
the  counterpart  of  her  present  sur- 
roundings. If  an  accident  occurs  to 
the  father  or  he  succumbs  to  disease, 
or  through  distaste  for  a  comfort- 
less home  where  the  food  is  badly 
cooked  and  unpalatable  he  finally 
decides  to  drop  the  burden  and  se- 
cure comfort  and  freedom  by  de- 
serting his  family,  the  wife  usually 
does  one  of  two  things.  She  either 
tries  to  place  her  children  in  an  in- 
stitution and  support  only  herself, 
or  she  goes  home  to  her  parents. 
The  order  in  which  she  usually  tries 
these  alternatives  is  as  otated. 

In  the  first  case,  private  charity 
frequently  has  an  opportunity  to 
solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
children  with  the  mother  through 
the  many  avenues  of  relief  at  hand, 
sometimes  simply  by  supplying 
work  and  admittance  to  a  dav  nur- 
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sery;  but  the  solution  of  the  second 
is  often  very  perplexing.  The 
grandparents,  being  barely  more 
than  middle-aged,  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  comfort  of  free- 
dom from  fs^mily  cares,  and  resent 
being  obliged  to  again  assume  them. 
The  grandfather  works  all  day  and 
does  not  enjoy  having  his  after-sup- 
per pipe  and  paper  interrupted  by 
romping  children,  nor  being  waked 
by  a  crying  baby.  Neither  does  he 
think  it  just  that  he  be  deprived  of 
the  few  luxuries  he  has  just  begun 
to  indulge  in,  to  support  another 
man's  children,  and  he  makes  the 
home  so  unpleasant  that  the  young 
mother  in  despair  turns  to  the  city 
for  help. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mrs. 

K ,    the   only   difference   being 

that  she  was  quite  as  anxious  to  be 
relieved  of  the  care  of  the  children 
as  the  grandfather.  Four  months 
after  being  left  a  widow,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  she  decided  that  the 
effort  to  support  the  children  was 
too  great,  and  an  application  for  the 
commitment  of  the  children  to  a 
public  institution  was  filed  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Her  father  was  found  to  own  a 
tailor  shop,  doing  a  fairly  good 
business,  and  to  be  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  also  found  to  have  turned  his 
daughter  and  her  children  from  his 
home,  as  the  children  annoyed  him. 
He  had  told  her  she  might  return 
if  she  succeeded  in  placing  the  chil- 
dren in  an  institution,  but  not  other- 
wise. As  the  mother  .was  able- 
bodied  and  perfectly  capable  of  car- 
ing for  her  children,  the  Depart- 
ment refused  the  commitment  and 

.  referred    Mrs.    K to    private 

charity,  which  made  every  efTort  to 
keep  the  children  at  home.     After 


six  months  of  varying  success  in  in- 
fluencing the  mother  toward  a  de- 
sire to  keep  them,  the  agent  who  had 
the  family  in  charge  was  amazed  to 

find   that   Mrs.   K had   finally 

gained  "her  point,  and  .the  children 
had  been  committed  by  a  magis- 
trate. The  mother  is  now  free  to 
follow  her  own  desires,  and  the 
grandfather,  who  was  the  instigator 
of  this  action,  enjoys  his  comfort- 
able home  undisturbed. 

To    cite    another    instance:    Mr. 

McC sold  out  his  business  to 

settle  debts  contracted  by  his  wife, 
who  had  recently  left  him.  His 
father  and  brother  had  a  prosperous 
business, .  and  he  returned  with  his 
two  children  to  their  comfortable 
home,  yet  the  oldest,  a  girl  of  six, 
was  committed  to  an  institution  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  until  he 
should  obtain  work  and  be  able  to 
pay  for  her  support.  This  would 
not  have  occurred  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  grandparents  been  pressed 
to  a  recognition  at  that  time. 

There  are  many  more  such  cases, 
and  there  is  reason  for  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  this  first  decision,  which 
proves  that  the  following  section  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter, 
holding  four  generations  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  dependent  people 
and  two  responsible  for  destitute 
children,  is  not  a  dead  letter,  though 
seemingly  heretofore  overlooked : 

Section  683,  Chapter  XIII.  The  grand- 
parents, parents,  children,  and  grand- 
children of  sufficient  ability,  of  a  poor 
person  who  is  insane,  blind,  old,  lame,  im- 
potent, or  decrepit,  so  as  to  be  unable  by 
work  to  maintain  himself,  and  the  grand- 
parent and  parents  of  a  destitute  child, 
must  at  their  own  charge  relieve  and  main- 
tain him  in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner.  If  the  relative  of  a 
poor  person  fails  to  maintain  and  relieve 
him  as  in  this  section  provided,  the  said 
Commissioner  may  apply  to  any  city 
magistrate  for  the  order  authorized  by  law 
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in  such  cases.  The  action  authorized  by 
law  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  court  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
weekly  sum  for  such  supi>ort  must  be  in 
the  name  of  the  Q>mmissioner  of  Public 
Charities. 

Within  the  week,  a  second  court 
has  held  that  six  months  is  not  too 
long  a  sentence  for  a  man  who  re- 
fuses to  support  his  aged  mother. 

RELIEF  WORK  AT  PORTLAND  FOR  FOREST 
FIRE  SUFFERERS. 

Early  in  September,  following  a 
season  of  unusual  drought,  heavy 
forest  fires  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portland,  Ore.  The  localities 
suffering  most  were  Springwater, 
Lents,  Sycamore,  and  Bridal  Veil, 
in  Oregon,  and  Las  Camas,  Lewis 
River,  Washaugal,  and  Elma,  in 
Washington.  Relief  work  was  soon 
under  way,  taken  up  by  citizens  of 
Portland  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing towns,  and  a  report  of  what  was 
done  has  just  been  submitted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  fire  re* 
lief  fund. 

Many  different  organizations  and 
societies  commenced  the  collection 
of  money  and  supplies  as  soon  as 
the  severity  of  the  loss  suffered  was 
known,  and  the  general  anxiety  re- 
sulted in  a  public  meeting,  at  which 
a  committee  of  citizens  was  se- 
lected. This  appointed  an  execu- 
tive body  which  was  assisted  by  an 
auxiliary  committee  of  ladies  from 
the  different  churches. 

There  was  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion. A  large  number  of  people  had 
been  left  without  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing.  Some  were  injured. 
Others  were  sick  from  exposure  and 
excitement  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  homes  or  in  the  hard- 
ships of  flight.  Agents  were  sent 
to  the  most  badly  crippled  districts, 
and    mayors    and    citizens    in    the 


vicinity  of  the  fire  co-operated  in 
acquiring  the  information  necessary 
for  a  concerted  plan  of  action.  A 
mercantile  firm  gave  the  use  of  its 
large  warehouse  for  four  weeks; 
railroad  and  transportation  compa- 
nies carried  supplies  free;  telephone 
companies  gave  gratuitous  service. 
Clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  and 
the  like  were  collected  by  the  ladies 
auxiliary  committee,  and  supplied  to 
a  total  of  335  persons.  Emergent 
relief  was  thought  necessary  in 
many  cases,  and  blankets,  groceries, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  were 
purchased  •  without  delay.  There 
was  distributed  in  cash  donations 
direct  to  relief  committees  and  indi- 
viduals requiring  assistance  over 
$5,000.  All  told,  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  $7,65 1 . ' 

WORK  FOR  UNSKILLED  WOMJEN. 

What  field  is  there  open  to  the 
unskilled  woman?  How  can  she 
win  a  livelihood  outside  the  factory 
or  the  sweatshop?  What  hope  is 
there  for  the  widow  whose  place  is 
with  her  children  in  her  home,  how- 
ever small,  but  whose  earning  ca- 
pacity seems  all  too  slight  to  support 
one,  much  less  a  family  of  three  and 
four  and  five  ?  What  relief  in  an  in- 
dustrial way  can  guarantee  to  her 
and  her  offspring  some  measure  of 
self-dependence?  These  are  a  few 
of  the  questions  which  are  multi- 
plied and  piled  up  one  on  another 
and  press  down  wherever  poverty 
and  a  great  population  inhabit  the 
same  territory,  which  are  accentu- 
ated when  the  population  is  an  im- 
migrant one  and  the  poverty  is  un- 
taught in  the  new  ways  of  the  new 
land. 

They  are  questions  which  have 
led  to  a  systematic  study  during  the 
past  year  of  home  work   for  un- 
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skilled  women  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York  City,  one  of  several  societies 
facing  this  problem.  A  survey  of 
the  situation  was  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee, 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber. 

"Many  of  our  applicants,"  says 
the  report,  "in  particular  the  class  of 
widows  and  orphans,  receive  such  a 
small  monthly  pittance  from  us  that 
it  necessarily  compels  them  to  estab- 
lish a  low  standard  of  living.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  such  unfor-* 
tunate  women,  particularly  in  the 
summer  months,  to  draw  on  the 
earning  capacity  of  their  children  of 
school  age.  Aside  from  the  perma- 
nent injury  to  children  of  such  ten- 
der years,  it  is  not  wise  public 
policy,  nor  does  it  evince  the  proper 
regard  for  the  community  at  large, 
to  encourage  such  labor.  And  yet 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a 
widow  with  a  number  of  small  chil- 
dren to  support  herself  adequately, 
and  yet  give  that  attention,  care, 
and  oversight  to  her  offspring 
which  will  make  for  future  good 
citizens.  Our  averagre  monthly 
allowance  to  this  class  of  dependents 
is  a  trifle  over  $5,  which  does  not 
cover  the  rent.  .  Whatever  else  is 
necessary  must  be  provided  by  these 
mothers  through  their  own  earn- 
ings. Work  in  factories  is  for  most 
of  them  out  of  the  question.  No 
woman  can  spend  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening 
away  from  her  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  her  duty  to  her  chil- 
dren. The  day  nurseries  and  kin- 
dergartens, it  is  true,  make  provi- 
sion for  children  of  certain  ages,  but 
no  provision  is  made  for  children  of 
school  age,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are 
left  to  their  own  resources  before 


and  after  school  hours.  The  result 
in  too  many  instances  is  lamentable, 
and  the  obvious  outcome  of  such  a 
method  is  evidenced  daily  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  truants. 

"In  the  hope  of  overcoming,  to  a 
limited  extent,  this  grave  danger, 
the  board  of  directors  two  years 
ago  organized  a  workroom  for  un- 
skilled women.  Opening  at  nine  in 
the  morning  and  closing  at  five  in 
the  evening,  sufficient  time  is  al- 
lowed the  widowed  mother  to  get 
her  children  ready  for  school,  and  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal. 

"Notwithstanding  the  compara-' 
tively  short  hours  in  our  workroom 
and  the  opportunity  which  is  grant- 
ed there  to  work  at  irregular  hours 
(an  impossibility  in  most  factories) 
there  still  remain  among  our  appli- 
cants many  women  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  leave  their  homes  at  all,  ow- 
ing to  the  constant  oversight  re- 
quired by  one  or  several  of  their 
children. 

"In  the  hope  of  remedying  this 
difficulty,  an  inquiry  was  made  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  obtaining  work  which 
women  could  do  in  their  own 
homes.  The  development  of  the 
machine  has  required  the  manufac- 
turer to  produce  his  merchandise 
under  one  roof,  and  in  particular 
where  the  power  machine  has  been 
introduced,  it  is  impossible  for 
women  working  at  home  to  enter 
into  competition.  With  the  funds 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  we  have  investigated  cer- 
tain forms  of  industry,  such  as  silk 
belt  making,  men's  and  women's 
neckwear,  garters  and  hose  support- 
ers, paper  boxes,  slip  covers  for  the 
furniture  trade,  overgaiters  and 
leggings,  dressing  sacques.  hats  and 
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caps,  flowers  and  feathers,  beaded 
purses  and  other  bead  work,  dress 
shields,  incandescent  light  mantles, 
embroidery  and  art  embroidery, 
passementerie  work,  bibs,  knit 
goods,  etc.  From  interviews  with 
manufacturers  it  would  appear  that 
work  can  be  obtained  in  these  indus- 
tries which  women  can  do  at  home 
and  enable  them  to  become  wage- 
earners,  and,  in  some  instances,  earn 
enough  to  support  their  families. 
In  making  the  investigation,  we 
have  been  careful  to  seek  only  such 
work  as  would  not  conflict  with  the 
prevailing  tenement-house  regfula- 
tions.  In  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation an  interesting  fact  was  de- 
veloped. It  was  found  that  manu- 
facturers were  prepared  to  give 
work  in  their  factories  to  our  appli- 
cants if  we  would  undertake  to 
teach  them  the  particular  trades  de- 
sired. The  board  of  directors  has 
at  present  the  entire  subject  under 
most  careful  consideration  in  the 
hope  that  some  larger  plan  than  our 
present  workroom  may  be  devel- 
oped, which  will  enable  us  to  offer 
work  to  our  applicants,  either  in 
their  homes,  in  our  workroom,  or 
in  factories,  as  a  substitute  for  con- 
tinued relief." 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Educational  Alliance  of  New  York 
City  has  this  week  opened  up  a  new  depart- 
ment which  has  unique  features.  It  will 
be  known  as  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  but 
it  is  not  planned  that  it  will  take  any  part 
in  carrying  on  litigation.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  sphere  of  usefulness  lies  chiefly 
in  preventing  such.  In  other  words,  it  will 
attempt  to  keep  cases  out  of  court.  Ad- 
vice will  be  given  to  possible  plaintiffs  and 
the  Bureau  will  arbitrate  matters  between 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
waste  their  earnings  in  useless  litigation. 
A  third  feature  will  consist  in  the  hearing 
of  complaints  against  city  officials,  street 
cleaners,  policemen,  and  the  like,  which, 
if  the  facts  warrant,  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  their  superiors.     It  is  also 


announced  that  the  Alliance  will  soon  pro- 
vide for  a  woman  probation  officer. 

It  is  said  that  a  positive  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  organization  of  all  the  chari- 
ties of  Cleveland  under  one  head.  The  en- 
tire building  in  which  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties is  located  is  now  utilized,  and  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  system  in  the 
city  is  prophesied  as  only  a  matter  of  time. 
A  ward  for  juvenile  delinquents  is  also 
planned,  which  will  be  for  waifs  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
trivial  offences. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Cleveland  recently,  attention  was 
called  to  the  work  of  its  committee  on 
benevolent  associations,  composed  of  ten 
members  who  pass  upon  the  numerous 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  entitled 
to  the  endorsement  cards  of  the  Chamber. 

.♦  , 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Council  of  School  Superintendents,  held 
in  Albany,  the  committee  on  legislation  was 
authorized  to  prepare  amendments  to  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  Factory  and  Labor  laws,  in 
order  to  harmonize  these  statutes,  to  make 
the  compulsory  school  age  from  six  to 
fourteen  years,  to  place  all-  educational 
tests  for  children  in  the  hands  of  local 
superintendents,  and  to  authorize  superin- 
tendents and  magistrates  to  commit  truants 
to  truant  schools  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod up  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  fifth  Iowa  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week  at  Iowa 
City.  A  large  share  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference  was  given  up  to  the  various 
problems  bearing  on  the  relation  of  child- 
hood to  charity — the  child  labor  problem  in 
Iowa,  the  social  waste  of  child  labor,  the 
juvenile  offender,  industrial  schools,  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  juvenile  courts, 
and  reformatories. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  monthly  con- 
ferences arranged  by  the  Charities  Con- 
ference of  the  Oranges  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  November  12,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  committee  on  a  state  reforma- 
tory for  women. 

The  resignation  of  Superintendent  John- 
son of  the  Howard  Colored  Orphan  Asv- 
lum  of  Brooklyn  has  been  accepted.     Mr. 
Johnson's  administration  has  extended  over 
many  years. 
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CHARITIES. 

ERNEST    P.   BICKNELL, 

GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT   CHICAGO   BUREAU   OF   CHARITIES. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Illinois  Con- 
ference of  Charities  opened  at 
Peoria  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
21  and  continued  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  twenty-third.  Of  chief 
interest  on  the  opening  day  was  an 
address  by  Joseph  P.  Byers,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion on  the  topic,  "Some  Social 
Burdens ;  What  They  Are  and  How 
We  Lighten  Them." 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Byers  spoke  of  the  evils  of  the 
county  jail  system,  placing  especial 
emphasis  on  the  deplorable  results 
which  follow  the  confinement  of 
criminals  and  degenerates  who  are 
serving  sentences  with  persons 
awaiting  trial  and  presumably  inno- 
cent, and  those  charged  with  no  of- 
fence, but  held  simply  as  witnesses. 
The  demoralizing  effect  of  idleness 
among  jail  prisoners  and  the  gross 
abuses  which  arise  from  incomplete 
sex  separation  were  also  portrayed 
with  much  force.  The  same  criti- 
cisms were  applied  to  the  average 
municipal  prison.  Concluding  his 
comment  upon  institutions  of  these 
classes,  Mr.  Byers  said: 

"If  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to 
inspect  the  jails  of  his  own  and 
neighboring  counties,  and  eight  or 
ten  of  the  nearest  municipal  lock- 
ups, and  fail  to  find  them  as  a  class 
urgently  in  need  of  moral  disinfec- 
tion, he  mav  congratulate  himself 
that  he  is  living  in  an  altogether  ex- 
ceptional community,  uncommon  in 
the  United  States.  I  venture  to  pre- 
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diet  that  if  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference should  act  on  this  sugges- 
tion to  visit,  inspect,  and  talk  about 
their  lockups  and  jails,  these  places 
of  detention  would  receive  an  uplift 
that  would  rival  the  result  of  John 
Howard's  work  in  England  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  eventually 
reduce  the  burden  of  pauperism  and 
crime  in  Illinois." 

In  view  of  the  gradual  crystalliza- 
tion of  public  sentiment  in  Illinois 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Epileptic  Village,  an  illustrated  ad- 
dress upon  Craig  Colony  in  New 
York  by  Dr.  Spratling,  superintend- 
ent of  that  institution,  was  of  timely 
importance.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  announced,  during  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  it 
will  again  urge  upon  the  General 
Assembly  this  winter  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  proper  segregation  and 
care  of  epileptics.  The  belief  is  gen- 
eral that  the  recommendation  will 
receive  favorable  action. 

Indicative  of  the  direction  of 
public  opinion  regarding  the  needs 
and  the  administration  of  charity  in 
Illinois,  it  may  be  noted  that  some 
of  the  subjects  to  which  the  Con- 
ference gave  particular  attention 
together  with  the  predominating 
sentiment  as  shown  in  discussion 
were  these: 

State  Visitation  of  Children 
Placed  in  Homes  by  Child-Saving 
Societies — As  a  principle  this  was 
aerreed  to,  although  there  was  some 
diflference  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
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pendent  and  delinquent  children. 
But,  surely,  it  is  going  tcx)  far  to 
attribute  to  this  law  the  evolution 
by  which  in  the  care  of  dependent 
or  delinquent  children  the  idea  of 
punishment  is  replaced  by  that  of 
paternal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  discovery  that 
the  primary  duty  is  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  dependency  or  de- 
linquency,— to  find  out  why  the 
child  went  wrong  in  the  first  place, 
— and  to  remove  the  cause. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Record  assumes  that  the  probation 
system  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
juvenile  court.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
tion system  **is  the  cord  upon  which 
all  pearls  of  the  juvenile  court  are 
strung."  The  friends  of  the 
juvenile  court  idea,  however,  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  claiming 
too  much  for  it,  even  with  all  the. 
accessories  provided  by  the  Illinois 
law.  Even  while  we  are  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  the  juvenile 
court  we  shall  need  to  be  on  the 
alert,  lest  some  aspects  of  the  econo- 
mic problem  escape  us;  and  even 
then  it  may  be  found,  as  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten  has  just  written  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  problems  of 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  are 
not  economic  problems  at  all  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  tern\. 

^^^  Apropos  of  the  case 
"  firtndfather  hinging  on  the  "grand- 
father clause"  in  the  citv 
charter,  which  was  won  in  the  New 
York  courts  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons whv  that  clause  was  inserted 
when  the  charter  was  revised  in 
1900.  Though  a  man  may  be  said 
to  be  a  grandfather  merely  by  acci- 
dent of  birth,  the  courts  would  seem 
to  hold  him,  in  a  degree,  responsible 
for  the  casualty  and  very  properly 


to  treat  him  accordingly.     Briefly, 
the  facts  are  these: 

Mrs.  Annie  Blauvelt  received  three 
doHars  a  week  for  one  year  from  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  placed  under  bonds 
for  this  amount;  at  the  expiration  of  the 
bond  he  resigned  his  position  and  left  the 
city,  and  in  this  was  countenanced  by  his 
father.  The  mother  was  able  to  support 
herself,  but  could  not  care  for  the  child, 
who  would  have  become  a  public  charge 
had  not  the  grandfather  been  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  support.  The  case  was 
tried  in  the  magistrate's  court,  the  grand- 
father ordered  to  assume  the  burden  which 
his  son  had  escaped,  and  he  is  now  under 
order  to  pay  three  dollars  a  week  to  the 
mother  in  behalf  of  the  child. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  early 
marriages  are  the  rule,  and  many  a 
day  laborer,  not  over  twenty-one, 
has  a  family  of  two  or  more  tod- 
dlers, his  earnings  averaging  not 
more  than  $6  or  $7  a  week.  By 
reason  of  her  youth,  the  mother  is 
ill  fitted  to  bear  and  rear  the  rapidly 
increasing  family,  and  has  scant  ex- 
perience in  home-making,  having 
struggled  into  existence  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  practically 
the  counterpart  of  her  present  sur- 
roundings. If  an  accident  occurs  to 
the  father  or  he  succumbs  to  disease, 
or  through  distaste  for  a  comfort- 
less home  where  the  food  is  badly 
cooked  and  unpalatable  he  finally 
decides  to  drop  the  burden  and  se- 
cure comfort  and  freedom  by  de- 
serting his  family,  the  wife  usually 
does  one  of  two  things.  She  either 
tries  to  place  her  children  in  an  in- 
stitution and  support  only  herself, 
or  she  goes  home  to  her  parents. 
The  order  in  which  she  usually  tries 
these  alternatives  is  as  stated. 

In  the  first  case,  private  charity 
freijuently  has  an  opportunity  to 
solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
children  with  the  mother  through 
the  manv  avenues  of  relief  at  hand, 
sometimes  simply  by  supplying 
work  and  admittance  to  a  dav  nur- 
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ference  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Dr.  William  E.-  Taylor,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  \Vate^to^vn,  and  E.  J. 
Murphy,  warden  of  the  State  Prison 
at  Joliet,  had  been  designated  by 
Governor  Yates  to  speak  upon  this 
•subject.  As  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men had  been  previously  known  as 
advocates  of  a  civil  service  based  on 
the  merit  system  there  was  some  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  character  of 
the  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. Active  friends  of  civil  service 
reform  in  the  management  of  Illi- 
nois institutions  had  arranged  to 
have  a  third  address  given  by 
Merritt  Starr  of  Chicago,  a  recog- 
nized champion  of  the  reform  move- 
ment. When  the  subject  came  up  in 
the  Conference,  Dl*.  Taylor  did  not 
speak,  although  present.  Warden 
Murphy  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
took  the  familiar  ground  that  "theo- 
rists'' are  not  competent  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  involved,  and 
maintained  that  the  merit  system  in 
its  proper  sense  had  been  employed 
in  the  appointments  and  discharges 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Joliet  since  he 
became  warden  there  four  years  ago. 
.Mr.  Starr  gave  a  forceful  exposition 
of  the  views  of  civil  service  reform- 
ers and  presented  a  strong  array  of 
statistics  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  the  "spoils"  system  as  observed  in 
Illinois.  He  quoted  from  the  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  to  show  that  within  five 
months  after  Governor  Yates  as- 
sumed office,  forty-five  changes  had 
been,  made  in  the  membership  of  the 
different  boards  of  commissioners 
which  control  the  state  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  the 
total  membership  of  these  boards  be- 
ing but  fifty-five.     Onlv  one  of  the 


fifty-five  members  was  appointed  to 
succeed  himself.  Mr.  Starr  stated 
that  five  of  the  sixteen  institutions 
in  the  state  have  each  had  four 
different  superintendents  in  the  last 
ten  years ;  four  others  have  each  had 
five  superintendents,  while  one  has 
had  six. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
resolutions  l)earing  upon  several  of 
the  objects  considered  were  adopted. 
Among  these  were  the  following : 

"Resolved,  That  the  recent  official 
declaration  of  Judge  Humphrey  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  jails  in  the 
state  which  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  prisoners 
calls  for  speedy  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  all  jails,  prisons,  work- 
houses, and  lock-ups  for  the  deten- 
tion, confinement,  and  punishment 
of   prisoners   of   every   description. 

''Resolved,  That  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  recommend  to 
the  next  Legislature  of  Illinois  the 
passage  of  a  law  making.it  a  penal 
offense  for  any  man  without  good 
cause  wilfully  to  desert,  neglect,  or 
refuse  to  support  his  child  or  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

''Resolved,  That  this  Conference 
approves  of  the  colony  system  for 
the  care  of  epileptics  and  we  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  next  general 
assembly  in  furtherance  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  state 
colony  for  this  purpose." 

The  Conference  will  meet  next 
year  at  Quincy  on  October  20,  21, 
and  22.  The  offices  are :  President, 
the  Hon.  W.  G.  Cochran  of  Sulli- 
van; vice-president,  Howard  Hum- 
phreys of  Bloomington,  and  Miss 
Hannah  B.  Clark  of  Galesburg; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Kiefer 
of  Peoria. 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE  HOUSE, 

A   HOTEL   FOR    WORKING   WOMEN   WHICH   HAS  >UST   BEEN   FORMALLY   OPENED   IN    BOSTON. 


In  every  one  of  the  larger  cities 
in  this  country  it  has  been  necessary, 
from  benevolent  motives,  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  respectable 
housing  of  working  women.  In 
many  smaller  places  the  need  is 
clearly  recognized,  and  in  no  city 
has  it  ceased  to  be  a  pressing  prob- 
lem. Such  homes  change  in  char- 
acter from  those  which  make  no 
charge  to  needy  women,  to  those 
which  are  self-supporting,  and  pay 
dividends  upon  the  investment. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  need,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  the  enterprise  on  a 
purely  business  basis,  the.  ideal 
solution  of  the  problem  is  found. 
But  under  present  industrial  condi- 
tions, it  would  seem  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  afford  board  and 
lodging  with  comfortable  and  home- 
like surroundings,  to  working 
women  at  very  low  rates,  even 
though  there  may  be  little  return  , 
upon  the  investment  above  the 
actual  expenses  of  operation.  Such 
homes  are  needed  to  conserve  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of  women 
wage-earners,  and  even  to  protect 
their  refinement  and  those  personal 
qualities  which  will  alone  enable 
them  to  rise  to  a  better  station  of 
employment,  from  the  influences  of 
the  chilling  and  vulgarizing  en- 
vironment in  which  they  are  almost 
universally  obliged  to  live. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  suitable  home 
for  working  women,  is  the  Frank- 
lin Square  House  in  the  South  End 
region  of  Boston,  which  was 
formally  opened,  on  Thursday, 
October    30.      This   enterprise   has 
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been  organized  and  carried  through 
by  the  Rev.  George  L.  Perln,  pastor 
of  the  Every-Day  Church. 

Franklin  Square  House  was  for 
years  known  as  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  was 
used  alike  for  its  schools  of  instruc- 
tion and  for  boarding  and  lodging 
its  hundreds  of  pupils.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  East  Newton  and  St.  James 
Streets,  having  a  large  area  on  both 
streets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  this  part  of 
the  city.  Beautiful  Franklin  Square 
lies  immediately  in  front,  and  a 
large  open  space  filled  with  trees 
in  the  rear.  Probably  no  hotel  in 
Boston  is  so  well  located  for  light 
and  air.  It  is  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  the  business  section  of 
the  city. 

The  house  has  accommodations 
for  450  women,  and  at  present  has 
350  residents.*  The  rooms  now  un- 
occupied are  the  hig'her-priced  ones, 
those  for  which  the  charge,  includ- 
ing board,  amounts  to  seven,  eight, 
or  ten  dollars  a  week.  The  lower- 
priced  rooms  were  taken  almost 
immediately  after  the  house  was 
opened,  informally,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  It  is  possible  for  two 
women  living  together  to  secure  a 
room  for  as  little  as  fifty  cents  each 
a  week.  Rooms  for  which  the  Con- 
servatory charged  five  dollars  a 
week  for  one  person,  are  now  let 
for  three  dollars  a  week  to  one  oc- 
cupant, or  for  $1.75  a  week  to 
each  of  two  occupants.  The  charge 
for  board  is  uniformly  three  dol- 
lars a  week  in  addition  to  the  room 
rent. 

Though  the  hotel  docs  not  adver- 
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tize,  it  is  well  patronized  by  tran- 
sient guests,  and  receives  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  each  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two 
lower  floors  the  building  has  not 
been  renlodeled,  being  well  adapted 
to  its  present  purpose.  The  upper 
floors,  which  were  used  for  dormi- 
tories, have  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. The  music  hall,  with  its 
$8,000  organ,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  500  persons,  has  been  re- 
named Haynes  Hall,  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  house. 

A  special  feature  of  the  remodel- 
ing has  been  the  changing  of  the 
class-rooms  into  social  parlors  in 
which  young  women  may  receive 
their  callers.  There  are  eleven  of 
these  rooms  and  each  has  been  taste- 
fully furnished  and  fitted  up  by 
some  one  interested  in  the  work. 
Thes^,  with  the  large  general  recep- 
tion parlor,  are  fully  occupied  each 
evening.  The  women  are  allowed 
perfect  freedom  in  inviting  their 
friends  to  dine  with  them,  and 
usually  guests  of  both  sexes  may  be 
seen  at  dinner. 

The  small  theater  used  by  the 
elocution  students  of  the  conserva- 
tory and  equipped  with  stage  and 
accessories,  has  been  retained.  It 
is  used  for  private  theatricals,  class- 
room, and  for  small  dancing  par- 
ties which  are  given  each  Satur- 
day evening.  For  larger  parties  the 
use  is  made  of  the  gynmasium  in 
which  an  instructor  conducts  classes 
in  light  gymnastics,  on  two  even- 
ings each  week.  Each  Wednesday 
evening  in  Haynes  Hall,  there  is  an 
organ  recital,  a  concert,  lecture,  or 
other  form  of  entertainment 

It  would  seem  that  the  women 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
institution    are    exactlv    those    for 


whom'  it  was  intended,  many  being 
workers  of  a  professional  or  semi- 
professional  grade  commanding 
fair  salaries,  and  others  being  of  a 
more  modest  class.  Among  the  oc- 
cupations represented  are  stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers,  dressmakers, 
milliners,  teachers,  students,  shop 
girls,  and  a  few  factory  girls.  All 
of  these  apparently  mingle  freely 
together  and  meet  on  terms  of 
intimacy  'and  friendship. 

There  are  but  few  rules  govern- 
ing the  residents  of  the  House.  A 
card  of  information  was  issued  at 
the  opening,  which  would  probably 
be  somewhat  revised  if  it  were  to 
be  published  at  the  present  -time,  but 
it  is  given  in  part  below  as  indi- 
cative of  the  spirit  of  the  regula- 
tions which  are  enforced: 

I. — The  Franklin  Square  House 

is  maintained  especially  for  self-sup- 
porting young  women.  When  women 
not  self-supporting  come  to  the 
House  as  permanent  xesidents,  it 
must  be  by  special  arrangement  and 
at  special  prices. 

2. — A  Transient  Department 

will  be  maintained  for  women  pass- 
ing through  the  city  or  stopping  for 
a  tew  days.    .    .    . 

3. — Table  Board. 

The    attempt    is    being    made    to 
serve  food  practically  at  cost. 

4. — Luncheon 

will  be  served  in  the  dining-room 
for  all  who  can  return.  Lonchcs  will 
be  put  up  without  extra  oost  for 
those  who  desire  it 

5. — Single  Meals 

will  be  served  in  the  dining-room 
at  25  cents  each  to  friends  of  guests. 

6, — Any  Guest 

may  invite  a  gentleman  to  meals,  at 
regular  rates  for  single  meals. 

7.^ All  Bedding,  Towels 

and  napkins  will  be  furnished  by 
the  House. 

8. — Rooms 

will  be  taken  care  of  and  bcdi  mde 
by   the    House,    except    on    SaMay 
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mornings,    when    permanent    guests 
are    requested    to    make    their    own 
beds. 

9. — Soap  will  be  furnished 

only  to  guests  in  the  transient  de- 
partment. 

10. — No  ChaHng-Dishes, 

lamps,  oil  or  naphtha  stoves,  or 
matches  can  be  allowed  in  rooms. 
This  regulation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  protection  against  fire. 
The  House  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
Electric  curling-irons  are  on  each 
floor.  Evening  lunches  mav  be  se- 
cured at  slight  expense  by  giving 
notice  to  steward. 

a 

II. — The  Doors 

of  the  House  will  be  closed  at  11 
o'clock,  p.  M.  After  that  hour  the 
night  watchman  will  admit  on  bell 
call. 

12. — The  House 

contains  a  well-equipped  laundry. 
Laundry  rates  have  been  fixed '  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  cost.  Guests 
cannot  do  their  own  washing,  either 
in  the  laundry  or  in  their  rooms. 

13. — Every  Guest 

is  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  read- 
ing-room  and   library. 

14. — During  a  part 

of  each  year  regular  weekly  enter- 
tainments will  be  held  in  Ha^es 
Hall.  Every  guest  will  be  entitled 
to  two  tickets  without  cost. 

15. — Evening  Classes 

will  be  established  in  the  educational 
department,  as  demand  shall  appear. 

16. — A  Gymnasium 

will  be  maintained  with  especial 
reference  to  light  exercise,  Swedish 
movements,  etc. 

17. — A  Resident  Nurse 

will  be  in  the  House,  who  will  be 
at  the  service  of  all  guests  free  of 
charge  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  ill- 
nes.s.  The  services  of  a  physician 
will  also  be  provided  without  extra 
charge. 

iK—For  Statistical  Purposes 

permanent  guests  will  be  asked  to 
give  occupation,  religious  preference, 
and  certain  other  information. 

19. — Each  Fermanent  Guest 

will  be  asked  for  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 


When  questioned  by  a  representa- 
tive of  Charities,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Perin  spoke  as  follows  concerning 
the  name  which  the  enterprise 
bears : 

"The  name  'Working  Girls' 
Home'  was  rejected  for  two  or 
three  reasons.  First,  because  it  is 'a 
place  for  working  girls  only  on  a 
very  broad  interpretation  of  the 
phrase.  The  house  is  constantly 
open  to  student  girls,  as  well  as 
working  girls,  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
girls  entirely  or  largely  dependent 
upon  their  vim,  resources,  and  with 
small  incomes. 

"As  applied  to  large  enterprises, 
the  word  'home'  has  become  so 
warped  from  its  original  meaning 
that  we  at  orice  think  of  it  as  apply- 
ing to  some  sort  of  charitable  in- 
stitution; whereas,  it  is  our  fixed 
purpose  to  keep  Franklin  Square 
House  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
ordinary  institutional  atmosphere. 
Yet  we  do  purpose  to  make  it  home- 
like in  some  of  the  nobler -meaning^ 
of  the  word.  We  certainly  desire 
that. every  resident  shall  find  many 
of  the  comforts,  much  of  the  liberty, 
and  surely  the  sympathy  of  home 
life.  It  is  our  purpose  also  to  keep 
it  free  from  the  petty  rules  and  re- 
straints found  in  many  institutions." 

"But  what  about  the  name 
hotel?" 

"Well,  that  is  not  fairly  descrip- 
tive either.  It  is  not  satisfactory 
because  the  Franklin  Square  House 
is  far  more  than  a  mere  hotel  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  be  a  hotel  plus  recre- 
ation rooms,  plus  nurse's  and  phy- 
sician's care  when  girls  are  ill,  plus 
an  educational  department  with 
evening  classes;  but,  above  all,  plus 
the  sympathetic  human  interest  of 
the  management  in  every  girl  who 
becomes  a  resident,  without  placing 
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such  visitation  may  be  wisely  car- 
ried. T.  D.  Hurley,  representing 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  held  that  the  state 
should  visit  children  placed  by  pri- 
vate societies  only  when  it  was 
shown  that  such  societies  were  in- 
capable or  negligent  or  by  their 
voluntary  consent.  Mr.  Hurley 
believes  that  private  agencies  should 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  state 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
duct their  affairs  and  should  make 
full  reports  to  the  state.  He  would, 
however,  oppose  the  placing  on 
record  in  a  state  office  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  children  sent  into 
family  homes  by  st)cieties.  Others 
took  a  contrary  view. 

Unauthorized  Transfer  of  Chil-  • 
dren — It  was  held  that  the  laws  of 
Illinois  do  not  sufficiently  protect 
children  against  this  abuse  and  that, 
as  a  result,  injustice  is  often  done  to 
both  children  and  their  natural 
guardians,  while  property  rights 
suffer  as  well.  A  sharp  contrast 
was  drawn  between  the  rigid  safe- 
guards which  are  thrown  about  the 
estates  of  children  and  the  looseness 
which  prevails  in  the  disposition  of 
the  children  themselves. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Delinquent 
Boys — This  is  an  institution  greatly 
needed  in  Illinois  for  the  temporary 
care  and  training  of  delinquent 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  only  state  institution  for  such 
boys  at  present  is  the  Reformatory 
at  Pontiac  to  which  all  male  crimi- 
nals under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  committed  bv  the  Court.  The 
Legislature  of  1901  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  St.  Charles 
School,  making  a  nominal  appro- 
priation and  requiring  that  a  suffi- 
cient tract  of  land  should  be  donated 
for  the  site.     Acting  under  the  pro- 


visions of  this  law,  an  organization 
has  been  created  in  Chicago  which 
has  secured  private  donations  for 
the  school  amounting  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  One 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased  near  St.  Charles,  which 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Chicago, 
and  plans  have  been  accepted  for 
the  erection  of  several  buildings. 
N.  W.  McLain,  superintendent  of 
the  new  school,  stated  that  it  is  the 
purpose  to  provide  accommodations 
at  the  school  for  perhaps  one  thou- 
sand. The  cottages  to  be  erected 
will  have  a  capacity  of  forty  boys 
each ;  a  course  of  study  is  to  be  pro- 
vided which  will  require  three  years 
for  its  completion  for  boys  of  aver- 
age intelligence  and  advancement, 
and  this  course  is  intended  to  equip 
the  boys  with  a  practical,  scientific, 
working  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  dairying,  etc.  Criti- 
cisms were  directed  at  the  proposed 
magnitude  of  the  school,  the  size  of 
the  cottages,  and  the  course  of 
study:  also  at  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  McLain  that  the  trustees  of  the 
school  intend  to  establish  certain 
standards  of  admission  which  it  was 
felt  would  result  in  preventing 
many  boys  who  are  in  need  of  the 
school's  services  from  obtaining  its 
benefits. 

State  Care  of  Consumptives — 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  strong 
paper  by  Dr.  George  M.  Webster, 
secretarv  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Dr.  Webster  maintained 
that  it  is  the  function  and  dutv  of 
the  state  to  create  sanatoria  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  There 
are  unmistakable  indications  that 
Illinois  is  awakening  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  field  of  social  effort. 

Civil  Service  in  State  Institutions 
— Tlie  closing  session  of  the  Con- 
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ference  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Dr.  William  E.*  Taylor,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Waterto^vn,  and  E.  J. 
Murphy,  warden  of  the  State  Prison 
at  Joliet,  had  been  designated  by 
Governor  Yates  to  speak  upon  this 
•subject.  As  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men had  been  previously  known  as 
advocates  of  a  civil  service  based  on 
the  merit  system  there  was  some  ap- 
prehensk)n  as  to  the  character  of 
the  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. Active  friends  of  civil  service 
reform  in  the  management  of  Illi- 
nois institutions  had  arranged  to 
have  a  third  address  given  by 
Merritt  Starr  of  Chicago,  a  recog- 
nized champion  of  the  reform  move- 
ment. When  the  subject  came  up  in 
the  Conference,  Dh.  Taylor  did  not 
si)eak,  although  present.  Warden 
Murphy  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
took  the  familiar  ground  that  *'theo- 
rists"  are  not  competent  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  involved,  and 
maintained  that  the  merit  system  in 
its  proper  sense  had  been  employed 
in  the  appointments  and  discharges 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Joliet  since  he 
became  warden  there  four  years  ago. 
.Mr.  Starr  gave  a  forceful  exposition 
of  the  views  of  civil  service  reform- 
ers and  presented  a  strong  array  of 
statistics  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  the  "spoils"  system  as  observed  in 
Illinois.  He  quoted  from  the  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  to  show  that  within  five 
months  after  Governor  Yates  as- 
sumed office,  forty-five  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  membership  of  the 
different  boards  of  commissioners 
which  control  the  state  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  the 
total  membership  of  these  l)oards  l>e- 
ing  but  fifty-five.     Onlv  one  of  the 


fifty-five  members  was  appointed  to 
succeed  himself.  Mr.  Starr  stated 
that  five  of  the  sixteen  institutions 
in  the  state  have  each  had  four 
different  superintendents  in  the  last 
ten  years ;  four  others  have  each  had 
five  sui)erintendents,  while  one  has 
had  six. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
resolutions  l)earing  upon  several  of 
the  objects  considered  were  adopted. 
Among  these  were  the  following: 

'^Resolved,  That  the  recent  official 
declaration  of  Judge  Humphrey  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  jails  in  the 
state  which  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  prisoners 
calls  for  si>eedy  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  all  jails,  prisons,  work- 
houses, and  lock-ups  for  the  deten- 
tion, confinement,  and  punishment 
of   prisoners   of   every    description. 

''Resolved,  That  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  recommend  to 
the  next  legislature  of  Illinois  the 
passage  of  a  law  making.it  a  penal 
offense  for  any  man  without  good 
cause  wilfully  to  desert,  neglect,  or 
refuse  to  support  his  child  or  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

''Resolved,  That  this  Conference 
approves  of  the  colony  system  for 
the  care  of  epileptics  and  we  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  next  general 
assembly  in  furtherance  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  state 
colony  fpr  this  purpose.*' 

The  Conference  will  meet  next 
year  at  Quincy  on  October  20.  21, 
and  22,  The  offices  are:  President, 
the  Hon.  W.  G.  Cochran  of  Sulli- 
van; vice-president,  Howard  Hum- 
phreys of  Bloomington,  and  Mis5 
Hannah  B.  Clark  of  Galesburg; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Kiefer 
of  Peoria. 
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pendent  and  delinquent  children. 
But,  surely,  it  is  going  too  far  to 
attribute  to  this  law  the  evolution 
by  which  in  the  care  of  dependent 
or  delinquent  children  the  idea  of 
punishment  is  replaced  by  that  of 
paternal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  discovery  that 
the  primary  duty  is  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  dependency  or  de- 
linquency,— to  find  out  why  the 
child  went  wrong  in  the  first  place, 
— and  to  remove  the  cause. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Record  assumes  that  the  probation 
system  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
juvenile  court.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
tion system  **is  the  cord  upon  which 
all  pearls  of  the  juvenile  court  are 
strung."  The  friends  of  the 
juvenile  court  idea,  however,  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  claiming 
too  much  for  it,  even  with  all  the. 
accessories  provided  by  the  Illinois 
law.  Even  while  we  are  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  the  juvenile 
court  we  shall  need  to  be  on  the 
alert,  lest  some  aspects  of  the  econo- 
mic problem  escape  us;  and  even 
then  it  may  be  found,  as  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten  has  just  written  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  problems  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  are 
not  economic  problems  at  all  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  tern\. 

^^^  Apropos  of  the  case 
*' Orandfatiitr  hinging  on  the  **grand- 
father  clause"  in  the  citv 
charter,  which  was  won  in  the  New- 
York  courts  a  few  weeks  ago.  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons whv  that  clause  was  inserted 
when  the  charter  was  revised  in 
1900.  Though  a  man  may  be  said 
to  be  a  grandfather  merely  by  acci- 
dent of  birth,  the  courts  would  seem 
to  hold  him,  in  a  degree,  responsible 
for  the  casualty  and  very  properly 


to  treat  him  accordingly.     Briefly, 
the  facts  are  these: 

Mrs.  Annie  Blauvelt  received  three 
doUars  a  week  for  one  year  from  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  placed  under  bonds 
for  this  amount;  at  the  expiration  of  the 
bond  he  resigned  his  position  and  left  the 
city,  and  in  this  was  countenanced  by  his 
father.  The  mother  was  able  to  support 
herself,  but  could  not  care  for  the  child, 
who  would  have  become  a  public  charge 
had  not  the  grandfather  been  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  support.  The  case  was 
tried  in  the  magistrate's  court,  the  grand- 
father ordered  to  assume  the  burden  which 
his  son  had  escaped,  and  he  is  now  under 
order  to  pay  three  dollars  a  week  to  the 
mother  in  behalf  of  the  child. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  early 
marriages  are  the  rule,  and  many  a 
day  laborer,  not  over  twenty-one, 
has  a  family  of  two  or  more  tod- 
dlers, his  earnings  averaging  not 
more  than  $6  or  $7  a  week.  By 
reason  of  her  youth,  the  mother  is 
ill  fitted  to  bear  and  rear  the  rapidly 
increasing  family,  and  has  scant  ex- 
perience in  home-making,  having 
struggled  into  existence  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  practically 
the  counterpart  of  her  present  sur- 
roundings. If  an  accident  occurs  to 
the  father  or  he  succumbs  to  disease, 
or  through  distaste  for  a  comfort- 
less home  where  the  food  is  badly 
cooked  and  unpalatable  he  finally 
decides  to  drop  the  burden  and  se- 
cure comfort  and  freedom  by  de- 
serting his  family,  the  wife  usually 
does  one  of  two  things.  She  either 
tries  to  place  her  children  in  an  in- 
stitution and  support  only  herself, 
or  she  goes  home  to  her  parents. 
The  order  in  which  she  usually  tries 
these  alternatives  is  as  stated. 

In  the  first  case,  private  charity 
frecjuently  has  an  opportunity  to 
solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
children  with  the  mother  through 
the  many  avenues  of  relief  at  hand, 
sometimes  simply  by  supplying 
work  and  admittance  to  a  dav  nur- 
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sery;  but  the  solution  of  the  second 
is  often  very  perplexing.  The 
grandparents,  being  barely  more 
than  middle-aged,  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  comfort  of  free- 
dom from  fctmily  cares,  and  resent 
being  obliged  to  again  assume  them. 
The  grandfather  works  all  day  and 
does  not  enjoy  having  his  after-sup- 
per pipe  and  paper  interrupted  by 
romping  children,  nor  being  waked 
by  a  crying  baby.  Neither  docs  he 
think  it  just  that  he  be  deprived  of 
the  few  luxuries  he  has  just  begun 
to  indulge  in,  to  support  another 
man's  children,  and  he  makes  the 
home  so  unpleasant  that  the  young 
mother  in  despair  turns  to  the  city 
for  help. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mrs. 

K ,    the   only   difference   being 

that  she  was  quite  as  anxious  to  be 
relieved  of  the  care  of  the  children 
as  the  grandfather.  Four  months 
after  being  left  a  widow,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  she  decided  that  the 
effort  to  support  the  children  was 
too  great,  and  an  application  for  the 
commitment  of  the  children  to  a 
public  institution  was  filed  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Her  father  was  found  to  own  a 
tailor  shop,  doing  a  fairly  good 
business,  and  to  be  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  also  found  to  have  turned  his 
daughter  and  her  children  from  his 
home,  as  the  children  annoyed  him. 
He  had  told  her  she  might  return 
if  she  succeeded  in  placing  the  chil- 
dren in  an  institution,  but  not  other- 
wise. As  the  mother  .was  able- 
bodied  and  perfectly  capable  of  car- 
ing for  her  children,  the  Depart- 
ment refused  the  commitment  and 

.  referred    Mrs.    K to    private 

charity,  which  made  every  effort  to 
keep  the  children  at  home.     After 


six  months  of  varying  success  in  in- 
fluencing the  mother  toward  a  de- 
sire to  keep  them,  the  agent  who  had 
the  family  in  charge  was  amazed  to 

find   that   Mrs.    K had   finally 

gained  "her  point,  and  .the  children 
had  been  committed  by  a  magis- 
trate. The  mother  is  now  free  to 
follow  her  own  desires,  and  the 
grandfather,  who  was  the  instigator 
of  this  action,  enjoys  his  comfort- 
able home  undisturbed. 

To    cite    another    instance:    Mr. 

McC sold  out  his  business  to 

settle  debts  contracted  by  his  wife, 
who  had  recently  left  him.  His 
father  and  brother  had  a  prosperous 
business,  •  and  he  returned  with  his 
two  children  to  their  comfortable 
home,  yet  the  oldest,  a  girl  of  six, 
was  committed  to  an  institution  at 
the  expense  of  the  cjty  until  he 
should  obtain  work  and  be  able  to 
pay  for  her  support.  This  would 
not  have  occurred  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  grandparents  been  pressed 
to  a  recognition  at  that  time. 

There  are  mahy  more  such  cases, 
and  there  is  reason  for  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  this  first  decision,  which 
proves  that  the  following  section  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter, 
holding  four  generations  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  dependent  people 
and  two  responsible  for  destitute 
children,  is  not  a  dead  letter,  though 
seemingly  heretofore  overlooked: 

Section  683.  Chapter  XIII.  The  grand- 
parents, parents,  children,  and  grand- 
children of  sufficient  ability,  of  a  poor 
person  who  is  insane,  blind,  old.  lame,  im- 
potent, or  decrepit,  so  as  to  be  unable  by 
work  to  maintain  himself,  and  the  grand- 
parent and  parents  of  a  destitute  child, 
must  at  their  own  charge  relieve  and  main- 
tain him  in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner.  If  the  relative  of  a 
poor  person  fails  to  maintain  and  relieve 
him  as  in  this  section  provided,  the  said 
Commissioner  may  apply  to  any  city 
magistrate  for  the  order  authorized  by  law 
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tered  within  the  Bureau  of  Records 
(of  the  Department  of  Health)  and 
in  a  manner  according  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  this  Board." 
The  Department  of  ilealth  has  also 
ruled  that  midwives  must  be  recom- 
mended  as  to  character  and  effi- 
ciency by  two  physicians  before  the 
registration  is  granted.  Physicians 
state  that  these  recommendations 
are  easilyobtained  from  some  of  the 
members  of  the  profession,  making 
it  possible  for  midwives  of  little 
training  to  practice. 

It  may-  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
exact  phrasing  of  some  of  these  re- 
commendations filed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  (i)  "This  is  to 
certify  that has  success- 
fully confined  several  women." 
(2)  "This  is  to  certify  that  Mrs. 
of  Brooklyn,  has  attended  un- 
der my  direct  supervision  thirty 
obstetrical  cases."   (3)   "This  is  to 

certify  that  I  have  known  Mrs. 

for  the  last  year  and  during  that 
time  she  has  been  studying  mid- 
wifery under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 

at  the  same  address,  the  latter 

long  and  well-known  to  me  as  an 
excellent  midwife;  that  I  have  ex- 
amined her  and  found  her  fully  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  a  normal 
labor  and  possessing  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  such  cases  necessitat- 
ing instruments  or  manual  assist- 
ance." This  postscript  was  added: 
"She  has  alio  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  antiseptic  precau- 
tions." 

There  is  no  general  law  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  midwives  in  this 
state.  Such  legislation  has  been  se- 
cured for  two  or  three  counties  in- 
cluding Erie.  The  following  bill 
relating  to  the  City  of  New  York 
was  introduced  at  the  session  of  the 
T.egislature  held  in  1900: 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  On  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July,  nineteen  hundred,  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners 
in  midwifery  who  shall  have  been  licensed 
to  practice  physic  and  surga^r  in  this 
state,  and  to  consist  of  the  sanitary  super- 
intendent of  the  Board  of  Health  of  said 
city,  the  assistant  sanitary  superintendents 
thereof  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  said 
city,  and  the  chief  inspector  of  contagious 
diseases  thereof  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan.. 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  such  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Health  said  board 
shall  organize  by  the  selection  of  one  of  its 
members  as  president  and  of  another  as 
secretary,  and  shall  adopt  and  have  full 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  Such  examiners  shall  meet  on 
the  second  Monday  of  July,  October,  Jan- 
uary, and  April  in  each  year,  and  on  such 
other  days  as  said  board  may  appoint,  in 
the  Borough  of  ManKattan  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Said  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  examine  all  candi- 
dates of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  possessed  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, who  shall  present  themselves  to  be 
examined  for  license  to  practice  mid- 
wifery in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall, 
on  receipt  of  ten  dollars,  issue  their  cer- 
tificate to  any  person  so  examined  who 
shall  be  found  by  them  qualified,  which 
certificate  shall  set  forth  that  said  board 
has  found  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued 
qualified  to  practice  midwifery,  and  said 
certificate  shall  thereupon  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city.  All  moneys  collected 
for  such  licenses,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, shall  be  paid  to  the  pension  fund 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  said  city. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  has  received 
and  recorded  such  certificate  shall  there- 
upon be  designated  a  midwife,  and  author- 
ized and  entitled,  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  practice  midwifery  in  cases  of 
normal  labor  and  in  no  others,  but  such 
persons  shall  not,  in  any  case  of  labor, 
use  instruments  of  any  kind,  nor  assist 
labor  by  any  artificial,  forcible  or  mechani- 
cal means;  nor  perform  any  version;  nor 
attempt  to  remove  adherent  placenta;  nor 
administer,  prescribe,  advise,  or  employ 
any  poisonous  or  dangerous  drug.  herb, 
or  medicine;  nor  attempt  the  treatment  of 
disease  exceot  where  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  cannot  be  speedily  procured  and 
in    such   cases    such   person    shall    at   once 
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and  in  the  most  speedy  way  procure  the 
attendance  of  a  physician. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall 
have  power,  on  proper  cause  shown  and 
after  hearing  the  person  holding  their  cer- 
tificate, to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city  the  revocation  of  the 
same,  and  the  said  Board  of  Health  shall 
have  power  to  revoke  such  certificate  and 
license. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  time  of  recording  the 
said  certificate  by  the  Board  of  Health  as 
aforesaid,  the-  person  to  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  issued  shall  register  his 
name  and  address  in  a  proper  book,  to 
be  kept  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  such 
purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  produce  said 
certificate  and  register  annually  at  the 
office  of  the  said  Board  of  Health  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  Julv  in  each  and 
every  year. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  practice, 
or,  without  the  attendance  of  a  physician 
where  one  can  be  procured,  attend  a  case 
of  midwifery  or  obstetrics  within  the  city 
of  New  York  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred,  without  be- 
ing fully  authorized  so  to  do  under  exist- 
ing laws  of  this  state,  or  without  having 
received  and  recorded  the  certificate  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  and  without  regis- 
tering annually  as  herein  provided,  and 
any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $250  nor  more 
.than  $500,  and  shall  forfeit  any  certificate 
therefor  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with   this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 

In  1900  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  withheld  from  this  bill, 
and  in  1901  it  was  reported  to  the 
Assembly  and  laid  over. 

In  each  instance  the  bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  "It  was  opposed 
because  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions of  candicates  for  examination 
were  not  left  with  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  university  of  the  state 
to  determine,  but  allowed  the  local 
board  of  health  to  examine  and 
grant  a  license  for  ten  dollars." 
Many  physicians  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  members  of  their  profession 
would  support  a  bill  requiring  mid- 


wives  to  pass  an  examination,  if  the 
bill  were  drawn  so  that  control 
would  be  placed  with  the  board  of 
regents. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Arizona, 
laws  require  candidates  to  take  an 
practice  of  midwives.  As  a  rule  the 
laws  require  candidates  to  take 
an  examination  held  by  a  medical 
board  and  to  register  with  proper 
authorities.  In  England,  it  is 
stated,  bills  regulating  their  prac- 
tice have  failed  repeatedly  of  pas- 
sage, opponents  claiming  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  pass  a  law  de- 
priving patients  of  such  attendance 
as  they  prefer.  There  is  objection 
on  the  ground  that  midwives  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  practicing, 
as  many  of  them  are  capable.  Other 
physicians  fear  that  midwives  would 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  legal 
practice  should  they  receive  recog- 
nition and  license. 

To  summarize  these  observations, 
it  would  seem  that  midwives,  with 
the  slight  training  which  they  pos- 
sess, have  in  their  practice  no  more 
puerperal  fever  than  physicians; 
that  some  midwives  may  be  prac- 
ticing who  are  criminally  igno- 
rant, since  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency among  them  is  determined 
in  no  regular  way;  that  the 
skill  of  a  physician  may  be  of 
little  value  if  an  unskilled  nurse 
cares  for  the  patient;  that  the  ob- 
stetrical work  in  the  tenements  is 
being  done  by  midwives  of  little 
training  and  by  physicians  assisted 
by  unskilled  nurses.  Two  conclu- 
sions are  quite  apparent.  Phy- 
sicians need  the  co-operation  of  bet- 
ter nurses  and  legislation  is  needed 
relative  to  midwives  who  are  to 
practice. 
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As  to  the  form  of  the  needed  legis- 
lation opinions  are  divided.  Some 
maintain  that  all  midwives  should 
be  prohibited  from  practice.  Others 
believe  that  midwives  should  be  li- 
censed and  supervised  after  pass- 
ing an  examination.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  prohibit  all  midwives 
from  practicing  since  some  of  them 
are  capable.  The  attitude  of  the 
people  who  desire  the  services  of  a 
midwife  and  who  would  thus  be  de- 
prived, must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  Italians,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  engage  a  physician  to  attend 
confinement.  They  believe  such 
service  is  improper  for  a  physician, 
and  that  a  midwife  only  should  be 
employed.  The  Germans,  Russians, 
and  Austrians,  hold  largely  the 
same  views.  The  enforcement  of 
such  a  law  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
popular and  difficult,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  births  would  occur 
without  any  attendance.  Phy- 
sicians report  that  births  now  are  at- 
tended occasionally  by  a  member  of 
the  family  without  either  a  phy- 
sician or  midwife  present.  The  mid- 
wife also  renders  other  necessary 
service  such  as  nursing,  cooking, 
and  keeping  the  house  in  order, 
which  a  physician  does  not  pro- 
vide. 

The  payment  of  a  physician's  fee 
IS  difficult  for  manv  families.  He 
is  rarely  willing  to  attend  for  less 
than  ten  dollars,  and  even  at  this 
charge  may  refuse  unless  the  money 
is  advanced.  Tenement  families 
are  usually  large,  their  earning 
cai>acity  small,  and  the  rent  high. 
Obviously  the  payment  of  such  a 
fee  is  a  hardship  to  many  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  physician,  some 
s<^rt  of  a  nurse  must  be  had;  it  is 
nece<^'^ars*    to    economize:    therefore 


the  services  of  a  relative  or  the  jani- 
tress  are  secured.  The  volunteer 
nurse  means  well,  but  good  inten- 
tions do  not  insure  intelligent  care. 
The  danger  that  such  a  nurse  may 
infect  a  patient  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance  is  certainly  great.  It  was 
previously  pointed  out  that  five  of 
the  patients  lost  by  physicians  are 
believed  to  have  received  infection 
from  this  source. 

It  would  seem  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  concerned  would  be 
against  prohibition  of  all  mid- 
wifery; that  physicians  in  private 
practice  would  not  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  household  duties  as  does 
the  midwife;  that  his  fee  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  families;  that  the  unskilled 
nurse  who  would  assist,  makes  in- 
fection probable.  This  method  of 
improving  the  service  is  one  likely 
to  be  accompanied  by  little  that 
could  be  called  improvement. 

The  licensing  of  midwives  capa- 
ble of  passing  a  proper  examination 
is  believed  to  be  desirable  by  nearly 
all  physicians  consulted — some  fifty 
in  number.  One  physician  said: 
*'The  large  foreign  population  in 
New  York  is  being  constantly 
augmented  by  families  from  Europe 
which  are  accustomed  to  midwives. 
A  capable  midwife  would  improve 
the  service  now  existing,  and  would 
be  very  adaptable  to  existing  con- 
ditions. Patients  demanding  mid- 
wives  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  getting  trained  ones.  As  a  step 
in  this  direction,  capable  midwives 
should  be  licensed  and  the  criminally 
ignorant  should  be  prohibited  from 
practicing  by  law.  Licensing  and 
examination  should  be  placed  under  . 
the  control  of  the  board  of  regents. 
Supervision  is  also  necessary  by  a 
local  b(^ard.  which  should  be  desig- 
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nated  and  controlled  by  the  board 
of  regents.** 

The  legislation  suggested  would 
probably  be  accompanied  by  •  good 
results.  It  would  restrain  many 
midwives  from  practicing  who  are 
not  properly  trained,  probably  fifty 
per  ceAt.  Such  a  restriction  implies 
a  substitute  and  brings  up  for  con- 
sideration methods  proposed  for  im- 
proving the  obstetrical  services  for 
the  poor. 

These  are  five  in  number  and  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
(i)  The  problem  will  solve  itself. 

(2)  The  responsibility  may  be  left 
with  physicians  in  private  practice. 

(3)  Care  should  be  provided  for  pa- 
tients in  maternity  hospitals.  (4) 
People  now  employing  midwives 
should  be  educate'd  to  the  employ- 
ment of  physicians  by  offering  the 
service  of  physicians  free  of  charge. 
(S)  Provide  trained  midwives  as  in 
Europe. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  must 
be  practical.  The  question  is  more 
than  a  medical  one.  It  is  an 
economic  question  involving  the 
ability  of  patients  to  pay  for  proper 
obstetrical  service;  it  is  a  social 
question  involving  annually  the  wel- 
fare of  38,000  mothers;  it  is  a 
psychological  question  involving  de- 
sires based  on  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  past.  The  sub- 
stitute provided  then  must  be 
adaptable  to  conditions,  and  selected 
solely  with  an  eye  to  the  public  good 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  any 
class  of  practitioners.  The  substi- 
tutes mentioned  will  be  taken  up  in 
order  with  the  objections  raised  by 
physicians  and  others  interested. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  employ- 
ment of  midwives  will  be  discon- 
tintted  in  time  if  nothing  is  done. 
It  may  be  of  profit  to  make  some  ex- 


amination of  the  number  of  births 
reported  by  midwives  for  a  series  of 
years  to  .the  Department  of  Health. 
The  Sanitary  Code  requires  that 
within  five  days  after  a  birth,  a  re- 
port shall  be  made  by  the  person  at- 
tending it  to  the  Bureau  of  Records 
of  the  Department  of  Health  (Sec. 
180,  Sanitary  Code).  The  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Health  from  189 1 
to  1896  inclusive  indicate  that  phy- 
'sicians  gained  favor.  The  statistics 
show  that  in  1891  the  per  cent  of 
births  attended  by  midwives  was 
48.54;  in  1892  it  was  49.52;  in  1893, 
47.69;  in  1894,  46.45;  in  1895, 
46.24;  in  1896,  45.56.  These  facts 
indicate  a  decrease  of  2.98  per  cent 
in  the  practice  of  midwives  during 
the  six  years  under  observation. 
This  apparent  decrease,  however, 
may  not  actually  have  occurred. 
It  is  learned  from  good  authority 
that  little  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  births  are  actually  reported  to 
the  health  authorities,  and  there  is 
practically  no  way  in  which  the  law 
can  prosecute  those  who  do  not  re- 
port inasmuch  as  they  cannot  easily 
be  detected.  In  1898  in  Greater 
New  York,  midwives  attended  for- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  number  of 
births  reported.  In  1899  ^^e  per- 
centage remained  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  In  1900  the  percent- 
age increased  to  forty-nine  per  cent, 
and  in  1901  the  percentage  was 
forty-eight  per  cent.  Disregarding 
the  foregoing  statistics,  there  is  a 
concensus  of  opinion  among  those 
interviewed  that  the  physician  is 
gaining  slightly  in  favor.  The 
principal  factor  causing  this  gain  is 
said  to  be  education  as  a  result  of  a 
variety  of  influences.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  claimed 
to  be  the  l^rge  number  of  deaths  and 
the  frequency  of  diseases  caused  by 
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midwives.  The  influence  of  phy- 
sicians from  hospitals  involving  no 
expense  to  the  patient  treated  and  of 
physicians  in  private  practice  is  also 
said  to  have  been  of  some  import- 
ance. The  statistics  show  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  practice  of  mid- 
wives  is  decreasing  to  no  apprecia- 
ble extent,  and  that  the  probabilities 
of  a  decrease  in  the  future  are  very 
slight. 

The  advisability  of  leaving  the  re- 
sponsibility with  physicians  in  pri- 
vate practice  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. Women  physicians  are 
not  available  for  the  work.  If 
they  were  available,  they  would 
probably  be  acceptable  to  the  pa- 
tient in  piace  of  midwives,  but  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  ffees  and 
the  unskilled  nXirsing  likely  to  ac- 
company their  treatment.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  responsibility  for 
treatment  to  be  left  with  physicians 
in  private  practice  has  its  limita- 
.  tions. 

The  third  remedy  is  that  of  ma- 
ternity hospitals.  Most  foreigners 
are  unwilling  to  enter  any  hospital 
on  account  of  prejudice  and  the 
necessity  of  absenting  themselves 
fn^m  home  for  some  weeks.  Such 
hospitals  render  valuable  service  to 
patients  willing  to  enter.  They  are 
also  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  out- 
(l(H^r  service  of  societies  in  caring 
for  patients  in  a  critical  condition. 
Yet  the  unwillingness  of  patients  to 
enter  hospitals  indicates  that  the 
limitations  involved  in  this. plan  are 
certainly  great  and  that  it  is  more 
ideal  than  practical. 

It  is  suggested  that  families  now^ 
employing  midwives  should  be  edu- 
cated to  the  employment  of  physi- 
cians by  offering  to  them  the  ser- 
vices of  physicians  free  of  charge. 
Should   the  38.000  births  attended 


by  midwives  each  year  be  attended 
by  physicians  free  of  charge,  it  is 
obvious  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred physicians  would  be  required, 
in  addition  to  a  large  corps  of 
nurses.  Such  an  increase  of  free 
medical  service  would  be  opposed  by 
phvsicians  in  private  practice  who 
now  urge  that  they  are  robbed  of 
practice  by  hospital  physicians  who 
treat,  free  of  charge,  patients  who 
are  able  to  pay.  The  constant  in- 
flux of  foreign  families  to  New 
York,  prejudiced  against  the  enl- 
ployment  of  physicians,  indicates 
that  the  problem  of  education  will 
be  a  continuous  one,  necessitating 
permanently  a  large  corps  of  such 
physicians.  Should  the  people  be 
successfully  educated  to  the  use  of 
physicians,  the  gain  is  not  large  un- 
less better  nursing,  lower  fees,  and 
a  caretaker  for  the  house  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  suggested  that  the  free 
medical  service  might  be  with- 
drawn after  a  time.  Should  such 
medical  service  be  discontinued  it 
is  likely  that  those  who  had  pre- 
viously employed  the  midwife  be- 
cause her  services  were  cheap  would 
revert  to  their  former  custom.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign 
families  now  employing  midwives 
would  object  to  a  free  physician 
upon  the  same  grounds  that  they 
object  to  any  physician — that  he  is 
not  wanted.  Agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  who  have 
been  among  Italians  for  many  years 
state  that  Italians  prefer  a  paid 
midwife  when  they  know  that  the 
services  of  a  physician  may  be  had 
free  of  charge.  Italian  physicians  also 
affirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
In  relation  to  the  outdoor  work  done 
by  physicians  from  hospitals,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  physicians 
from  the  Lying-in   Society  attend 
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nearly  3,000  patients  a  year  in  their 
homes.  Statistics  compiled  oy  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Lambert,  one  of  the 
medical  board  for  the  medical  re- 
port for  1897,  show  that  during  the 
six  years  previous  10,233  patients 
were    treated    in    their    homes    by 

•  physicians  from  this  Society. 
Forty-three  of  these  patients  died 
from  various  causes,  makfng  the 
mortality  rate  0.42  per  cent.  Some 
thirty-four  patients,  not  included  in 
the  above,  sought  the  care  of  other 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Most  of 
them  were  not  seriously  ill  when 
the  change  in  practitioner  was 
made;  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority recovered.  If  these  thirty- 
four  cases  were  included  as  deaths, 
the  mortality  rate  would  be  0.75  per 
cent,  manifestly  an  over-estimate. 
The  mortality  percentage  of  other 
obstetrical  schools  are  also  g^ven. 
Berlin — Patients  treated,  8,528; 
mortality   per   cent,    1.93.     Paris — 

•  Patients  treated,  10,861 ;  mortality 
per  cent,  0.66. 

To  summarize  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  those  interested  relative 
to  the  provision  of  physicians  free 
of  charge,  it  would  seem  that  pa- 
tients unable  to  pay  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  physician  free 
of  charge.  The  extension  of  such 
service  may  be  necessary,  but,  if  ex- 
tended, care  must  be  taken  that  pa- 
tients are  not  treated  who  are  able  to 
pay.  Such  extension  would  not  pro- 
vide the  service  demanded  by  fami- 
lies unwilling  to  employ  physicians. 
The  educational  results  accom- 
plished would  be  diminished  in 
value  if  the  people  educated  to  the 
employment  of  physicians  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  services 
of  private  physicians  with  unskilled 
nurses.  Should  trained  midwives, 
supervised    by    physicians,    be   also 


provided  by  such  an  agency,  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  improvement 
in  obstetrical  service  would  result. 

The  fifth  substitute  proposed  is 
the  trained  midwife. 

In  Continental  Europe,  especially 
in  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Austria,  the  midwife  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  proper  and 
capable  person  for  attending  con- 
finement. The  physician  is  called 
only  in  case  there  are  abnormal  con- 
ditions. In  most  of  these  countries 
government  schools  of  midwifery 
have  been  established.  It  is  learned 
from  those  who  have  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  Russian  schools  that 
only  those  are  admitted  who  possess 
moral  and  educational  qualifications 
of  a  considerable  degree.  A  two 
years'  course  is  given  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  antiseptic  treatment, 
and  practical  work  in  confinement. 
After  completing  this  course,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation held  by  state  authorities.  In 
the  smaller  Russian  towns  midwives 
are  allowed  to  practice  after  one 
year's  commendable  work  in  one  of 
these  government  schools.  Regula- 
tions somewhat  similar  obtain  in  the 
other  European  countries  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
those  whom  the  writer  has  con- 
sulted, including  nurses  in  New 
York  and  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice, that  midwives  of  such  train- 
ing as  these  possess  are  competent 
to'  attend  any  normal  confinement, 
and  that  their  training  is  sufficient 
to  warn  them  of  fevers  or  abnormal 
conditions  which  may  require  a  phy- 
sician. An  Italian  physician  who  has 
seen  trained  midwives  practicing  in 
Italy,  joins  this  consensus  of 
opinion.      The     graduate     midwife 
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her     under      the     obligations     of 
charity." 

"What  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  need  which  induced  you  to 
enter  upon  this  project?" 

**We  need  not  engage  in  any 
wholesale  criticism  of  the  ordinary 
lodging-houses,  or  lodging-house 
keepers.  In  many  cases  they  are  as 
good,  honest,  and  kindly  people  as 
can  be  found  in  a  community.  But 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  cgmmon 
knowledge  among  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  many 
girls  who  come  to  the  -city  and  de- 
pend upon  lodging-houses  are  pre- 
cariously situated.  Many  of  them 
encounter  grave  dangers.  Some  of 
them  are  ruined  by  the  temptations 
they  meet.  One  of  the  peculiarly 
unfortunate  things  in  connection 
with  our  lodging-house  situation  is 
that  many  of  the  lodging-houses* 
are  without  reception-rooms,  so 
that  a  girl  has  no  other  place  for  the 
reception  of  her  company  than  her 
own  room,  which  is  often  no  more 
than  a  sleeping  room. 

"Besides  the  large  number  of 
transient  girls  in  need  of  such  a 
stopping  place  as  Franklin  House 
affords,  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  10,000  girls  in  Boston  living 
in  the  boarding  and  lodging-houses, 
If  one  were  to  include  the  suburbs, 
the  number  would  probably  reach 
15,000.  In  six  department'  stores 
and  three  schools  855  girls  were 
found  with  no  regular  homes  in  the 
city. 

"Very  many  of  the  girls  who 
have  no  Homes  have  to  pay  out  top 


large  a  proportion  of  their  weekly 
wages  in  board  s^nd  lodging.  With 
many,  it  is  difficult  even  to  live.  The 
very  smallness  of  the  margin  be- 
tween the  income  and  the  necessary 
outlay  becomes  a  new  peril." 

"What  return  is  it  expected  will 
be  made  upon  the  investment  in  this 
building?" 

"While  the  House  will  be  con- 
ducted on  thorough  business  prin- 
ciples, it  will  not  be  run  for  the  fi- 
nancial profit  of  any  individual  or 
set  of  individuals.  It  is  owned  by 
a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  to  carry  out 
a  definite  work  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  homeless 
young  women  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  the  best  possible  way  that  they 
can  live  for  a  very  moderate  cost. 
We  put  the  prices  at  a  point  where 
it  is  believed  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  a  profit  above  cost  of 
operating  and  a  fair  sinking  fund, 
the  profit  will  go  back  to  the  women 
in  some  way ;  so  that  those  who  live 
in  the  House  will  derive  the  same 
benefits  that  they  would  if  actual 
stockholders. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  purpose 
to  make  the  House  in  its  practical 
operation  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  philanthropic  part  of  the  enter- 
prise is  to  take  care  of  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  that  is  all.  The 
residents  of  the  House  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  charity.  They 
pay  their  way,  pay  for  all  they  get; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a 
great  deal  for  what  they  pay." 

w.  F.  p. 
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The  practice  of  obstetrics  in  tene- 
ment districts  in  its  relation  to  a 
large  foreign  population,  to  phy- 
sicians, to  midwives,  to  '  hospitals, 
and  to  unsanitary  surroundings,  is 
worthy  of  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion from  the  social  as  distinct  from 
the  medical  standpoint  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 

In  Greater  New  York  in  the  year 
1901  there  were  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  80,735  births. 
Although  dispensaries  and  ma- 
ternity hospitals  have  made  medical 
skill  accessible  to  the  poor  in  most 
parts  of  the  city,.  38,710  of  these 
births,  or  forty-eight  per  cent,  were 
reported  by  midwives.  Midwives 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  unskilled 
practitioners.  That  the  situation 
may  be  a  serious  one  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

In  this  paper  some  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  frequency  of  puer- 
peral fever  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wives,  and  some  account  of  the 
training  possessed  by  them  and  of 
the  laws  relating  to  their  practice. 
Plans  proposed  by  those,  interested 
in  improving  the  obstetrical  service 
in  the  tenements  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  phy- 
sicians that  an  investigation  of 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever  should 
disclose  some  evidence  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  midwife  as  a  prac- 
titioner. An  examination  has  there- 
fore been  made  of  the  statistics  of 


death  from  puerperal  fever  in  Man- 
hattan for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March  of  1902,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician or  midwife  when  the  infec- 
tion occurred.  The  physician  has 
not  been  considered  responsible  for 
infection  in  any  case  if  the  midwife 
began  the  treatment.  Puerperal 
fever  is  usually  caused  by  infection 
from  instruments,  linen,  or  hands 
which  have  not  been  properly  steril- 
ized. The  presumption  exists  that 
midwives  pay  but  little  attention  to 
sterilization,  and  that  evidence  of 
this  neglect  should  be  found  in  the 
death-rate  from  puerperal  fever.  In 
order  to  learn  whether  a  physician 
or  midwife  had  attended  the  patient 
considerable  investigation  was 
necessary.  The  certificates  of  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  were  examined 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  reported  them  were  se- 
cured as  well  as  those  of  the  pa- 
tients. A  visit  was  then  paid  to  the 
last  residence  of  a  patient  where  it 
was  learned  from  the  family  or 
housekeeper  whether  the  patient  had 
been  under  the  care  of  a  physician 
or  midwife.  The  physician  was  then 
interviewed  and  the  history  of  the 
case  secured.  With  one  exception, 
physicians  manifested  considerable 
interest  in  the  investig?tion  and 
their  cooperation  was  cheerfully 
given. 


*  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ariicles  having  to  do  with  the  common  ground  of  social 
service  where  physician  and  charity  worker  meei.  The  author  is  now  in  the  service  of  the 
New  York  Tenement  House  Department,  but  at  the  lime  when  this  paper  was  written  was  a 
visitor  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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The  number  of  births  reported 
respectively  by  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  in  the  three  months  mentioned 
was  practically  the  same.  The 
records  show  that  in  those  months 
there  were  13,488  births  in  Man- 
hattan. Of  these,  physicians  re- 
ported 2,448  in  January,  2,100 
in  Februray,  and  2,2yy  in  March, 
making  a  total  of  6,825,  or 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  the 
births  'reported.  Midwives  reported 
2,486  births  in  January,  2,005  ^" 
February,  and  2,172  in  March,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  6,663,  or  forty-nine 
per  cent.  The  number  of  births  re- 
ported by  midwives  was  thus  162 
tess  than  that  reported  by  physicians. 

The  reported  number  of  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  for  the  three 
months  was  forty-six.  Of  these  thir- 
teen were  reported  in  January,  thir- 
teen in  February,  and  twenty  in 
March.  The  particulars  regarding 
'  four  deaths  could  notbeconveniently 
obtained.  The  investigation  showed 
that  infection  and  death  occurred  in 
twenty-one  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
physician  from  the  start.  This  is 
exactly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
regarding  which  the  facts  could  be 
ascertained.  Infection  and  death 
occurred  in  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  the  patient  was  attended  by  a 
midwife.  In  nearlv  all  cases  the 
midwife  who  delivered  the  child 
had  called  a  physician  when  the 
fever  was  well  advanced.  Eigh- 
teen of  the  forty-six  patients  died 
in  hospitals,  most  of  whom  had  been 
treated  by  physicians  in  private 
practice  and  sent  to  hospitals  in  a 
moribund  condition.  Abortion  had 
probably  been  produced  in  two  cases 
by  unknown  parties.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  patients  who  died  after  care  by 
midwives,  twelve  had  been  attended 


by  Italian  w  id  wives.  In  five  cases, 
physicians  asserted  that  patients  who 
died  under  their  care  were  infected 
by  nurses  who  were  ignorant  or  who 
did  not  obey  instructions.  Mid- 
wives  had  no  part  in  the  treatment 
of  the  five  cases  mentioned.  In  two 
cases  physicians  untruthfully  stated 
that  midwives  had  treated  the  pa- 
tients before  they  were  called.  The 
physicians  described  nearly  all  the 
cases  treated  by  them  as  normal  in 
labor,  such  cases  as  they  would  ordi- 
narily treat  successfully. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a 
few  statements  from  those  inter- 
ested in  various  cases  treated  by 
midwives : 

(i)  The  mother  of  the  patient 
stated,  "a  midwife  attended  the  con- 
finement, a  physician  was  called 
some  five  days  later."  (a)  Phy- 
sician's statement :  "Was  called  four 
days  after  the  child  was  born.  Tem- 
perature of  the  patient  104 J4.  Pulse 
145.  The  midwife  did  not  realize 
the  patient's  danger.  Learned 
from  the  family  that  the  midwife 
bathed  the  patient  with  an  old 
sponge  which  had  been  throwing 
about  the  sink  for  nearly  a  year  as  a 
plaything  for  the  children." 

(2)  Patient's  brother  stated  that 
a  midwife  attended  his  sister,  a  phy- 
sician was  called  later.  Gave  ad- 
dress of  physician  and  midwife. 
The  midwife  claimed  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  Russian  schools  for 
midwives,  and  never  to  have  lost  a 
patient  before,  (a)  Physician's 
statement:  "Fever  had  been  present 
at  least  one  day  before  I  arrived. 
Temperature  102.  Pulse  120.  Pa- 
tient was  formerlv  a  strong  woman 
and  labor  normal." 

(3)  The  housekeeper  was  posi- 
tive a  midwife  attended  the  confine- 
ment,   (a)     Physician's  staten»ent: 
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*Tatient  had  been  treated  by  a  mid- 
wife; was  moribund  upon  my  ar- 
rival and  died  the  same  day.  Woman 
had  been  strong  and  robust,  and  the 
labor  normal." 

(4)  An  Italian  case.  The  house- 
keeper stated  a  midwife  was  em- 
ployed. She  wished  "all  midwives 
might  be  put  in  a  sack  and  drowned." 
(a)  Physician's  statement:  "The 
patient  was  my  sister-in-law.  I 
recommended  the  midwife  and  was 
present  myself  after  the  child  was 
born.  The  midwife  took  all  anti- 
septic precautions  possible.  Labor 
was  normal.  Cannot  account  for 
the  fever." 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  cases  and  statistics,  care 
must  be  exercised,  as  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  in  no  two  cases  were 
the  conditions  Entering  into  the 
treatment 'of  the  patient  the  same. 
The  possibility  also  exists  that  some 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  may  have 
been  reported  under  another  name 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  but, 
as  such  a  report  would  be  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and 
as  there  is  ordinarily  no  advantage 
to  be  gained,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  records  are  quite  complete. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  puer- 
peral fever  causing  death  occurs  as 
'  frequently  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sicians as  in  that  of  midwives.  Opin- 
ions as  to  whether  this  ratio  is  typi- 
cal from  physicians  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  the  tenement-house 
population  and  who  speak  from  ob- 
servation are  divided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  probable  tliat,  if 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  phy- 
sicians, ft  is  much  less  than  might 
have  been  hoped  or  expected. 

The  investigaticm  also  shows  that 
infection  was  attributed  by  physi- 
cians   to    bad    nursing'  in    five   in- 


stances. As  most  physicians  can- 
not avoid  the  co-operation  of  an  un- 
skilled .  nurse,  the  opportunity  for 
the  infection  of  patients  under  their 
care  is  certainly  great. 

Some  additional  facts  regarding 
the  practice  of  midwives  were  also 
secured.  One  physician  cited  a  case 
in  which  the  life  of  the  child  was 
carelessly  sacrificed;  another,  two 
cases  in  which  labor  was  protracted 
so  long  that  both  mother  and  child 
died. 

The  training  possessed  by  mid- 
wives  is  varied  in  character.  .  There 
is  a  concensus  of  opinion,  however, 
that  most  midwives  have  little  train- 
ing, except  from  more  or  less  prac- 
tical experience.  The  few  schools 
for  midwives  in  New  York  are 
mostly  "diploma  granting  mills," 
$30  to  $50  being  the  fee  required. 
One  physician  expressed  a  view  held 
by  many  when  he  said,  "Most  of 
them  are  graduates  from  the  wash- 
tub."  It  is  estimated  by  the  physician 
who  has  assisted  in  the  registration 
of  midwives  at  the  Department  of 
Health  for  seventeen  years  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  midwives  practicing 
in  New  York  are  graduate  mid- 
wives.  Of  this  nttmber  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  are  graduates 
from  schools  in  New  York,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  per  cent 
from  schools  in  Europe. 

In  New  York  City  the  only  regu- 
lations with  which  a  midwrfe  tmtst 
comply  before  she  may  practice  are 
to  be  found  in  Section  5  of  the  Sani- 
tary Code,  which  says :  "The  word 
physician  shall  include  .  .  .  any 
f>erson  who  pursues  the  business  or 
acts  as  a  midwife."  It  also  provides 
"that  every  physician  in  said  city 
shall  cause  his  or  her  name,  office, 
and  residence, -and  also  his  or  her 
kind  or  class  of  practice  to  be  regis- 
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her     under      the     obligations     of 
charity." 

"What  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  need  which  induced  you  to 
enter  upon  this  project?" 

"We  need  not  engage  in  any 
wholesale  criticism  of  the  ordinary 
lodging-houses,  or  lodging-house 
keepers.  In  many  cases  they  are  as 
good,  honest,  and  kindly  people  as 
can  be  found  in  a  community.  But 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  cgmmon 
knowledge  among  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  many 
girls  who  come  to  the  -city  and  de- 
pend upon  lodging-houses  are  pre- 
cariously situated.  Many  of  them 
encounter  grave  dangers.  Some  of 
them  are  ruined  by  the  temptations 
they  meet.  One  of  the  peculiarly 
unfortunate  things  in  connection 
with  our  lodging-house  situation  is 
that  many  of  the  lodging-houses* 
are  without  reception-rooms,  so 
that  a  girl  has  no  other  place  for  the 
reception  of  her  company  than  her 
own  room,  which  is  often  no  more 
than  a  sleeping  room. 

"Besides  the  large  number  of 
transient  girls  in  need  of  such  a 
stopping  place  as  Franklin  House 
affords,  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  10,000  girls  in  Boston  living 
in  the  boarding  and  lodging-houses. 
If  one  were  to  include  the  suburbs, 
the  number  would  probably  reach 
15,000.  In  six  department'  stores 
and  three  schools  855  girls  were 
found  with  no  regular  homes  in  the 
city. 

"Very  many  of  the  girls  who 
have  no  homes  have  to  pay  out  to<p 


large  a  proportion  of  their  weekly 
wages  in  board  s^nd  lodging.  With 
many,  it  is  difficult  even  to  live.  The 
very  smallness  of  the  margin  be- 
tween the  income  and  the  necessary 
outlay  becomes  a  new  peril." 

"What  return  is  it  expected  will 
be  made  upon  the  investment  in  this 
building?" 

"While  the  House  will  be  con- 
ducted on  thorough  business  prin- 
ciples, it  will  not  be  run  for  the  fi- 
nancial profit  of  any  individual  or 
set  of  individuals.  It  is  owned  by 
a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  to  carry  out 
a  definite  work  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  homeless 
young  women  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  the  best  possible  way  that  they 
can  live  for  a  very  moderate  cost. 
We  put  the  prices  at  a  point  where 
it  is  believed  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  a  profit  above  cost  of 
operating  and  a  fair  sinking  fund, 
the  profit  will  go  back  to  the  women 
in  some  way ;  so  that  those  who  live 
in  the  House  will  derive  the  same 
benefits  that  they  would  if  actual 
stockholders. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  purpose 
to  make  the  House  in  its  practical 
operation  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  philanthropic  part  of  the  enter- 
prise is  to  take  care  of  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  that  is  all.  The 
residents  of  the  House  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  charity.  They 
pay  their  way,  pay  for  all  they  get: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a 
great  deal  for  what  they  pay." 

w.  F.  p. 
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and  in  the  most  speedy  way  procure  the 
attendance  of  a  physician. 

Sec  5.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall 
have  power,  on  proper  cause  shown  and 
after  hearing  the  person  holding  their  cer- 
tificate, to  recommend  '  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city  the  revocation  of  the 
same,  and  the  said  Board  of  Health  shall 
have  power  to  revoke  such  certificate  and 
license. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  time  of  recording  the 
said  certificate  by  the  Board  of  Health  as 
aforesaid,  the-  person  to  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  issued  shall  register  his 
name  and  address  in  a  proper  book,  to 
be  kept  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  such 
purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  produce  said 
certificate  and  register  annually  at  the 
office  of  the  said  Board  of  Health  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  Julv  in  each  and 
every  year. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  practice, 
or,  without  the  attendance  of  a  physician 
where  one  can  be  procured,  attend  a  case 
of  midwifery  or  obstetrics  within  the  city 
of  New  York  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred,  without  be- 
ing fully  authorized  so  to  do  under  exist- 
ing laws  of  this  state,  or  without  having 
received  and  recorded  the  certificate  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  and  without  regis- 
tering annually  as  herein  provided,  and 
any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $250  nor  more 
4han  $500,  and  shall  forfeit  any  certificate 
therefor  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with   this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 

In  1900  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  withheld  from  this  bill, 
and  in  1901  it  was  reported  to  the 
Assembly  and  laid  over. 

In  each  instance  the  bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  "It  was  opposed 
because  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions of  candicates  for  examination 
were  not  left  with  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  university  of  the  state 
to  determine,  but  allowed  the  local 
board  of  health  to  examine  and 
grant  a  license  for  ten  dollars." 
Many  physicians  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  members  of  their  profession 
would  support  a  bill  requiring  mid- 


wives  to  pass  an  examination,  if  the 
bill  were  drawn  so  that  control 
would  be  placed  with  the  board  of 
regents. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Arizona, 
laws  require  candidates  to  take  an 
practice  of  midwives.  As  a  rule  the 
laws  require  candidates  to  take 
an  examination  held  by  a  medical 
board  and  to  register  with  proper 
authorities.  In  England,  it  is 
stated,  bills  regulating  their  prac- 
tice have  failed  repeatedly  of  pas- 
sage, opponents  claiming  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  pass  a  law  de- 
priving patients  of  such  attendance 
as  they  prefer.  There  is  objection 
on  the  ground  that  midwives  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  practicing, 
as  many  of  them  are  capable.  Other 
physicians  fear  that  midwives  would 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  legal 
practice  should  they  receive  recog- 
nition and  license. 

To  summarize  these  observations, 
it  would  seem  that  midwives,  with 
the  slight  training  which  they  pos- 
sess, have  in  their  practice  no  more 
puerperal  fever  than  physicians; 
that  some  midwives  may  be  prac- 
ticing who  are  criminally  igno- 
rant, since  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency among  them  is  determined 
in  no  regular  way;  that  the 
skill  of  a  physician  may  be  of 
little  value  if  an  unskilled  nurse 
cares  for  the  patient;  that  the  ob- 
stetrical work  in  the  tenements  is 
being  done  by  midwives  of  little 
training  and  by  physicians  assisted 
by  unskilled  nurses.  Two  conclu- 
sions are  quite  apparent.  Phy- 
sicians need  the  co-operation  of  bet- 
ter nurses  and  legislation  is  needed 
relative  to  midwives  who  are  to 
practice. 
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The  niimher  of  births  reported 
respectively  by  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  in  the  three  months  mentioned 
was  practically  •  the  same.  The 
records  show  that  in  those  months 
there  were  1*3,488  births  in  Man- 
hattan. Of  these,  physicians  re- 
ported 2,448  in  January,  2,100 
in  Februray,  and  2,277  i"  March, 
making  a  total  of  6,825,  or 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  the 
births 'reported.  Midwives  reported 
2,486  births  in  January,  "2,005  i" 
February,  and  2,172  in  March,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  6,663,  or  forty-nine 
per  cent.  The  number  of  births  re- 
ported by  midwives  was  thus  162 
fess  than  that  reported  by  physicians. 

The  reported  number  of  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  for  the  three 
months  was  forty-six.  Of  these  thir- 
teen were  reported  in  January,  thir- 
teen in  February,  and  twenty  in 
March.  The  particulars  regarding 
'  four  deaths  could  notbeconvenientlv 
obtained.  The  investigation  showed 
that  infection  and  death  occurred  in 
twentv-one  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
physician  from  the  start.  This  is 
exactly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
regarding  which  the  facts  could  be 
ascertained.  Infection  and  death 
occurred  in  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  the  patient  was  attended  by  a 
midwife.  In  nearlv  all  cases  the 
midwife  who  delivered  the  child 
had  called  a  physician  when  the 
fever  was  well  advanced.  Eigh- 
teen of  the  forty-six  patients  died 
in  hospitals,  most  of  whom  had  been 
treated  by  physicians  in  private 
practice  and  sent  to  hospitals  in  a 
moribund  condition.  Abortion  had 
probably  been  produced  in  two  cases 
by  unknown  parties.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  patients  who  died  after  care  by 
midwives.  twelve  had  been  attended 


l)y  ItaHan  widwives.  In  five  cases, 
physicians  asserted  that  patients  who 
died  under  their  care  were  infected 
by  nurses  who  were  ignorant  or  who 
did  not  obey  instructions.  Mid- 
wives  had  no  part  in  the  treatment 
of  the  five  cases  mentioned.  In  two 
cases  physicians  untruthfully  stated 
that  midwives  had  treated  the  pa- 
tients before  they  were  called.  The 
physicians  described  nearly  all  the 
cases  treated  by  them  as  normal  in 
labor,  such  cases  as  they  would  ordi- 
narily treat  successfully. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a 
few  statements  from  those  inter- 
ested in  various  cases  treated  by 
midwives : 

(i)  The  mother  of  the  patient 
stated,  "a  midwife  attended  the  con- 
finement, a  physician  was  called 
some  five  days  later."  (a)  Phy- 
sician's statement :  "Was  called  four 
days  after  the  child  was  born.  Tem- 
perature of  the  patient  104J4.  Pulse 
145.  The  midwife  did  not  realize 
the  patient's  danger.  Learned 
from  the  family  that  the  midwife 
bathed  the  patient  with  an  old 
sponge  which  had  been  throwing 
about  the  sink  for  nearly  a  year  as  a 
plaything  for  the  children." 

(2)  Patient's  brother  stated  that 
a  midwife  attended  his  sister,  a  phy- 
sician was  called  later.  Gave  ad- 
dress of  physician  and  midwife. 
The  midwife  claimed  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  Russian  schools  for 
midwives,  and  never  to  have  lost  a 
patient  before,  (a)  Physician's 
statement:  "Fever  had  been  present 
at  least  one  day  before  I  arrived. 
Temperature  T02.  Pulse  120.  Pa- 
tient was  formerlv  a  strong  woman 
and  labor  normal." 

(3)  The  housekeeper  was  posi- 
tive a  midwife  attended  the  confine- 
ment,   (a)     Phvsician's  statement: 
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"Patient  had  been  treated  by  a  mid- 
wife; was  moribund  upon  my  ar- 
rival and  died  the  same  day.  Woman 
had  l>een  strong  and  robust,  and  the 
labor  normal." 

(4)  An  Italian  case.  The  house- 
keeper stated  a  midwife  was  em- 
ployed. She  wished  "all  midwives 
might  be  put  in  a  sack  and  drowned.'' 
(a)  Physician's  statement:  "The 
patient  was  my  sister-in-law.  I 
recommended  the  midwife  and  was 
present  myself  after  the  child  was 
born.  The  midwife  took  all  anti- 
septic precautions  possible.  Labor 
was  normal.  Cannot  account  for 
the  fever." 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  cases  and  statistics,  care 
must  be  exercised,  as  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  in  no  two  cases  were 
the  conditions  Entering  into  the 
treatment 'of  the  patient  the  same. 
The  possibility  also  exists  that  some 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  may  have 
been  reported  under  another  name 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  but, 
as  such  a  report  would  be  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and 
as  there  is  ordinarily  no  advantage 
to  be  gained,  it  mav  be  assumed  that 
the  records  are  quite  complete. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  puer- 
peral fever  causing  death  occurs  as 
frequently  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sicians as  in  that  of  midwives.  Opin- 
ions as  to  whether  this  ratio  is  typi- 
cal from  physicians  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  the  tenement-house 
population  and  who  siieak  from  ob- 
servation are  divided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  probable  that,  if 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  phy- 
sicians, it  IS  much  less  than  might 
have  been  hoped  or  expected. 

The  investigation  also  shows  that 
infection  was  attributed  by  physi- 
cians   to    had    nursing-  in    five    in- 


stances. As  most  physicians  can- 
not avoid  the  co-operation  of  an  un- 
skilled nurse,  the  opportunity  for 
the  infection  of  patients  under  their 
care  is  certainly  great. 

Some  additional  facts  regarding 
the  practice  of  midwives  were  also 
secured.  One  physician  cited  a  case 
in  which  the  life  of  the  child  was 
carelessly  sacrificed;  another,  two 
cases  in  which  labor  was  protracted 
so  long  that  both  mother  and  child 
died. 

The  training  possessed  by  mid- 
wives  is  varied  in  character.  .  There 
is  a  concensus  of  opinion,  however, 
that  most  midwives  have  little  train- 
ing, except  from  more  or  less  prac- 
tical experience.  The  few  schools 
for  midwives  in  New  York  are 
mostly  "diploma  granting  mills," 
$30  to  $50  being  the  fee  required. 
One  physician  expressed  a  view  held 
by  many  when  he  said,  "Most  of 
them  are  graduates  from  the  wash- 
tub."  It  is  estimated  by  the  physician 
who  has  assisted  in  the  registration 
of  midwives  at  the  Department  of 
Health  for  seventeen  years  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  midwives  practicing 
in  New  York  are  graduate  mid- 
wives.  Of  this  number  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  are  graduates 
from  schools  in  New  York,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  per  cent 
from  schools  in  Europe. 

In  New  York  City  the  only  rq^- 
lations  with  which  a  midwife  must 
comply  before  she  may  practice  are 
to  be  found  in  Section  5  of  the  Sani- 
tary Code,  which  says:  "The  word 
physician  shall  include  .  .  .  any 
person  who  pursues  the  business  or 
acts  as  a  midwife."  It  also  provides 
"that  every  physician  in  said  city 
shall  cause  his  or  her  name,  office, 
and  residence,  •  and  also  his  or  her 
kiml  or  class  of  practice  to  he  regis- 
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tered  within  the  Bureau  of  Records 
(of  the  Department  of  Health)  and 
in  a  manner  according  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  this  Board/' 
The  Department  of  llealth  has  also 
ruled  that  midwives  must  be  recom- 
mended  as  to  character  and  effi- 
ciency by  two  physicians  before  the 
registration  is  granted.  Physicians 
state  that  these  recommendations 
are  easily' obtained  from  some  of  the 
members  of  the  profession,  making 
it  possible  for  midwives  of  little 
training  to  practice. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
exact  phrasing  of  some  of  these  re- 
commendations filed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  (i)  "This  is  to 
certify  that has  success- 
fully confined  several  women." 
(2)  "This  is  to  certify  that  Mrs. 
of  Brooklyn,  has  attended  un- 
der my  direct  supervision  thirty 
obstetrical  cases."   (3)   "This  is  to 

certify  that  I  have  known  Mrs. 

for  the  last  year  and  during  that 
time  she  has  been  studying  mid- 
wifery under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 

at  the  same  address,  the  latter 

long  and  well-known  to  me  as  an 
excellent  midwife;  that  I  have  ex- 
amined her  and  found  her  fully  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  a  normal 
labor  and  possessing  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  such  cases  necessitat- 
ing instruments  or  manual  assist- 
ance." This  postscript  was  added: 
"She  has  also  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  antiseptic  precau- 
tions." 

There  is  no  general  law  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  midwives  in  this 
state.  Such  legislation  has  been  se- 
cured for  two  or  three  counties  in- 
cluding Erie.  The  following  bill 
relating  to  the  Citv  of  New  York 
was  introduced  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  held  in  igoo: 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  On  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July,  nineteen  hundred,  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners 
in  midwifery  who  shall  have  been  licensed 
to  practice  physic  and  surgery  in  this 
state,  and  to  consist  of  the  sanitary  super- 
intendent of  the  Board  of  Health  of  said 
city,  the  assistant  sanitary  superintendents 
thereof  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  said 
city,  and  the  chief  inspector  of  contagious 
diseases  thereof  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan.. 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  such  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Health  said  board 
shall  organize  by  the  selection  of  one  of  its 
members  as  president  and  of  another  as 
secretary,  and  shall  adopt  and  have  full 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  Such  examiners  shall  meet  on 
the  second  Monday  of  July,  October,  Jan- 
uary, and  April  in  each  year,  and  on  such 
other  days  as  said  board  may  appoint,  in 
the  Borough  of  ManKattan  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Said  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  examine  all  candi- 
dates of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  possessed  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, who  shall  present  themselves  to  be 
examined  for  license  to  practice  mid- 
wifery in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall, 
on  receipt  of  ten  dollars,  issue  their  cer- 
tificate to  any  person  so  examined  who 
shall  be  found  by  them  qualified,  which 
certificate  shall  set  forth  that  said  board 
has  found  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued 
qualified  to  practice  midwifery,  and  said 
certificate  shall  thereupon  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city.  All  moneys  collected 
for  such  licenses,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, shall  be  paid  to  the  pension  fund 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  said  city. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  has  received 
and  recorded  such  certificate  shall  there- 
upon be  designated  a  midwife,  and  author- 
ized and  entitled,  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  practice  midwifery  in  cases  of 
normal  labor  and  in  no  others,  but  such 
persons  shall  not,  in  any  case  of  labor, 
use  instruments  of  any  kind,  nor  assist 
labor  by  any  artificial,  forcible  or  mechani- 
cal means;  nor  perform  any  version;  nor 
attempt  to  remove  adherent  placenta;  nor 
administer,  prescribe,  advise,  or  employ 
any  poisonous  or  dangerous  drug.  herb, 
or  medicine;  nor  attempt  the  treatment  of 
disease  except  where  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  cannot  be  speedily  procured  and 
in    such   cases    such   person    shall    at   once 
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nearly  3,ocx)  patients  a  year  in  their 
homes.  Statistics  compiled  oy  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Lamben,  one  of  the 
medical  board  for  the  medical  re- 
port for  1897,  show  that  during  the 
six  years  previous  10,233  patients 
were    treated    in    their    homes    by 

•  physicians  from  this  Society. 
Forty-three  of  these  patients  died 
from  various  causes,  makfng  the 
mortality  rate  0.42  per  cent.  Some 
thirty-four  patients,  not  included  in 
the  above,  sought  the  care  of  other 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Most  of 
them  were  not  seriously  ill  when 
the  change  in  practitioner  was 
made;  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority recovered.  If  these  thirty- 
four  cases  were  included  as  deaths, 
the  mortality  rate  would  be  0.75  per 
cent,  manifestly  an  over-estimate. 
The  mortality  percentage  of  other 
obstetrical  schools  are  also  gfiven. 
Berlin — Patients  treated,  8,528; 
mortality   per   cent,    1.93.     Paris — 

•  Patients  treated,  10,861 ;  mortality 
per  cent,  0.66. 

To  summarize  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  those  interested  relative 
to  the  provision  of  physicians  free 
of  charge,  it  would  seem  that  pa- 
tients unable  to  pay  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  physician  free 
of  charge.  The  extension  of  such 
service  may  be  necessary,  but,  if  ex- 
tended, care  must  be  taken  that  pa- 
tients are  not  treated  who  are  able  to 
pay.  Such  extension  would  not  pro- 
vide the  service  demanded  by  fami- 
lies unwilling  to  employ  physicians. 
The  educational  results  accom- 
plished would  be  diminished  in 
value  if  the  people  educated  to  the 
employment  of  physicians  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  services 
of  private  physicians  with  unskilled 
nurses.  Should  trained  midwives, 
supervised   by   physicians,    be   also 


provided  by  such  an  agency,  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  improvement 
in  obstetrical  service  would  result. 

The  fifth  substitute  proposed  is 
the  trained  midwife. 

In  Continental  Europe,  especially 
in  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Austria,  the  midwife  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  proper  and 
capable  person  for  attending  con- 
finement. The  physician  is  called 
only  in  case  there  are  abnormal  con- 
ditions. In  most  of  these  countries 
government  schools  of  midwifery 
have  been  established.  It  is  learned 
from  those  who  have  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  Russian  schools  that 
only  those  are  admitted  who  possess 
moral  and  educational  qualifications 
of  a  considerable  degree.  A  two 
years'  course  is  given  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  antiseptic  treatment, 
and  practical  work  in  confinement. 
After  completing  this  course,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation held  by  state  authorities.  In 
the  smaller  Russian  towns  midwives 
are  allowed  to  practice  after  one 
year's  commendable  work  in  one  of 
these  government  schools.  Regula- 
tions somewhat  similar  obtain  in  the 
other  European  countries  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
those  whom  the  writer  has  con- 
sulted, including  nurses  in  New 
York  and  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice, that  midwives  of  such  train- 
ing as  these  possess  are  competent 
to  attend  any  normal  confinement, 
and  that  their  training  is  sufficient 
to  warn  them  of  fevers  or  abnormal 
conditions  which  may  require  a  phy- 
sician. An  Italian  physician  who  has 
seen  trained  midwives  practicing  in 
Italy,  joins  this  consensus  of 
opinion.      The     graduate     midwife 
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her     under      the     obligations     of 
charity." 

"What  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  need  which  induced  you  to 
enter  upon  this  project?" 

"We  need  not  engage  in  any 
wholesale  criticism  of  the  ordinary 
lodging-houses,  or  lodging-house 
keepers.  In  many  cases  they  are  as 
good,  honest,  and  kindly  people  as 
can  be  found  in  a  community.  But 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  cgmmon 
knowledge  among  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  many 
girls  who  come  to  the  -city  and  de- 
pend upon  lodging-houses  are  pre- 
cariously situated.  Many  of  them 
encounter  grave  dangers.  Some  of 
them  are  ruined  by  the  temptations 
they  meet.  One  of  the  peculiarly 
unfortunate  things  in  connection 
with  our  lodging-house  situation  is 
that  many  of  the  lodging-houses- 
are  without  reception-rooms,  so 
that  a  girl  has  no  other  place  for  the 
reception  of  her  company  than  her 
own  room,  which  is  often  no  more 
than  a  sleeping  room. 

"Besides  the  large  number  of 
transient  girls  in  need  of  such  a 
stopping  place  as  Franklin  House 
affords,  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  10,000  girls  in  Boston  living 
in  the  boarding  and  lodging-houses, 
If  one  were  to  include  the  suburbs, 
the  number  would  probably  reach 
15,000.  In  six  department*  stores 
and  three  schools  855  girls  were 
found  with  no  regular  homes  in  the 
city. 

"Very  many  of  the  girls  who 
have  no  Homes  have  to  pay  out  top 


large  a  proportion  of  their  weekly 
wages  in  board  2^nd  lodging.  With 
many,  it  is  difficult  even  to  live.  The 
very  smallness  of  the  margin  be- 
tween the  income  and  the  necessary 
outlay  becomes  a  new  peril." 

"What  return  is  it  expected  will 
be  made  upon  the  investment  in  this 
building?" 

"While  the  House  will  be  con- 
ducted on  thorough  business  prin- 
ciples, it  will  not  be  run  for  the  fi- 
nancial profit  of  any  individual  or 
siet  of  individuals.  It  is  owned  by 
a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  to  carry  out 
a  definite  work  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  homeless 
young  women  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  the  best  possible  way  that  they 
can  live  for  a  very  moderate  cost. 
We  put  the  prices  at  a  point  where 
it  is  believed  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  a  profit  above  cost  of 
operating  and  a  fair  sinking  fund, 
the  profit  will  go  back  to  the  women 
in  some  way ;  so  that  those  who  live 
in  the  House  will  derive  the  same 
benefits  that  they  would  if  actual 
stockholders. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  purpose 
to  make  the  House  in  its  practical 
operation  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  philanthropic  part  of  the  enter- 
prise is  to  take  care  of  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  that  is  all.  The 
residents  of  the  House  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  charity.  They 
pay  their  way,  pay  for  all  they  get; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a 
great  deal  for  what  they  pay." 

W.   F.   p. 
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The  practice  of  obstetrics  in  tene- 
ment districts  in  its  relation  to  a 
large  foreign  population,  to  phy- 
sicians, to  midwives,  to  '  hospitals, 
and  to  unsanitary  surroundings,  is 
worthy  of  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion from  the  social  as  distinct  from 
the  medical  standpoint  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 

In  Greater  New  York  in  the  year 
1 90 1  there  were  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  80,735  births. 
Although  dispensaries  and  ma- 
ternity hospitals  have  made  medical 
skill  accessible  to  the  poor  in  most 
parts  of  the  city^  38,710  of  these 
births,  or  forty-eight  per  cent,  were 
reported  by  midwives.  Midwives 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  unskilled 
practitioners.  That  the  situation 
may  be  a  serious  one  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

In  this  paper  some  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  frequency  of  puer- 
peral fever  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wives,  and  some  account  of  the 
training  possessed  by  them  and  of 
the  laws  relating  to  their  practice. 
Plans  proposed  by  those,  interested 
in  improving  the  obstetrical  service 
in  the  tenements  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  phy- 
sicians that  an  investigation  of 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever  should 
disclose  some  evidence  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  midwife  as  a  prac- 
titioner. An  examination  has  there- 
fore been  made  of  the  statistics  of 


death  from  puerperal  fever  in  Man- 
hattan for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March  of  1902,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician or  midwife  when  the  infec- 
tion occurred.  The  physician  has 
not  been  considered  responsible  for 
infection  in  any  case  if  the  midwife 
began  the  treatment.  Puerperal 
fever  is  usually  caused  by  infection 
from  instruments,  linen,  or  hands 
which  have  not  been  properly  steril- 
ized. The  presumption  exists  that 
midwives  pay  but  little  attention  to 
sterilization,  and  that  evidence  of 
this  neglect  should  be  found  in  the 
death-rate  from  puerperal  fever.  In 
order  to  learn  whether  a  physician 
or  midwife  had  attended  the  patient 
considerable  investigation  was 
necessary.  The  certificates  of  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  were  examined 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  reported  them  were  se- 
cured as  well  as  those  of  the  pa- 
tients. A  visit  was  then  paid  to  the 
last  residence  of  a  patient  where  it 
was  learned  from  the  family  or 
housekeeper  whether  the  patient  had 
been  under  the  care  of  a  physician 
or  midwife.  The  physician  was  then 
interviewed  and  the  history  of  the 
case  secured.  With  one  exception, 
physicians  manifested  considerable 
interest  in  the  investigption  and 
their  cooperation  was  cheerfully 
given. 


'  This  is  the  5rst  of  a  series  of  articles  having  to  do  with  the  common  ground  of  social 
service  where  physician  and  charity  worker  meet.  The  author  is  now  in  the  service  of  the 
New  York  Tenement  House  Department,  but  at  the  lime  when  this  paper  was  written  was  a 
visitor  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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The  number  of  births  reported 
respectively  by  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  in  the  three  months  mentioned 
was  practically  •  the  same.  The 
records  show  that  in  those  months 
there  were  1*3,488  births  in  Man- 
hattan. Of  these,  physicians  re- 
ported 2,448  in  January,  '2, 100 
in  Februray,  and  2,277  i^  March, 
making  a'  total  of  6,825,  or 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  the 
births 'reported.  Midwives  reported 
2,486  births  in  January,  '2,005  ^" 
February,  and  2,172  in  March,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  6,663,  or  forty-nine 
per  cent.  The  number  of  births  re- 
ported by  midwives  was  thus  162 
fess  than  that  reported  by  physicians. 

The  reported  number  of  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  for  the  three 
months  was  forty-six.  Of  these  thir- 
teen were  reported  in  January,  thir- 
teen in  February,  and  twenty  in 
March.  The  particulars  regarding 
'  four  deaths  could  not  be  conveniently 
obtained.  The  investigation  showed 
that  infection  and  death  occurred  in 
twenty-one  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
physician  from  the  start.  This  is 
exactly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
regarding  which  the  facts  could  be 
ascertained.  Infection  and  death 
occurred  in  twenty-one  "  cases  in 
which  the  patient  was  attended  by  a 
midwife.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
midwife  who  delivered  the  child 
had  called  a  physician  when  the 
fever  was  well  advanced.  Eigh- 
teen of  the  forty-six  patients  died 
in  hospitals,  most  of  whom  had  been 
treated  by  physicians  in  private 
practice  and  sent  to  hospitals  in  a 
moribund  condition.  Abortion  had 
probably  been  produced  in  two  cases 
by  unknown  parties.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  patients  who  died  after  care  by 
midwives,  twelve  had  been  attended 


by  Italian  widwives.  In  five  cases, 
physicians  asserted  that  patients  who 
died  under  their  care  were  infected 
by  nurses  who  were  ignorant  or  who 
did  not  obey  instructions.  Mid- 
wives  had  no  part  in  the  treatment 
of  the  five  cases  mentioned.  In  two 
cases  physicians  untruthfully  stated 
that  midwives  had  treated  the  pa- 
tients before  they  were  called.  The 
physicians  described  nearly  all  the 
cases  treated  by  them  as  normal  in 
labor,  such  cases  as  they  would  ordi- 
narily treat  successfully. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a 
few  statements  from  those  inter- 
ested in  various  cases  treated  by 
midwives : 

( 1 )  The  mother  of  the  patient 
stated,  "a  midwife  attended  the  con- 
finement, a  physician  was  called 
some  five  days  later."  (a)  Phy- 
sician's statement :  "Was  called  four 
days  after  the  child  was  born.  Tem- 
perature of  the  patient  104J4.  Pulse 
145.  The  midwife  did  not  realize 
the  patient's  danger.  Learned 
from  the  family  that  the  midwife 
bathed  the  patient  with  an  old 
sponge  which  hud  been  throwing 
about  the  sink  for  nearly  a  year  as  a 
plaything  for  the  children." 

(2)  Patient's  brother  stated  that 
a  midwife  attended  his  sister,  a  phy- 
sician was  called  later.  Gave  ad- 
dress of  physician  and  midwife. 
The  midwife  claimed  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  Russian  sdioois  for 
midwives,  and  never  to  have  test  a 
patient  before,  (a)  Physician's 
statement:  "Fever  had  been  present 
at  least  one  day  before  I  arrived. 
Temperature  102.  Pulse  120.  Pa- 
tient was  formerlv  a  strong  woman 
and  labor  normal." 

(3)  The  housekeeper  was  posi- 
tive a  midwife  attended  the  confine- 
ment,   (a)     Phvsician's  statement: 
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"Patient  had  been  treated  by  a  mid- 
wife; was  moribund  upon  my  ar- 
rival and  died  the  same  day.  Woman 
had  been  strong  and  robust,  and  the 
labor  normal." 

(4)  An  Italian  case.  The  house- 
keeper stated  a  midwife  was  em- 
ployed. She  wished  "all  midwives 
might  be  put  in  a  sack  and  drowned." 
(a)  Physician's  statement:  "The 
patient  was  my  sister-in-law.  I 
recommended  the  midwife  and  was 
present  myself  after  the  child  was 
born.  The  midwife  took  all  anti- 
septic precautions  possible.  Labor 
was  normal.  Cannot  account  for 
the  fever." 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  cases  and  statistics,  care 
must  be  exercised,  as  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  in  no  two  cases  were 
the  conditions  Entering  into  the 
treatment* of  the  patient  the  same. 
The  possibility  also  exists  that  some 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  may  have 
been  reported  under  another  name 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  but, 
as  such  a  report  would  be  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and 
as  there  is  ordinarily  no  advantage 
to  be  gained,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  records  are  quite  complete. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  puer- 
peral fever  causing  death  occurs  as 
frequently  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sicians as  in  that  of  midwives.  Opin- 
ions as  to  whether  this  ratio  is  typi- 
cal from  physicians  who  arc  in  daily 
contact  with  the  tenement4iouse 
population  and  who  si)eak  from  ob- 
servation are  divided.  It  is.  how- 
ever, entirely  probable  that,  if 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  phy- 
sicians, ft  is  much  less  than  might 
have  been  hoped  or  expected. 

The  investigation  also  shows  that 
infection  was  attributed  by  physi- 
cians   to    had    nursing-  in    five   in- 


stances. As  most  physicians  can- 
not avoid  the  co-operation  of  an  un- 
skilled nurse,  the  opportunity  for 
the  infection  of  patients  under  their 
care  is  certainly  great. 

Some  additional  facts  regarding 
the  practice  of  midwives  were  also 
secured.  One  physician  cited  a  case 
in  which  the  life  of  the  child  was 
carelessly  sacrificed;  another,  two 
cases  in  which  labor  was  protracted 
so  long  that  both  mother  and  child 
died. 

The  training  possessed  by  mid- 
wives  is  varied  in  character.  .  There 
is  a  concensus  of  opinion,  however, 
that  most  midwives  have  little  train- 
ing, except  from  more  or  less  prac- 
tical experience.  The  few  schools 
for  midwives  in  New  York  are 
mostly  "diploma  granting  mills," 
$30  to  $50  being  the  fee  required. 
One  physician  expressed  a  view  held 
by  many  when  he  said,  "Most  of 
them  are  graduates  from  the  wash- 
tub."  It  is  estimated  by  the  physician 
who  has  assisted  in  the  registration 
of  midwives  at  the  Department  of 
Health  for  seventeen  years  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  midwives  practicing 
in  New  York  are  graduate  mid- 
wives.  Of  this  number  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  are  graduates 
from  schools  in  New  York,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  per  cent 
from  schools  in  Europe. 

In  New  York  City  the  only  tefpi- 
lations  with  which  a  midwife  must 
comply  before  she  may  practice  are 
to  be  found  in  Section  5  of  the  Sani- 
tary Code,  which  says :  "The  word 
physician  shall  include  .  .  .  any 
person  who  pursues  the  business  or 
acts  as  a  midwife."  It  also  provides 
"that  every  physician  in  said  city 
shall  cause  his  or  her  name,  office, 
and  residence,  •and  also  his  or  her 
kind  or  class  of  practice  to  be  regis- 
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tered  within  the  Bureau  of  Records 
(of  the  Department  of  Health)  and 
in  a  manner  according  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  this  Board." 
The  Department  of  llealth  has  also 
ruled  that  midwives  must  be  recom- 
mended  as  to  character  and  effi- 
ciency by  two  physicians  before  the 
registration  is  granted.  Physicians 
state  that  these  recommendations 
are  easily* obtained  from  some  of  the 
members  of  the  profession,  making 
it  possible  for  midwives  of  little 
training  to  practice. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
exact  phrasing  of  some  of  these  re- 
commendations filed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  (i)  "This  is  to 
certify  that has  success- 
fully confined  several  women." 
(2)  "This  is  to  certify  that  Mrs. 
of  Brooklyn,  has  attended  un- 
der my  direct  supervision  thirty 
obstetrical  cases."    (3)   "This  is  to 

certify  that  I  have  known  Mrs. 

for  the  last  year  and  during  that 
time  she  has  been  studying  mid- 
wifery under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 

at  the  same  address,  the  latter 

long  and  well-known  to  me  as  an 
excellent  midwife;  that  I  have  ex- 
amined her  and  found  her  fully  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  a  normal 
labor  and  possessing  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  such  cases  necessitat- 
ing instruments  or  manual  assist- 
ance." This  postscript  was  added : 
"She  has  also  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  antiseptic  precau- 
tions." 

There  is  no  general  law  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  midwives  in  this 
state.  Such  legislation  has  been  se- 
cured for  two  or  three  counties  in- 
cluding Erie.  The  following  bill 
relating  to  the  City  of  New  York 
was  introduced  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  held  in  1900: 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  On  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July,  nineteen  hundred,  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners 
in  midwifery  who  shall  have  been  licensed 
to  practice  physic  and  surg^  in  this 
state,  and  to  consist  of  the  sanitary  super- 
intendent of  the  Board  of  Health  of  said 
city,  the  assistant  sanitary  superintendents 
thereof  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  said 
city,  and  the  chief  inspector  of  contagious 
diseases  thereof  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan.. 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  such  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Health  said  board 
shall  organize  by  the  selection  of  one  of  its 
members  as  president  and  of  another  as 
secretary,  and  shall  adopt  and  have  full 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  Such  examiners  shall  meet  on 
the  second  Monday  of  July,  October,  Jan- 
uary, and  April  in  each  year,  and  on  such 
other  days  as  said  board  may  appoint,  in 
the  Borough  of  ManKattan  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Said  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  examine  all  candi- 
dates of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  possessed  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, who  shall  present  themselves  to  be 
examined  for  license  to  practice  mid- 
wifery in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall, 
on  receipt  of  ten  dollars,  issue  their  cer- 
tificate to  any  person  so  examined  who 
shall  be  found  by  them  qualified,  which 
certificate  shall  set  forth  that  said  board 
has  found  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued 
qualified  to  practice  midwifery,  and  said 
certificate  shall  thereupon  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city.  All  moneys  collected 
for  such  licenses,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, shall  be  paid  to  the  pension  fund 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  said  city. 

Sec,  4.  Any  person  who  has  received 
and  recorded  such  certificate  shall  there- 
upon be  designated  a  midwife,  and  author- 
ized and  entitled,  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  practice  midwifery  in  cases  of 
normal  labor  and  in  no  others,  but  such 
persons  shall  not,  in  any  case  of  labor, 
use  instruments  of  any  kind,  nor  assist 
labor  by  any  artificial,  forcible  or  mechani- 
cal means;  nor  perform  any  version;  nor 
attempt  to  remove  adherent  placenta;  nor 
administer,  prescribe,  advise,  or  employ 
any  poisonous  or  dangerous  drug,  herb, 
or  medicine;  nor  attempt  the  treatment  of 
disease  except  where  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  cannot  be  speedily  procured  and 
in    such   cases    such   person    shall    at   once 
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and  in  the  most  speedy  way  procure  the 
attendance  of  a  physician. 

Sec  5.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall 
have  power,  on  proper  cause  shown  and 
after  hearing  the  person  holding  their  cer- 
tificate, to  recommend  '  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city  the  revocation  of  the 
same,  and  the  said  Board  of  Health  shall 
have  power  to  revoke  such  certificate  and 
license. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  time  of  recording  the 
said  certificate  by  the  Board  of  Health  as 
aforesaid,  the*  person  to  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  issued  shall  register  his 
name  and  address  in  a  proper  book,  to 
be  kept  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  such 
purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  produce  said 
certificate  and  register  annually  at  the 
office  of  the  said  Board  of  Health  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  Julv  in  each  and 
every  year. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  practice, 
or,  without  the  attendance  of  a  physician 
where  one  can  be  procured,  attend  a  case 
of  midwifery  or  obstetrics  within  the  city 
of  New  York  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred,  without  be- 
ing fully  authorized  so  to  do  under  exist- 
ing laws  of  this  state,  or  without  having 
received  and  recorded  the  certificate  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  and  without  regis- 
tering annually  as  herein  provided,  and 
any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $250  nor  more 
4han  $500,  and  shall  forfeit  any  certificate 
therefor  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with   this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 

In  1900  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  withheld  from  this  bill, 
and  in  1901  it  was  reported  to  the 
Assembly  and  laid  over. 

In  each  instance  the  bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  "It  was  opposed 
because  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions of  candicates  for  examination 
were  not  left  with  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  universitv  of  the  state 
to  determine,  but  allowed  the  local 
board  of  health  to  examine  and 
grant  a  license  for  ten  dollars." 
Many  physicians  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  members  of  their  profession 
would  support  a  bill  requiring  mid- 


wives  to  pass  an  examination,  if  the 
bill  were  drawn  so  that  control 
would  be  placed  with  the  board  of 
regents. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Arizona, 
laws  require  candidates  to  take  an 
practice  of  midwives.  As  a  rule  the 
laws  require  candidates  to  take 
an  examination  held  by  a  medical 
board  and  to  regfister  with  proper 
authorities.  In  England,  it  is 
stated,  bills  regulating  their  prac- 
tice have  failed  repeatedly  of  pas- 
sage, opponents  claiming  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  pass  a  law  de- 
priving patients  of  such  attendance 
as  they  prefer.  There  is  objection 
on  the  ground  that  midwives  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  practicing, 
as  many  of  them  are  capable.  Other 
physicians  fear  that  midwives  would 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  legal 
practice  should  they  receive  recog- 
nition and  license. 

To  summarize  these  observations, 
it  would  seem  that  midwives,  with 
the  slight  training  which  they  pos- 
sess, have  in  their  practice  no  more 
puerperal  fever  than  physicians; 
that  some  midwives  may  be  prac- 
ticing who  are  criminally  igno- 
rant, since  the  standard  of  eflfi- 
ciency  among  them  is  determined 
in  no  regular  way;  that  the 
skill  of  a  physician  may  be  of 
little  value  if  an  unskilled  nurse 
cares  for  the  patient;  that  the  ob- 
stetrical work  in  the  tenements  is 
l^ing  done  by  midwives  of  little 
training  and  by  physicians  assisted 
bv  unskilled  nurses.  Two  conclu- 
sions  are  quite  apparent.  Phy- 
sicians need  the  co-operation  of  bet- 
ter nurses  and  legislation  is  needed 
relative  to  midwives  who  are  to 
practice. 
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As  to  the  form  of  the  needed  legis- 
lation opinions  are  divided.  Some 
maintain  that  all  midwives  should 
be  prohibited  from  practice.  Others 
believe  that  midwives  should  be  li- 
censed and  supervised  after  pass- 
ing an  examination.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  prohibit  all  midwives 
from  practicing  since  some  of  them 
are  capable.  The  attitude  of  the 
people  who  desire  the  services  of  a 
midwife  and  who  would  thus  be  de- 
prived, must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  Italians,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  engage  a  physician  to  attend 
confinement.  They  believe  such 
service  is  improper  for  a  physician, 
and  that  a  midwife  only  should  be 
employed.  The  Germans,  Russians, 
and  Austrians,  hold  largely  the 
same  views.  The  enforcement  of 
such  a  law  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
popular and  difficult,  and  it  is  not 
unlikelv  that  births  would  occur 
without  any  attendance.  Phy- 
sicians report  that  births  now  are  at- 
tended occasionally  by  a  member  of 
the  family  without  either  a  phy- 
"sician  or  midwife  present.  The  mid- 
wife also  renders  other  necessary 
service  such  as  nursing,  cooking, 
and  keeping  the  house  in  order, 
which  a  physician  does  not  pro- 
vide. 

The  payment  of  a  physician's  fee 
IS  difficult  for  many  families.  He 
is  rarely  willing  to  attend  for  less 
than  ten  dollars,  and  even  at  this 
charge  may  refuse  unless  the  money 
is  advanced.  Tenement  families 
are  usually  large,  their  earning 
capacity  small,  and  the  rent  high. 
Obviously  the  payment  of  such  a 
fee  is  a  hardship  to  many  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  physician,  some 
sort  of  a  nurse  must  be  had;  it  is 
necessary    to    economize:    therefore 


the  services  of  a  relative  or  the  jani- 
tress  are  secured.  The  volunteer 
nurse  means  well,  but  good  inten- 
tions do  not  insure  intelligent  care. 
The  danger  that  such  a  nurse  may 
infect  a  patient  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance  is  certainly  great.  It  was 
previously  pointed  out  that  five  of 
the  patients  lost  by  physicians  are 
believed  to  have  received  infection 
from  this  source. 

It  would  seem  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  concerned  would  be 
against  prohibition  of  all  mid- 
wifery; that  physicians  in  private 
practice  would  not  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  household  duties  as  does 
the  midwife;  that  his  fee  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  families;  that  the  unskilled 
nurse  who  would  assist,  makes  in- 
fection probable.  This  method  of 
improving  the  service  is  one  likely 
to  be  accompanied  by  little  that 
could  be  called  improvement. 

The  licensing  of  midwives  capa- 
ble of  passing  a  proper  examination 
is  believed  to  be  desirable  by  nearly 
all  physicians  consulted — ^some  fifty 
in  number.  One  physician  said: 
'The  large  foreign  population  in 
New  York  is  being  constantly 
augmented  by  families  from  Europe 
which  are  accustomed  to  midwives. 
A  capable  midwife  would  improve 
the  service  now  existing,  and  would 
be  very  adaptable  to  existing  con- 
ditions. Patients  demanding^  mid- 
wives  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  getting  trained  ones.  As  a  step 
in  this  direction,  capable  midwives 
should  be  licensed  and  the  criminally 
ignorant  should  be  prohibited  from 
practicing  by  law.  Licensing  and 
examination  should  be  placed  under  • 
the  control  of  the  board  of  regents. 
Supervision  is  also  necessary  by  a 
local  board,  which  should  be  desig- 
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nated  and  controlled  by  the  board 
of  regents." 

The  legislation  suggested  would 
probably  be  accompanied  by  ■  good 
results.  It  would  restrain  many 
midwives  from  practicing  who  are 
not  properly  trained,  probably  fifty 
per  ceAt.  Such  a  restriction  implies 
a  substitute  and  brings  up  for  con- 
sideration methods  proposed  for  im- 
proving the  obstetrical  services  for 
the  poor. 

These  are  five  in  number  and  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
(i)  The  problem  will  solve  itself. 

(2)  The  responsibility  may  be  left 
with  physicians  in  private  practice. 

(3)  Care  should  be  provided  for  pa- 
tients in  maternity  hospitals.  (4) 
People  now  employing  midwives 
should  be  educated  to  the  employ- 
ment of  physicians  by  offering  the 
service  of  physicians  free  of  charge. 
(5)  Provide  trained  midwives  as  in 
Europe. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  must 
be  practical.  The  question  is  more 
than  a  medical  one.  It  is  an 
economic  question  involving  the 
ability  of  patients  to  pay  for  proper 
obstetrical  service;  it  is  a  social 
question  involving  annually  the  wel- 
fare of  38,000  mothers;  it  is  a 
psychological  question  involving  de- 
sires based  on  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  past.  The  sub- 
stitute provided  then  must  be 
adaptable  to  conditions,  and  selected 
soWy  with  an  eye  to  the  public  good 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  any 
class  of  practitioners.  The  substi- 
tutes mentioned  will  be  taken  up  in 
order  with  the  objections  raised  by 
physicians  and  others  interested. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  employ- 
ment of  midwives  will  be  discon- 
tinued in  time  if  nothing  is  done. 
It  may  be  of  profit  to  make  some  ex- 


amination of  the  number  of  births 
reported  by  midwives  for  a  series  of 
years  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
The  Sanitary  Code  requires  that 
within  five  days  after  a  birth,  a  re- 
port shall  be  made  by  the  person  at- 
tending it  to  the  Bureau  of  Records 
of  the  Department  of  Health  (Sec. 
180,  Sanitary  Code).  The  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Health  from  1891 
to  1896  inclusive  indicate  that  phy- 
'sicians  gained  favor.  The  statistics 
show  that  in  1891  the  per  cent  of 
births  attended  by  midwives  was 
48.54;  in  1892  it  was  49.52;  in  1893, 
47.69;  in  1894,  46.45;  in  1895, 
46.24;  in  1896,  45.56.  These  facts 
indicate  a  decrease  of  2.98  per  cent 
in  the  practice  of  midwives  during 
the  six  years  under  observation. 
This  apparent  decrease,  however, 
may  not  actually  have  occurred. 
It  is  learned  from  good  authority 
that  little  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  births  are  actually  reported  to 
the  health  authorities,  and  there  is 
practically  no  way  in  which  the  law 
can  prosecute  those  who  do  not  re- 
port inasmuch  as  they  cannot  easily 
be  detected.  In  1898  in  Greater 
New  York,  midwives  attended  for- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  number  of 
births  reported.  In  1899  the  per- 
centage remained  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  In  1900  the  percent- 
age increased  to  forty-nine  per  cent, 
and  in  1901  the  percentage  was 
forty-eight  per  cent.  Disregarding 
the  foregoing  statistics,  there  is  a 
concensus  of  opinion  among  those 
interviewed  that  the  physician  is 
gaining  slightly  in  favor.  The 
principal  factor  causing  this  gain  is 
said  to  be  education  as  a  result  of  a 
variety  of  influences.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  claimed 
to  be  the  large  number  of  deaths  and 
the  frequency  of  diseases  caused  by 
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midwives.  The  influence  of  phy- 
sicians from  hospitals  involving  no 
expense  to  the  patient  treated  and  of 
physicians  in  private  practice  is  also 
said  to  have  been  of  some  import- 
ance. The  statistics  show  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  practice  of  mid- 
wives  is  decreasing  to  no  apprecia- 
ble extent,  and  that  the  probabilities 
of  a  decrease  in  the  future  are  very 
slight. 

The  advisability  of  leaving  the  re- 
sponsibility with  physicians  in  pri- 
vate practice  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. Women  physicians  are 
not  available  for  the  work.  If 
they  were  available,  they  would 
probably  be  acceptable  to  the  pa- 
tient in  place  of  midwives,  but  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  ffees  and 
the  unskilled  n*ursing  likely  to  ac- 
company their  treatment.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  responsibility  for 
treatment  to  be  left  with  physicians 
in  private  practice  has  its  limita- 
tions. 

The  third  remedy  is  that  of  ma- 
ternity hospitals.  Most  -foreigners 
are  unwilling  to  enter  any  hospital 
on  account  of  prejudice  and  the 
necessity  of  absenting  themselves 
from  home  for  some  weeks.  Such 
hospitals  render  valuable  service  to 
patients  willing  to  enter.  They  are 
also  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  out-" 
door  service  of  societies  in  caring 
for  patients  in  a  critical  condition. 
Yet  the  unwillingness  of  patients  to 
enter  hospitals  indicates  that  the 
limitations  involved  in  this. plan  are 
certainly  great  and  that  it  is  more 
ideal  than  practical. 

It  is  suggested  that  families  now 
employing  midwives  should  be  edu- 
cated to  the  employment  of  physi- 
cians by  offering  to  them  the  ser- 
vices of  physicians  free  of  charge. 
Should   the  38,000*  births  attended 


by  midwives  each  year  be  attended 
by  physicians  free  of  charge,  it  is 
obvious  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred physicians  would  be  required, 
in  addition  to  a  large  corps  of 
nurses.  Such  an  increase  of  free 
medical  service  would  be  opposed  by 
physicians  in  private  practice  who 
now  urge  that  they  are  robbed  of 
practice  by  hospital  physicians  who 
treat,  free  of  charge,  patients  who 
are  able  to  pay.  The  constant  in- 
flux of  foreign  families  to  New 
York,  prejudiced  against  the  em- 
ployment of  physicians,  indicates 
that  the  problem  of  education  will 
be  a  continuous  one,  necessitating 
permanently  a  large  corps  of  such 
physicians.  Should  the  people  be 
successfully  educated  to  the  use  of 
physicians,  the  gain  is  not  large  un- 
less better  nursing,  lower  fees,  and 
a  caretaker  for  the  house  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  suggested  that  the  free 
medical  service  might  be  with- 
drawn after  a  time.  Should  such 
medical  service  be  discontinued  it 
is  likely  that  those  who  had  pre- 
viously employed  the  midwife  be- 
cause her  services  were  cheap  would 
revert  to  their  former  custom.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign 
families  now  employing  midwives 
would  object  to  a  free  physician 
upon  the  same  grounds  that  they 
object  to  any  physician — ^that  he  is 
not  wanted.  Agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  who  have 
been  among  Italians  for  many  years 
state  that  Italians  prefer  a  paid 
midwife  when  they  know  that  the 
services  of  a  physician  may  be  had 
free  of  charge.  Italian  physicians  also 
affirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
In  relation  to  the  outdoor  work  done 
by  physicians  from  hospitals,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  physicians 
from   the  Lying-in   Society  attend 
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nearly  3,ocxD  patients  a  year  in  their 
homes.  Statistics  compiled  oy  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Lamben,  one  of  the 
medical  board  for  the  medical  re- 
port for  1897,  show  that  during  the 
six  years  previous  10,233  patients 
were  treated  in  their  homes  by 
physicians  from  this  Society. 
Forty-three  of  these  patients  died 
from  various  causes,  makfng  the 
mortality  rate  0.42  per  cent.  Some 
thirty-four  patients,  not  included  in 
the  above,  sought  the  care  of  other 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Most  of 
them  were  not  seriously  ill  when 
the  change  in  practitioner  was 
made;  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority recovered.  If  these  thirty- 
four  cases  were  included  as  deaths, 
the  mortality  rate  would  be  0.75  per 
cent,  manifestly  an  over-estimate. 
The  mortality  percentage  of  other 
obstetrical  schools  are  also  given. 
Berlin — Patients  treated,  8,528; 
mortality  per  cent,  1.93.  Paris — 
Patients  treated,  10,861;  mortality 
per  cent,  0.66. 

To  summarize  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  those  interested  relative 
to  the  provision  of  physicians  free 
of  charge,  it  would  seem  that  pa- 
tients unable  to  pay  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  physician  free 
of  charge.  The  extension  of  such 
service  may  be  necessary,  but,  if  ex- 
tended, care  must  be  taken  that  pa- 
tients are  not  treated  who  are  able  to 
pay.  Such  extension  would  not  pro- 
vide the  service  demanded  by  fami- 
lies unwilling  to  employ  physicians. 
The  educational  results  accom- 
plished would  be  diminished  in 
value  if  the  people  educated  to  the 
employment  of  physicians  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  services 
of  private  physicians  with  unskilled 
nurses.  Should  trained  midwives, 
supervised    by    physicians,    be   also 


provided  by  such  an  agency,  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  improvement 
in  obstetrical  service  would  result. 

The  fifth  substitute  proposed  is 
the  trained  midwife. 

In  Continental  Europe,  especially 
in  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Austria,  the  midwife  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  proper  and 
capable  person  for  attending  con- 
finement. The  physician  is  called 
only  in  case  there  are  abnormal  con- 
ditions. In  most  of  these  countries 
government  schools  of  midwifery 
have  been  established.  It  is  learned 
from  those  who  have  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  Russian  schools  that 
only  those  are  admitted  who  possess 
moral  and  educational  qualifications 
of  a  considerable  degree.  A  two 
years*  course  is  given  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  antiseptic  treatment, 
and  practical  work  in  confinement. 
After  completing  this  course,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation held  by  state  authorities.  In 
the  smaller  Russian  towns  midwives 
are  allowed  to  practice  after  one 
year's  commendable  work  in  one  of 
these  government  schools.  Regula- 
tions somewhat  similar  obtain  in  the 
other  European  countries  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
those  whom  the  writer  has  con- 
sulted, including  nurses  in  New 
York  and  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice, that  midwives  of  such  train- 
ing as  these  possess  are  competent 
to  attend  any  normal  confinement, 
and  that  their  training  is  sufiicient 
to  warn  them  of  fevers  or  abnormal 
conditions  which  may  require  a  phy- 
sician. An  Italian  physician  who  has 
seen  trained  midwives  practicing  in 
Italy,  joins  this  consensus  of 
opinion.      The    graduate    midwife 
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would  be  capable  of  doing  skilled 
nursing  and  would  undoubtedly  as- 
sist in  the  household  affairs.  In 
addition,  she  would  be  the  practi- 
tioner that  many  of  the  families 
wish  to  employ.  Since  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  births  are  nor- 
mal in  labor,  it  is  obvious  that 
trained  midwives  could  do  a  large 
portion  of  the  obstetrical  work. 
Many  physicians  believe  that  a 
training  school  for  midwives  should 
be  established  in  connection  with  a 
reliable  hospital.  It  is  recognized  that 
trained  midwives  are  not  ideal  prac- 
titioners, but  the  fact  that  they  are 
adaptable  to  conditions  and  that 
they  would  improve  the  obstetrical 
service  in  the  tenements  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  facilities 
should  exist  for  their  training. 
Such  midwives  wo\ild  be  capable, 
acceptable  to  the  patient,  and  the  fee 
charged  would  be  moderate. 

Some  general  conclusions  may  be 


reached.  The  problem  can  be 
solved  by  no  single  agency.  There 
must  be  a  co-operation  of  all  the 
facilities  proposed.  Legislation  is 
necessary  to  prevent  criminally  ig- 
norant midwives  from  practicing. 
Trained  nurses  must  be  obtainable 
if  the  physician  in  private  practice 
is  to  care  well  for  his  patients.  Pa- 
tients 'unable  to  pay  a  physician 
should  have  a  physician  free  of 
charge  if  they  desire.  The  educa- 
tional work  done  by  physicians 
from  hospitals  in  the  tenements  has 
considerable  value  and  may  be 
wisely  extended.  Patients  unwilling 
to  employ  physicians  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  trained  mid- 
wives.  Toward  this  end,  midwives 
should  be  licensed  and  a  training 
school  should  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  a  reliable  hospital  to 
provide  a  better  class  of  midwives. 
Supervision  of  midwives  by  a  re- 
sponsible board  is  essential. 


A  STUDY  OF  EXECUTIVE  PARDONS. 


C.   L.   STONAKER, 

SECRETARY  OP  THE  COLORADO  STATE  BOARD  OP  PARDONS. 


The  right  to  pardon  is  one  which 
has  existed  at  all  stages  of  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  references  to  the 
exercise  of  this  right  are  to  be  found 
in  all  literature. 

The  power  to  pardon,  legally  con- 
sidered, comes  down  to  us  from  the 
English  law  and  all  laws  relating 
to  it  are  based  on  the  right  of  the 
king  to  grant  pardon  to  any  of  his 
subjects  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. It  is  said  that  Beccaria  has 
asserted  that  the  power  of  pardon 
does  not  exist  under  a  perfect  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  ai)d  that  ad- 
mission of  the  power  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  infirmity 
of  justice.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  dis- 
cussing this  point,  has  said :  "Were 
it  possible  in  every  instance  to  main- 
tain a  just  proportion  between  the 
crime  and  penalty,  and  were  the 
rules  of  testimony  and  the  mode  of 
trial  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  every 
possibility  of  mistake  or  injustice, 
there  would  be  some  color  for  the 
introduction  of  this  plausible  theory. 
But  even  in  that  case,  policy  would 
sometimes  require  a  remission  of 
punishment  due  for  a  crime  ascer- 
tained. The  very  notion  of  mercy 
implies  the  accuracy  of  the  claims 
of  justice." 

It  may  be  well  to  show,  in  pass- 
ing, what  legal  interpretation  is 
placed  upon  the  effect  of  a  pardon 
by  an  executive  of  any  state.  Black- 
stone  savs  that  the  effect  of  a  full 
pardon  "is  to  make  the  offender  a 
new  man;  to  acquit  him  of  all  cor- 
poral penalties  and  effects  annexed 
to  that  offence  for  which  he  obtained 
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his  pardon;  and  not  so  much  to  re- 
store his  former,  as  to  give  him  new 
credit  and  capacity."  By  an  Indiana 
decision,  "Pardon  is  remission  of 
all  guilt,  amnesty,  oblivion,  or  for- 
getfulness.  The  act  of  the  board 
only  shortens  the  term  prescribed  by 
the  sentence  and  leaves  the  convic- 
tion of  guilt  unaffected." 

Nearly  all  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  states  of  the  Union  place  the 
right  to  grant  pardons  exclusively 
with  the  Governor.  The  language 
varies,  sometimes  giving  the  Gov- 
ernor absolute  power  without  any 
restrictions,  limitations,  or  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  enactment  of 
laws  safeguarding  this  right.  A 
few  states  have  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision requiring  consideration  by  a 
board  composed  of  state  elective  offi- 
cials sitting  with  the  Governor.  The 
constitutional  provisions  in  some 
states  add  a  clause,  after  placing  the 
power  to  pardon  with  the  Governor, 
permitting  the  Legislature  to  enact 
laws  with  rules  and  regulations, 
showing  how  the  pardons  shall  be 
granted  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  making  an  application 
and  considering  the  claims  upon  the 
chief  executive. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor's  council,  may 
grant  pardon.  In  Rhode  Island  it 
is  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  the  states 
of  -Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Louisiana.  Florida,  Minne- 
sota. Montana,  South  Dakota, 
Idaho.  L^tah,  there  is  an  advisory 
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board,  sitting  with  the  Governor, 
composed  of  state  elective  officers 
who,  by  virtue  of  holding  their  re- 
spective offices,  are  required  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Governor  on  pardon 
cases.  In  New  Jersey,  there  is 
what  is  called  a  court  of  pardons, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Chancel- 
lor, and  six  lay  members  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  In  Louisiana,  the 
elective  officers  advisory  to  the  Grov- 
ernor  for  pardons  are  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  presiding  judge  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  In  Vermont 
the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  directors 
of  the  state  prison  and  house  of  cor- 
rection are  the  advisory  members. 
In  Florida,  the  advisory  members 
are  the  Attorney-General,  Secretary 
of  State,  Controller,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture ;  in  Minnesota, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eial;  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Attorney-General, 
and  Secretary  of  Interior  Aflfairs;  in 
South  Dakota,  the  presiding  judge, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General; in  Utah,  the  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  At- 
torney-General ;  in  Idaho,  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  Montana,  the  Governor  noti- 
fies the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the  Auditor  that  he 
will,  on  a  certain  day,  grant  a 
pardon,  whereupon  this  advisory 
board  considers  the  case  and  notifies 
the  Governor  of  its  recommendation. 

In  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia the  board  of  prison  commis- 
sioners recommend  cases  for  pardon 
to  the  Governor.  In  Alabama,  the 
railroad  commission,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  madfe  an  advisorv  board  of 
pardons. 


A  slight  change  from  this  method 
of  constituting  an  advisory  board  of 
elective  officers  has  occurred  in  a  few 
states,  showing  a  gradual  tendency 
toward  an  appointive,  non-partisan 
board,  to  consider  all  cases  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  Connecticut  the  advisory 
board  of  pardons  consists  of  the 
Governor,  Chief  Justice,  and  four 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
the  board  meeting  semi-annually. 
In  North  Dakota,  this  board  con- 
sists of  the  Governor,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Chief  Justice,  and  twb  electors 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  In 
Texas  and  West  Virginia  the  ad- 
visory board  consists  of  two  electors 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  the 
board  in  West  Virginia  reporting 
to  the  Legislature  all  cases  con- 
sidered. 

In  Illinois,  the  board  consists  of 
three  electors  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, two  from  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party.  The  members  of  this 
board  receive  handsome  salaries 
and  meet  quarterly  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  applications  for  par- 
don and  monthly  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  applications  for  parole. 
Advance  notices  of  all  cases  to  be 
considered  must  be  published  in  local 
newspapers,  and  the  trial  judge  and 
state's  attorney  must  be  notified.  No 
reports  are  required  from  this  board. 
In  Michigan  and  Ohio  there  is  an 
advisory  board  of  four  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Ohio 
board  is  required  to  publish  reports 
and  the  Michigan  board  makes  very 
full  reports  of  all  cases  considered, 
and  these  are  published  in  pamphlet 
form. 

In  Colorado  there  is  an  advisory 
board  of  four  members,  serving 
terms  of  four  years,  one  term  ex- 
piring each  year,  the  members  being 
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appointed  by  the  Governor  as 
vacancies  occur.  This  board  is  en- 
tirely unrestricted  as  to  partisanship 
and  receives  no  compensation.  It 
meets  monthly  with  the  Governor 
and  reviews  all  applications  for 
executive  clemency. 

In  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Indiana,  New  York,  California, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  South  Carolina, 
Oregon,  North  Carolina,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Mississippi,  Mary- 
land, Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
the  Governor  is  given  the  exclusive 
power  to  grant  pardons,  without 
recommendations  from  any  form  of 
advisory  board  or  council.  In  Iowa 
and  Kansas,  the  practice  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  grant  only  con- 
ditional pardons,  which  are  in  effect 
similar  to  paroles,  the  prisoners  re- 
ceiving clemency  being  required  to 
report  to  the  Governor  under  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  conditional 
pardon.  By  a  recent  law  in  Mis- 
souri, an  attorney  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  pardon  and  report  to  the 
Governor.'  In  California,  notices  of 
the  filing  of  applications  for  pardon 
must  be  published  in  the  county 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  In 
Arizona,  applications  for  pardon 
must  be  accompanied  by  petitions 
sigfned  by  twenty-five  citizens  of  the 
county,  two-thirds  of*  the  grand 
jury,  two-fhirds  of  the  trial  jury, 
the  District  Attorney,  and  trial 
judge. 

A  serious  objection  arises  to  an 
advisory  board  of  pardons  consist- 
ing of  state  elective  officials.  Such 
officials  have  no  interest  in  prisons 
or  prisoners.  Their  official  duties 
demand  all  the  time  they  can  give  to 
public  affairs,  aiid  being  the  choice 
of   political   parties    for  the   places 


they  occupy  and  thereby  dependent 
upon  political  influences  and  senti- 
ments for  their  continued  success, 
they  are  thereby  unfitted  to  give 
wise  and  salutary  advice  on  applica- 
tions for  pardon.  A  non-partisan 
board,  composed  of  citizens  without 
strong  partisan  bias,  and  serving 
without  compensation,  can  give  far 
better  public  service,  can  more  safely 
and  wisely  advise  with  the  Gover- 
nor, and  can  give  to  each  applicant 
for  clemency  such  considerate  atten- 
tion as  each  case  may  show  after  a 
careful  inestigation. 

After  five  years  of  actual  service 
as  secretary  of  the  advisory  board 
of  pardons  in  Colorado,  where  the 
board  meets  monthly,  and  where  all 
applications  for  clemency  are  care- 
fully reviewed  and  preliminary  in- 
vestigations made  in  the  office,  the 
writer  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that 
such  a  plan  as  exists  in  Colorado 
has  a  most  salutary  effect.  First,  and 
most  important,  it  relieves  the  chief 
executive  of  the  bucden  of  meeting 
and  hearing  all  personal  appeals  by 
relatives,  friends,  and  attorneys  of 
prisoners. 

Until  one  has  made  a  close  per- 
sonal study  of  the  cases  of  prisoners 
convicted  under  the  laws  for  the 
many  felonies  prescribed  by  statute, 
no  intelligent  conception  can  be  had 
of  the  errors  that  occur  in  the  pro- 
cedures resulting  in  conviction  and 
the  passing  of  sentence.  Where 
persons  accused,  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted  have  means  to  employ  able 
counsel,  there  is  no  great  need  of 
appeal  to  executive  clemency,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  where  evidence  not 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  trial  has 
subsequently  been  secured,  and  con- 
clusively demonstrates  the  innocence 
of  the  accused;  also,  where  definite 
sentences    are    imposed,    executive 
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clemency  may  often  be  rightfully 
asked  for  the  commutation  of  sen- 
tence where  the  term  of  sentence 
pronounced  appears  comparatively 
excessive. 

While  it  is  true  that  by  reason  of 
their  ability  to  employ  able  counsel, 
clever  in  the  management  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  many  men  clearly  guilty 
of  offenses  charged  against  them,  es- 
cape conviction  upon  trial  before  a 
jury,  many  others  go  to  prison  be- 
cause they  have  no  means  to  employ 
good  legal  counsel.  Their  cases  are 
considered  and  defended  by  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  court,  who 
are  either  young  and  inexperienced 
lawyers  or  pettifogging  attorneys 
and  scapegraces  of  the  law, 
without  honor  or  integrity,  who 
float  from  one  state  to  another,  liv- 
ing upon  cases  picked  up  by  hang- 
ing around  criminal  courts  arid 
jails.  Many  cases  could  be  cited 
proving  unfair  practices. 

Another  phase  of  the  criminal 
practice  which  clearly  demonstrates 
the  need  of  review  by  an  advisory 
board  of  pardons  is  the  matter  of 
local  public  sentiment  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  trial,  and  conviction.  Often 
a  judge  is  biased  in  his  action  by 
public  clamor  and  by  a  desire  to 
gain  local  tiopularity  for  political 
reasons.  Sheriffs  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  are  often  influenced  in  a 
similar  way.  Where  a  sheriff's 
salary  depends  upon  fees,  he  often 
is  able  to  manufacture  criminal 
cases.  In  murder  cases  particularly, 
public  sentiment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  results  of  the  trials  of  ac- 
cused and  often  juries  are  swerved 
from  bringing  in  a  proper  verdict 
by  public  clamor,  and  the  judge  too 
often  imposes  unfair  sentences  to 
appease  public  demands. 


Without  the  right  of  appeal  to 
some  source,  the  convicted,  after  trial 
and  after  sentence  is  pronounced, 
goes  to  prison  for  a  term  of  years 
feeling  deep  in  his  heart  that,  while 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  de- 
gree of  offense  against  the  laws,  he 
has  been  treated  unjustly  by  the 
courts,  and  a  spirit  of  hatred  is  en- 
gendered with  a  desire  for  revenge 
which  often  the  most  kindly  and 
humane  treatment  in  the  prison  can- 
not eradicate. 

The  application  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  with  wise  parole 
features,  obviates  many  of  the 
eyils  arising  from  our  present 
methods  of  treating  criminal  cases, 
but  the  true  indeterminate  sentence 
•is  unknown  excepting  in  a  few 
states  and  even  where  a  form  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  exists,  cases 
may  often  arise  where  the  justice 
of  an  appeal  to  the  executive  for 
pardon  clearly  obtains,  and  a  care- 
ful review  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  often  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  granting  executive 
clemency. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  with 
all  the  resources  available  to  ascer- 
tain what  has  been  the  effect  to  the 
individuals  receiving  executive 
clemency  by  pardon  or  commutation 
of  sentence  in  Colorado  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  in  only  a  very 
few  cases  have  the  persons  thus  re- 
ceiving executive  clemency  been 
found  committing  transgressions 
of  the  law  or  have  their  names  ap- 
peared again  upon  prison  rolls  of 
this  or  any  other  state.  Many  a 
home  has  been  made  happy  and 
many  a  man  has  been  set  on  his  way 
to  good  citizenship  by  the  wise 
exercise  of  executive  clemency. 


THE  WOODYARD  AS  A  LABOR  TEST.^ 


JOHNSTON  DEFOREST. 


In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Central  Council  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
made  May  13,  1884,  it  was  said: 
"The  Society  opened  during  the 
early  winter  a  woodyard,  not  with 
any  idea  of  providing  work  at  fair 
prices  for  the  unemployed,  but 
purely  as  a  means  by  which  to  test 
the  good  faith  of  those  seeking  re- 
lief under  the  plea  of  inability  to 
procure  work." 

No  better  statement  of  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  woodyard 
can  be  given  to-day. 

A  man  accosts  one  on  the  street 
with  a  request  for  money  or  work, 
usually  the  former.  One's  impulse  is 
usually  to  give  money  and  get  rid  of 
him.  Sometimes  one  takes  more 
than  a  passing,  interest  in  the  man's 
story  and  refers  him  to  a  place 
where  he.  may  get  employment,  or 
asks  him  to  call  later.  Generally 
the  money  received  is  misused  and 
the  man  does  not  call.  A  means  of 
existence  is  obtained  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, beggars  are  attracted  to  the 
city  as  a  place  where  a  comfortable 
living  can  be  easily  secured. 

If  one  has  the  means  of  giving 
the  man  something  by  which  his 
sincerity  and  need  can  be  tested 
and  temporary  relief  secured,  with- 
out a  loss  of  self-respect,  one's  con- 
science is  relieved ;  the  insincere  are 
discouraged  and  a  good  thing  done 
by  helping  those  who  need  help  and 
by  making  the  city  less  attractive  to 
those  who  flock  to  it  as  a  place  where 
a  living  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Such  a  means  the  woodyard 
seeks  to  give.  Since  its  establish- 
ment tickets  have  been  issued  at  a 
nominal  cost  to  all  who  wish  them, 
whether  members  of  charitable  so- 
cieties or  not,  and  these  entitle  the 
recipient  to  money,  or  its  equivalent 
in  food  and  lodgings,  in  return  for 
that  amount  of  work  at  the  yard, 
which  is  prescribed  as  a  test  of  his 
sincerity. 

The  woodyard,  during  the  early 
years  of  its  existence,  was  conducted 
solely  as  a  woodyard.  Stick  wood 
was  bought,  sawed  and  cut  by 
the  men  and  distributed,  to  custom- 
ers. The  predominating  purpose 
was  to  provide  a  labor  test,  irre- 
spective of  the  cost  to  the  Society. 
Much  was  made  of  the  fact,  from 
time  to  time,  that  new  customers 
were  secured,  and  more  and  more 
of  the  cut  wood  could  be  disposed 
of.  Gradually,  as  years  went  on 
and  the  friends  of  the  Society  saw 
the  results,  all  the  wood  cut  was  dis- 
posed of  at  market  rates  until,  at  the 
present  time,  the  woodyard  has  such 
support  that  no  fear  is  felt  for  the 
disposition  of  all  that  can  be  cut. 

In  1883,  644  diflFerent  men  were 
tested;  in  1894,  17,875  days'  work 
was  given.  From  then  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  number  of  men  has 
varied,  depending  on  local  condi- 
tions of  prosperity,  etc.  The  an- 
nexed table  shows  the  attendance 
during  the  last  five  years.  There 
were  .given  10,474  days'  work  in  the 
year  ending  June  30  last. 

*  This  U  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  typical  activities. in  the  field  of 
practical  philanthropy.  In  the  October  number  ''  Summer  Outing  Work  in  Chicago/'  was 
aetcribed  by  Francis  H.  McLean. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


• 

Employes  and 
Helpers. 

Men  With 
Homes. 

» 
Homeless. 

Meals. 

• 

Lodgings. 

I897-I898 

I898-I899 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

I90I-I902 

5,299 
4,310 

4,199- 

4,493 

4,772 

7,817 

7,967 
10,251 

11,143 
7,794 

4.708 
2.908 
3,009 
2.786 
2,680 

19,475 
8,100 

5,714 
5,263 

5,128 

6,321 

3,407 
3,029 
.2,728 

2,595 

In  1893,  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  medicants  on  the  streets  at  . 
night  and  to  the  delay  by  the  city 
authorities  in  providing  the  Munic- 
ipal Lodging-house  authorized  by  a 
statute,  plans  were  completed  for  the 
purchase  of  the  present  woodyard 
site  at  Nos.  516  to  520  West  Twen- 
ty-eighth Street,  and  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  as  a  lodge,  in 
connection  with- the  yard. 

The  Wayfarer's  Lodge,  as  it  was 
called,  was  built  from  plans  pre- 
pared after  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation of  similar  buildings  in  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  Haven  and 
Washington.  The  result  was  a 
model  of  its  kind.  The  Lodge  con- 
tinued to  perform  its  functions  as  a 
lodging-house  until  June,  1898, 
when  its  work  as  such  was  discon- 
tinued, owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Municipal  Lodging-house,  which 
had  finally  been  built,  appeared  to 
meet  all  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
the  public  authorities  should  assume 
this  particular  phase  of  the  work. 

Since  1898,  quarters  have  been 
given  to  the  Society's  laundry  in  the 
twee  upper  floors  of  the  old  lodge  and 
•to  workrooms  for  unskilled  women 
in  the  second  and  the  rear  of  the  first 
floor,  while  the  woodyard  commit- 
tee holds  the  position  of  landlord  of 
the  building,  occupies  the  front  of 
the  first  floor  for  office  purposes  and 
continues  to  run  its  yard. 

The  business  has  grown  to  such 


an  extent  that  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  4,819  cords  of  wood  were  sold, 
for  which  $37,921.67  was  received. 
Total  receipts  were  $39,806.34,  ex- 
penses $3975569. 

There  has  been  criticism  for  sell- 
ing machine-cut  wood  at  times. 
This  is  necessary,  for  in  order  to 
maintains  the  woodyard  as  a  labor 
test  it  must  be  ready  to  receive  all 
who  come  and  do  this  with  as  little 
expense  to  the  Society  as  may  be. 
From  a  business  standpoint  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  must  be  able  to  dispose  of 
all  its  wood,  which  means  keeping 
its  customers,  and  it  cannot  keep  its 
customers  without  being  able  to 
supply  wood  whenever  required.  As 
local  conditions  vary,  so  does  the 
number  of  men  coming  to  the  yard 
and  the  amount  of  wood  cut.  Hence 
when  there  is  no  wood  in  the  yard, 
it  must'  buy  the  best  quality  else- 
where, and  this  is  never  hand-cut 
wood. 

The  men  coming  to  the  woodyard 
to-day  resolve  themselves  into  two 
classes,  "men  with  homes,"  and 
"homeless  men,"  or  men  .without 
families.  Admission  to  the  wood 
yard  is  gained  by  presentation  of 
one  of  two  kinds  of  tickets,  one  kind 
being  for  the  "men  with  homes," 
costing  twenty  cents  each,  and  the 
other  kind  being  for  the  "homeless 
men,"  costing  ten  cents  each. 

The  "men  with  homes"  generally 
receive  their  tickets  from  the  agents 
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of  the  district  committees  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  or 
•from  other  charitable  institutions, 
after  the  individual  cases  of  the  ap- 
plicants have  been  investigated  and 
there  has  been  found  need  for  the 
help  which  these  tickets  will  secure. 
They  present  the  ticket  at  the  wood- 
vard  and  are  turned  over  to  the 
foreman,  Who  directs  their  work, 
which  involves  the  cutting  of  about 
one-eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood,  or  the 
performance  of  some  lighter  work, 
according  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  man.  This  work  is  usually 
accomplished  by  a  first-class  man  in 
less  than  three  hours.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  each  man  receives 
fifty  cents  in  cash  and  has  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  which  to  seek  employ- 
ment. The  general  rule  has  been 
that  such  men  shall  not  go  to  the 
woodyard  more  than  three  times  a 
week,  but  this  rule  has  been  waived 
frequently. 

"Homeless  men"  generally  re- 
ceive their  tickets  as  a  result  of  beg- 
ging on  the  streets,  and,  on  present- 
ing themselves  at  the  woodyard  and 
performing  the  required  amount  of 
work,  are  entitled  to  two  meals  and 
a  night's  lodging.  Since  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  industrial  build- 
ing as  a  lodge,  these  men  have  been 
given  the  option  of  going  to  one  of 
several  lodging-houses  with  whose 
proprietors  the  committee  has  made 
arrangements.  They  likewise  re- 
cdve  their  meals  at  a  restaurant 
upon  k  similar  basis. 

Both  kinds  of  tickets  may  be 
purchased  either  in  person  or  by 
letter,  at  the  central  office  of  the 
Society  at  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  or  at  the  woodyard, 
516-520  West  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
or  by  application  to  any  member  of 
the  committee. 


As  at  present  constituted,  the 
woodyard  maintains  throughout  the 
yedr  a  force  of  fourteen  men, — 
a  superintendent,  assistant,  four 
drivers,  four  helpers,  a  foreman, 
a  watchman,  an  engineer,  and 
a  carpenter,  and,  during  the  winter 
months,  an  additional  assistant  to 
the  superintendent.  All  wood,  both 
that  which  is  cut  at  the  woodyard 
and  that  which  we  have  to  purchase 
in  periods  of  stress,  is,  so  far  as 
possible,  delivered  by  the  wood- 
yard's  horses  and  wagons. 

The  woodyard  is  open  to  receive 
men  from  seven  a.  m.  to  three  p.  m. 
in  summer,  and  until  six  p.  m.  in 
winter.  As  it  takes  from  three  to  four 
hours  for  a  man  to  do  his  stint,  the 
actual  working  hours  of  the  force 
are  often  prolonged.  These  hours 
have  been  fixed  as  a  result  of 
experience  and  are  believed  to  be  as 
long  as  the  practical  maintenance  of 
the  woodyard  will  justify.  Con- 
siderable latitude,  however,  in  the 
matter  is  required  in  times  of  stress 
and  emergency. 

The  problems  which  have  come 
before  the  committee  since  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  wayfarer's  lodge 
have  been  far  simpler  than  they 
were  theretofore.  Granting  that 
the  woodyard  must  be  maintained 
as  a  labor  test,  the  principal  problem 
is  to  have  it  as  little  a  drain  on  the 
finances  of  the  Society  as  may  be. 
Tf  a  certain  demand  for  wood  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year  could  al- 
ways be  depended  upon  as  well  as 
the  supply  of  a  certain  number  of 
men  with  which  to  cut  the  wood  at 
certain  other  definite  periods  of  the 
year,  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
plans  accordingly,  but  as  it  is,  while 
its  customers  can  be  counted  on  to 
take  the  wood  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty (thanks  to  the  support  which 
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this  branch  of  the  Society's  activi- 
ties has  received  and  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive), the  number  of  men  who  will 
come  to  work  cannot  by  any  means 
be  depended  upon.  The  yard  is  most 
economically  worked  with  between 
sixty  and  eighty  men  coming  daily. 
During  the  past  year  the  number, 
except  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
wintertime,  has  fallen  far  below 
this;  another  year  it  may  greatly 
exceed  it.  The  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  are  needed  to  partially 
offset  this  loss,  which  results  from 
the  varying  supply  of  labor  and  the 
competition  of  hand-cut  wood  with 
machine-cut  wood. 

Apart  from  the  money  benefit  re- 
ceive'd  from  the  sale  of  these  tickets, 
I  would  reiterate  what  was  said 
above  as  to  their  being  a  means  of 
relieving  distress  and  discouraging 
street  begging.  If,  when  asked  for 
money  on  the  street  by  an  able- 
bodied  man,  one  knows  of  a  place 
where  work  can  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily, he  will  recommend  it. 
Such  work  the  woodyard  gives,  and 
the  use  of  both  classes  of  tickets  is 
urged,  not  only  upon  individuals 
but  upon  all  those  religious  and 
charitable  societies  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  needy.  Many  of 
the  men  sent  to  the  woodyard, 
particularly  "men  with  .  homes," 
come  frequently,  so  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  of  finding  out  a  man's 
worth  as  a  worker.     On  his  record 


he  can  often  be  highly  recom- 
mended, and  while  the  success  of  the 
committee  jn  finding  permanent  em- 
ployment for  such  men  has  not  been 
great,  it  is  still  hoped  that  a  means 
may  yet  be  found  for  taking  this 
additional  step. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  during 
the  last  year  has  been  the  paucity  of 
men  who  have  come  to  work,  not 
only  "homeless  men,"  but  "men  with 
homes."  This  can  be  attributed 
only  to  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  country.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  additional  men;  dis- 
trict committees  have  been  urged  to 
relax  their  usual  stringent  rules  in 
the  giving  out  of  the  tickets,  and 
special  tickets  have  been  sent  to  city 
magistrates  for  use  among  the  dis- 
charged prisoners.  Very  little  en- 
couragement has  been  received 
from  the  latter  plan  and  it  is  still 
a  problem  just  how  to  get  the  neces- 
sary men  to  do  the  work  in  periods 
of  great  industrial  prosperity  like 
the  present.  There  is  likely  to 
come  a  time,  however,  when  condi- 
tions will  change  and  the  woodyard 
will  be  flooded  with  applicants  for 
relief  who  will  have  to  be  turned 
away  because  of  lack  of  space  in 
which  to  store  the  cut  wood.  To 
meet  this  need  in  advance  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  and  larger  storage 
building. 


JAMITORS  ORGAMIZED— AN  EAST  SIDE  EXPERIMENT. 


MISS   HARRIET   E.   THOMAS, 


To  frequent  visitors  of  tenements 
the  important  relation  of  the  house- 
keeper to  the  character  of  the  house 
is  quite  apparent. 

He  is  the  controlling  influence 
which  regulates  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  dwelling.  If  he  is  neat 
and  orderly,  quiet  and  just  in  his  de- 
mands, we  find  the  corresponding 
characteristics  in  the  tenant.  If  he 
is  careless  and  slovenly,  loud  in 
voice  and  unjust  in  requirements, 
the  result  is  a  medley  of  uncleanli- 
ness,  noise,  and  disorder.  If  he 
drinks,  his  people  will  drink;  that  is, 
those  who  are  inclined  to  be  over- 
fond  of  excessive  stimulants  will 
seek  rooms  under  his  protection; 
and  if*  he  opposes  vigorously  all 
noisy  demonstrations  and  desires  a 
restful  and  quiet  atmosphere  in  the 
house,  it  will  surely  follow,  even  in 
the  worst  quarters  of  the  city.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  workers 
over  and  over  again  that,  as  is  the 
housekeeper  so  is  the  house. 

Recognizing  the  power  inherent 
in  this  position,  one  of  our  most  able 
and  foremost  workers  in  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  City  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  organizing  a* 
mutual  benefit  and  improvement  so- 
ciety among  the  housekeepers  of. 
that  community.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion has  been  in  existence  for  several 
months  and  is  called  "The  East  Side 
Janitors*  Society." 

It  is  largely  a  Hebrew  association 
and  has  for  its  objects : 

First — Self  improvement;  to  in- 
struct the  members  of  the  Society, 
through  lectures  and  informal  talks, 
in  their  duties  as  janitors  and  citi- 
zens; to  acquaint  members  with 
laws  of  city  and  state,  and  more 
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especially  with  the  ordinances  of  de- 
partments with  which  janitors  con- 
stantly come  in  contact,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
Board  of  Health,  Fire  Department, 
and  Tenement-house  Department. 

Second — Mutual  benefit;  to  help 
each  other,  in  cases  of  illness,  by 
substitution;  to  effect  greater  co- 
operation between  landlords  and 
janitors  through  the  establishment 
of  an  employment  bureau. 

Third — Sociability;  to  hold  occa- 
sional gatherings  for  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship. 

In  carrying  out  the  idea  of  self- 
improvement,  the  parts  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Law  which  have  par- 
ticular bearing  upon  the  duties  of 
janitors,  such  '  as  sewerage,  air- 
shaft,  fire-escapes,  general  cleanli- 
ness, have  been  translated  into  Yid- 
dish and  the  members  trained  in  ap- 
plying this  law  to  their  individual 
work. 

The  janitors  co-operate  with  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  in  see- 
ing that  all  refuse  matter  is  placed 
in  the  proper  receptacle  at  the  proper 
time  and  that  the  streets  are  kept  in 
good  -order.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  society,  cards  containing  a 
copy  of  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Health  regarding  the 
placing  of  garbage  in  the  street  not 
later  than  eight  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  printed  in  English,  Yid- 
dish, Italian,  and  German  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  family  in  the  lower 
East  Side.  The  penalty  for  the  vio- 
lation of  this  ordinance  was  plainly 
stated  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  and  an  attempt  made  to 
carry    it    out    which    has    received 
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favorable  comment  from  those  who 
have  been  watching  results.  Its 
tendency  is  upward  at  least. 

The  question  of  mutual  benefit  in 
times  of  illness  and  of  filling  vacan- 
cies through  the  Society's  employ- 
ment bureau  is  a  very  practical  one. 
The  time  required  for  the  janitor 
(or  housekeeper — the  words  refer 
to  the  same  person  in  the  district  in 
question)  to  complete  his  duties  is 
usually  so  small  that  he  can  have 
other  work  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
day.  In  the  case  of  sickness  of  a 
brother  society  member  all  the  jani- 
tors in  the  neighborhood  would  be 
in  duty'  bound  to  give  that  brother 
some  of  their  extra  time  and  to  do 
hrs  work  for  him,  so  that  the  sick 
member  might  retain  his  position.  A 
spirit  of  kindly  co-operation  is  in 
this  way  engendered. 

The  establishment  of  an  employ- 
ment bureau  in  connection  with  the 
Society  has  for  its  special  object  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  the  janitor 
and  the  making  of  inefficient  work- 
ers into  better  ones. 

The  improvement  in  ideals  among 
housekeepers  opens  up  a  vision  of 
"what  might  be"  which  is  sugges- 
tive of  Paradise  to  the  workers  in 
the  tenement  regions.  The  training 
of  this  army  of  people  along  lines  of 
cleanliness,  otder,  and  the  principles 
which  underlie  'them ;  the  instruction 
in  the  reasons  why  the  sewerage 
must  be  perfect  and  the  water  sup- 
ply pure  and  adequate ;  the  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  these  house- 
keepers that  they,  as  citizens  of  New 
York,  have  the  right  to  the 
simple  demands  for  fresh  air,  pure 
water,  and  light,  will  educate  an  ele- 
ment which  should  be  powerful  in 
its  influence  for  the  best  welfare  of 
New  York. 

The  third  object  of  the  Society, 


that  of  sociability,  is  certainly  a 
worthy  one.  Everyone  knows  the 
value  to  people  in  special  lines  of 
work  of  meeting  together  and  talk- 
ing over  experiences  and  difficulties. 
The  worth  of  such  social  meetings 
as  a  recreation  cannot  be  questioned 
in  view  of  the  congested  condition 
of  the  lower  East  Side  streets  and 
the.  few  opportunities  for  pleasant 
hours  spent  in  a  comfortable  room 
with  friends. 

The  Society  started  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis  and,  through  funds 
contributed  by  its  own  members  and 
a  small  sum  realized  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  of  Gordin's  plays  in  one 
of  the  Bowery  theaters,  enough 
money  was  collected  to  meet  all 
present  needs.  Then  the  desire  to 
help  on  a  good  movement  aroused 
the  benevolent  interests  of  some  in- 
dividuals who  are  more  willing  to 
give  than  wise  in  their  method  of 
giving,  and  money  was  contributed 
to  the  Society,  which  has  tended 
toward  the  same  pauperizing  effect 
which  such  indiscriminate  giving 
has  on  the  individual.  The  friends 
of  this  movement  all  say:  "Hands 
off."  Let  the  Society  struggle  with 
its  own  problems.  Its  best  develop- 
ment needs  this  experience. 

That  dangers  surround  such  an 
organization  is  true. 

Tammany,  kecxi  to  recognize 
any  influence  that  can  increase 
its  own  po\yer,  sees  its  importance 
and  has  already  taken  steps  to  create 
such  an  agency  for  its  own  purposes, 
although  ostensibly  with  a  chari- 
table motive. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  East  Side 
Janitors'  Society  rests  the  creation 
of  similar  organizations  all  over  the 
city — a  beginning  has  indeed  al- 
ready been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. 
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Peopte  :  A  Study  in  Social  Economics,  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1902.    $2.75. 

The  Principle  of  Progress  in  the  Human 
Mind — The  Economic  Aim — The  Statesman's 
Question — The  Source  of  Poverty — The 
Remedy — Progress  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century — The  Economic  Importance  of  the 
Familv — The  Children — The  Aged — Work 
and  Wages,  etc. 

DE  Forest,  Robert  W.;  Addams,  Jane,  et 
AL.  1  he  Housing^ Problem,  Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1902.  Pp.  68,  8vo.  (Publications 
of  the  Society,  No.  345.)    50c. 

Fox,  Chari.es  J.  The  Trust  Problem  and  Its 
Solution,     New  York :   J.  W.  Lovell,  1902. 

Pp.  31,  8V9.       IOC. 

Hughes,  R.  E.  The  Mahing  of  Cititens :  A 
Study  in  Comparaiive  Education.  New 
York:  Scribner,  1902.*  Pp.  7  +  405,  i2mo. 
I1.50. 

Knapp,  Martin  A.  Social  Effects  of  Trans- 
portation, Philadelphia:  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1902. 
Pp.  16.  (Publications  of  the  Society,  343.) 
15c. 

Mackarlane,  C.  W.  The  Three  Primary 
Laws  of  Social  Evolution.  Philadelphia  : 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1902.  (Publications  of  the  Society, 
No.  354-)     »5c. 

Parliamentary  Papers.  London  :  Through 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.     (September.) 

Census,  1901.  England  and  Wales,  Coutity 
of  Hants.     1270.     1/4. 

Area,  Houses  and  Population,  Classification 
by  Ages,  Conditions  as  to  Marriages,  Occu- 
pation, etc. 

Education.     1277.     2/3. 

Includes  Report  of  Schools  for  Defective 
Children. 


Housing,  Report  of  Joint  Committee  oi> 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes* 
Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.    171.    325. 

1/7. 
Standing  Orders  relating  td  Labourers^ 
Dwellings,  and  Clauses  insened  in  Private 
and  Local  Bills  and  in  Provisional  order  Con- 
firmation Bills  relating  thereto— Re-housing 
area — Jurisdiction  of  Local  Authorities,  the 
Local  Government  Board.  &c. — Work  of  the 
London  County  Council — Railway  *  Com- 
panies' Obligations  to  Re-house — Rents  in 
New  Dwellings — Displacement  and  Re- 
housing by  the  London  School  Board — 
Evasion  of  Standing  Orders,  &c. 

Labor,  Strikes  and  Lock-Outs  during  1 901. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade.      1236.     7d. 

Lunacy,  Ireland,  Report  for  1901.  Fifty-first 
Annual.     1265.     1/2. 

Prisons,  England  and  Wales.  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  and  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  1901-2. 
1278.     2/7. 

Savings  Banh.  Trustee.  Returns  for  1901. 
267.     iid. 

Number  and  amount  of  depositors  in  each 
Trustee  Savings  Bank,  Assets,  Security,  etc. 

Shaw,  Albert.  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain.  London :  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  1902.     7/6. 

The  Growth  and  Problems  of  Modern  Cities 
—The  Rise  of  British  Towns,  the  Reform 
Acts,  and  the  Municipal  Code— The  British 
System  in  Operation— A  Study  of  Glasgow- 
Manchester's  Municipal  Activities— Birming- 
ham, its  Civic  Life  and  Expansion — Social 
Activities  of  British  Towns— The  Govern- 
ment of  London — Metropolitan  Tasks  and 
Problems,  &c. 

Shaw,  Albert.  Municipal  Government  in 
Continental  Europe,  London  :  P.  S.  King 
&  Son,  1902.     7/6. 

Paris:  The  Typical  Modern  City— the 
French  Municipal  System— The  Systems  of 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Spain— Recent  Pro- 
gress  of  Italian  Cities— Municipal  Functions 
in  Germany — The  Free  City  of  Hamburg 
and  its  Sanitary  Reforms— The  Transforma- 
tion of  Vienna— Budapest :  the  Rise  of  a 
New  Metropolis,  &c. 
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The  Children  and  The  Drink,  ■  London,  igoi. 
R.  Brimley  Jones.     135. 

Part  I.     Drink  and  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Part  II.  Other  Injury  to  Children  through 
Orink. 

Part  III.     Prohibition  of  Sale  to  Children. 

Whittelsey,  Sarah  S.  Tendencies  of  Factory 
Legislation  and  Inspection  in  the  C/nited  States. 
Philadelphia:  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  1902.     (Publi- 


cations of  the  Society,  No.  353.)  Pp.  19. 
154. 
Whitten,  Robert  H.  Political  and  Muni- 
cipal Legislation  in  igoi,  Philadelphia  : 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1902.  (Publications  of  the  Society, 
348.)    Pp.  36.     15c. 

Williamson,  Emily  E.  ;  Butler,  A.  M.,  et 
AL.  Juvenile  Courts.  Philadelphia  : 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1902.  Pp.  27.  (Publications  of 
the  Society,  348.)    25c. 


II— MAGAZINE   ARTICLES. 


American  Hebrew.     New  York.    (October.) 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities.     Report  of 
the  annual  meeting, 

American  Law  Review.     New  York.     (Oc- 
tober.) 

Crime  and  Criminals,     (Ethan  A.  Daus- 
man.) 

Social  Progress  and  the  Police  Power  of 
the  State.     (J.  B.  Ramage.) 

American     Review    of     Reviews.       New 
York.     (October.) 

Our  Public  Pleasure  Grounds.  (M.  O. 
Slowe.) 

The  South  and  Her  History.  (David  Y. 
Thomas.) 

Charity  Organisation  Review.     London. 
(September.) 

The  Better  Organization  of  Medical  Reliefs 

Chautauquan,     Chicago.     (October.) 

Homes  for  the  Greatest  Number.  (Caro- 
line L.  Hunt.) 

The  Traveling  Library  as  a  Civilizing 
Force.     (Jessie  M.  Good.) 

Churchman.     New  York.  *  (October  4.) 

The  Vacation  House  of  the  Girls  Friendly 
Society^   Canaan^   Conn.      (M.   H.   Hill.) 

Everybody's  Magazine.      New  York.     (No- 
vember.) 

The  Woman  that  Toils.  (Bessie  Van 
Vorst.) 

Work  With  the  Hands.  (Booker  T. 
Washington.) 

Independent. 

Compulsory  Training  in  Economics.  (John 
Bates  Clark.)    (October  23.) 

The  lesson  of  the  coal  strike. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.     Phila- 
delphia.    (Ociober  ) 

The  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  in  Eng- 
land.    (Douglass  Morrison.) 

The  Pampered  Children  of  the  Poor.  (Ida 
M.  Metcalf.) 

Medical  Record.     New  York. 

The  Finger  Nails  as  a  Medium  for  the 
Transmission  of  Tuberculosis.  (Editor- 
ial.)   (October  4.). 


Medical  Record.     New  York. 

The  Ec^rly  Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis.     (Leale  Harris.)    (October  18.) 

The   Care  of   the    Insane  in   New    York 
State.     (Editorial.)    (October  25,) 

Medical  Times.     New  York.    (October.) 

The  Future  of  the  Negro.     (Editorial  ) 

Municipal  Journal.     London. 

A    Defence    of    *'  Municipal    Socialism.*^ 
(John  Burns'.)    (October  3.) 

Replies   to  some  accusations   made   in   the 
Times, 

Nineteenth  Century.    London.    (October.) 

More  about  Professional   Criminals.     (Sir 
Robert  Anderson.)' 

Outlook.     New  York. 

Improved    School     Grounds.       (Jane     M. 
Parker.)    (September  27.) 

Gifts  to  Education.     (Charles  F.  Thwing.) 
(September  27.) 

Americans     Welcome    to     the    Immigrant. 
(Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott.)    (October  4.) 

Philadelphia    Medical   Journal.      Phila- 
delphia. 

Tent  Life  in  Arizona  in  the  Treatment  0/ 
Tuberculosis.  (Henry  H.  Stowe.) 
(October  18.) 

Infantile  Mortality  in  Norway.  (^Editorial.) 
(October  25.) 

Public  Opinion.     New  York. 

Illiteracy  Among  Children       (October  2.) 
Resume  of  an  Abstract  made  by  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  of  Census   Report,  showing  a 
decline  in  Illiteracy  Among  Children. 

A   Working  GirVs  Trade  School. 

A  Practical  System  of  Instruction  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  apprenticeship  period. 
From  N.  Y.  Evening  Post..    (October  16.) 

Public  OpimoN.     New  York. 

yewish  Charities  in  New  York. 
A  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  hospitals 
and   societies  condensed  from  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.     (October  16.) 

Success.     New  York.     (November.) 
The  Social  Secretary.     (Mrs.  Dorr.) 

Westminster  Review.    London.    (October.) 

Social  Reforms.     (J.  A.  Nicklin.) 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  SMALL  LIBRARY  FOR  A  CHARI- 
TABLE SOCIETY. 


At  the  request  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  Frederic 
Almy,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society,  has 
prepared  a  list  of  books  he  would 
recommend  for  a  small  library,  es- 
pecially that  of  a  charity  organiza- 
tion society.  These  books  include 
special  technical  treatises  on  modern 
charity,  books  of  inspiration  and 
suggestion  for  general  readers,  and 
books  suitable  to  lend  to  clergymen 
to  interest  them  in  social  work.  The 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  maga- 
j^ines,  is  about  $65. 

A.  38  volumes  National  Conference  of 
Charities,  1874  to  the  present  time.  Boston, 
George  H.  Ellis. 

B.  10  volumes  of  Charities  Review  (1891- 
1901) :  8  volumes  of  Charities,  published 
weekly  by  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society  from  1898  to  date. 

C.  23  volumes  of  Charity  Organisation 
keview,  published  monthly  by  London  Char- 
ity  Organisation  Society  from  1885  to  date. 

D.  International  Conference  of  Charities. 
Chicago,  1893.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
(Volumes*  on  **  Organization  of  Charities" 
and  on  **  Public  Treatment  of  Pauperism  '*). 
Baltimore,  1894.     Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

1.  Warner,  A.  G.  Amttican  Charities, 
New  York,  1894.     Crowell,  $1.75. 

2.  Richmond,  Mary  E.  Friendly  Visit- 
inr  Among  the  i'oor.  New  York,  i8gg,  Mac- 
millan,  $(. 

3.  Gurtken.  S.  H.  Handbook  of  Charitv 
Orxttnination^   Buffalo,   tS82.    (Out  of  print). 

4.  Calkins,  Rev.  Ravmoxd.  Substitutes 
for  the  Saloon,  Committee  of  Fifty.  Boston. 
1901.     Houghton,  $1.30. 

5.  Devine,  E.  T.  The  Practice  of  Charity. 
New  York,  1901.     Lentilhon,  6o€. 

6.  Henderson,  C.  R.  Dependents,  Defec- 
tives and  Delinquents,  Boston .  1 90 1 .  H  eat h , 
$1.25. 

7.  Lowell,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Public  Re- 
lief and  Private  Charity,  New  York,  1884. 
Putnam,  $1.25.     (Out  of  print). 

J5« 


8.  Gladden,  Washington.  Social  Salva- 
tion,    Boston,  1902.     Houghton,  $[. 

9.  Folks,  Homer.  The  Care  of  Destitute^ 
Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children,  New  York, 
1902.     Macmillan,  $1. 

10.  Social  IVork  (especially  with  children). 
Twelve  monographs,  edited  by  William  A. 
Clark.  Published  by  Lincoln  House,  116 
Shawm ut  avenue,  Boston.    75c.  for  the  set. 

11.  M'iGGRlDGE,  M.  W.  Method  in  Alms- 
giviuF,  London,  1882.  Murray.  (Out  of 
print). 

12.  Handbook  for  Fridndly  Visitors  Among 
the  Poor.  Compiled  by  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  1883.  Putnam,  88 
pages.     (Out  of  print). 

13.  RowNTREE,  B.  S.  Poverty:  A  Study  of 
Town  Life,     New  York,   1901.     Macmillan, 

•3  50. 

i.f.  Hull  House.  Afafts  and  Pa/^ers,  New 
York,  1895.     Crowell,  $2.50 

15.  Addams,  Jane,  and  Others.  Philan- 
thropy and  Social  Progress,  New  York,  1893. 
Crowell,  $1.50. 

16.  Woods,  Robert  A.  The  City  Wilder- 
ness.    Boston,  1898.     Houghton,  $1.50. 

17.  Addams,  Jane.  Democracy  and  Social 
Ethics.    New  York,  1902.    $1.25. 

18.  Committer  of  Fifteen.  The  Social 
Evil.     New  York.  1902.     Putnams,  $1.25. 

19.  Aschrott,  p.  F.  The  English  Poor  Law, 
Translated  by  Preston  Thomas.  London, 
1888.     Knight  &  Co.,  about  $2. 

20.  Richards,  Eli.is  H.  Th*  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing.    New  York,  1899.     Wiley,  $1. 

21.  Maxwell,  W.  W.  Good  Meals  for 
Little  Money,  1901.  Baltimore  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
30c. 

22.  Pierce.  Ella  A.  The  Uarthy  House 
Cook  Book.    New  York,  1901.    Lentilhon,  60c. 

23.  Richards,  Ellen  H.  The  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing,    New  York,  1899.     Wiley  &  Sons,  75c. 

24.  FoRBUSH,  Wm.  B.  The  Boy  Problem, 
Boston,  190T.     Pilgrim  Press,  $1. 

25.  Rlis,  J.  A.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives, 
Illustrated.  New  York,  1892.  Scribner, 
$1.25. 

26.  Riis,  J.  A.  ChiUrenof  the  Poor.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York,  1893.     Scribner,  $2.50. 

27.  Canoe e,  Helen  (\  How  Women  May 
Earn  a  Living.  New  York,  1900.  Macmil- 
lan, $1. 
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28.  WlLLARD,J.  F.  Tramping WithTramps, 
by**Josiab  Flini."  New  York,  1899.  Cen- 
lury,  $1.50. 

29.  Wyckoff,  W.  a.  The  Workers:  An 
Kxtteriment  in  /feality.  New  York,  1897. 
Scribner,  $1.25. 

30.  Dlgdale,  R.  L.  ''The Jukes*':  A  Study 
in  Crime.     New  York,  1891.     Putnam,  $1. 

31.  RosANQUET,  Bernard.  Aspects  of  the 
Social  Problem.  London,  1 895.  Macmillan,$i. 

32.  RoSANQUET,  Mrs.  Bernard.  Rich  and 
Poor.     London,  1896.     Macmillan,  $1.50. 

33.  RosANQUET,  Mrs.  Bernard.  The  Stand- 
aid  of  Life.    London,  1898.    Macmil  Ian,  $1.50. 

34.  Hodges,  Georc.e.  Faith  and  St*cial  Ser- 
vice.    New  York,  1896.     Whittaker,  $f  .25. 

35.  Ingram,  A.  F.  W.  Work  in  Great 
Cities.  London,  1897.  Gardner,  Dart  &  Co. 
♦f. 

36.  O'Meara,  Kathleen.  LifeofOtamm.. 
New  York.    Catholic  School  Book  Co.,  $1.25. 

37.  Gladden,  Washington.  Applied  Ch* is- 
tianity.     Boston,  1889.     Hough  ton «  $1. 

38.  Mead,  G.W.  Afodern  Methods  in  Church 
Work.     New  York,  1897.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

$1  50. 

39.  Prabody,  F.  G.  /esus  Christ  and 
the  Social  Question,  New  York,  1 90 1.  Mac- 
millan,  $1.20. 

40.  Barnett,  S.  a.  Practicable  Socialism, 
Essays  on  social  reform.  New  York,  1894. 
Longmans,  $1.50. 

41.  Woods,  R.  A.  English  Social  Move- 
ments.     New  York,  1894.     Scribner,  $1.50. 

42.  Hill,  Octavia.  Homes  of  the  London 
Poor.     London,    1883.     Paper.     Macmillan, 

IS. 


43.  Booth,   CnAR[.ES.      Life  ana  Labor  of 
the  People  of  London.    London,  1892*6.    7  vols. 
Macmillan,  $1.50  each. 

44.  Booth.  Charlf.s.  Pauperism  and  the 
Endowment  of  Old  Age.  London,  1892.  Mac- 
millan,  $1.25. 

45.  Booth  Gen.  William.  Salvation  Army. 
In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,  New 
York,  1891.     Funk,  $1. 

46.  Coit,  Stanton.  Neighborhood  Guilds. 
London,  1892.     Sonnenschein,  $1. 

47.  Wright^  Carroll  D.  Practical  Sociol- 
ogy^ New  York,  1899.     Longmans,  $2.50. 

48.  Wlnes,  Frederick  H.  and  John  Koren. 
Legislative  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem, 
Committee  of  Fifty.  Boston,  1877.  Hough- 
ton, $1.25. 

49.  KoRKN,  John.  Economic  .Aspects  of  the 
Liquor  Problem.  Boston,  1 899.  Houghton. 
$1.50. 

50.  Carnegie,  Andrew.  The  Gospel  of 
Wealth.     New  York,  1900.    Century,  $1.50. 

The  following  books  are  useful  for  refer- 
ence : 

Hamdbook  0/  Sociological  Re/erence*  for  Srm  I'ork 
Prepared  for  the  City  Vigilance  Leainie  by  William  H. 
Toloun  and  William  I.  Hull.  New  York.  1894.  United 
Charities  Build ioip.    pp.  *S7. 

A  Handbook  of' Labor  Literature,  Coapiled  by 
Helen  Marot.  Philadelphia,  1899.  Free  Library  of 
Bconomics  and  Political  Science,  i)ts  Filbert  atreet. 
PP.Q6. 

NoTB.— No  doubt  this  list  has  serious  omissioas.  It 
is  published  with  the  hope  of  proYokintr  discussion  and 
some  statement  of  the  books  tnat  have  been  found  yal- 
oable  by  other  societies.  It  would  be  tnterestioK  if 
different  societies  would  name  the  ten  or  twenty  hooks 
which  they  recommend.  These  books  are  only  a  part 
of  the  library  of  the  Buffalo  society,  but  they  are  the 
ones  most  used.    Penology  is  not  included  in  this  list. 

F.  A. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertitememt*  under  this  head^  two  tines  or  more 
toiihout  display^  to  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  contributions  of  $1,000,  to  meet  the  unusual 
expenses  incurred  in  the  co-operation  with  the 
Street  Cieanincr  Department  for  making  available  the 
supply  of  wood  collected  by  the  caru  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  brought  to  its  dumps. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  employ  a  laborer  at  each 
dump  to  sort  out  the  boxes,  broken  barrels  and  other 
material  and  to  take  charge  of  it  until  the  hour  for 
applicants  to  come  and  receive  it.  1  he  cost  of  this 
labor  and  the  necessary  supervision  at  the  twelve 
dumps  where  fuel  is  distributed  is  $35  a  day.  The 
number  of  persons  now  daily  supplied  with  fuel  in  this 
manner  averages  about  i,aoo^  and  the  quantity  of  fuel 
has  been  sufficient  to  supply  all  who  have  'come. 

It  is  desired  to  continue  this  method  of  distribution 
at  least  for  another  month.  The  Dock  Department 
has  also  made  available  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pine  fuel  which  it  is  desired  to  work  up  and  deliver 
to  families  in  which  there  is  not  an  able-bodied  mem- 
ber to  setid  to  the  dumps  of  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department. 

Money  obtained  for  this  purpose  will  be  used  solely 
for  the  labor  above-described,  and  all  contributions 
will  be  promptly  and  publicly  acknowledged.  Checks 
•hould  be  made  payable  to  the  Charity  Organixation 
Society,  105  Bast  aad  Street. 


WANTED.— Copies  of  the  Second  Naikmal  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  held  in 
1B76  and  the  Seventh  National  Confcreoce 
held  in  1880.  A  copy  of  Gurteen's  Handbook  00 
Charity  Organisation  would  be  rxchanged  for  either 
of  the  above,  or  a  bound  copy  of  the  latest  completed 
volume  of  CMARmas. 


Employment  Bxchange. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  (^>,  a  college  graduate,  expert- 
enred  in  the  work  of  Industrial  School*  for  oora, 
wishes  a-  position  in  an  institution  for  boys.  His 
wife,  college  trained,  competent  and  eipcricnoed. 
desires  a  position  with  her  husband.  First-claas  refer- 
ences as  to  capacity,  training  and  character.  Add 
Cnaritiks. 


Tulierculosis  In  New  York  City. 


Week  Endinc  October  as 


New  Cases  reported 

Deaths  from  consumption. . . 

Deaths  from  all  cau!»es 

Percentage   of   mortality 
caused  by  consumption.... 


Total. 

Males. 

■  •SO 

•3 

641 

IS.43 

IS.9S 

Fe- 


60 
ti.79 


3r: 
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Turn  the  old  city  market 
piMNtHrfi    ^'**^  '"***  playgrounds,  is 

the  suggestion  which  is 
now  being  considered  in  the  office 
of  Controller  Grout  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  suggestion  which,  if  it  prove 
practicable,  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  are  interested  in 
bringing  better  neighborhood  con- 
ditions— more  light,  more  air,  more 
chance  for  healthy  childhood — into 
being  in  the  lower  and  more  crowd- 
ed districts  of  the  city. 

It  was  last  week  that  Chief  Engi- 


neer Eugene  E.  McLean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  submitted  to 
Controller  Grout  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  public  markets  in 
Manhattan  in  which  he  recommend- 
ed the  abolition  of  Centre,  Clinton, 
Union,  Tompkins,  and  Catherine 
markets,  that  the  Centre  Market  site 
be  used  for  a  new  Police  Headquar- 
ters building,  that  the  Tompkins 
Market  be  made  available  for  an  up- 
town municipal  building,  that  the 
Catherine  Market  be  used  for  street 
purposes,  the  Union  Market  be 
turned  over  to  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners,  and  the  Clinton 
Market  buildings  razed  and  the  plot 
fenced  in  and  leased  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Social  workers  saw  other  possi- 
bilities for  some  of  the  sites  and  a 
movement  was  at  once  started  with 
the  end  in  view  of  making  use  of 
them  for,  playgrounds.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers' League;  Mr.  Law- 
rence Veiller,  first  deputy-commis- 
sioner of  the  Tenement-house  De- 
partment; Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  of 
the  Nurses'  Settlement,  and  others 
have  endorsed  the  latter  sugges- 
tion.    Controller  Grout  has  mani- 
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fested  an  inter^t  in  the.  project  and 
directed-  Chief  Engineer  McL^t>  to 
provide  maps  and  data  such  as 
would  indicate  the  adyisability  of 
using  particular  sites  in  this  way. 

In  an  interview  with  Chamties, 
Mr.  Grout  explained  what  had 
been  done.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
Tompkins  Market  site,  just  oppo- 
site Cooper  Union,  is  particularly 
valuable  for  a  •  mimicipal  building, 
ind  he  expressed  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  discontinuance  Of 
the  other  markets  does  not  indicate 
that  they  are  no  longer  population 
centers  such  as  would  warrant  their 
use  as  playgrounds. 

Miss  Wald,  who  communicated 
with  Mr.  Grout,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  at  least  three  of  the  sites  would 
be  of  practical  use  as  play  centers— 
the  Catherine  Market,  at  Catherine 
Slip,  South,  and  Water  Streets ;  the 
Union  Market,  at  East  Houston, 
Columbus,  East  Second,  and  Sheriff 
Streets,  .and  the  Centre  Street  site. 

Miss  Wald  has  made  another  sug- 
gestion of  interest  .in  connection 
with  the  discontinuance  of  the  pres- 
ent markets — :that  of  setting  aside  a 
place  beneath  the  East  River  Bridge 
for  a  push-cart  market.  The  need 
for  such  an  institution  is  a  growth 
of  recent  years,  but  a  very  pressing 
one. 

'There     are      indications 
ww  Vork     that  the  Third  New  York 
Conftrtnct.    State  Conference  at  Al- 
bany,  November   i8,    19 
and  20,  will  be  unusually  successful 
in  the.  matter  of  attendance.  Notices 
of    the    appointment    of    delegates 
froin   municipalities,   charitable   so- 
cieties, and  institutions  throughout 
the  state  have  been  received  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary.    The  program  is  a  strong 
one. 


.  -  ^  An  answer  was  given  out 
iiiMfly  shortly,  before,  the  elec- 
tion  by  the  New  York 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  to 
accusation^,  which  had  been  made  in 
a  political  pamphlet,  against  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Commission.  The  answer 
shows  that  the  results  feared  by  the 
opponents  of  the  legislation  of  last 
winter,  have  not  yet  to  any  consider- 
able extent  been  realized.  This,  in 
our  opinion,  is  all  that  the  Commis- 
sion proved.  It  is  well  that  this  fact 
should  have  been  brought  out  at  this 
time,  though  no  one  familiar  with 
the  subject  could  reasonably  have 
expected  that  the  results  of  the 
change  in  the  system  of  administer- 
ing the  State  Hospitals  would  be 
manifest  in  six  months.  Our  chief 
criticism  of  the  Commission's  reply 
to  the  pamphlet  in  question  ,  as  also 
of  the  pamphlet  itself,  is  that  both 
documents  confuse  matters  of  fact 
and  matters  of  opinion. 

Matters  of  fact  are  the  recovery 
rafe,  the  dietary,  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  patients.  Matters  of 
opinion  are  the  motives. of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  bringing  about  the  changes 
in  question,  ancj  the  probable  re- 
sults oif  these  changes.  As  Chari- 
ties is  a  non-partisan  publication, 
we  preferred  not  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter during  the  progfress  of  a  political 
campaign,  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Hospitals  had  be- 
come a  partisan  issue.  We  will  now, 
however,  consider  briefly  a  few  of 
these  matters  of  fact. 

,  It  is  not  denied  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  it  is  unfortunately  true, 
that  the  recovery  rate  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1902,  is 
lower  than  for  the  previous  year. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  As  to  the 
cause  of  this  reduction  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion. 
The  dietary,  which  was  reduced 
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in  December/  1901,  below  the  mini- 
mum amount  required,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  increased  this  past  sum- 
mer to  substantially  what  it  had 
been  before  the  last  reduction. 
Whether  it  is  yet  sufficient  for  a 
class  of  patients  requiring  a  par- 
ticularly generous  diet,  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Dr.  Flint's  dietary  was 
prepared  by  a  physiologist.  Pro- 
fessor Atwater's  which  displaced  it 
by  a  chemist.  It  may  plausibly  be 
argued  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view  that  a  dietary  prepared  in  a 
test  tube  is  very  likely  to  be  de- 
fective. 

.The  Commission  attributes  the 
"overcrowding  which  undoubtedly 
prevails  in  the  hospitals  to-day,"  to 
the  remissness  of  the  contractors. 
It  is  understood  that  the  chief  rea- 
son why  the  contractors  have  been 
unable  to  finish  the  buildings,  is 
that  the  Governor  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing buildings  intended  to  be  one  or 
two  stories  high,  made  three  stories 
high,  and  the  necessary  change 
in  .plans  has  naturally  caused  de- 
lay. Even  if  the  buildings  for  which 
contracts  were  let  last  year  had  been 
finished  this  year,  however,  the  ac- 
commodations would  hardly  **meet 
every  requirement."  AoiOrding  to 
the  showing  of  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  State  Hospitals  October  i, 
1901,  amounted  to  4,016  patients. 
According  to  the  same  feport,  the 
new  buildings  at  Central  Islip, 
Rochester,  and  Gowanda,  for  which 
appropriations  had  been  made, 
would  provide  for  4,032.  The  in- 
crease of  the  insane  population, 
which  amounts  to  between  six  hun- 
dred and  seven  hundred  a  year,  was 
thus  unprovided  for  by  the  Legis- 


lature of  1901^  which  was  supposed 
to  nmke  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
y^r,  beginning  on  October  i,  1901* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  ac* 
cording  to  the  law  "the  Commission 
shall  provide  sufficient  accommoda* 
tions  for  the  prospective  wants  of 
the  poor  and  indigent  insane  of  the 
State."  The  Commission  should 
have  recommended  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  1 90 1  and  1902  that  acoom- 
modations  should  be  provided,  not 
only  for  the  expected  annual  inr 
crease  during  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1903,  for  which 
these  Legislatures  were  supposed 
to  make  appropriations,  but  also 
for  the  1,200  patients  who  will  be 
imhoused  in  1905  at  the  expiration 
of  the  State's  lease  of  the  county 
buildings  at  Flatbush.  As  the 
Legislature  of  1902  has  been  eveir 
more  remiss,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
insane  will  not  fare  much  better  for 
room  in  the  near,  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past. . 


Tht 


The     statement     issued 


commiMion't  shortly   before   the   elec- 

mission  in  Lunacy  declared  "the  re- 
ports which  have  been  spread  broad- 
cast throughout  the  state  that,  owing- 
to  decreased  appropriations,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane  has  been  seriously  impaired^ 
that  scurvy  resulted  from  dimin- 
ished food  supply,  and  that  officials 
have  been  intimidated  are  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods." 

The  statement  continued :  "Since 
the  appointment  by  Governor  Odell 
of  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  the  medicaf 
commissioner  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  developing  the 
scientific  spirit  among  members  of 
the  hospital  staffs. 
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*'As  to  the  overcrowding  which 
.undoubtedly  prevails  in  the  hospitals 
to-day,  this  much  can  be  said — that 
if  contractors  having  buildings  now 
in  course  of  construction,  adequate 
appropriations  for  which  have  been 
made,  had  complied  with  the  terms 
of  their  contracts  requiring  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings  during  the 
present  year,  the  accommodations 
thus  provided  would  meet  every  re- 
quirement/* 

The  experimental  dietary  ordered 
in  December,  1901,  was  reviewed, 
and  the  Commission  stated  that  it 
was  adopted  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
water,  the  government  food  expert. 

Regarding  present  conditions,  the 
report  said:  "No  case  of  scurvy 
exists  or  has  existed  in  any  state  in- 
stitution since  the  inauguration  of 
state  care  so  far  as  can  be  learned  by 
those  in  responsible  charge  of  the 
hospitals.  It  can  be  asserted  that 
at  this  time,  and  for  several  months 
past,  the  insane  of  the  state  are  re- 
ceiving a  better  quality,  quantity, 
and  variety  of  food  than  any  similar 
class  of  persons  are  receiving  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, that  the  food  is  more 
wholesome  and  is  better  served,  and 
that  there  is  none  of  the  waste  and 
extravagance  that  characterized  for- 
mer days." 

The  Commission  declared  that 
Governor  Odell  has  always  insisted 
on  a  strict  observance  of  the  civil 
service  rules  in  connection  with  the 
institutions,  and  that  he  has  main- 
tained the  bi-partisan  character  of 
the  State  Commission  in  his  appoint- 
ments. 

Regarding  the  intimidation  charge 
the  report  added :  **The  system  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  and 


approved  by  the  Governor  was  pre- 
pared by  the  medical  superintendents 
themselves — the  very  slight  modifi- 
cations therein  having  been  made  by 
the  medical  commissioner,  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson.  Surely  these 
offi<iers  may  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficiently  elastic  working 
svstem  to  insure  freedom  of  action 
in  all  departments  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  to  avoid  action  tending 
to  'hamper  and  retard  medical  work,' 
or  to  'intimidate  hospital  officers  and 
employees.'  " 

In  conclusion,  the  statement  said : 
**It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  assert 
that  the  new  methods  initiated  by 
the  Governor  will  bring  about  a  cure 
of  all  the  conditions  that  have  exist- 
ed for  so  long  a  time,  or  that  per- 
fection can  be  claimed  for  the  new 
system,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  institutions  is 
facilitated ;  that  every  insane  person 
is  receiving  everything  necessary  for 
his  comfort  and  restoration,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  state  are  being  sedulously  safe- 
g^uarded." 

WARTARE  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Hardly  a  day  passes 
"'  gwf.'*'*  without  some  announce- 
ment in  the  press  concern- 
ing new  movements  in  the  world- 
wide campaign  against  tuberculosis. 
Poor  consumptives  will  shortly  be 
provided  with  free  treatment  at 
clinics  to  be  established  in  Philadel- 
•phia  through  the  benevolence  of 
Henry  Phipps  of  New  York,  a  busi- 
ness partner  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Mr,  Phipps  has  pledged  financial 
support  for  their  building  and  main- 
tenance to  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Free 
Hospitals   for   Poor  Consumptives. 
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The  announcement  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  many  who  have  sym- 
pathized with  Dr.  Flick^s  efforts. 
The  first  of  the  clinics  for  the  treat- 
ment of  incipient  cases  will  be  es- 
tablished in  a  district  inhabited  by 
Italians,  Hebrews,  and  negroes. 
Mr.  Phipps  became  interested  in  the 
free  clinic  plan  after  a  visit  to  the 
hospital  at  White  Haven,  Pa., 
where  poor  consumptives  are  treat- 
ed free  of  charge.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  Dr.  Flick  when  he 
walked  into  the  latter's  office  and 
volunteered  assistance.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose to  finally  establish  more  than 
one  clinic,  and  support  is  expected 
from  wealthy  Philadelphians  to  sup- 
plement the  gift  of  Mr.  Phipps.  A 
hospital  system  for  the  care  of  ad- 
vanced .patients  will  be  maintained 
in  the  city.  Those  who  are  physi- 
cally able  will  be  sent  to  White 
Haven.  The  improvements  contem- 
plated there  will  enable  thie  society 
to  increase  its  capacity  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  patients.  The  cost 
of  the  clinic  will  be  about  $400  an- 
nually, and  the  first  cost  about  $6,- 
000.  "Mr.  Phipps  has  generously 
come  to  the  aid  of  our  Society  at  a 
very  opportune  time,"  says  Dr.  Flick 
in  a  letter  to  Charities.  "We  were 
,  struggling  along  under  our  burden, 
very  much  discouraged.  With  the 
assistance  given  us,  the  prospects 
look  much  brighter." 

Work  of     In  the  report  of  the  ex- 

NfbrSw     ecutive  committee  of  the 

Cbarititt.    United  Hebrew  Charities 

of  New  York  City,  presented  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting,  there  was  a 
review  of  the  work  done  by  that 
organization  during  the  last  half 
year  looking  toward  the  prevention 
of  consumption.  "  The  Medical 
Committee,   through    its    sub-com- 


mittee on  tuberculosis,"  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  "has  given 
consideration  in  the  last  six  months 
to  the  study  of  our  tuberculous  ap- 
plicants, with  special  reference  to 
consumptives  who  are  waiting  for 
admission  to  sanatoria  or  whose 
cases  are  not  suitable  for  sanatorium 
treatment,  or  where  peculiar  condi- 
tions prevent  the  removal  of  the 
consumptive  from  his  home.  The 
object  of  this  undertaking  was  to 
improve  the  sanitary  surroundings 
of  the  consumptive;  to  teach  him 
the  means  of  preventing  infection; 
to  give  ample  relief,  particularly 
nourishment,  and  to  provide  a  suit- 
able means  of  livelihood  for  im- 
proved  cases.  To  accomplish  this,, 
the  committee  placed  the  work  in 
charge  of  a  speciad  agent,  who  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
consumptives,  and*  instructed  them 
regarding  the  disposal  of  sputum, 
cleanliness  of  person  and  home, 
proper  diet  and  exercise,  together 
with  other  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  No  effort  was 
spared  to  secure  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice, and  where  sanatorium  treat- 
ment  or  change  of  climate  was  indi- 
cated by  the  medical  examination, 
the  agent's  efforts  were  directed  to 
influencing  the  patient  to  undergo 
the  treatment  required.  Where  this 
was  not  possible,  treatment  was 
given  in  the  home. 

"For  a  number  of  patients  who 
improved  under  our  care,  positions 
were  found  as  ticket-choppers, 
watchmen,  farm  hands,  and  other 
outdoor  workers.  Of  pronouncec^ 
interest  in  determining  the  value  of 
this  undertaking  is  the  statement  of 
our  physician  that  many  of  the  tu- 
l)ercul()us  applicants  sent  to  him  are 
most  eager  to  learn  the  means  of 
preventing  infection  of  other  mem- 
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bers  of  their  families.  That  this  ts^ 
directly  traceable  to  the  instruction 
which  is  given  to  these  patients  in 
their  homes  is  beyond  doubt." 


•  .• 


The  first'  of  ^tbe  Assembly  Hall 
series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in 
New  York  City  tmder  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  will  be  given  Monday, 
November  lo,  at  8  p.  m.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  first  lecture  is  "Germs 
of  Consumption,  What  They  Are 
and  What  They  Do,"  and  the  lec- 
turer will  be  Dr.  J.  H.  Huddleston. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  the  public  to  be  present  at  the 
Assembly  Hall,  United  Charities 
Building,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street. 

Contracts  amounting  to  between 
$6o,QOO  and  $70,000  have  been 
awarded  for  the*  construction  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives. 

NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

A     deplocable     condition  -  of 
?2]|SJ      things  has  been  revealed  at  the 
uSSSSi.      Howard  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Brooklyn,  as  a  result  of 
investigations    carried    bn    by    Dr.    D.    C. 
Potter,     Chief     Examiner     of     Accounts 
of  Institutions  in  the  office  of  Controller 
Grout.    The  Asylum  was  founded  in  1868 
to  care  for  colored  orphans,  and  the.  He  v. 
William    F.    Johnson    had    been    superin- 
tendent pracptically  from  that  date  until  the 
recent  acceptance  of  his  resignation.    Some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  at  the 
l)boks  of  the  institution,  which  were  in  the 
liands  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Johnson  who  is  hifti-. 
self  over  eighty  years  of  age  and  has  hither- 
to had  the  confidence  of  those  interested  in 
the  institution.     It  was  found    that    nine 
members  of  the  family  were  employed  in 
the  institution,  private  supplies  were  pur- 
chased   on    the    Asylum's    credit,    in    cost 
sometimes  exceeding  those  bought  for  the 
latter,  the  accounts  were  jumbled,  mislead- 
ing an(]  inadequate,  and  funds  of  ward&  of 
he    institution    were    placed    in    savings 
anks   in   the   name  of  some  Johnson   as 


trustee  and  amounts  '  withdrawn.  It  is 
charged  that  young  girls,  were  subjected 
to  shocking  indignities  by  a  man  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  their  statements 
have  been  .submitted  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney of  Kings  County.  The .  incident  em- 
phasizes the  value  of.  such  a  bureau  of  in- 
vestigation of  private  charitable  institutions 
in  the  office  of  the  Controller. 

mm 

Sharp  wits,  chisels,  and  pieces 

Won « Brief   of   iron   bars   stolen  from  the 

frMtfom.     ^workshop,    and    one    of    the 

cleverest  bits  of  strategem  ever 
attempted  in  a  boys'  institution,  won  a 
Way  Out  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 
Sunday  for  forty-two  of  the  young  inmates. 
A  large  number  of  the  boys  were  exercis- 
ing in  the  enclosed  yard  when  half  of  them 
were  marched  to  the  wash-room  to  prepare 
for  three  o'clock  service  in  the  chapel,  leav- 
ing one  attendant  in  charge  of  the  remain- 
der. A  boy  made  a  feint  at  climbing  the 
wall.  While  the  attendant  pursued  him  a 
party  of  boys,  partially  hidden  by  shrub- 
bery, went  to  work  at  an  old  wooden  gate 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  They  escaped. 
The  chase  was  exciting  and  a  share  of 
the  boys  were  returned  to  the  institution. 
Once  housed  on  the  new  site  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  with  larger  room  and  freedom  for 
the  boys,  the  incitement  for  such  a  general 
'^delivery"  .will  not  be  present. 


A  reorganization  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  known  as  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  is  being  effected  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  passed  some  time  ago  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Under  the  new  regime 
Dr.  George  Taylor  Stewart  will  devote  a 
large  share  of  his  time  as  superintendent 
of  the  department  to  departmental  admin- 
istration, while  the  management  of  Belle- 
vue will  be  in  the  hands  of  Michael  J. 
Richard,  so  long  deputy  at  that  institution. 
Effective  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  • 
different  hospitals  will  be  strengthened  it  is 
thought  by  the  change. 

* 
After  bearing  the  reputation  for  years 
of  having  the  worst  poorhouse  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin — the  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  had  pronounced  the 
building  unfit  for  use — ^the  city  of  Kenosha 
is  setting  about  redeeming  •  itself.  The 
common  council  has  taken  an  option  on 
forty  acres  of  land  with  first-class  build- 
ings, which  may  be  bought  for  $5,000.  At 
present  the  city  is  paying  about  $6,000 
a  year  for  its  dependents  and  a  considerable 
saving  is  anticipated  in  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. There  are  at  present  six  in- 
mates in  the  poorhouse,  forty-seven  per- 
sons are  on  the  rolls  of  the  poormaster  as 
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receiving  full*  or  partial  support,  and  Ike 
city  is  paying  an  average  of  $5  a  month 
rent  lor  twelve  families.  It  is  planned  to 
make  such  use  of  the  farm,  which  is  near 
the  city,  as  will  enable  them  to  assist  iii 
supporting  themselves. 

An  arrangement  ha&  been  effected  be- 
tween  the  Commercial.  Club  of  Minneapolis 
and  the  Associated  Charities,  by  which  the 
character  of  all  pleas  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  charitable  purposes  may  be  inves- 
tigated. This  investigation  the  Associated 
Charities  will  carry  on«  and  it  is  one  ol 
the  lines  of  work  which  bear  evidence  of 
the  energetic  administration  which  may  be 
expected  in  that  city  with  the  advent  of 
James  F.  Jack.son  as  secretary.  The  Public 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club 
declares  that,  through  its  eighteen  years 
of  work,  the  Associated  Charities  of  Min- 
neapolis has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
public 

According  to  a  new  regulation,  which 
went  into  effect  the  first  of  last  month, 
the  ambulances  of  the  New  York  public, 
hospitals  are  in  charge  of  the  senior  sur- 
geons of  the  interne  staff,  instead  of  the 
juniors,  as  heretofore.  This  means  that 
the  ambulance  surgeons  will  have  had  six 
months'  experience  in  the  hospital  wards 
before  having  thrust  -upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  all  manner  of 
accident  cases.  Private  hospitals  having 
ambulance  service  may  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  city  institutions.  The  regula- 
tion seems  likely  to  put  an  end  to  such  in- 
excusable mistakes  as  have  left  injured 
men  to  die  in  police-station  cells. 

The  whole  subject  of  substitutes  for  coal 
was  gone  over  early  in  October  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  agents  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Boston.  One  suggestion  brought 
out  at  that  time  seems  of  special  interest. 
It  was  stated  that  bakers  were  willing  to 
bake  beans  and  bread  (nothing  less  in  Bos- 
ton) or  do  other  cooking  for  needy  people, 
at  very  moderate  prices — ^three  loaves  of 
bread  for  dve  cents  and  a  pot  of  beans  for 
the  same  sum.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
induce  poor  people  who  are  buying  all  sorts 
of  baked  stuffs  to  prepare  their  food  them- 
selves and  get  it  cooked  in  this  way. 

Booker  T.  Washington  made  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Arm- 
strong Manual  Training  School  in  Washing- 
ton, October  24.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 


tl^  District .  of  Columbia. .  emphasized  the 
need  of  the  training  of  the  hand,  and  Mt^. 
Washington  affirm^  that  it  is  important 
that  public  ^schools  produce  more  workers^ 
and  fewer  talkers.  .  The  <x€neral  Armi- 
strong  Manual  Trainixig  School  is  to  be 
to  the  colored  children  of  the  District  what 
the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  is  to 
the  white  children.  Both  buildings  were 
completed  this.  year. 

The  Crosbyside  Hotel  property  on  Lake 
George  lias  been  bought  and  stands  in  th^ 
name  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  of  New  Yoirlc. 
The  property  will  be  furnished  as  a  summer 
resort  tor  working  g^rls.  As  yet  none  of' 
the  details  have  been  determined,,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  purchasers 
to  adjust  the  prices  so  that  a  vacation  isit 
the  lakeside  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  could  not  hitherto  afford  stidi 
an  outing.  It  is  possible  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  may  be  utiliz^  next' 
summer  for  the  use  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  -of  the  Diocese  of  Albany. 


The  new  Home  for  the  Friendless  will  be 
dedicated  to-day  at  Wpodycrest  Ayenue 
arid  i6tst  Street,  New  York  City.  For  sixty- 
eig^  years  the  American  Female  Guardian 
Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless  has 
carried  on  its  work  by  women  for  womei^- 
and  children  in  a  home  on  Twenty-ninth 
Street  and  in  industrial  schools  in  the  tene*- 
ment  districts  of  the  city.  Between  6,000 
and  7,000  have  been  tat^ght  in  the  schools 
each  year.  The  majority  of  the  rooms  in 
the  new  building  have  been  furnished  by 
gifts  made  for  that  special  purpose, — the 
chapel,  the  gymnasium,  solarium,  five  dor- 
mitories»  etc. 

The  Kentucky  Children's  Home  Society 
has  recently  purchased  property  on  Von' 
Borries  Avenue — sl  residence'  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  streets  of  Louisville — ^which 
is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  receiving  home 
for  children.  The  house  contains  fourteen 
large  rooms.  The  home  has  accommoda- 
tions for  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  chil- 
dren, which  will  be  more  than  is  needed, 
as  children  from  the  receiving  homes  are 
constantly  being  placed  in  families.  The 
property  originally  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $16,000,  but  was  sold  to  the 

Society  for  $(5,750. 

e  e 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities 
of  New  York  City  has  discovered  a  new 
charge  to  bring  against  a  delinquent  em- 
ployee in  his  department;  one  which,  as 
soon  as  formulated,  commends  itself  on* 
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qualifiedly  as  conspicuously  appropriate 
when  the  facts  can  be  proved.  The  charge 
is  that  of  making  superficial,  perfunctory, 
and  incomplete  investigation;  failing  to 
ascertain  material  facts  which  could  have 
been  and  should  have  been  obtained;  and 
submitting  inaccurate  and  misleading  re-  . 
ports. 

m 

The  Kansas  Association  of  Charities  and 
G)rrection  and  the  Kansas  Society  for  the' 
Friendless  will  hold  a  joint  annual  conven- 
tion at  Lawrence,  November  19-21.  At  the 
opening  session  Joseph  P.  Byers,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction,  will  deliver  an  address. 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago,  and 
Judge  T.  M.  Carver,  president  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Friendless,  are  the'  other* 
speakers. 

* 
Joseph  P.  Byers  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  ^ 
for  Young  Men  at  Jeffersonyille.  The  in- 
stitution to  which  Mr.  Byers  goes  is  a 
young  and  growing  one  in  the  state,  and 
is  yearly  receiving  greater  favor  from  the 
public  and  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Byers  will 
retain  the  general  secretaryship  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion for  the  present. 

* 
The  Associated  Charities  of  Wyandotte 
County,  has  been  organized  at  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  It  will  combine  the  charity  organ- 
ization idea  with  that  of  emergent  relief. 
Active  work  was  to  have  begun  November 
1.  Miss  Edith  M.  Shortt  for  a  year  and 
a  half  head- worker  in  the  Mattie  Rhodes 
Settlement  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  former- 
ly of  St.  Paul,  has  been  secured  as  general 
secretary. 

m 
Mr.  William  H.  Mathews,  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  head-worker  of  Kings- 
ley  House,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Mathews 
is  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
Union  Seminary,  and  has  taken  several 
post-graduate  courses  in  sociology  at  Col- 
umbia LIniversity.  Mrs.  Mathews  is  a 
graduate  nurse,  and  accompanies  her  hus- 
band. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  San  Jose,  Cal., 
declared  the  city  receiving  hospital  inade- 
quate, unsanitary,  and  entirely  unfit  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  A  movement  has 
been  started  to  provide  a  suitable  one. 

•  * 

Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis  has  written  Chari- 
ties that  in  the  statement  given  out  in  re- 
gard to  substitutes  for  coal,  the  prices  for 


oil  stoves  were  set  too  high.  "A  man  in 
my  employ,"  she  says,  "has  just  purchased 
for  $1.25  what  is  known  as  a  *two  burner,' 
each  burner  of  which  consists  of  two  wicks. 
The  man  ^nd  his  wife  are  delighted  with 
it." 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls 
was  opened  in  New  York  City  November  3. 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  Mary  Schendc 
Woolman,  director  of  the  school  and  head 
of  the  domestic  art  department  in  Teachers* 
College,  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  most 
earnest  effort  to  elevate  the  unskilled  girl 
worker  in  Greater  New  York. 

• 

Under  the  act  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  1901,  a  Juvenile  Court  for 
Allegheny  County  has  been  established  in 
Pittsburg.  A  separate  room  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Judges  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
and  Judge  E.  H.  Stowe  will  preside.  The 
first  term  of  the  Juvenile  Court  began  this 
week. 


The  subjects  decided  upon  for  discussion 
at  the  coming  Virginia  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  are  "Feeble-minded 
Children,"  "County  Poorhouses,"  and 
"Juvenile  Courts."  The  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Richmond,  February  10-12. 


Another  addition  to  the  Protestant  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Berdun,  Canada,  has 
been  opened.  Twelve  years  ago  the  insti- 
tution had  only  139  patients  and  30  em- 
ployees. Now  there  are  425  men  and 
women  patients  alone  in  residence. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to 
organize  the  work  of  the  Children's  Home 
Societies  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Articles 
of  incorporation  have  been  applied  for  and 
the  various  churches  of  Jacksonville  have 
been  interested  in  the  project. . 


The  new  Pacific  Hospital  was  recently 
thrown  open  to  the  public  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  building  is  handsomely  equipped 
throughout,  with  its  seventy-five  rooms,  its 
modern  operating-room,  and  its  lecture 
room  for  nurses. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shows  that  the  number  of  children  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Board '  during 
the  past  year  was  greater  than  in  any  year 
previous. 


FIFTH  IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 

CORRECTION. 

PROMINENCE  GIVEN  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TUK  CHILD  AS  LABORER  AND  AS  OFFENDER. 


The  Fifth  Iowa  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  met 
October  30  and  3 1  in  Iowa  City.  Its 
"sessions  were  devoted  first  to  the 
general  problem  of  chai-ities  in  the 
state  of  Iowa,  and  second,  to  the 
more  especial  consideration  of  child 
labor,  the  child  criminal,  juvenile 
courts,  and  the  reformatory. 

The  president's  address,  by  Prof. 
Isaac  A.  Loos  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, urged  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing a  large  constituency  for  the  Con- 
ference by  identifyiog,  through  paid 
memberships,  those  interested  in  re- 
lief and  reformatory  work  through- 
out the  state.  His  recommendation 
that  a  standing  committee  on  mem- 
bership be  established  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  was  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 

A  special  report  by  Samuel  K* 
Stevenson,  superintendent  of  the 
public  sdiools  of  Iowa  City,  showed 
that  but  fourteen  of  Iowa's  cities 
and  towns  maintain  any  form  of 
charity  orgai!ization.  Papers  on  the 
work  of  the  associated  charities  of 
their  cities  were  presented  by  Dr. 
E.  L.  Stevens  of  Des  Moines  and 
Elmer  A.  Park  of  Keokuk. .  Chair- 
man John  Cownie  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Penal  and 
Charitable  Institutions  made  report 
of  progress,  dwelling  especially  on 
the  recent  success  of  the  industrial 
school  for  girls  at  Mitchell ville, 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  an  il- 
lustration of  what  an  industrial 
school  should  not  be.  Dr.  Anne 
Burnett  of  Mount  Pleasant  read  a 
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paper  on  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  public  hospital. 

Prominence  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  child  in  a  series  of 
papers:  "The  Child  Labor  Problem 
in  Iowa,"  by  Edward  M.  Neally  of 
Burlington;  "The  Social  Waste  of 
Child  Labor,"  by  Dr.  Margaret  D. 
Schaflfner  of  the  University  of 
Iowa;  "The  Juvenile  Offender,"  by 
George  L.  Cady,  also  of  the  Uni-* 
versity;  "The  Industrial  School," 
by  Superintendent  B.  J.  Miles  of 
Eldora;  "The  George  Junior  Re- 
public," by  Prof.  B.  E.  Sheppard  of 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  and 
"The  Reformatory,"  by  J.  Percival 
Huggett  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
A  paper  on  "Juvenile  Courts,"  by 
Police  Judge  L.  G.  Silvari  of  Des 
Moines  was  omitted  because  of  his 
inability  to  be  present.  A  day  atid  a 
half  was  allowed  for  these  subjects 
and  mudh  interest. was  manifested: 
The  conference  closed  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  indeterminate  sentence; 
led  by  Judge  Gifford  A.  Robinson,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, who' served  for  twelve  years  On 
the  supreme  bench  of  Iowa,  and 
Judge  Emlin  McClain,  a  present 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  Senator  Emmers  of  Atlantic, 
who  had  charge  of  bills  in  the  past 
two  legislatures  for  converting  the 
penitentiary  at  Anamosa  into  a  re- 
formatory, leaving  the  penitentiary, 
at  Fort  Madison  for  the  older  crimi- 
nals and  recidivists,  gave  a  history 
of  the  difficulties  and  obstruction 
with  which  the  measures  had  met. 
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Discussion  and  opposition  has  re- 
sulted in  improving  the  pending  bill, 
^hich  will  probably  become  a  law  iti 
the  near  future. 

The    Conference    passed  -  resolu- 
tions of  regret  and  appreciation  of 


the  services  of  Miss  Charlotta  Goff, 
the  general  secretstry  of  the  Con- 
ferenpce  since  its  organization,  who 
has  recently  take  up  work  with  the 
A^sdciated  Charities  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  CHILD. 

DISCUSSED  AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW   YORK  STATE  ASSEMBLY  OF  MOTHERS* 


The  training  of  the  child  was 
taken  up  in  many  aspects,  and  dis- 
cussed from  many  points  of  view, 
at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  of  Moth- 
ers, in  session  in  New  York  City 
last  week.  The  object  of  the  As* 
sembly,  as  set  forth  by  its  members, 
is  to  bring  teachers  and  parents  into 
closer  relations  on  questions  of 
home  and  school  which  affect  the 
best  interest  of  the  child.  The 
speakers  included  educators,  physi- 
cians, settlement  workers,  school 
inspectors  j  and  others  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  prob-* 
lems  involved;  but,  above  all, 
mothers. 

"The  mother  is  the  center  of  the 
home,  influence,"  Charles  R.   Skin- 
ner, state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  ' 
his  address.    "Schools  will  never  be 
much  better  than  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come,  and  you 
may  have  the  best  of  telichers,  but . 
unless  school  and   home  touch  el- 
bows the  gulf  between  the  two  will . 
be  as  wide  as  ever.      Our  school 
buildings     are     better     than     thiey ' 
were,  yet  thousands  of  children  are 
being  educated  under  the  most  mis- 
erable conditions  as  to  books,  aes- 
thetic   and    sanitary    surroundings.- 
Such  children  will  surely  drift  to  the 
unclean.      I  call  upon  the  teachers 
to  get  us  out  of  this  rut  of  uncleanli- 


ness.  The  destiny  of  the  republic 
is  bound  up  in  the  school  and  the 
home." 

Miss  Jennie  B.  Merrill,  director 
of  kindergartens  in  Manhattan  tod 
the  Bronx,  spoke  of  mothers'  meet- 
ings in  schools  and  kindergartens, 
and  Mrs.  Matthews,  head-worker  of 
the  White  Rose  Settlement,  spoke  of 
similar  meetings  in  settlement  work. 
"Kindergartners,"  said  Miss  Merrill, 
"learn  more  from  mothers  than  they 
can  teach  them.  Mothers'  clubs, 
and,  in  a  sense,  public  school  even- 
ing lectures  and  vacation  schools, 
are  an  outcome  of  the  general  move- 
ment toward  bringing  the  work  of 
the  public  school  into  the  home  life 
of  the  pupil." 

In  describing  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Jarrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Associate*  Aliminae  of 
the  Normal  College,  described  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  value  of  such  inspection 
to  the  schools.  While  this  inspec- 
tion aims  at  the  exclusion  of  con- 
tagious diseases  from  the  build- 
ings, it  has  quite  as  important  a 
work  in  discovering  the  thousands 
of  children  suffering  with  hereditary 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,- and 
nose,  who  now  pass  handicapped 
from  grade  to  grade,  when  often  a 
trifling  course  of  treatment  would 
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cure  them.  The  teeth  of  the  chil- 
dren need  especial  care.  -  In  the 
lower  East  Side  schools  the  mouths 
of  many  children  are  caves  of  rot- 
tenness and  filth.  At.  the  same  tim^ 
there  should  be  search  for  mental 
defects.  To  put  a  mentally  feeble 
or  defective  child  in  a  class  with 
normal  pupils  is  a  grave  fault 
Many  such  children  who  are  now 
nagged  out  of  school  might,  if  they 
could  take  a  slower  road,  eventually 
catch  up.  The  segregation  of 
feeble-minded  children  must*  not, 
however^  be  allowed  to  bring  with 
it  a  stigma. 

The  training  of  mothers,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  spiritually,  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  second  day's  sessions, 
and  the  last  day  was  given  up  to 
similar  discussion  of  the  child, 
"Let  your  child  be  well  born,  in  the 
vital  sense,  which,  after  all— or, 
rather,  before  all — is  the  physical," 
said  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,: director 
of  physical  education  at  the  Teach- 
ers' College.  "The  small  boy's  boast 
of  'feel  my  muscle'  is  a  good  one  to. 


encourage)"  the  speaker  urged,  "and 
a  an  .appeal  to  a  girl's  vanity  will 
result  in  squaring  her  shoulders,  ele- 
vating her  chest,  and  clearing  her 
cottiplexion,  by  all  means  make  that 
appeal.  A  hollow-chested  child  may 
not  be  a  coward  to  begin  with,  but 
the  odds  are  that  he  will  never  de- 
velop robust  moral  qualities,  or  the 
self-confidence  that  i)egets  success  in 
such  a  world  as  this." 

That  good  motor  habits  should  be 
inculcated  in  the  child  was  a 
point  emphasized  by  Dr.  Eliza  M. 
Mosher,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Whatever  its  peculiar 
mental  or  moral  weakness,  this  can 
be-. to  a  large  extent  counteracted, 
even  eradicated,  by  supplying  the 
plays  and  exercises  which  require  a 
muscular  activity  opposite  to  that 
incited  by  inherited  evils. 

The  social  waste  of  child  labor 
was  discussed  by  Robert  Hunter  of 
the  University  Settlement,  and  the 
care  of  dependent  children  by 
Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities. 


SIXTH  CONGRESS  ABOUT  BOYS. 

THE  A.GKNC1ES  AND  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE  BOY  WORKMAN  OF  AMERICA. 


"The  Men  of  To-morrow"  is  the 
name  used  for  the  Congress  About 
Boys  conducted  by  the  General  Al- 
liance of  Workers  with  Boys,  and 
at  its  sixth  annual  session,  which 
has  been  held  this  week  in  New. 
York  City,  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  was  borne  in  upon  those  who 
listened  to  the  stirring  discussions. 

Six  years  ago  such  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Pawtucket  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Rev.  William 
Byron  Forbush  of  the  Winthrop 
Church,  Boston,  who  .  then  saw 
an  opportunity  in  effecting  an 
organization    of    woricers     among 


boys,  which  should  include  those 
identified  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  with  church 
dubs,  with  the  "group"  clubs  of  the 
social  settlements,  and  with  "mass" 
clubs,  such  .as  are  to  be  found  with 
membership  reaching  up  into  the 
thousands  in  Fall  River,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  certain 
other  of  the  cities.  At  other  meet- 
ings the  organization  became  more 
general,  and  now,  though  loosely 
knit,  it  has  for  three  years  shown 
rare  vigor  in  its  annual  conferences. 
"The  Working  Boy"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  New  York  Conference, 
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and  the  sessions  opened  Wednesday 
eveninjf  with  Mornay  Williams, 
president  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  in  the  chair.  In  his  annual 
address  as  president,  Dr.  Forbush 
gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
''godfather'*  as  illustrative  of  the 
common  work  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference.  "We  have  come  to 
an  era,"  he  said  in  part,  "which  is 
beginning  to  recognize  that  the  hope 
for  humanity's  future  is  in  the 
cradle.  Around  the  parents  of 
every  young  child  in  the  temple  of 
humanity  stand  representatives  not 
only  of  the  church,  but  of  law,  phil- 
anthropy, and  state,  inquiring  who 
will  stand  sponsor  for  this  babe  tlx^t 
it  shall  receive  adequate  training  for 
life  and  shall  be  a  help  and  not  an 
injury  to  the  race. 

"A  godfather  is  any  person  vi^ho 
assists  the  parents  in  the  nurture  of 
the  child.  There  are  those,  first, 
who  assume  the  care  of  the  child  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  home. 
Among  these  are  orphan  asylums, 
industrial  and  farm  schools,  re- 
formatories. In  the  second  class 
come  those  who  supplement  the 
home — school  teachers,  settlement 
workers,  playmasters.  Behind  these 
are  the  disciples  of  child  study. 

"It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
science  of  child  study  has  floated 
more '  fads  than  any  other  intellec- 
tual movement  since  the  days  of 
transcendentalism.  Of  course,  the 
child  study  faddist  finds  fattening 
ground  in  work  for  boys.  The  new 
psychology  is  revolutionizing  the 
methods  of  child  nurture,  but  Rus- 
kin  once  said  that  *true  philosophy 
must  always  begin  with  the  love  and 
not  the  dissection  of  your  fellow- 
men,'  and  anv  effort  with  bovs  that 
does  not  so  begin  is  apt  to  prove  a 
sort   of   moral   vivisection.      Senti- 


mentalists I  usually  meet  in  women's 
clubs.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to 
remind  some  people  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  godparent  and 
a  granddaddy  and  that  little  Rollo- 
is  not  the  type  by  which  we  are  tc^ 
measure  normal  American  boyhood 
to-day. 

"Two  foes  of  the  genuine  worker 
with  boys  have  to  be  met.  One  is 
the  corrupter  of  morals;  the  other^ 
the  amateur  in  philanthropy  who 
takes  a  season's  interest  in  a  group 
of  boys  and  then  carelessly  throws 
away  the  priceless  opportunity  of 
their  awakened  effort  and  confi- 
dence. He  is  a  winsome  but  mis- 
chievous Pied  Piper  who  fiddles 
young  lives  into  his  train  and  then 
leads  them  no  whither." 

Dr.  Forbush  indicated  three 
points  deserving  special  emphasis  at 
present — the  importance  of  the 
physical  basis  in  the  life  of  dawn- 
ing social  and  moral  manhood,  of 
outdoor  instrumentalities  (the  fam- 
ily camp,  rather  than  the  boys'  camp, 
is  the  social  ideal),  and  of  the  move- 
n^nt  toward  the  municipalization 
of  social  .agencies  for  childhood. 
"Such  is  our  work  and  our  place  in 
the  community,"  said  he.  "It  is  a 
work  edticative  but  not  scholastic, 
social  but  not  political,  parental  and 
priestly  but  not  sacerdotal.  It  is,  on 
the  .whole,  you  will  agree,  the  best 
kind  of  work  in  the  world." 

Thursday  morning  was  .  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  agencies  for 
the  working  boy's  help,  with  George 
W.  Ehler,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Boy's  Work  Conference,  presiding. 
The  papers  were  by  the  Rev.  Father 
T.  .L.  Kinkead,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of 
St.  Joseph's- Home,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. : 
by  Secretary  Max  Mitchell,  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities, 
Boston,    on    the    Bovs'    Industrial 
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League ;  by  Dr.  Winthrop  T.  Talbot, 
-director  of  Camp  Asquam,  Holder- . 
ness,  N.  H.,  on  physical  abnormali- 
ties of  boys,  and  by  Dr.  Elias  G. 
Brown  of  New  York  on  "The  De- 
velopment of  Character  in  Boy- 
hood." 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  ses«- 
5ion  was  "The  Conditions  of  the 
Working  Boy's  Life." 

"The  Boy  Laborer  and  What  He 
Means  to  Society,"  was  the  subject 
of  the  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of 
Providence,  and  "Our  Little  Street 
Merchants"  that  of  Mrs.  Emily  E. 
Williamson  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Spencer  told  of  a  recipe  for 
sermon-making  given  by  a  colored 
preacher  and  followed  it  as  her 
"text,"  which  was  that  there  should 
be  no  boy  laborers  at  all — no  wage- 
earning  children  in  our  industrial 
order.  Societies  which  meet  to  con- 
sider meliorative  agencies  to  be  ap- 
plied to  bad  conditions  should  try  to 
devise  measures  to  abolish  the  bad 
conditions  which  need  amelioration. 
The  special  demands  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  which  "counts  in"  all 
its  elements  makes  it  socially  dan- 
gerous to  leave  a  child  without  de- 
velopment such  as  this  purely  edu- 
cational use  of  life's  early  years 
can  give.  The  standards  of  the  mul- 
titude rule  not  only  in  the  market- 
place but  in  literature  and  all  higher 
activities;  hence  democracy  requires 
universal  elevation,  and  it  means 
stagnation  or  retrograde  movement 
to  society  when  anv  number  of  chil- 
dren  are  used  as  workers  before  they 
have  learned  how  to  be  men  and 
women.  Mrs.  Spencer  pleaded  for 
a  concerted  effort  by  all  agencies  for 
social  elevation  to  protect  "  every 
child  in  its  educational  rights. 

"I   wonder   if  the  police   in   our 


cities  are  not  too  apt  to  apply  'move 
on*  too  zealously,"  said  Mrs.  Will- 
iamson, who  made  a  plea  for  the  use 
of  parks  and  fountains — for  ball 
play  and  a  chance  to  *let  off  steam' 
— in  the  moments  of  leisure  of  the 
little  street  merchant.  She  told  of 
the  latitude  left  them  in  England, 
and  concluded: 

"The  chief  of  police  in  a  large 
city  near-by  recently  told  me  that 
very  seldom  were  they  called  upon 
to  arrest  newsboys.  So  much  is 
said  of  the  delinquent  boy  and  of 
the  'gang'  that  the  ordinary  ob* 
server  -hardly  realizes  the  presence 
in  our  midst  of  an  army  of  little 
merchants  whose  business  career  is 
above  reproach.  Take  for  example 
the  newsboy  eager  to  sell,  crying  the 
news  in  an  intelligent  •way  and  mak- 
ing change  properly,  and  the  mes- 
senger boy  working  early  and  late 
with  intelligence  enough  to  make 
few  mistakes,  although  called  upon 
to  perform  difficult  errands.  These 
boys  have  no  labor  organization  to 
protect  them,  but  must  fight  their 
own  battles.  It  has  been  my  wish 
to  present  to  you  the  bright  and 
hopeful  side  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  little  street  merchant, 
and  to  make  a  plea  for  his  recogni- 
tion as  an  element  of  good  in  our 
cities.  Let  us  stand  with  him  in  his 
cities." 

Needs  and  Opportunities  of  the 
Southern  boy  were  told  by  Col. 
Charles  E.  Vawter,  president  of 
Miller  School,  Albemarle,  Va. 

In  the  evening  papers  were  given 
on  the  organizing  instinct  of  boys 
by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  principal  of 
Pratt  Institute  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, and  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  working  boy,  by  Dr. 
Nathan  Oppenheim  of  New  York, 
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TREVANION  G.  COOK, 


It  was  my  good  fortune  the  past 
summer  to  be  engaged,  in  the  work 
upon  one  of  the  Public  School  Ropf 
Gardens  located  on  the  lower  East 
Side.  That  there  was  a  humorous 
side  to  the  work,  is  illustrated  by  a 
few  incidents  I  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
late showing  the  shrewd  wit  pos- 
sesised  by  the  children  of  the  slums. 

.  The  evening  the  roof  garden  was 
opened  an  ancient-looking  gentle- 
man pf  Hebrew  origin  came  to  me 
in  a  confidential  manner  and  said : 
"M'eester,  have  you  objectshuns  to 
my  boy  Izzy  selling  candy  on  the 
roof?"  Needless  to  say  what  my 
answer,  was. 

Noticing  negligence  in  the  matter 
of  bathing,  we  tried  to  instil  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  a  realization 
that  they  must  come  to  the  roof 
with  faces  and  hands  clean  and 
clothed  as  neatly  as  possible.  A  few 
evenings  later,  a  little  chap  came  up, 
dressed  rather  neatly,  and  with 
hands  and  face  remarkably  clekii 
for  that  section;  but  he  had  no 
shoes  and  stockings  and  his  feet  and 
legs  were  decidedly  soiled"  I  said 
to  him,  *Xook  here,  my  boy,  didn^t 
we  tell  you  to  come  to  the  roof 
dressed  as  neatly  as  you  possibly 
could,  and  above  all  to  have  your 
face  and  hands  clean. 

'Yes,  sir;  afid  they  are  clean." 
'Yes;  but  look  at  .your  feet." 
In  a  bland  and  childlike  manner 
came  the  reply,  "Yes,  M'eester,  but 
you  said  nothings  about  washing 
our  feet."  The  boy  was  excused  as 
you  may  be  sure  after  that  remark 
and  allowed  to  remain.  He  no 
doubt  will,  at  some  future -time,  be- 
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come  a  good  business  man.     He  is 
a  born  diplomat. 

We  were  occasionally  honored 
with  visits  from  the  Bowery  ele- 
ment, although  they  never  gave  us 
trouble  ih  any  way.  A  youth  of  the 
**Ghuck  Connors"  t)rpe  came  up  to 
me  one  evening. 

**S'oy  dere  Boss,"  he  remarked, 
''get  wise  to  de  band,  and  have  dem 
play  a  waltz  next,  will  you  ?  Get  dem 
to  pipe  off  *A  Sunday  Afternoon.'  " 

His  reason  for  wanting  a  waltz 
played  was,  "Dat  I  wants  a  speel 
wid  me  Toidy  fren,  see?"  On  be- 
ing informed  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  place  he  quietly  sat  down 
and  became  an  interested  spectator 
while  the  little  ones  danced  and 
sang. 

An  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  children  of  Roof  Garden  No. 
^cJ,"  which  was  a  great  success.  Dur- 
ing one  of  the  rehearsals,  one  erf  the 
boys  who  was  impersonating  a  brig- 
and chief  did  not  respond  when  his 
cue  was  given.  An  explanation  of 
his  non-appearance  given  in  his  own 
words  was,  "Oh !  Mr.  Lester,  I  can't 
go  on  and  sing.  I  got  no  stabber." 
(He  had  lost  the  dagger  used  in  the 
act.)  . 

The  evening  that  Mayor  Low  and 
Superintendent  Maxwell  visited  the 
roof  was  one  to  be  remembered. 
Some  of  the  remarks  overheard 
were  in  this  strain : 

One  little  chap  to  his  friend, 
"Say,  Max,  who's  dem  chaps?" 

Max  replies  in  a  surprised  tone, 
"Gee!  don  you  know  dem  guys? 
Why  dat  short  one,  dat's  Dewey. 
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De'  tall  fellor  wid  him,  dats  our 
President  Teddy  Roos'fclt" 

Little  Abe  Cohen  standing  by 
listens  to  the  conversation  with  a 
look  of  scorn  upon  his  face  and 
finally  blurts  out,  "Well  de  ig- 
norance of  youse  kids  makes  me 
tired.  Where  dt>  youse  live  any- 
way. And  both  of  youse  goin'  to 
school  at  dat  and  don't  know  dem 
gents.  Why  dats  Mayor  Low  wat 
Owns  City  Hall  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
of  de  board  of  eddication.  Dere  de 
men  wat  give  us  dese  roof  gardens. 
And  dere  all  right  at  dat.  Let's  giv 
dem  tree  times  tree  and  a  tiger." 

Aiid  it  is  given  with  a  will.     . 

The  children  of  Roof  Garden  No. 
42  were  taken  upon  an  outing  to 
Bronx  Park  in  charge  of  the  di- 
rector. In  going  through  the  Zoo, 
everyone  was  busily  engaged  in  ad- 
miring the  animals  when  a  blast 
was  suddenly  set  off  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  An  excited  little 
chap  rushed  up  to  the  director  and 
exclaimed,  "Oh!  Mr.  Markham,  a 
hunter  shot  a  deer,  hey?"  His 
friend,  Sammy  Lipinsky,  standing 
near-by  turned  to  him  smd  witbao 
air  of  wisdom,  remarked,  "Awj 
wats  de  matter  wid  you.  Dats  de 
Subway." 

Some  amusing  sights  were  wit- 
nessed the  evening  that  the  enter- 
tainment was  given  at  No.  20.  With 
3,100  upon  the  roof  and  thousands 
in  the  streets  below  clamoring  for 
admission,  the  Director  and  his  as- 
sistants were  busy.  Word  was  sent 
down  to  the  doorman  not  to  allow 
another  person  to  come  in.  This 
was  easier  said  than  done,  and  then 
and  there  the  troubles  of  the  officers 
on  duty  began.  It  was  indescriba- 
bly funny  to  see  them  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  the  people  to 


disperse.  Each  and  every  one 
seemed  ta'be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
persistence  that  *was  hard  upon  offi- 
cial good  nature.  Every  one  in  the 
crowd,  was,  according  to  their 
story,  either  a  relativfe  or  personal 
•friend  of  Mr.  Lester,  Miss  Bacon, 
or  the  director.  Several  insisted  that 
the  entertainment  could  not  go  on 
without  them.  And  the  efforts  of 
those  at  the  door  in  trying  to  per- 
suade them  to  leave  was  without 
avail.  Nothing  could  have  illus- 
trated the  popularity  of  the  roof 
gardens  more  clearly  than  this  en- 
tertainment. Every  one  pushed 
and  jostled  his  neighbor,  and  no 
complaints  were  heard  beyond  an 
occasional,  "Oh!  I  say  look  out; 
you  vos  standing  on  my  foot." 
Then  again,  "Don't  squeeze  my 
little  brudder,  please."  And  every 
one  tried  to  work  his  way  nearer 
the  door. 

The  police  made  some  laughable 
mistakes  owing  to  the  vast  crowd, 
and  the  order  issued  to  admit  no 
more  upon  the  roof.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
who  arrived  rather  late,  vainly  tried 
to  pass  the  men  at  the  door.  He 
informed  the  officer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  received 
the  reply,  "Now  see  here,  my  good 
fellow,  everybody  that  comes  to  this 
door  is  either  some  big  gun  or  a 
relative  of  that  man  on  the  roof, 
and  so  just  move  on,  and  don't  be 
giving  me  any  more  fairy  tales." 
The  officer  could  not  be  convinced, 
and  the  gentleman  would  have 
missed  the  entertainment  had  it  not 
been  that  the  janftor  recognized 
him.  Others  had  similar  ex- 
periences, but  all  were  rescued  by 
those  in  charge  and  everything 
passed  off  smoothly. 
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Employment  Exchange. 

Hotices  art  inserted  /ree^  but  without  endorsement, 

AGRADUATS  NURSE,  of  long  experience  in  the 
adminifttration  of  large  institutions,  both  in  the 
states  and  abroad,  desires  a  position  as  super- 
intendent of  training  school  for  nurses,  directress  of 
hospital  or  other  charitable  institution.  Address  S.  Sm 
care  of  Chakitibs. 

ANTED,  A  TRAINED  WORKBR  of  either 

sex,  at  a  salary  of  $50  per   month,  by  the 

Associated     Charities    of     Lawrence,    Kan, 

Lawrence  contains  about  z  1,000  people,  many  of  whom 

are   colored   and   poor.    Address  Jambs   D.  Faxok, 

secretary,  Associated  Charities,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

ANTED,  POSITION  AS  MATRON  in  chil- 

dren's  institution  (colored  preferred)  by  an 

applicant  of  experience  in  similar  institutions  ; 

now  assisiant  matron  in  a  New  England  orphanage. 

Address  T.,  care  of  Chakitibs. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  lines  or  mere 
ivithout  displays  10  cents  a  line. 

HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  assistance  in  the  following  cases  of 
need: 

For  $5  a  month  for  a  widow  with  four  children,  the 
oldest  a  boy  of  thirteen  and  the  youngest  a  baby  of  six 
months,  born  after  the  father's  death.  There  are  no 
relatives  who  can  aid.  The  woman  is  a  laundress,  but 
her  income  is  insufficient  to  support  the  famiW.  She 
needs  a  regula^r  pension  until  the  boy  is  old  enough  to 
go  to  work. 

For  $5  a  month  for  a  widow  with  four  children. 
The  husband  died  two  years  ago.  bhe  has  managed, 
with  occasional  help,  to  meet  expenses,  but  as  the 
children  are  growing  older  i»he  needs  regular  assist- 
ance until  her  boy,  who  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  can  go 
to  work. 

For  $5  a  month  for  a  widow  with  three  children,  of 
whom  the  oldest  is  nine  years  of  age.  The  husband 
died  about  a  year  ago  from  consumption.  This  woman 
IS  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  Russian  Pole,  speaks  no 
German  and  very  little  English,  which  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  her  attempts  to  obtain  employment.  The 
home  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  mother  is  very  anxious 
to  keep  her  children,  but  cannot  do  it  unaided. 

For  $6  a  month  to  pay  the  rent  for  two  aged  German 
sisters,  one  of  whom  is  blind.  The  one  wbip  can  see 
does  sewing,  but  can  do  only  coarse  work  and  earns 
scarcely  sufficient  for  food.  They  are  receiving  some 
assistance  from  others,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  re- 
sults of  this  appeal  for  rent,  which  has  been  paid  from 
the  results  of  a  similar  appeal  for  the  past  year. 

For  $5  a  month  for  an  Italian  widow  twenty-six 
vears  of  age,  with  three  small  children,  the  oldest  child 
being  five  years  of  age.  Relatives  are  exceedingly 
good  and  do  all  they  are  able,  and  the  mother  earns  all 
she  can  by  sewing,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  rent 
and  clothing. 

For  $8  a  month  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  German  widow, 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  and  her  daughter,  forty-two. 
The  daughter  has  epileptic  fits  and  is  able  to  earn  only 
about  $4  weekly.  She  has  been  employed  many  years 
by  the  same  firm.  Mother  and  daughter  have  lived  in 
the  same  locality  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  are 
well  spoken  of. 

For  $10  a  month  for  an  aged  couple.  The  man  is 
eighty-six  and  the  woman  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
They  are  unwilling  to  give  up  their  home  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  but  cannot  keep  it  up  without  assist- 
ance. 

For  $5  a  month  for  a  Polish  woman  with  four  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  only  ten  years  of  age.  Her  husband  is 
in  an  insane  asylum  with  no  prospect  of  recovery. 
Money  received  from  two  women  lodgers  pays  the 
rent.  The  woman  has  overworked  in  her  efforts  to 
keep  her.  children  and  home,  and  she  is  physically 
incapable  of  assuming  entire  support  of  the  familf. 

For  $150  for  the  support  of  a  widow  with  three 
children.  The  woman  is  a  cripple  and  unable  to  go 
out  to  work.    She  has  struggled  to  support  her  family 


since  her  husband's  death,  two  -years  aipo,  bat  owing 
to  poor  health  v^tll  be  unable  to  do  so  longer  without 
help. 

For  $6  a  month  for  a  respectable  widow  seventy 
years  of  age.  She  is  without  children,  has  no  relatives 
able  to  assist  and  is  incapacitated  for  work.  A  former 
employer  allows  rent.  j 

Any  money  for  the  above  cas^s  sent  to  the  Charity 
Onranization  Society,  105  Kast  Twenty-second  Street, 
will  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowl^ges  with  thanks  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions  in  response  to  recent  appeals: 

*'E  F.  C.  P.,"  Miss  E.  A.Watson,  and  "Savings  of 
Carola,  Frederick  and  Gerald,"  $50 each;  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Monroe,  $25 ;  **  Montclair,"  through  Evening  Post, 
$10 ;  J.  Gould's  Son  &  Co.,  $a ;  "  Cash,"  "  M,  D.  A-'' 
and  "  A  Friend  of  the  Sick,"  $1  each. 

Tul>ercuIosis  in  New  Yorlc  City. 


Week  Ending  November  i 

Toul. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

New  Cases  reported 

sap 

136 

1,087 

ia.51 

Deaths  from  consumption... 

Deaths  from  all  causes 

Percenuge   of    mortality 
caused  by  consumption. . . . 

• 

:        T-i         ■                -  ■      — 

498 
9.94 

Qllts  and  Bequests. 

Institutions  are  requested  to  send  notices /or  imsertipn. 

GIFTS. 

J.  H.  Wade,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  To  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Crippled  Children,  Cleveland,  $1,000. 

Harvey  D.  Goulder,  Cleveland.  Ohio :  To  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Crippled  Children,  Cleveland, 
fitting  up  a  large  school-room ;  estimated  cost  between 
$500  and  $600. 

C.  M.  Bryant,  Quincy,  Mass.:  Quincy  Hospital, 
ftsoo ;  to  buy  coal  for  the  poor  of  the  city._$soo. 

Robert  H.  Sayre,  Mountain  Hill,  Pa. :  To  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  $20,000  for  a  new 
ward. 

Anonvmous :  To  the  Mayor  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
for  the  erection  of  a  home  for  incurables,  $9,000 ;  if  the 
city  does  not  care  to  use  the  gift  in  this  way,  it  is  to  be 
used  at  the  Mayor's  discretion  for  chariuble  purposes; 
$3,000  to  be  divided  between  the  Boys*  Home,  the 
Girls'  Home,  the  Aged  Women's  Home  and  the 
Protesunt  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city. 

BEQUESTS.  . 

Mrs.  Kate  Rathbone,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. :  To 
the  Rathbone  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Persons,  Evansville,  Ind.,  residue  of  estate  after  l^^a- 
cies  to  friends  and  relatives;  estimated  value  of 
bequest  to  institution.  $50,000. 

E.  S.  Wilkinson,  North  Adams,  Mass. :  To  the 
North  Adams  Hospital,  North  Adams,  $a#ooo. 

Miss  Emily  Phillips.  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  To  PhiU- 
delphia  institutions:  United  Hebrew  Charities,  $xo,- 
000;  Jewish  Foster  Home,  $5,000;  Jewish  Hospital, 
for  a  memorial  ward,  $40,000;  Hebrew  Educational 
Society,  $a,€xx>;  Richmond  Industrial  School.  $a,ooo; 
Hebrew  Female  Benevolent  Society,  $i,oco;  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $3,000;  Trustees  of  tne 
Charity  Fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $34,000 ; 
Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Incurables,  $5,000:  Home 
for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews.  $5,000;  Jewish  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society,  $4,000;  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
$4,000;  Familien  Weisen  Krziehung  Verein,  $9,000; 
Medico-CberurKical  Hospital.  $41,000;  Children's  Sani- 
tarium  Association  of  Poor  Children's  Excursion  Day. 
$3,500;  Jewish  Aged  Couples'  Home,  $1,000;  Howard 
Hospital,  $t,ooo.  To  the  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic 
Invalids,  New  York,  $5,000. 

Levi  Straus,  San  Francisco,  Cat. :  To  San  Francisco 
institutions:  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and 
Home  Society,  $^,000;  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  $5,000;  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  $5,000 ; 
Eureka  Benevolent  Association,  $5^000;  Emanuel 
Sisterhood,  $9,500. 
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_  Three  public  meetings 
ijHrt  '  of  special  interest  are  an- 
nounced  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies  of  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Buffalo,  re- 
spectively. In  Baltimore  the  meet- 
ing 13  a  joint  one  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

469 


On  November  17  the  New  York 
Society  celebrates  its  Twentieth 
Anniversary,  in  a  public  meeting  of 
which  the  keynote  is  "Co-operation 
with  the  Several  Departments  of  the 
Municipal  Government."  The  prin- 
cipal address  will  be  delivereii  by 
Mayor  Seth  Low,  and  brief  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  the  Hon, 
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HARITIES. 


Joseph  M.  Deuel,  president  of  the 
Board  of  City  Magistrates;  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction ;  the  .  Hon. 
Ernest  J.  Lederle,  Health  Commis- 
sioner; the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities; 
the  Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Tenement-house  Commissioner,  and 
the  heads  of  other  departments  with 
which  the  Society  is  in  active  co- 
operation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Balti- 
more Society  on  December  i  is  of 
exceptional  interest  because  it  is 
the  first  public  occasion  on  which  the 
close  union  recently  effected  between 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  of  that  city 
and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety will  be  presented  and  explained, 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Ufford,  the  new 
secretary  of  the  two  societies,  en- 
tered upon  the  performance  of  his 
duties  on  November  i,  and  the  pres- 
ent plan  will  therefore  have  had 
exactly  one  month's  actual  trial  on 
the  occasion  of  the  public  meeting. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Baltimore  has  been  at  work  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  other 
partner  in  the  new  combination  for 
fifty-three  years.  The  principal  ad- 
dress on  December  i  will  be  made  by 
Dean  George  Hodges  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo  will  celebrate  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  on  De- 
cember 12.  In  that  meeting,  also, 
one  of  the  principal  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Dean  Hodges,  and, 
by  an  interesting  coincidence,  the 
editor  of  Charities  has  also  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  follow  Dean 
Hodges  both  at  Baltimore  and  at 
Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  was  the  first  to 


be  established  in  this  country.  It 
was  born  in  the  days  when  organ- 
ized charity  met  mainly  the  reaction 
from  excessive  relief,  and  an  ex- 
cessive local  distribution  of  public 
outdoor  relief  has  made  it  necessary 
to  continue  to  emphasize  strongly 
this  original  idea.  The  following 
paragraph  from  the  historical  retro- 
spect by  which  Gurteen's  Handbook 
of  Charity  Organization  is  intro- 
duced, illustrates  the  origin  of  tiiis, 
the  oldest  society,  and  a  very  simi- 
lar statement  may  be  made  of  al- 
most any  of  the  twenty  societies 
founded  within  the  next  five  years 
after  that  in  Buffalo. 

"Perhaps  in  no  city  of  the  United 
States  were  the  evils  attendant  upon 
indiscriminate  alms-giving  and  the 
overlapping  of  charity,  with  the  con- 
sequent pauperization  of  'the  poor, 
more  marked  than  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  It  was  acknowledged  by  all 
who  had  given  any  thought  to  the 
subject  that,  so  far  as  official  relief 
was  concerned,  the  municipal  poor- 
law  system  of  Buffalo,  as  then  ad- 
ministered, was  essentially  wrong, 
and  that  in  numberless  instances 
private  charity  was  doing  positive 
harm  by  teaching  the  poor  to  be  idle, 
shiftless  and  improvident.*' 

It  happens,  however,  that  there 
are  no  general  relief  societies  in  Buf- 
falo, and  the  Society  has  therefore 
felt  that,  in  so  far  as  pre-coUected 
private  relief  is  necessary,  it  might 
be  better  for  it  to  be  provided  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  rather 
than  by  a  new  one  formed  for  this 
purpose.  Whatever  the  outcome  in 
this  particular,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Buffalo  Society,  like 
many  others,  shares  in  the  later 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  other  half 
of  the  truth  about  relief.  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  in  his  address  at  Carnegie 
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Hall  on  November  9,  addressing 
those  who  feel  that  too  much  giving 
is  hurtful  instead  of  helpful  to  the 
poor  in  that  it  makes  them  less  self- 
reliant,  reminded  us  "that  there  are 
many  charities  which  are  progres- 
sive and  constructive,  and  really 
help  those  who  are  benefited  and 
make  them  more  self-reliant  and 
energetic  than  before,  and  wh(ch  it 
would  require  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  support." 

The  Buffalo  Society  has  itself 
undertaken  several  extensive  enter- 
prises of  a  preventive  kind,  and  in- 
creasingly stands  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  positive  charitable  under- 
takings and  for  adequate  relief  so 
administered  as  to  help  and  not  to 
injure. 

Organized     charity     has 

mSSuS^i  also  its  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  in  the  currents  of 
public  opinion.  Originating  as  it  did 
to  some  extent  in  a  protest  against 
the  careless  and  foolish  relief  giving 
that  perpetuates  dependence,  there 
has  been  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
insist  upon  the  dangers  of  all  relief 
giving  and,  too  exclusively  perhaps, 
upon  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  econo- 
mic independence.  The  active  cru- 
sade carried  on  in  the  cities  to  sup- 
press street  begging  has  been 
thought  to  have  created  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  impression  that  harsh 
repressive  measures  are  more  char- 
acteristic of  organized  charity  than 
attempts  to  relieve  actual  distress. 
From  this  unjust  judgment  we  may 
first  of  all  devoutly  wish  to  be  saved. 

When,  however,  due  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  those  aspects  of  organ- 
ized charity  which  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  relief  there 
is  another  ready  reproach:  Ah.  ha, 
you  are  1i)ecoming  a  mere  relief  so- 
ciety like  those  of  twenty  years  ago 


and  like  some  of  the  present  day 
against  which  we  have  been  so 
earnestly  warned.  It  is  easier  to 
give  relief  than  to  find  substitutes 
for  relief,  easier  to  tide  a  man  over 
into  next  week's  misery  than  to  lift 
or  drive  him  out  of  it,  and  you  are 
dropping  into  the  easier  way.  It 
was  objectionable  that  administra- 
tive expenses  so  much  exceeded  re- 
lief disbursements,  but  it  is  a  con- 
fession of  failure  that  your  relief 
disbursements  have  now  come  to 
exceed  your  administrative  ex- 
penses. We  shall  have  to  get  a  new 
form  of  organized  charity  as  a  pro- 
test against  your  extensive  relief 
operations. 

The  trouble  with  all  such  reason- 
ing is  that  it  is  pitifully  superficial. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  are  in  the 
currents  of  popular  sentiment  only, 
or,  in  so  far  as  they  are  real,  they 
are  more  remote  and  offer  a  wider 
safe  channel  than  is  assumed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  suppression  of 
street  begging  is  no  more  negative 
or  uncharitable  than  the  main- 
tenance of  an  orphan  asylum;  and 
that  the  giving  of  relief  over  a 
period  and  in  amounts  which,  to  the 
ordinary  almsgiver,  would  appear 
extravagant,  is  no  indication  of  care- 
lessness, but  rather  of  the  exact  ojh 
posite.  Upon  this  the  modern  move- 
ment for  organized  charity  has  al- 
ways insisted,  and  if  there  is  any 
recent  noticeable  change  it  is.  in  the 
more  general  putting  into  practice 
the  relief  principles  with  which  the 
literature  of  organized  charity  is 
filled.  The  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  disbursed  as  in- 
termediary in  the  year  ending  Junt 
30,  1902,  over  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  material  relief,  not  including 
what  was  given  upon  the  Society's 
request  by  relief  societies,  churches. 
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Joseph  M.  Deuel,  president  of  the 
Board  of  City  Magistrates;  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction ;  the  •  Hon. 
Ernest  J.  Lederle,  Health  Commis- 
sioner; the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities; 
the  Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Tenement-house  Commissioner,  and 
the  heads  of  other  departments  with 
which  the  Society  is  in  active  co- 
operation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Balti- 
more Society  on  December  i  is  of 
exceptional  interest  because  it  is 
the  first  public  occasion  on  which  the 
close  union  recently  effected  between 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  of  that  city 
and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety will  be  presented  and  explained, 
Mr.  Walter  S.  UflFord,  the  new 
secretary  of  the  two  societies,  en- 
tered upon  the  performance  of  his 
duties  on  November  i,  and  the  pres- 
ent plan  win  therefore  have  had 
exactly  one  month's  actual  trial  on 
the  occasion  of  the  public  meeting. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Baltimore  has  been  at  work  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  other 
partner  in  the  new  combination  for 
fifty-three  years.  The  principal  ad- 
dress on  December  i  will  be  made  by 
Dean  George  Hodges  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo  will  celebrate  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  on  De- 
cember 12.  In  that  meeting,  also, 
one  of  the  principal  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Dean  Hodges,  and, 
by  an  interesting  coincidence,  the 
editor  of  Charities  has  also  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  follow  Dean 
Hodges  both  at  Baltimore  and  at 
Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  was  the  first  to 


be  established  in  this  country.  It 
was  born  in  the  days  when  organ- 
ized charity  met  mainly  the  reaction 
from  excessive  relief,  and  an  ex- 
cessive local  distribution  of  ptiblic 
outdoor  relief  has  made  it  necessary 
to  continue  to  emphasize  strongly 
this  original  idea.  The  following 
paragraph  from  the  historical  retro- 
spect by  which  Gurteen's  Handbook 
of  Charity  Organization  is  intro- 
duced, illustrates  the  origin  of  tiiis, 
the  oldest  society,  and  a  very  simi- 
lar statement  may  be  made  of  al- 
most any  of  the  twenty  societies 
founded  within  the  next  five  years 
after  that  in  Buffalo. 

"Perhaps  in  no  city  of  the  United 
States  were  the  evils  attendant  upon 
indiscriminate  alms-giving  and  the 
overlapping  of  charity,  with  the  con- 
sequent pauperization  of  'the  poor, 
more  marked  than  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  It  was  acknowledged  by  all 
who  had  given  any  thought  to  the 
subject  that,  so  far  as  official  relief 
was  concerned,  the  municipal  poor- 
law  system  of  Buffalo,  as  then  ad- 
ministered, was  essentially  wrong, 
and  that  in  numberless  instances 
private  charity  was  doing  positive 
harm  by  teaching  the  poor  to  be  idle, 
shiftless  and  improvident." 

It  happens,  however,  that  there 
are  no  general  relief  societies  in  Buf- 
falo, and  the  Society  has  therefore 
felt  that,  in  so  far  as  pre-collected 
private  relief  is  necessary,  it  might 
be  better  for  it  to  be  provided  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  rather 
than  by  a  new  one  formed  for  this 
purpose.  Whatever  the  outcome  in 
tbis  particular,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Buffalo  Society,  like 
many  others,  shares  in  the  later 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  other  half 
of  the  tnith  about  relief.  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  in  his  address  at  Cam^e 
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EDWARD    T.     DEVINE. 


It  will  be  a  revelation  to  most 
people,  even  to  members  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  to 
discover  to  what  dimensions  and  in 
what  various  directions  co-operation 
between  the  Society  and  the  city  has 
grown.  It  should  be  noticed  first 
of  all  that  the  Society  has  not  as- 
sumed nor  sought  to  assume  public 
functions.  It  neither  receives  nor 
seeks  to  receive  public  funds ;  and  is 
not,  nor  considers  it  desirable  to  be- 
come a  branch,  in  any  literal  sense, 
of  public  administration.  Co-opera- 
tion between  a  private  agency  and 
the  city  need  not  imply  any  of  these 
things,  and  our  view  is  that  it  is 
mutually  of  greater  advantage,  and 
especially  of  greater  advantage  to 
the  public  when  it  does  not. 

What  co-operation  does  mean  is 
most  easily  to  be  seen  by  a  consider- 
eration  of  certain  concrete  examples. 
The  Department  of  Health  has  taken 
up,  as  actively  as  its  financial  re- 
sources and  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment permit,  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis.  Physicians  and  hospi- 
tals are  required  to  report  both 
deaths  from  this  cause  and  instances 
of  the  disease  in  living  persons. 
Sputum  examinations  are  made 
for  the  me<lical  profession  at  large, 
and  inspectors  are  sent  to  visit 
consumptives  reported  to  the  De- 
partment when  there  is  not  an  at- 
tending physician  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  advice;  and  when  con- 
ditions  require  it,  premises  are 
disinfected  ami  renovation  required. 
A     printed     circular     of     instruc- 
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tions  in  several  languages  is  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  the 
calls  of  inspectors  and  various  other 
steps  of  a  similar  kind  have  been 
undertaken  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  eflfective  in  reducing  the 
death-rate,  and  which  have  been 
copied  in  other  cities. 

While  these  are  sensible  begin- 
nings they  are  recognized,  and  by 
no  one  else  so  clearly  as  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Health 
itself,  as  beginnings  only.  Sanatoria 
for  the  isolation  of  advanced  cases, 
and  the  cure  of  incipient  cases  are 
needed.  There  is  a  law  permitting 
the  Department  of  Health  to  erect  a 
sanatorium  for  incipient  cases  out- 
side the  city  limits,  but  with  the  im- 
perative need  for  new  hospitals  for 
ordinary  contagious  diseases  and  for 
other  expensive  undertakings  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Department  of 
Health  can  soon  insist  upon,  or  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment would  readily  grant,  the 
sum  required  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  function  of  the 
Department  of  Health  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  education  that  will  lead 
to  a  public  demand  for  this  sana- 
torium or  the  increase  of  private 
sanatoria  which  must  be  the  alter- 
native, if  both  cannot  be  secured. 
It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
Department  of  Health  to  provide 
needed  relief — special  diet,  sunny 
rooms,  or,  in  special  cases,  trans- 
portation to  other  localities^ — to 
give  indigent  consumptives  a  chance 
for  recovery  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease. 
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The  enlistment  of  a  large  cqrps 
of  physicians  as  lecturers  on  this 
subject  to  popular  audiences;  the 
publication  in  unlimited  quantities 
of  interesting  reading  matter  that 
will  exert  an  influence  not  only 
toward  preventing  the  infection  of 
the  well,  but  toward  inspiring  in  the 
sick  increased  hopefulness  of  re- 
covery and  the  adoption  of  rational 
means  to  that  end  are  still  other 
aspects  of  the  crusade  which  fall 
rather  to  private  than  to  public  in- 
itiative. It  is  quite  true  that  there 
are  a  number  of  private  agencies 
and  of  isolated  individuals  that  take 
a  part  in  these  tasks.  It  has  fallen, 
however,  to  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  to  create  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  particular  purpose  of 
gathering  and  distributing  informa- 
tion on  thi3  subject,  of  promoting 
movements  for  the  erection  of  sana- 
toria and  special  dispensaries  for 
the  treatment  of  consumptives,  of 
obtaining  needed  special  relief  for 
them,  and  of  blazing  the  way  for 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  This  commit- 
tee is  fortunate  in  having  as  indi- 
vidual members  the  president,  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  As  it  has 
also  the  heads  of  the  two  other  city 
departments  which  have  to  do  in 
their  respective  fields  with  the  pre- 
vention of  unsanitary  conditions 
and  the  care  of  the  sick  who  become 
public  charges,  this  new  committee 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  illus- 
tiation  thus  far  of  effective  co- 
operation. That  it  is  also  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  settlement  movement,  of 
\Vomen  of  deep  S3rmpathies,  of  pub- 
lic-spirited   business    men,    is    the 


necessary  complement  of  the  official 
representation,  insuring  that  the 
committee  will  result  in  something 
more  than  a  mere  interchange  of 
official  views  and  achievements. 

Another  illustration,  somewliat 
more  familiar,  is  the  relation  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  to  the 
recent  tenement-house  reforms.  The 
Society's  Tenement-house  Commit- 
tee began  work  in  1898  with  three 
objects  in  view:  (i)  To  secure  a 
good  code  of  building  laws  so  far 
as  the  regulation  of  tenement-house 
construction  .is  concerned;  (2)  to 
encourage  the  building  of  decent 
tenements,  and  (3)  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  general  tenement- 
house  problem.  Opportunities  even 
greater  than  were  foreseen  presented 
themselves.  Although  the  earnest 
attempt  to  wrest  a  few  moderate 
amendments  from  the  local  building 
code  commission  proved  futile,  the 
public  agitation  and  especially  the 
tenement-house  exhibition  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  bore  magnificent  fruit- 
age in  the  creation  by  act  of  legis- 
lature of  a  state  tenement-house 
commission  by  which  the  present 
law  was  framed  after  a  year's  ex- 
haustive and  expert  investigation. 
The  creation  of  the  tenement-house 
department  under  this  new  law 
made  heavy  drafts  upon-  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  Society,  but  placed 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
ground  already  gained,  and  for  de- 
ciding in  what  further  directions 
progress  should  be  made  primarily 
upon  a  well  equipped  and  authori- 
tative branch  of  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration. There  is  still  ample 
opportunity  for  private  agencies  in 
this  field,  although  since  a  law  has 
been  enacted  under  which  practically 
only  model  tenements  can  be 
erected,   the   necessity   for   the  en- 
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couragement    of    philanthropic    un- 
dertakings in  this  direction  is  much 
less  than  it  was  two  years  ago;  and 
since  the  president  of  the  Society, 
who  has  served  also  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Commission  has  become 
the  Tenement-house  Commissioner, 
and  the  secretary  of  our  Tenement- 
House  Committee  who  had  served 
as  secretary  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion is  the  First  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Society  to  do  more  to  insure  the 
strict  and  intelligent  enforcement  of 
the  law.    For  the  moment  therefore 
this  is  an  instance  of  well  rounded 
and    successful    co-operation    with 
state   and    city    authorities    accom- 
plishing definite  but  enormous  re- 
sults within  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.      The   energetic    support   of 
other     philanthropic     agencies,     of 
many  public  officials,  of  labor  or- 
ganizations     and      social      reform 
bodies  of  every  sort,  and  of  even 
more  significance,  the  support  of  the 
daily    newspaper    press    were    con- 
tributing   elements    in    this    result 
which    must    always   be   gratefully 
acknowledged.   The  official  appoint- 
ments to  which  reference  has  been 
made  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general    principle    of    a    clear    de- 
marcation between  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.    On  the  contrary  they 
are  an  excellent  illustration  of  that 
very  principle.     Individuals  served 
on  the  State  Commission,  and  be- 
fore and  afterwards  on  the  Society's 
Tenement-house     Committee,     but 
there  was  no  confusion  of  function^ 
An   official   State   Commission   ap- 
pointed   by    the    Governor,    under 
authority  of  an  act  of  legislature 
could  summon  witnesses  and  obtain 
certain    information    not    available 
to  private  agencies,  and  its  report 
had  an  official  standing  such  as  the 


recommendations  of  no  private  so- 
ciety could  have  had.  Notwith- 
standing the  Society's  part  in  call- 
ing into  existence  the  Tenement- 
house  Department,  its  relation  with 
that  Department  is  now  only  that 
which  it  bears  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  or  any  other  de- 
partment with  which  it  maintains 
active  co-operation. 

With  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  there  is  daily  exchange  of 
work.  From  the  Application  Bureau 
and  district  offices  of  the  Society  are 
sent  with  appropriate  explanations 
those  who  on  their  own  statement 
or  as  a  result  of  inquiries  are  found 
to  be  suitable  subjects  for  care  in 
any  one  of  the  hospitals  or  institu- 
tions maintained  by  the  city,  or  for 
the  state  institutions  to  which  ad- 
mission is  secured  through  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities.  On  the 
other  hand  every  day  families  who 
can  more  appropriately  and  more 
charitably  be  aided  from  private 
sources  are  referred  by  the  public 
officials  to  this  Society  and  others 
An  agent  of  the  Society  reports 
every  day  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Bureau  for  Dependent  Children, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Charities,  in  which  these  families 
families  are  most  likely  to  be  known. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
pendent Children  which  has  now 
been  carried  on  for  four  years,  and 
in  which  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Charities,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment, took  an  active  part,  has  been 
correctly  described  as  a  practical 
remedy  for  the  admitted  evils  of  in- 
discriminate institutionalism  for 
children,  but  it  is  also  an  excellent 
illustration  of  eflfective  co-operation 
between  a  municipal  department 
and  a  representative  unofficial  body. 
In  this  instance  the  departure  was 
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not  so  much  the  undertaking  of  en- 
tirely new  work  as  the  opening  of  a 
new  channel  through  which  several 
agencies — notably  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  and  our  own  Society  receive  a 
neglected  remnant  of  work  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  with  which 
they   were  already   familiar. 

One  of  the  Society's  agents  has 
just  been  appointed  examiner  in  the 
Department  and  four  more  of  its 
employees  are  on  eligible  lists  for 
similar  positions  in  two  of  the 
city  departments,  which  reminds 
one  to  say  that  one  of  the  more  or 
less  involuntary  forms  of  our  co- 
operation with  city  departments  is 
the  training  of  workers  whom  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  hold  in  our  own 
service  in  the  face  of  much  greater 
compensation  and  usually  easier 
hours  in  the  municipal  service. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  •  Mendicancy  with  the  Police 
Department,  the  Department  of 
CV>rrection,  and  the  courts  is  ex- 
plained elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Arrests  are  made  by  police  officers, 
although  for  protection  in  emergen- 
cies the  agent  of  the  committee  has 
also  a  police  officer's  commission. 
The  Society  receives  complaints 
from  citizens,  carefully  investigates 
the  home  conditions  of  the  alleged 
vagrant,  carries  on  correspondence 
with  similar  scKieties  in  other  cities, 
and  presents  for  the  information  of 
magistrates  all  of  the  accumulated 
information  which  will  bear  upon 
the  conviction  or  release  of  the 
defendant.  Applications  for  dis- 
charge are  also  referred  to  the  So- 
ciety for  investigation  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  offend- 
er's previous  record. 

Standing  arrangements  are  in 
force  by  which  policemen,  health  in- 


spectors; tenement-house  inspectors, 
and  public  school  teachers  may  refer 
to  the  central  or  district  offices  of  the 
Society  cases  of  distress  which  they 
encounter,  with  the  assurance  that  a 
l)rompt  visit  will  be  made  and  ap- 
prr)priate  relief  obtained  from  the 
Provident  Relief  Fund  or  some 
other  relief  agency,  or  from  private 
individuals,  as  may  be  found  ad- 
visable. This  form  of  co-operation 
has  of  late  years  increased,  and  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  increased 
amount  of  relief  now  expended  by 
the  Society  as  intermediary. 

For  over  a  year,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense and  partly  with  the  aid  of  a 
special  contribution,  made  for  this 
purpose,  the  Society  has  supplied 
the  services  of  a  probation  officer 
first  in  one  of  the  city  magistrate's 
courts,  and  later  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  the  latter  need 
having  arisen  through  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Foster,  who  was  for  so  many 
years  known  as  the  "Tombs  Angel." 
Extensive  probation  work  is  also 
done  by  the  agents  of  the  Mendi- 
cancy Committee.  This  is  work 
which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  and  we  have  consistently  advo- 
cated an  amendment  to  the  law,  ex- 
plicitly providing  for  public  com- 
pensation for  a  reasonable  number 
of  probation  officers.  The  present 
plan  of  relying  upon  policemen, 
private  societies,  and  irresponsible 
privi^te  individuals  appears  to  us 
very  unsatisfactory  and  objection- 
able in  spite  of  the  excellent  results 
accomplished  by  a  few  individual 
probation  officers  appointed  under 
it.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  we  are 
hearty  advocates  of  a  rational  and 
efficient  probation  system  and  we 
believe  that  it  has  not  yet  begun  to 
reach  its  legitimate  development  in 
Xew  York  Citv. 
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It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  recent  exceptional  co- 
operation with  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department  and  the  Dock  Depart- 
ment to  meet  a  special  fuel  emer- 
gency. In  this  instance,  the  Society 
untook  the  task  of  sorting,  breaking 
up,  and  making  available  for  those 
who  needed  it,  a  quantity  of  wood 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted.  This  distribution  is  still  in 
force  and  has  cost  the  Society  about 
one  thousand  dollars  for  labor  and 
inspection  of  the  dumps  where  the 
wood  was  given  out. 

Such  then,  as  shown  by  the  prin- 
cipal existing  forms  of  co-operation, 
is  what  is  meant  by  us  when  we 
speak  of  co-operation  with  the  mu- 
nicipal government.  We  are  in  a 
I)osition  to  act  at  times  as  pioneers, 
again  as  unofficial  allies,  again  as  a 
municipal  conscience  or  a  faculty  of 
memory,  remaining  to  take  a  con- 
tinuous interest  in  all  matters  relat- 


ing to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  while 
city  officials  come  and  go,  and  while 
now  one  consideration  of  expe- 
diencv  and  now  another  tends  to  in- 
terfere  with  sound  policies  once  es- 
tablished, or  with  the  rational  de- 
velopment of  others.  We  neither 
have  nor  seek  a  monopoly  of  this  use- 
ful function,  but  over  a  wide  range 
of  charitable  matters,  the  responsi- 
bility has  been  assumed  by  us  and 
remains  without  question  primarily 
upon  us.  There  are  many  *  other 
fields  in  which  it  is  rather  our  part 
to  keep  hands  off  or  to  lend  moral 
support  to  other  agencies.  The 
most  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent co-operation  among  private  so- 
cieties in  this  city  is  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  disposition  to  act  in 
this  spirit  and  that  mutual  support 
in  carrying  out  the  specific  objects 
of  each,  wherever  such  part  is  of  ad- 
vantage, is  the  rule. 


FIRST  ASSEMBLY  HALL    LECIURE  ON    THE   PREVEN- 
TION   OF   TUBERCULOSIS. 


The  first  of  the  Assembly  Hall 
lectures  arranged  by  the  Committee 
on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  was 
delivered  Monday  evening  to  a  large 
audience  at  the  United  Charities 
Building,  New  York.  The  subject 
of  the  lecture  was  **Germs  of  Con- 
sumption; What  They  Are,  and 
What  They  Do.''  The  lecturer.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Huddleston,  exhibiteil  a  large 
number  of  slides  which  showed  the 
effect  of  the  tul)ercle  bacillus  on 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
evening  was  a  very  instructive 
and  interesting  one.  and  was  a 
suitable  introduction  to  the  course, 
which  promises  to  1)e  of  great  use- 
fulness.    He  said  in  part : 


Every  person  has  fivt.  lines  of  defense: 
(i)  The  hair  in  the  nose  sifts  the  air 
as  it  enters. 

(2)  The  cilia,  which  are  like  a  beard 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  vessels, 
serve  by  their  motion  to  carry  out  germs 
which  enter. 

(3)  If  the  germs  get  through  the  mem- 
branes of  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  they  are 
sifted  out  by  natural  hiters.  which  are 
usually  called  lymph  glands. 

(4)  If  the  germs  pass  still  further,  they 
are  attacked  by  phagocytes,  which  are  the 
fighting  cells  of  the  body. 

(5)  The  body  itself  is  an  unsuitable  soil 
for  the  germs,  in  many  instances.  This 
so-called  natural  immunity  is  affected  by 
the  environment;  lessened,  for  example,  by 
bad  air  and  by  bad  hygienic  surroundings; 
affected  also  by  occupations.  Some  occupa- 
tions injure  the  lungs  bv  the  dust  which 
they  throw  off.  Finallv  it  depends  on  the 
local  condition  of  the  part  affected,  which 
is  often  influenced  by  a  pre-existing  bron- 
chitis or  measles  or  influenza. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  MENDICANCY  IN  GREATER 

NEW  YORK. 

JAMES  FORBES, 

MENDICANCY   OFFICER,   CHARITY  ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY. 


It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  first 
took  direct  action  relative  to  street 
begging  in  New  York  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  officers  to  co- 
operate with  the  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  keeping  the  evil  within 
bounds.  In  1897  the  service  was 
discontinued,  subsequent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  police  detail  of 
twelve  men  to  form  a  ^'vagrancy 
squad."  The  history  of  this  detail 
was  one  of  rapid  disintegration.  As 
early  as  the  spring  of  1901,  the  So- 
ciety found  it  necessary  to  reenforce 
its  work  by  enlisting  the  services  of 
two  agents  of  the  Society  for  a 
portion  of  their  time. 

From  February  i,  1902,  the  So- 
ciety has  had  at  its  disposal  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  one  special  agent, 
supplemented  since  June  15  by  a 
new  "vagrancy  squad,"  consisting 
of  four  police  officers  detailed  from 
headquarters  for  mendicancy  ser- 
vice under  direct  supervision  of  the 
officer  of  the  Society. 

An  energetic  campaign  against 
professional  beggary  in  New  York 
City  has  been  pursued  and  has  met 
with  relative  success. 

The  work  of  the  present  depart- 
ment differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  former  special  officers 
whose  duties  partook  largely  of 
mere  police  routine — the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  offenders.  Under 
the  present  system  determined  ef- 
forts are  made  to  effect  permanent 
disposition    in    every   case,    and    to 
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eliminate  professional  mendicancy 
entirely.  To  this  end  the  life  record 
of  each  mendicant  is  gradually  built 
up  by  systematic  and  efficient  inves- 
tigation, and  an  accurate  description 
of  his  physical  peculiarities,  to- 
gether, whenever  practicable,  with 
his  photograph  and  Bertillon  meas- 
urements, is  recorded.  The  life  of 
the  colonies  wjiich'  harbor  him  to 
their  profit  is  known,  those  who 
minister  to  his  vices,  and  use  him  as 
their  dupe  are  watched.  No  longer 
in  New  York  City  is  any  nook  in 
which,  unknown,  may  be  maintained 
another  "Cour  des  Miracles."  The 
mendicant  appreciates  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  present  cam- 
paign is  pursued  and  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific  spreads  the  -  news  that 
**York  is  closed  to  the  Pans."  This 
for  the  real  professional  mig^ratory 
class.  The  '"drifters"  and  "floaters," 
who  beg  and  work  at  intervals,  con- 
stitute a  different  class  not  so  well 
defined,  but  they,  as  well  as  resi- 
dent mendicants,  are  held  well  in 
hand. 

Though  the  human  material  to  be 
dealt  with  is  usually  of  the  poorest, 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
work  are  kept  as  much  to  the  fore 
as  possible.  Young  cripples,  who 
may  be  found  to  have  comfortable 
homes,  are  sent  to  them  after  due 
investigation;  and  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  not  without  success, 
in  establishing  resident  cripples  as 
newsdealers.  It  may  be  stated  with- 
out hesitation  that  any  cripple  who 
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really  desires  to  act  in  good  faith 
in  making  an  honest  living  can  do 
so  as  a  newsdealer,  as  public  senti- 
ment is  naturally  quite  favorable 
toward  such  effort.  Men  who  have 
lost  a  leg  or  both  legs  can  take  up 
the  shoemaking  trade  or  similar  call- 
ing if  they  desire  to  work  at  home, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  some  few 
instances. 

It  is  seldom  found,  necessary  to 
provide  an  artificial  limb,  foi  the  rea- 
scM  that  all  crippled  beggars  have 
them  from  certain  philanthropists 
who  will  usually  supply  a  man  need- 
ing an  artificial  limb  with  the  ap- 
pliance he  requires.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, such  limbs  are  not  worn  except 
upon  rare  occasions,  and,  in  many 
instances,  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
existence  in  a  pawn*  shop. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  among 
mendicants  an  American  cripple 
who  owes  his  maimed  condition  to 
the  pursuit  of  some  legitimate  in- 
dustry. "Beating  the  *  freights" 
usually  tells  the  story.  Of  the  many 
railway  employees  who  must  an- 
nually be  injured,  and  in  many 
cases  to  the  point  of  rendering  them 
industrially  unproductive,  none  are 
known  by  the  mendicancy  depart- 
ment, and  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  railroads  or  the  various 
unions  or  their  friends  provide  for 
them. 

Among  foreign  crippled  mendi- 
cants, on  the  other  hand,  particu- 
larly Italians,  the  majority  have 
been  maimed  while  engfaged  in  some 
employment;  blasting  with  dyna- 
mite, for  instance,  being  re- 
sponsible for  many  crippled  Italian 
beggars.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  employ- 
ment for  an  able-bodied  man  who 
desires  to  forsake  his  mendicant 
career  and  enroll  himself  on  the  lists 


of  self-respecting  wage-earners;  and 
there  are  such  men.  With  blind 
mendicants  in  New  York  the  task  is 
much  more  complicated;  such  un- 
fortunates are  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds  voluntarily  to  enter  an 
asylum  and  so  lose  the  **blind  pen- 


sion. 


Of  the  results  thus  far  accom- 
plished by  the  mendicancy  depart- 
ment, mention  may  be  made  of 
three :  ( i )  Street  begging  has  been 
considerably  reduced;  (2)  petty 
swindling  by  means  of  begging  let- 
ters and  other  false  appeals  has  been 
rendered  dangerous  and  less  pro- 
ductive; (3)  a  mass  of  data  has 
been  accumulated  as  the  nucleus  of 
perhaps  wider  and  more  systematic 
measures  against  the  evil.  Consid- 
erable pioneer  work  has  thus  been 
accomplished.  Nevertheless  the  task 
of  eliminating  mendicancy  in  New 
York  City  has  hardly  begun.  Re- 
laxation of  effort  at  this  time  would 
mean  swift  return  to  bad  conditions. 
The  situation  is  hopeful  indeed,  but 
contains  in  but  a  lesser  deg^ree  as 
yet  those  elements  necessary  to  per- 
manence. Such  elements  are  un- 
doubtedly in  process  of  formation, 
and  include  primarily  a  more  intelli- 
gent sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  that 
evidenced  by  dropping  a  penny  in  a 
street  beggar's  hat. 

The  press  has  done  good  service 
in  this  direction  and  its  interest  il- 
lustrates a  respective  attitude  of  a 
desirable  kind.  The  city  magistrates 
have  shown  decided  appreciation  of 
the  Society's  efforts  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  necessary  police 
court  work,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
mendicancy  officers  make  an  arrest 
which  does  not  result  in  a  commit- 
ment of  the  prisoner  for  the  full 
term. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  mere  commitment  to  a  correc- 
tional institution  for  a  fixed  term 
(maximum,  six  months)  is  in  no 
sense  a  reformatory  measure ;  to  say 
that  such  imprisonment  exercises  no 
appreciable  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
adult  and  only  serves  to  debase  the 
young  offender  is  only  to  repeat  a 
well-known  truth.  An  indeter- 
minate commitment  to  a  state  or 
municipal  industrial  colony,  with  a 
minimum  term  of  at  least  three 
years  for  persistent  offenders,  is 
needed.  The  wholesomely  deterrent 
effect  of  the  ^'Bedford  Home''  and 
its  indeterminate  course  of  reforma- 
tory treatment  is  well  known.  The 
present  lack  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion in  New  York  state  in  this  re- 
spect is  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  intelligent  and  hu- 
mane prosecution  of  the  work.  The 
department  is  also  hampered  by  an 
apathetic  rank  and  file  in  the  Police 
Department.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  given  any  such  excuse  as 
is  offered  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
special  body  of  officers  or  agents  to 
prosecute  any  special  line  of  police 
work  and  a  majority  of  the  police 


officers  will,  to  some  extent,  shirk 
their  duties  in  the  premises.  An- 
other drawback  toward  complete 
success  has  been  the  hitherto  indis- 
criminate distribution  to  blind  men- 
dicants of  the  money  appropriated 
annually  for  the  indigent  blind. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  this  de- 
fect may  be  remedied  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Such  a  distribution  is  par- 
ticularly bad  in  its  tendency  to  keep 
upon  the  public  highways  as  men- 
dicants a  class  of  unfortunates  for 
whom  institutional  care  is  peculiarly 
suited. 

Untiring  watchfulness  is  neces- 
sary. The  professional  beggar  who 
is  determined  not  to  leave  New- 
York  grows  warier  and  more  wary ; 
a  few-  minutes'  work  in  any  one 
place  is  all  he  dares  attempt,  and 
look-outs  are  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. To  emulate  and  outrival 
his  mobility,  to  convince  him  that 
he  cannot  successfully  work  in 
New  York  City  of  whatever  intel- 
lectual grade  is  the  task  con- 
fronting the  mendicancy  squad. 
It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  will,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed,  be  successfully 
accomplished. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  MENDICANCY  IN  OTHER  CITIES. 

BOSTON,    PHILADELPHIA,   CHICAGO,    BUFFALO,  CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,    DETROIT,  MILWAUKEE, 

ST.    LOUIS.    KANSAS  CITY,    NEW   ORLEANS,    CHARLESTON. 


Energetic  organization  to  sup- 
press mendicancy  in  one  large  city 
implies  co-operation  in  others. 
Otherwise,  the  result  would  be 
merely  to  drive  beggars  to  new 
fields  for  plying  their  duplicity,  and 
no  more  solve  the  problem  than  the 
problem  of  pauperism  is  solved 
when  one  poormaster  shifts  an  ap- 


plicant for  aid  on  to  the  next  station. 
The  facts  are  that  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic attempts  have  been  made  in 
many  of  the  larger  American  cities 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  po- 
lice departments  with  this  end  in 
view,  and  in  several  instances  the 
charity  organization  societies  have 
been  back  of  the  movement.     The 
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inauguration  of  what  seems  likely 
to  prove  an  effective  plan  in  New 
York  City  has  not  been  without  in- 
fluence elsewhere.  It  has  incited 
other  communities  to  meet  similar 
local  needs  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
it  has  made  energetic  steps  gn  -their 
part  imperative  by  the  fact  that 
large .  numbers  of  New  York  beg- 
gars have  seen  fit  to  leave  the  island 
of  Manhattan  for  more  promising 
territory.  While  the  work  here  in 
New  York  is  perhaps -more  advanced 
than  elsewhere,  as  the  need  is  un- 
questionably greater  reports  from 
other  cities,  secured  by  Charities, 
show  a  decided  trend  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  many  cities,  it  must  be 
b9rne  in  mind,*  professional  mendi- 
cancy has  not  developed  so  mark- 
edly as  in  the  east, 'and  the  problem 
is  more  closely  associated  with  that 
of  vagrancy. 

C.  C.  Carstens,  assistant 
'5»}Jf;;,i5,«;»«  secretary    of    the    Phila- 
delphia Society   for  Or- 
ganizing Charity,  has  carried  on  in- 
vestigations along  lines  similar  to 
those  in  New  York.    He  writes : 

Whether  we  have  really  had  an  influx 
from  New  York  as  a  result  of  your  effi- 
cient work  or  not,  Philadelphia  has  not 
been  so  thoroughly  overrun  in  recent  years 
with  beggars,  professional  and  amateur, 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  police  speak  of 
this  city  as  the  beggar's  paradise,  and  lay 
the  blame  on  the  soft-hearted  citizen,  who, 
in  turn,  censures  the  inactivity  of  the 
police. 

If  to  those  who  solicit  alms  at  the  door 
and  those  who  drive  the  business  on  the 
street  are  added  the  group  of  professional 
begging  letter-writers,  an  estimate  of 
^,000  is  perhaps  safe.  The  actual  number 
is  always  smaller  than  one  is  led  to  believe 
from  their  great  activity.  To  suppress  this 
«vil,  Philadelphia  has  no  special  detail  of 
police.  Roundsmen  and  plain-clothes  men 
are  expected  to  arrest  every  beggar,  in- 
firm or  sturdy,  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  ordinance.  Occasionally  some  of 
the  most  flagr^uit  offenders,  selected  by  a 
system  of  discrimination  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand, are  arrested.     A  part  are  com- 


mitted to  the  House  of  Correction,  many 
are  dismissed  by  the  police,  or  discharged 
by  the  magistrates.  Of  those  committed, 
the  helpless  and  those  feigning  infirmity 
are  transferred  to  the  almshouse  and  are 
soon  on  the  street  again! 

As  a  result  of  inquiries  and  estimates 
made  in  Philadelphia,  it  has  been  fairly 
well  determined  that  the  more  successful 
street  beggars  o.f  this  city  "earn"  from 
$4  to  $2  per  day,  according  as  they  wprk 
on  North  Broad  Street  and  Rittenhouse 
Square  or  on  one  of  the  more  modest  streets. 
This  estimate  does  not  take  account  of 
big  days,  favored,  well-paid-for  spots,  or 
special  infirmities.  The  beggar  is  here  so 
much  in  evidence  that  there  has  arisen  an 
indifference  not  only  to  revolting  sights 
and  imposture  practised  upon  the  chari- 
table citizen,  but,  what  is  much  worse,  an 
indifference  to  the  lot  of  the  helpless  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  poor.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  regrettable  result. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  undertakings 
is  systematic  begging  letter- writing,  and 
when  a  S3mdicate  of  experts  is  formed  the 
plan  is  doubly  successful.  There  are  at 
least  two  low-grade  lodging-houses  whence 
a  group  of  vagrants,  mostly  professional 
beggars  send  letters  broadcast  through  the 
mail  and  divide  the  proceeds  of  their  joint 
efforts. 

Possibly  there  are  enough  laws  to 
remedy  the  mendicancy,  evil.  There  is, 
.  however,  an  opinion  current  here  among 
those  interested  in  eliminating  this  vicious 
factor  from  our  civic  life,  that  legislation 
is  needed  requiring  commitment  to  a  work- 
house and  instituting  a  state  parole  system 
in  charge  of  a  state  board  of  parole.  This 
board  should  have  parole  officers  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  m  whose  charge  a  vag- 
rant be  placed  after  he  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  community  where  the  most 
elements  are  found  which  may  influence 
him  back  to  self-support. 

The  problem  of  mendicancy  is  one  of 
national  importance  and  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  evil  effectively  until 
its  national  scope  is  recognized  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  registration 
through  photography  and  Bertillon  meas- 
urements, which  shall  obtain  in  all  cities 
of  50,000  or  over.  When  the  vagrant  has 
been  committed  to  the  workhouse  twice 
without  breaking  up  his  habit,  the  infirm 
should  be  sent  to  a  state  farm  and  the 
sturdy  to  an  industrial  colony.  To  these 
they  should  be  uniformly  committed  for  an 
undetermined  period  by  a  magistrate,  who 
should,  however,  have  no  power  of  dis- 
charge. In  conjunction  with  this  agency 
also  the  board  of  parole  should  make  every 
effort  to  bring  the  offenders  in  whom  they 
repose  confidence  back  into  the  current  of 
productive   activity. 


WHO  THE  CITY  MENDICANT  IS. 

TYPES  OF   THE   PROFESSIONAL   BEGGAR   AS  THEY   ARE   KNOWN    IN   THE   WORLD  OF   GRAFT. 


PAUL   U.    KELLOGG. 


The  United  Charities  Building  in 
New  York  is  a  structure  of  many 
interesting  nooks  and  corners. 
There  are  offices  where  more  hapless 
folk  drift  in  in  the  course  of  a  year 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  offices  where  pudgy  fists 
leave  a  penny  at  a  time  to  the  credit 
of  small  depositors,  and  offices 
where  deserted  women  bring  babies 
and  long  stories  and  a  new  hope  in 
search  of  employment.  And  among 
them  is  one  which,  perhaps,  has  no 
counterpart  in  this  country — the  de- 
partment of  mendicancy  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  You 
would  know  it  bv  tlie  string  of  black 
tin  signs  which  tell  of  the  imperfect 
vision  or  the  calamitous  life  of  some 
former  owner,  and  by  the  frames  on 
the  wall,  bearing  the  cards  and 
whimpering  verse  of  a  generation  of 
manufactured  cripples,  by  the  vol- 
umes which  keep  the  photographs 
and  official  records  of  beggary,  and 
by  the  scrap-books  bulging  with 
clippings  which  show  what  is  being 
done  to  suppress  it  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco.  But  above  all,  you 
would  know  it  by  the  strange  assort- 
ment of  men  and  women  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
are  to  be  found  there  interviewing 
the  chief  of  the  mendicancy  squad — 
women  whose  silks  and. fine  linen 
cannot  hide  a  life  of  deceit;  crafty, 
misshapen  wrecks  of  humanity  who 
have  yet  a  spark  of  good  in  them; 
men  who  have  adopted  a  title  for 
their  visiting  cards  and  have  played 
the  part,  and  girls  known  by  a  nick- 
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name — and  a  bad  one  at  that — from 
one  end  of  a  disreputable  neighbor- 
hood to  the  other.  It  is  a  curious 
assortment,  and  one  much  misun- 
derstood, for  the  most  part,  by  the 
outsider  who  knows  not  of  the  fine 
distinctions  of  the  underworld,  and 
is  apt  to  confuse.  For  there  are  dis- 
tinctions, and  vital  ones,  as  you  can 
learn  from  any  officer  of  the  "bum 
beggar  squad,"  as  an  Irish  police- 
officer  once  dubbed  the  department, 
if  he  has  but  the  time  to  tell  it  in 
the  racy,  not  unkindly  vernacular 
which  comes  with  constant  inter- 
course with  a  people  whose  speech, 
like  their  lives,  is  strangely  frayed 
and  snagged  into  hard  knots. 

**The  typical  professional  beggar 
of  the  large  cities,"  he  would  say, 
"isn't  your  ordinary  hobo  after  a 
hand-out.  He  isn't  a  yegg  man,  or 
a  crook,  or  the  kind  of  a  guy  that 
gets  up  against  woodyards  or  city 
lodging-houses.  He  may  have  been 
any  of  these,  for  tramps  and  crimi- 
nals and  con  men  work  in  the  cities, 
of  course,  and  complicate  matters, 
and  may  become  professional  beg- 
gars in  time,  but  at  the  oqtset  men- 
dicancy means  a  different  thing  in 
the  cities.  It  doesn't  mean  thievery 
on  one  hand  nor  pauperism  on  the 
other,  but  just  plain  beggary.  And 
it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  a  beggar  is  a  flopper  or  a 
dimlight,  or  a  sore,  or  a  sidewalk 
grafter,  he  is  known  as  a  pan. 

"Here  in  New  York  you  can 
divide  mendicants  into  residents  and 
non-residents,  and  then  you  can  get 
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Both  these  results  have  been  accomplished, 
the  former  through  the  very  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  City  Homes  Association. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  publish  far 
and  wide  the  fact  that  now  no  man  need 
suffer  for  lack  of  food  and  lodging,  nor 
for  lack  of  work,  if  he  is  really  looking 
for  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  amount  of 
mendicancy  has  already  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  publicity. 

This  is  the  only  systematic  campaign 
against  mendicancy  which  has  been  at- 
tempted in  recent  years  in  Chicago.  There 
are  occasional  seasons  of  wholesale  ar- 
resjts  by  the  police.  These  occur  when 
"headquarters"  receives  complaints  from 
citizens,  or  a  flagrant  assault  by  a  pseudo- 
beggar  criminal,  in  a  neighborhood  poorly 
protected  by  the  police,  stirs  up  the  force 
to  activity.  For  be  it  known  that  some 
Chicago  beggars  are  of  the  dangerous  type 
and  a  "hard  heart"  is  rewarded  by  a  hard 
hand  or  club.  But  no  permanent  results 
are  obtained  by  these  spasmodic  cam- 
paigns. 

In  brief,  then,  the  situation  in  Chicago 
may  be  thus  summarized:  (i)  The  only 
f6rm  of  mendicancy  which  has  assumed 
serious  proportions  is  that  which  has 
grown  up  among  the  homeless  men  in  the 
lodging-house  district,  (2)  The  establish- 
ment of  the  municipal  lodging-house  has  ap- 
preciably affected  this  kind  of  mendicancy, 
as  citizens  have  come  to  learn  of  its  exist- 
ence. (3)  There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in 
making  the  lodging-house  even  more 
widely  known  and  thereby  still  further  de- 
creasing begging. 

A  thorough  study  of 
^^JJJJJ '"  vagrancy  has  been  car- 
out  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston.  The  problem 
of  vagrancy  is,  in  many  respects,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  mendicancy,  but 
the  Boston  report  as  prepared  by 
Miss  Alice  L.  Higgins  is  a  compre- 
hensive one,  and  its  publication  here 
is  justified  by  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  ground  common  to  both. 
Boston,  in  round  numbers,  has  a 
night  population  of  half  a  million, 
and  a  day  population  increased  not 
only  by  suburban  banker  and  mer- 
chant, but  by  vagrants  and  beggars 
form  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
lodging  and  treatment  of  wandering 
men  in  the  outlying  towns  was 
therefore  considered  in  the  investi- 


gation, and  information  received 
from  twenty-six  of  the  tfiirty-two 
cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
district  which  showed  the  effect  of 
action  in  Boston  on  this  larger  area. 
The  report  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

In   December,    1897,   the   Boston    Police 
Department,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the     Associated     Charities,     detailed     two 
special  officers  to  look  after  beggars  and 
vagrants.     In  citizens'  dress,  and  with  no 
regular  beat,  they  did  far  more  toward  dis- 
covering   and    arresting    these    offenders 
than  the  regular  patrolman  had  ever  been 
able  to  do.    According  to  the  police  rules, 
officers  are  supposed  to  warn  beggars  and 
explain  the  law  to  them,  but  if  the  men 
appear  to  be  habitual  offenders  the  officers, 
by    engaging    them    in    conversation,    are 
often  able  to  arrest  them  as  vagrants  on 
their  own  statements.     All  records  of  ar- 
rest and  sentence  since  the  beginning  have 
been  kept  in  the  rejgtstration  bureau  of  the 
Associated     Charities.      The    officers    re- 
ported  to  the   Associated  Charities  daily, 
and  from  time  to  time  referred  such  hope- 
ful persons  as  it  seemed  possible  to  edu- 
cate without  first  depriving  them  of  liberty. 
At   the  first   the  offenders   were   sent  on 
short  sentences  of  from  two  to  six  months 
to  the  House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island. 
Under  the  law.  the  judges  began  sending 
the  men  to  the  State.  Farm  at  Bridgewater, 
where   the   sentence   is   indeterminate,   the 
maximum  being  two  years.   There  the  men 
are  kept  steadily  at  work  and  may  learn 
some  useful  occupation.     It  was  felt  that 
keeping   them   in   this   reformatory   under 
strict  prison  discipline  during  the  summer 
months  would  have  good  results. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  able- 
bodied  vagrants  to  look  upon  the  state  and 
city  almshouses  as  "winter  hotels"  where  for 
little  work  they  could  have  food  and 
shelter.  At  the  Public  Institutions  De- 
partment, where  applications  for  admission 
must  be  made,  co-operation  was  effected, 
and  when  the  "rounder"  appeared,  the 
special  officers  were  notified.  Sometimes 
instead  of  arresting  the  men.  they  advised 
them  to  earn  their  living  and  gave  the 
opportunity.  In  this  way  the  almshouses 
were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  class  for  which  they  were  never  designed, 
and  thus  the  vagrants  have  found  it  harder 
to   live   without   work. 

The  Wayfarers*  Lodge,  in  Boston,  under 
supervision  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
furnishes  lodging  and  breakfast  to  home- 
le>s  men.  A  bath  at  night  is  required  and 
tvo  hours*  work  in  the  woodyard. 

Turning  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
in    the    twenty- six    towns    and    cities,    we 
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As  a  charity  worker  in 
^"ctiSgo"" 'Montreal,      Francis     H. 

McLean  carried  on  work 
in  an  attempt  <o  suppress  mendi- 
cancy in  that  Canadian  city,  and 
since  becoming  identified  with  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  has 
come  into  knowledge  of  conditions 
there.     He  writes: 

Until  the  winter  of  .1901-02,  Chicago 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  tramp 
beggar  as  a  pleasant  winter  resort.  When, 
in  1899,  a  special  committee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  recommended  to  the  city 
authorities  that  the  police  stations  be  closed 
to  night  lodgers,  that  a  municipal  lodging- 
house  be  established,  and  that  the  va- 
grancy laws  be  efficiently,  enforced,  more 
than  one  public  official  frankly  and  pub- 
licly stated  that  such  laws  were  inhuman 
and  could  not  be  enforced. 

But  more  than  the  confirmed  tramps 
found  and  still  find  shelter  in  Chicago 
during  the  winter.  First,  there  are  the 
sailors  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Then  Chicago,  as  the  transporta- 
tion, center  of  the  country,  of  necessity  is 
the  natural  stopping-off  place  for  the 
rovers — that  is,  bona  fide  seekers  of  work, 
whether  east  or  west  bound.  Altogether, 
then,  its  lodging-house  population,  com- 
posed of  both  the  respectable  and  disrepu- 
table elements,  is  estimated  to  run  be- 
tween 18,000  and  20,000  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

"Year  in,  year  out,"  writes  Josiah  Flint, 
"I  consider  Chicago  one  of  the  main  tramp 
nests  of  the  country." 

Professional  mendicancv  in  Chicago  is 
most  largely  recruited  from  the  lodging- 
house  district,  for  begging  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped much  in  this  western  center  along 
the  high  art  lines  of  the  letter-writer,  etc. 

None  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  profes- 
sional activity  are  wanting,  but  after  all  is 
said,  it  is  the  cruder  forms  of  mendicancy, 
those  that  find  their  growth  fostered  by 
the  presence  of  the  lodging-house  popula- 
tion, which  present  the  really  serious  prob- 
lems which  have  to  be  faced  in  Chicago. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  volume  of 
mendicancy  increases  very  considerably  in 
the  winter  season  and  that  at  times  it  has 
led  to  numerous  complaints  being  lodged 
with  the  Police  Department.  One  news- 
paper has  ventured  the  assertion  that  there 
are  at  least  3.500  beggars  in  the  city  during 
the  busy  months. 

Through  well-known  centers  the  pro- 
fession of  mendicancy  in  its  cruder  forms 
has    now    been    fairly    well    systematized. 


The     barrel-houses     and     cheap     lodging- 
houses  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
personnel.      The    barrel-houses     are     low 
saloons    which   give    free    floor    space    for 
sleeping  purposes  to  their  patrons.     There 
are  lists  in  existence  containing  the  names 
of    many    "easy"    people,    with    their    ad- 
dresses and  the  amounts  which  they   are 
in    the    habit    of   giving    when    deftly    ap- 
proached.   A  glance  at  one  of  these  lists 
cost    fifty    cents.      Then    specialties    have 
been  developed.     One  man  begs  only  for 
shoes,  another  only  for  coats^  etc.     This, 
it  is  claimed,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
forms  of  beg^ng  because  it  is  insidious  and 
convincing.    Here  is  a  young  man  decently 
dressed  but  wearing  a  disreputable  pair  of 
shoes.     He   only   needs   another   pair   and 
then  a  position  is  awaiting  him.     Another 
wants    work,    shivers    a    little,    and    one 
notices   that   underneath   the   neat,    lightly 
buttoned    coat    there    are    apparently    no 
signs  of  a  shirt.     Two  exchanges  for  the 
barter  of  articles  thus  gathered  exist,    so 
that  the  system  is  complete. 

The  crippled  and  maimed  factory  exists 
also.  Those  of  the  newly  initiated  mendi- 
cants who  are  anxious  to  rise  in  their  pro- 
fession are  apt  to  seek  it.  A  recent  issue 
of  a  Chicago  paper  described  the  arrest 
of  James  S— ,  the  "badger  king,"  to- 
gether with  four  of  his  pupils.  In  the  raid, 
crutches  of  assorted  sizes,  cloth  bandages 
and  compresses,  two  bottles  of  acids,  bun- 
dles of  ragged  clothing,  cards  with  "A 
Crippled  Boy's' Appeal"  and  "The  Wander- 
er's Prayer"  were  seized.  The  "cripples" 
themselves  carried  along  their  bunches  of 
shoestrings  to  back  up  their  contention  of 
being  legitimate  street  merchants.  "We're 
not  vags,"  declared  S.,  "each  fellow  here 
is  as  much  a  business  man  as  them 
big  State  Street  fellows.  The  crutches  and 
other  'gags'  help  out  a  little,  just  the  same 
as  a  bargain  day  or  fire  sale."  .  S.  is  him- 
self a  healthy,  large  man,  weighing  about 
200  pounds. 

The  sidewalks  near  the  theaters  are  very 
largely  frequented  by  the  professionals  just 
as  the  evening  performances  draw  to  a 
close.  But  they  do  not  fear  the  light  of 
day,  either,  and  their  disguises  are  often 
very  artistic.  Before  at  least  one  large  in- 
dustrial establishment  there  gathers  on 
each  payday  a  motley  crowd  of  beggars, 
professional  and  semi-professional,  to 
greet  the  men  as  they  come  out  It  is 
hoped  that  this  practice  will  be  soon  abated 
by  the  police. 

A  report  on  non-resident  unemployed 
men  in  Chicago,  which  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  in 
1899,  led  to  valuable  results.  The  report 
strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  lodging-house  and  the  closing 
of    the    police    stations    to    night    lodgers. 
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Both  these  results  have  been  accompHshed, 
the  former  through  the  very  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  City  Homes  Association. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  publish  far 
and  wide  the  fact  that  now  no  man  need 
suffer  for  lack  of  food  and  lodging,  nor 
for  lack  of  work,  if  he  is  really  looking 
for  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  amount  of 
mendicancy  has  already  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  publicity. 

This  is  the  only  systematic  campaign 
against  mendicancy  which  has  been  at- 
tempted in  recent  years  in  Chicago.  There 
are  occasional  seasons  of  wholesale  ar- 
rests by  the  police.  These  occur  when 
"headquarters"  receives  complaints  from 
citizens,  or  a  flagrant  assault  by  a  pseudo- 
beggar  criminal,  in  a  neighborhood  poorly 
protected  by  the  police,  stirs  up  the  force 
to  activity.  For  be  it  known  that  some 
Chicago  beggars  are  of  the  dangerous  type 
and  a  "hard  heart"  is  rewarded  by  a  hard 
hand  or  club.  But  no  permanent  results 
are  obtained  by  these  spasmodic  cam- 
paigns. 

In  brief,  then,  the  situation  in  Chicago 
may  be  thus  summarized:  (i)  The  only 
f6rni  of  mendicancy  which  has  assumed 
serious  proportions  is  that  which  has 
grown  up  among  the  homeless  men  in  the 
lodging-house  district.  (2)  The  establish- 
ment of  the  municipal  lodging-house  has  ap- 
preciably affected  this  kind  of  mendicancy, 
as  citizens  have  come  to  learn  of  its  exist- 
ence. (3)  There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in 
making  the  lodging-house  even  more 
widely  known  and  thereby  still  further  de- 
creasing begging. 

A     thorough     study     of 

^TKSon.'"  vagrancy  has  been  car- 
out  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston.  The  problem 
of  vagrancy  is,  in  many  respects,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  mendicancy,  but 
the  Boston  report  as  prepared  by 
Miss  Alice  L.  Higgins  is  a  compre- 
hensive one,  and  its  publication  here 
is  justified  by  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  ground  common  to  both. 
Boston,  in  round  numbers,  has  a 
night  population  of  half  a  million, 
and  a  day  population  increased  not 
only  by  suburban  banker  and  mer- 
chant, but  by  vagrants  and  beggars 
form  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
lodging  and  treatment  of  wandering 
men  in  the  outlying  towns  was 
therefore  considered  in  the  investi- 


gation, and  information  received 
from  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-two 
cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
district  which  showed  the  effect  of 
action  in  Boston  on  this  larger  area. 
The  report  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

In  December,  1897,  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Associated  Charities,  detailed  two 
special  officers  to  look  after  beggars  and 
vagrants.  In  citizens'  dress,  and  with  no 
regular  beat,  they  did  far  more  toward  dis- 
covering and  arresting  these  offenders 
than  the  regular  patrolman  had  ever  been 
able  to  do.  According  to  the  police  rules, 
officers  are  supposed  to  warn  beggars  and 
explain  the  law  to  them,  but  if  the  men 
appear  to  be  habitual  offenders  the  officers, 
by  engaging  them  in  conversation,  are 
often  able  to  arrest  them  as  vagrants  on 
their  own  statements.  All  records  of  ar- 
rest and  sentence  since  the  beginning  have 
been  kept  in  the  registration  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Charities.  The  officers  re- 
ported to  the  Associated  Charities  daily, 
and  from  time  to  time  referred  such  hope- 
ful persons  as  it  seemed  possible  to  edu- 
cate without  first  depriving  them  of  liberty. 
At  the  first  the  offenders  were  sent  on 
short  sentences  of  from  two  to  six  months 
to  the  House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island. 
Under  the  law.  the  judges  began  sending 
the  men  to  the  State.  Farm  at  Bridgewater, 
where  the  sentence  is  indeterminate,  the 
maximum  being  two  years.  There  the  men 
are  kept  steadily  at  work  and  may  learn 
some  useful  occupation.  It  was  felt  that 
keeping  them  in  this  reformatory  under 
strict  prison  discipline  during  the  summer 
months  would  have  good  results. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  able- 
bodied  vagrants  to  look  upon  the  state  and 
city  almshouses  as  "winter  hotels"  where  for 
little  work  they  could  have  food  and 
shelter.  At  the  Public  Institutions  De- 
partment, where  applications  for  admission 
must  be  made,  co-operation  was  effected, 
and  when  the  "rounder"  appeared,  the 
special  officers  were  notified.  Sometimes 
instead  of  arresting  the  men.  they  advised 
them  to  earn  their  living  and  gave  the 
opportunity.  In  this  way  the  almshouses 
were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  class  for  which  they  were  never  designed, 
and  thus  the  vagrants  have  found  it  harder 
to   live   without   work. 

The  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  in  Boston,  under 
su*>ervision  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
furnishes  lodging  and  breakfast  to  home- 
less men.  A  bath  at  night  is  required  and 
two  hours*  work  in  the  woodyard. 

Turning  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
in    the    twenty-six    towns    and    cities,    we 
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our  exposition  an  increase  in  what  has 
been  called  "crippled  squatters"  is  con- 
spicuous. The  Mayor  licenses  these  and 
the  Society  has  taken  up  the  matter  with 
him  through  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox,  its  vice- 
president,  and  others,  but  without  much 
success.  The  Police  Department  is  effi- 
cient and  co-operates  with  the  Society,  and 
through  this  Department  street  begging  is 
pretty  thoroughly  checked.  At  intervals  a 
case  is  brought  into  court  a^  a  warning. 

Detroit,  like  other  lar^e 
inDetro"?    cities,     has     its  'various 

kinds  of  beggars,  but 
Secretary  James  A.  Post  of  the 
Association  of  Charities  believes 
that  the  number  is  not  as  large  as 
in  several  other  cities  of  the  same 
size:     He  writes: 

There  is  a  strict  law  against  begging  on 
the  streets,  and  the  police  are  pretty  effi- 
cient in  enforcing  it.  If-  they  fail,  their 
attention 'is  called  to  such  cases  as  become 
prominent  or  obtrusive  to  the  public  by  this 
office,  and  the  offender  is  then  usually  sup- 
pressed. Of  course,  ^e  have  the  tramp 
beggar  who  "strikes"  a  man  on  the  street 
for  a  dime  or  a  quarter  on  the  sly.  These 
are  hard  to  suppress,  but  the  transient 
class  of  men  is  in  part  cared  for  by  the 
McGregor  Mission. 

Letter-writers  are  not  very  prevalent.  The 
Association  takes  steps  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  cases  reported,  and  where  the  par- 
ties are  found  unreliable  they  are  warned 
that  prosecution  will  follow  if  they  do  not 
desist. 

Indianapolis  has  few 
i/ffdiMapofft.  beggars,     according     to 

C.  S.  Grout,  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
He  writes,: 

Last  winter  the  Society  employed  a  spe- 
cial officer,  who,  with  the  police  and  the 
police  judge,  nearly  cleared  the  streets  of 
mendicants.  The  methods  used  were  to 
deal  with  the  several  cases  individually  as 
far  as  possible.  The  result  is  that  the 
police,  working  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  are  now  keeping  such  charac- 
ters out  of  the  community.  Constructive 
work  is  carried  on  with  others  with  good 
results  for  their  betterment.  Until  last 
winter  a  class  of  blind  men  infected  the 
streets  of  Indianapolis  more  or  less.  A 
decided  victory  has  been  gained  with  the 
authorities,  especially  the  police,  in  that 
they  no  longer  feel  that  this  class  are  de- 


serving of  the  indulgence  they  have  formerly 
given  them.  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety gave  assurance  to  the  authorities  that 
honest  persons  desiring  to  lead  a  more 
honorable  life  should  have  the  opportunity. 
Often  the  Society  offered  to  keep  them 
several  days  without  work  or  price,  but  no 
one  was  found  who  could  be  thus  kept  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two.  Good  use  of  this 
fact  took  away  the  excuse,  "I  have  to  beg 
for  a  living."  While  writing  this  a  re- 
porter of  one  of  the  local  papers  called 
to  ask  us  what  had  become  of  our  blind 
and  crippled  beggars. 

The  work  of  the  Asso- 
i?MMe"!' dated  Charities  of  Mil- 
waukee in  past  years 
has  driven  professional  mendicants 
out  of  that  city,  in  the  opinion  of 
Agent  G.  Frellson,  and  when  they 
appear  they  are  promptly  warned, 
the  society  co-operating  with  the 
police  department  and  police  court. 

He  writes: 

• 

The  past  year  we  dealt  with  thirfy-three 
Jjeggars.  They  were  mostly  cripples,  sell- 
ing one  thing  or  another,  but  doing  more 
begging  than  selling.  There  are  few  beg- 
ging letter-writers,  due  to  the  complete  co- 
operation with  business  men  and  women, 
who  use  our  begging  cards, .  which  work 
to  good  advantage.  No  organ-grinders 
are  allowed  on  our  streets.  The  agent 
of  Associated  Charities  has  police  power 
and  makes  arrests  when  necessary,  and 
of  thirty-three  cases  dealt  with  last  year, 
five  were  prosecuted  for  vagrancy  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Unless  prompt  steps  are 
■j'sf.'Lo'uu."  taken  it  would  seem  that 

St.  Louis  will  offer  a  rare 
harvest  to  the  professi6nal  beggar 
in  the  exposition  year.  W.  H. 
McLain,  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association, 
writes : 

There  are  no  special  laws  in  reference  to 
mendicancy  and  very  little  police  super- 
vision. It  seems  that  almost  any  beggar 
may  have  free  course  on  the  streets  of  St 
Louis,  although  recently  there  has  been 
some  attempt  to  relegate  the  worst  cases 
to  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  situation  at  present  is  that  there  are 
some  200  or  300  beggars  of  different  classes 
that  solicit  more  or  less  from  the  public, 
and  particularly  from  the  resident  districts 
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of  the  city.  There  are  quite  a  few  cripples 
and  organ-grinders  on  the  business  streets, 
and  a  number  of. blind  men  and  women. 
The  most  distressing  thing  to  contend 
with  is  the  child  beggar  sent  out  by  the 
parent  with  a  letter  to  the  resident  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  There  is  also  a  begging 
letter  written  to  business  men,  of  which 
we  have  a  great  number.  The  Provident 
Association  has  been  partially  instrumental 
in  breaking  up  letter-writing  and  child- 
begging. 

In  the  southern  cities 
"cCiirton*;  the  population  is  so  dif- 
ferent that  t(he  mendi- 
cancy problem  is  not  treated  entirely 
by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
North,  though  an  effort  is  made  by 
siich  organizations  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  Society  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  Orleans  to  follow 
the  principles  of  organized  charity. 
\V.  A.  Boyle,  chief  of  police  of 
Charleston,  affirms  that  begging  on 
tjhe  streets  is  relieved  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties Society.  It  is  confined  mostly 
to  aged  and  crippled  negroes,  and 
occasionally  a  few  white  men.  Such 
persons  come  under  the  head  of  local 
vagrant  laws,  and  are  often  brought 
before  the  city  recorder.  Door  to 
door  beggars  are  also  found. 
Michel  Heymann,  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  Orleans,  reports  that  that  city 
has  fewer  mendicants  now  than  ever 


before,^  owing  to  the  large  demand 
for  labor  of  every  kind.  The  only 
steps  taken  to  suppress  mendicancy 
are  the  arrests  made  by  the  police 
under  the  head  of  vagrancy  or  loit- 
ering. The  special  types  of  beggars 
in  New  Orleans  are  old  and  de- 
crepit  persons  arid  some  tramps 
"who  come  in  winter  from  northern 
cities  to  warm  themselves  in  the 
sunny  south." 

PT.utent     The   problem   of  mendi- 
workin      cancy   is   not   serious   in 

Kansas  City,    fjr  ^.^  ,. 

Kansas  City,  according 
to  G.  M.  Hanson,  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction: 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  three  years  ago,  persistent  work 
has  been  done  to  keep  beggars  off  the 
streets.  As  a  result  the  transient  beggars 
are  quickly  picked  up  by  the  police  and 
given  time  to  get  out  of  the  city.  It  has 
not  been  so  easy  to  handle  the  resident, 
however.  The  police  have  held  that  where 
there  is  no  other  provision  for  their  sup- 
port than  the  almshouse,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain.  We  have  tried  to  see 
to  it  that  no  new  beggars  get  started  and 
in  this  way  the  question  is  being  solved — 
by  the  old  ones  dropping  out  and  no  new 
ones  being  allowed  to  begin. 

We  have  been  troubled  some  with  the 
women  who  work  through  the  better  resi- 
dence districts  and  in  some  large  office 
buildings  telling  of  sickness  and  death,  in 
the  family,  and  giving  fictitious  name  and 
address.  This  form  of  beggary  has  stead- 
ily decreased,  as  it  has  been  followed 
up  and  the  public  is  becoming  wiser 
through  the  work  of  organized  charity. 
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The  United  Charities  Building  in 
New  York  is  a  structure  of  many 
interesting  nooks  and  comers. 
There  are  offices  where  more  hapless 
folk  drift  in  in  the  course  of  a  year 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  offices  where  pudgy  fists 
leave  a  penny  at  a  time  to  the  credit 
of  small  depositors,  and  offices 
where  deserted  women  bring  babies 
and  long  stories  and  a  new  hope  in 
search  of  employment.  And  among 
them  is  one  which,  perhaps,  has  no 
counterpart  in  this  country — ^the  de- 
partment of  mendicancy  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  You 
would  know  it  bv  the  string  of  black 
tin  signs  which  tell  of  the  imperfect 
vision  or  the  calamitous  life  of  some 
former  owner,  and  by  the  frames  on 
the  wall,  bearing  the  cards  and 
whimpering  verse  of  a  generation  of 
manufactured  cripples,  by  the  vol- 
umes which  keep  the  photographs 
and  official  records  of  beggary,  and 
by  the  scrap-books  bulging  with 
clippings  which  show  what  is  being 
done  to  suppress  it  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco.  But  above  all,  you 
would  know  it  by  the  strange  assort- 
ment of  men  and  women  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
are  to  be  found  there  interviewing 
the  chief  of  the  mendicancy  squad — 
women  whose  silks  and .  fine  linen 
cannot  hide  a  life  of  deceit;  crafty, 
misshapen  wrecks  of  humanity  who 
have  yet  a  spark  of  good  in  them; 
men  who  have  adopted  a  title  for 
their  visiting  cards  and  have  played 
the  part,  and  girls  known  by  a  nick- 
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name — ^and  a  bad  one  at  that — from 
one  end  of  a  disreputable  neighbor- 
hood to  the  other.  It  is  a  curious 
assortment,  and  one  much  misun- 
derstood, for  the  most  part,  by  the 
outsider  who  knows  not  of  the  fine 
distinctions  of  the  underworld,  and 
is  apt  to  confuse.  For  there  are  dis- 
tinctions, and  vital  ones,  as  you  can 
learn  from  any  officer  of  the  "bum 
beggar  squad,"  as  an  Irish  police- 
officer  once  dubbed  the  department, 
if  he  has  but  the  time  to  tell  it  in 
the  racy,  not  unkindly  vernacular 
which  comes  with  constant  inter- 
course with  a  people  whose  speech, 
like  their  lives,  is  strangely  frayed 
and  snagged  into  hard  knots. 

"The  typical  professional  beggar 
of  the  large  cities,"  he  would  say, 
"isn't  your  ordinary  hobo  after  a 
hand-out.  He  isn't  a  yegg  man,  or 
a  crook,  or  the  kind  of  a  guy  that 
gets  up  against  woodyards  or  city 
lodging-houses.  He  may  have  been 
any  of  these,  for  tramps  and  crimi- 
nals, and  con  men  work  in  the  cities, 
of  course,  and  complicate  matters, 
and  may  become  professional  beg- 
gars in  time,  but  at  the  outset  men- 
dicancy means  a  different  thing  in 
the  cities.  It  doesn't  mean  thievery 
on  one  hand  nor  pauperism  on  the 
other,  but  just  plain  beggary.  And 
it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  a  beggar  is  a  flopper  or  a 
dimlight,  or  a  sore,  or  a  sidewJk 
grafter,  he  is  known  as  a  pan. 

"Here  in  New  York  you  can 
divide  mendicants  into  residents  and 
non-residents,  and  then  you  can  get 
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busy  and  sub-divide  those  two 
classes  until  you  are.  tired.  First 
among  the  residents  are  the  blinds 
— ^the  dimlights,  as  they  are  called 
— or  the  blinkeys,  if  they  happen  to 
be  one  of  your  blue-goggle  artists. 
A  blind  man  seldom  b^  without 
a  subterfuge — z,  few  pencils  in  the 
hand,  or  a  bunch  of  shoestrings, 
with  a  license  badge  on  the  coat; 
you  seldom  see  a  cup  nowadays. 
Eighty  of  these  blind  men  and  wom- 
en who  used  to  receive  alms  habit- 
ually are  known  to  the  mendicancy 
department,  and  a  majority  are  now 
living  with  their  relatives.  Over  on 
East  Nineteenth  Street  near  First 
Avenue  was  a  blind  man's  boarding- 
house,  where  five  of  them  lived  with 
the  mother  of  one,  and  where  a 
goodly  pile  of  the  yellow  ones  was 
dumped  into  the  pot  the  last  time  the 
city  distributed  its  gold.  It's  that 
$50  a  year  that  keeps  most  of  them 
on  the  street  and  outside  of  blind 
men's  homes. 

.  "The  dimlight  grafter  is  the  man 
who  feigns  blindness,  and  here  in 
Manhattan  most  of  these  have  be- 
longed to  the  band  of  a  couple  of 
fat  French  padrones  with  headquar- 
ters in  a  rear  house  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  who  imported  organs  and 
had  thirty  or  forty  wheezers  out  at 
a  time — a,  wheezer  is  a  hand-organ 
man — ^and  others  with  trained  dogs 
and  bears.  They  represent  the  old 
medieval  school  of  mendicancy,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  Gerry  Society 
and  other  agencies  we'd  have  here 
what  they  have  in  Europe,  small 
Italian  boys  held  practically  as 
slaves  and  taught  to  go  out  with  the 
organ  and  a. monkey.  These  are 
real  mendicants — ^grafters  not  be- 
cause they  are  hurt,  but  profes- 
sionals in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Hoboken  nest  was  of  this  t)rpe. 


Most  of  the  French  wheezers  and 
imposters  who  fake  blindness  have 
been  spotted  by  their  smoked 
glasses,  and  only  these  blinds  are 
to  be  found  grinding  in  New  York 
now. 

"Another  resident  mendicant  is 
the  hobo  who  has  passed  middle  life 
and  who  no  longer  has  the  strength 
or  grit  to  hit  the  world  again.  He 
is  your  bum,  your  door  to  door 
beggar,  who  tackles  pedestrians. 
One  of  the  squad  makes  a  specialty 
of  roping  in  this  sort  of  grafter  by 
posing  as  a  guileless  sport  from  out 
of  town  and  taking  them  in  at  his 
own  game. 

"Then  there  is  the  ex-living-out 
girl,  who  invariably  claims  to  have 
been  cook  in  the  finest  of  families, 
and  who  invariably  denies  that  she 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  whiskey,  but 
who  as  invariably  is  dead  wrong  on 
both  those  points.  Black  hoods  they 
are  called  from  the  way  they  tie  up 
their  heads,  and  with  a  black  bon- 
net and  a  loose  black  shawl,  they 
shamble  along  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  shopping  district  and 
mutter  their  stories.  It's  they're 
old,  kind  lady,  and  God  bless  you 
for  a  few  pennies,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  it's  whiskey  money  that 
they  are  really  asking  for.  Almost 
never  do  we  pick  up  one  who  is  any- 
thing but  a  drunk.  For  the  most 
part  they  hang  out  in  two  rear  base- 
ments and  in  kitchen-houses  along 
the  line  from  First  Avenue  to  Water 
Street,  where  eight  or  ten  of  them 
pay  ten  cents  a  night  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  and  have  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing tea  on  the  range.  Besides  the 
unfortunates  who  are  drinkers, 
there  are  a  few  misers  among  them 
who  hoard  up  their  coin.  There  is 
old  Maggie  Duff,  for  instance,  who 
was  searched  at  the  City  Lodging- 
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house  and  $2,cxx)  found  in  her  bank 
book. 

"Then  there  are  the  waifs  and 
strays — wrecked  men  and  women, 
very  often  from  other  states  and 
cities  originally,  who  have  been  lost 
in  the  city's  maelstrom.  The  other 
day  we  picked  up  a  young  fellow 
who  looked  like  a  dope  fiend.  He 
said  that  he  was  hungry  and  that  he 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  gave 
three  addresses.  An  investigation 
showed  that  the  first  number  would 
have  been  in  the  wall  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, the  second  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  Schuylkill  River  Bridge,  but 
at  the  third,  a  furnished-room 
house,  they  gave  a  clue  which  iden- 
tified him  as  an  irresponsible  for 
whom  a  general  alarm  had  been  sent 
out  from  a  neighboring  city  some 
months  before.  A  state  senator 
came  to  take  him  home. 

"The  main  push  of  this  sort  of 
mendicants  content  themselves  with 
working  ordinary  pedestrians  in  the 
shopping  districts  or  on  the  ferries, 
or  along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
factory  districts.  But  there  are 
others  out  for  special  kinds  of  easies. 
There  are  the  withered  business  men 
who  work  the  retired  manufacturer 
dodge.  They're  New  Yorkers  for 
the  most  part,  and  it's  their  specialty 
to  hang  around  hotels  where  buyers 
and  out-of-town  salesmen  put  up 
-^•along  University  Place  is  the  best 
beat.  They  size  up  their  mark  and 
throw  a  pipe  into  him — ^by  that  I 
mean,  they  gauge  their  intended  vic- 
tim and  tell  him  a  story  accordingly. 
If  they  size  him  up  as  a  sport,  their 
tale  is  that  they  were  around  seeing 
the  town  and  some  girl  touched 
them  for  their  wad.  If  he's  the 
other  class,  they  pose  as  a  guileless 
out-of-towner  who  was  relieved  of 
his  roll  in  a  hotel  and  must  leave  for 


Providence  or  Boston  or  Havana  on 
the  next  night  boat.  There  was 
Charley  Gormley,  who  had  a  de- 
serted wife  and  family  at  Auburn- 
dale.  He  forged  references  and  had 
worked  that  sort  of  racket  on  'the 
business  man  from  Lowell'  from 
•1892  until  we  landed  him.  George 
West,  alias  Clarendon,  alias  a  great 
many  other  aliases,  but  a  dope 
fiend  under  them  all,  is  over  on 
the  Island  now,  but  for  years  he 
worked  strangers  on  their  political 
connections,  for  he  knew  the  ropes 
at  Washington. 

"Another  class  of  grafters  are  the 
letter-writers.  The  scribe  of  news- 
paper appeals  has  about  dropped  out 
now  in  New  York,  since  the  editors 
have  gotten  into  the  way  of  turning 
them  over  to  the  Society  for  inves- 
tigation. But  the  begging  letter- 
writer  is  still  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  scratchers  range  from  the  re- 
ceptive women  who  scrawl  notes,* 
or  have  their  neighbors  do  it  for 
them,  whenever  they  read  of  a  wed- 
ding in  high  life,  and  from  the 
fraud  who  used  to  tack  appeal  cards 
on  to  telegraph  poles,  to  men  like 
Baron  von  Zo  and  Zo,  and  women 
like  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  lived  in  style 
and  worked  only  the  shrewdest 
financiers  in  Wall  Street. 

"Among  the  older  beggars  are  the 
cane  men — the  fake  paralytics — 
who  sometimes  unhitch  the  cramp 
they  hold  their  limbs  in,  drop  their 
crutches  and  run  for  it  on  the  way 
to  the  station-house;  the  epileptics 
who  time  themselves  and  throw  a 
fit  for  the  profit ;  the  dope  fiends,  like 
Fred  Allen,  who  is  known  all  along 
the  Jersey  beaches  and  who  sham- 
bles past  wan  and  miserable  with 
an  appealing  look  in  his  eye;  and 
the  sores,  the  grafters  who  tie  their 
arms  up  in  splints  and  mutilate  their 
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hands  with  acids.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  real  cripples  are  now  non- 
resident beggars.  When  a  working- 
boy  is  maimed,  he  doesn't  take  to 
begging,  but  a  runaway  who  is 
smashed  in  a  freight  wreck  does, 
and  it  is  from  these  crippled  run- 
away boys  that  most  of  the  recruits 
come.  Cripples  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  New  York  head- 
quarters in  the  winter,  and  going 
out  from  here  to  the  beaches  and 
summer  resorts.  They  are  the  flop- 
pecs  and  they  used  to  be  plenty 
in  the  shopping  district  and  around 
the  theaters.  As  things  are  now, 
they  only  dare  to  take  a  chance  oc- 
casionally on  the  cross-streets  where 
the  tide  of  working  people  runs  at 
noon  and  night.  The  flopper  works 
along  the  street  and  when  he  gets 
his  chance  he  flops  and  throws  his 
hat— ^I  gtiess  that  phrase  is  self-ex- 
planatory. If  the  coast  isn't  clear,  he 
passes  out  his  cripple  appeals  in  the 
crook  of  the  elevated  station  land- 
ings or  on  the  ferries.     He  is  the 


prince  of  professionals,  so  far  as 
money  goes.  Only  the  other  day 
we  picked  up  one  with  $9  as  his 
day's  graft.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
organized  gangs  like  that  of  Kemp- 
ton's  have  resulted  where  cripples 
were  manufactured  and  supplied 
with  lookouts  to  tip  off  the  cops, 
and  these  with  roundsmen. 

"Other  non-residents  are  the 
tramp  who  comes  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  town  and  the  thug  who  is 
more  highwayman  than  beggar, 
and  who  will  resume  safe-blowing 
in  small  country  towns  when  the 
weather  lets  up.  They  are  the 
hobo  crooks  and  the  strong  arm 
men  who  sidle  up  to  guests  as  they 
leave  a  hotel  at  night.  A  man  will 
dig  out  rather  than  have  a  scene  if 
he  has  a  lady  with  him,  and  if  he  is 
alone  the  yegg  man  will  threaten 
him,  and  if  he  acts  a  bit  shaky,  lay 
him  out.  It  was  one  of  these  that 
knocked  out  a  former  mendicancy 
officer  just  outside  of  Sherry's  one 
night." 
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At  some  period,  so  long  ago  that 
the  memory  of  man  does  not  clearly 
fix  its  date,  there  must  have  lived  a 
mendicant  Homer,  who  wrote  the 
appealing  verses  which  beggars 
hand  about  on  cards.  The  same 
"poetry"  which  has  been  used  by 
generation  after  generation  of  beg- 
gars is  likely  to  be  thrust  in  the 
prosperous-looking  pedestrian's  face 
to-morrow  at  the  factory  door  or  on 

the  elevated  stairways. 

• 

Many  a  bright,  good-hearted  fellow. 
Many  a  noble-hearted  man, 

Finds  himself  in  water  shallow, 
Please  assist  him  if  you  can. 


Though  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
this  gem  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  his  work  has  lived  after 
him,  and  is  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar '"appeal"  of  the  kind  ever  writ- 
ten. Horace's  simile  "more  endur- 
ing than  brass"  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  reference  to  the  beg- 
gar's calling.  To  continue  the 
poem: 

To-day  a  poor  cripple  appeals  for  your  aid, 
Don't  turn  with  a  sneer  or  frown ; 

For  God  in  His  wisdom  is  the  only  One 
knows 
But  loved  ones  of  yours  may  go  down. 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  gate  when  you 
come  out  from  work.    Give  what  you  wish. 
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house  and  $2,000  found  in  her  bank 
book. 

"Then  there  are  the  waifs  and 
strays — wrecked  men  and  women, 
very  often  from  other  states  and 
cities  originally,  who  have  been  lost 
in  the  city's  maelstrom.  The  other 
day  we  picked  up  a  young  fellow 
who  looked  like  a  dope  fiend.  He 
said  that  he  was  hungry  and  that  he 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  gave 
three  addresses.  An  investigation 
showed  that  the  first  number  would 
have  been  in  the  wall  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, the  second  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  Schuylkill  River  Bridge,  but 
at  the  third,  a  furnished-room 
house,  they  gave  a  clue  which  iden- 
tified him  as  an  irresponsible  for 
whom  a  general  alarm  had  been  sent 
out  from  a  neighboring  city  some 
months  before.  A  state  senator 
came  to  take  him  home. 

"The  main  push  of  this  sort  of 
mendicants  content  themselves  with 
working  ordinary  pedestrians  in  the 
shopping  districts  or  on  the  ferries, 
or  along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
factory  districts.  But  there  are 
others  out  for  special  kinds  of  easies. 
There  are  the  withered  business  men 
who  work  the  retired-  manufacturer 
dodge.  They're  New  Yorkers  for 
the  most  part,  and  it's  their  specialty 
to  hang  around  hotels  where  buyers 
and  out-of-town  salesmen  put  up 
-^•along  University  Place  is  the  best 
beat.  They  size  up  their  mark  and 
throw  a  pipe  into  him — by  that  I 
mean,  they  gauge  their  intended  vic- 
tim and  tell  him  a  story  accordingly. 
If  they  size  him  up  as  a  sport,  their 
tale  is  that  they  were  around  seeing 
the  town  and  some  girl  touched 
them  for  their  wad.  If  he's  the 
other  class,  they  pose  as  a  guileless 
out-of-towner  who  was  relieved  of 
his  roll  in  a  hotel  and  must  leave  for 


Providence  or  Boston  or  Havana  on 
the  next  night  boat.  There  was 
Charley  Gormley,  who  had  a  de- 
serted wife  and  family  at  Auburn- 
dale.  He  forged  references  and  had 
worked  that  sort  of  racket  on  'the 
business  man  from  Lowell'  from 
•1892  until  we  landed  him.  George 
West,  alias  Clarendon,  alias  a  great 
many  other  aliases,  but  a  dope 
fiend  under  them  all,  is  over  on 
the  Island  now,  but  for  years  he 
worked  strangers  on  their  political 
connections,  for  he  knew  the  ropes 
at  Washington. 

"Another  class  of  grafters  are  the 
letter-writers.  The  scribe  of  news- 
paper appeals  has  about  dropped  out 
now  in  New  York,  since  the  editors 
have  gotten  into  the  way  of  turning 
them  over  to  the  Society  for  inves- 
tigation. But  the  begging  letter- 
writer  is  still  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  scratchers  range  from  the  re- 
ceptive women  who  scrawl  notes* 
or  have  their  neighbors  do  it  for 
them,  whenever  they  read  of  a  wed- 
ding in  high  life,  and  from  the 
fraud  who  used  to  tack  appeal  cards 
on  to  telegraph  poles,  to  men  like 
Baron  von  Zo  and  Zo,  and  women 
like  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  lived  in  style 
and  worked  only  the  shrewdest 
financiers  in  Wall  Street. 

"Among  the  older  beggars  are  the 
cane  men — the  fake  paralytics — 
who  sometimes  unhitch  the  cramp 
they  hold  their  limbs  in,  drop  their 
crutches  and  run  for  it  on  the  way 
to  the  station-house;  the  epileptics 
who  time  themselves  and  throw  a 
fit  for  the  profit ;  the  dope  fiends,  like 
Fred  Allen,  who  is  known  all  along 
the  Jersey  beaches  and  who  sham- 
bles past  wan  and  miserable  with 
an  appealing  look  in  his  eye;  and 
the  sores,  the  grafters  who  tie  their 
arms  up  in  splints  and  mutilate  their 
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hands  with  acids.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  real  cripples  are  now  non- 
resident beggars.  When  a  working- 
boy  is  maimed,  he  doesn't  take  to 
begging,  but  a  runaway  who  is 
smashed  in  a  freight  wreck  does, 
and  it  is  from  these  crippled  run- 
away boys  that  most  of  the  recruits 
come.  Cripples  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  New  York  head- 
quarters in  the  winter,  and  going 
out  from  here  to  the  beaches  and 
summer  resorts.  They  are  the  flop- 
pei:s  and  they  used  to  be  plenty 
in  the  shopping  district  and  around 
the  theaters.  As  things  are  now, 
they  only  dare  to  take  a  chance  oc- 
casionally on  the  cross-streets  where 
the  tide  of  working  people  runs  at 
noon  and  night.  The  flopper  works 
along  the  street  and  when  he  gets 
his  chance  he  flops  and  throws  his 
hat— ^I  gtiess  that  phrase  is  self-ex- 
planatory. If  the  coast  isn't  clear,  he 
passes  out  his  cripple  appeals  in  the 
crook  of  the  elevated  station  land- 
ings or  on  the  ferries.     He  is  the 


prince  of  professionals,  so  far  as 
money  goes.  Only  the  other  day 
we  picked  up  one  with  $9  as  his 
day's  graft.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
organized  gangs  like  that  of  Kemp- 
ton's  have  resulted  where  cripples 
were  manufactured  and  supplied 
with  lookouts  to  tip  off  the  cops, 
and  these  with  roundsmen. 

"Other  non-residents  are  the 
tramp  who  comes  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  town  and  the  thug  who  is 
more  highwayman  than  beggar, 
and  who  will  resume  safe-blowing 
in  small  country  towns  when  the 
weather  lets  up.  They  are  the 
hobo  crooks  and  the  strong  arm 
men  who  sidle  up  to  guests  as  they 
leave  a  hotel  at  night.  A  man  will 
dig  out  rather  than  have  a  scene  if 
he  has  a  lady  with  him,  and  if  he  is 
alone  the  yegg  man  will  threaten 
him,  and  if  he  acts  a  bit  shaky,  lay 
him  out.  It  was  one  of  these  that 
knocked  out  a  former  mendicancy 
officer  just  outside  of  Sherry's  one 
night." 
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At  some  period,  so  long  ago  that 
the  memory  of  man  does  not  clearly 
fix  its  date,  there  must  have  lived  a 
mendicant  Homer,  who  wrote  the 
appealing  verses  which  beggars 
hand  about  on  cards.  The  same 
"poetry"  which  has  been  used  by 
generation  after  generation  of  beg- 
gars is  likely  to  be  thrust  in  the 
prosperous-looking  pedestrian's  face 
to-moirow  at  the  factory  door  or  on 

the  elevated  stairways. 

• 

Many  a  bright,  good-hearted  fellow, 
Many  a  noble-hearted  man, 

Finds  himself  in  water  shallow, 
Please  assist  him  if  you  can. 


Though  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
this  gem  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  his  work  has  lived  after 
him,  and  is  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar ^'appeal"  of  the  kind  ever  writ- 
ten. Horace's  simile  "more  endur- 
ing than  brass"  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  reference  to  the  beg- 
gar's calling.  To  continue  the 
poem: 

To-day  a  poor  cripple  appeals  for  your  aid, 
Don't  turn  with  a  sneer  or  frown; 

For  God  in  His  wisdom  is  the  only  One 
knows 
But  loved  ones  of  yours  may  go  down. 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  gate  when  you 
come  out  from  work.    Give  what  you  wish. 
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This  version,  headed  "Happy 
Thoughts,"  and  printed  on  one  of 
the  "Good  Luck"  cards,  which  seem 
to  be  more  effective  than  the  plain 
request  for  alms,  was  handed  to  fac- 
tory hands  by  a  beggar  who  was 
"working"  the  New  Jersey  factory 
towns  systematically  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

The  haunting  beauty  of  the  lines 
about  the  bright,  good-heaVted  fel- 
low evidently  appealed  to  other  beg- 
gars who  would  scorn  to  plagiarize 
it  without  some  change  in  dress.  A 
neatly  prepared  card,  bearing  the 
union  label  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  has  arranged  the 
classic  verse  in  another  way: 

A  SfkPLE  REQUEST. 

Arc  you  a  father  or  mother, 

Have  you  cares  without  alloy. 
Please  take  pity  on  a  stranger, 

A  crippled,  motherless  boy. 
For  years  I've  been  afflicted, 

And  my  pleasures  the]^  are  done. 
So  take  heed  unto  a  cripple, 

For  you  may  also  have  a  son. 
Many  a   bright,   good-hearted,   etc. 

The  man  who  used  this  card  was 
a  "faker."  He  affected  paralysis, 
and  really  weakened  his  left  arm 
considerably  by  never  giving  it  any 
exercise,  but  he  was  as  fit  for  a  day's 
work  as  most  laboring  men. 

Next  in  popularity,  perhaps,  is  a 
verse  which  was  evidently  issued  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  large  edition,  for 
the  Charity  Organization  Society's 
agents  and  the  police  hs^ve  obtained 
copies  from  fully  a  dozen  beggars. 
It  also  is  intended  to  act  as  a  talis- 
man. "Good  luck  to  the  purchaser 
of  this  card"  it  is  headed.  This  is 
probably  as  effectual  as  Mr.  Gilbert's 
blessing  "with  my  latest  breath." 
Here  is  the  "poem":, 

I  once  was  happy  the  same  as  you. 

But  now  I  am  a  cripple  with  nothing  to  do. 

I  am  compelled  to  ask  strangers  some  as- 
sistance to  give, 

So  please  give  me  something — "Live  and 
let  live.^' 


I  pray  God  will  reward  you,  my  wants  to 

relieve. 
And  remember  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 

than  to  receive. 

Give  if  you  wish. 


(< 


'A  C.P.R.  (Canadian  Pacific 
Railway)  newsboy  cripple's  appeal" 
is  the  title  of  a  bright  red  card 
marked : 

Price :   Give  what  you  can. 

Please  return  this  card  if  you  do  not 

want  it. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago 
When  I  from  pain  was  free. 

A  happy  boy  at  home  was  I; 
At  school  none  as  gay  as  me. 

From  school  I  went  to  labor  hard 

As  Newsboy. on  a  train, 
To  battle  with   the  mighty  world. 

My  daily  bread  to  gain. 

I  little  thought  as  time  flew  by 
That  trouble  t'hick  and  fast 

Would  on  me  fall,  and  make  me  go 
A  cripple  to  the  last. 

But  here  I  am,  as  you  can  see. 
Drawn  out  of  shape  by  pain; 

A   sad   reminder  of  the  night 
I   fell  beneath  the  train. 

Here  is  the  verse  from  a  pale 
yellow  "Good  Luck"  card: 

Ah,  not  for  me  are  the  joys  of  youth. 
The  romp,  the  song,  and  the  game. 

My  years  are  young,  my  heart  not  old, 
But  fate  has  deformed  my  frame. 


Do  a  good  turn  while  you  can. 
And  when  life  on  earth  is  spent. 

The  reckoning  angel   will  not  forget 
You   heeded   a   cripple's   lament 

Edward  Walker  travels  about  the 
country,  cleverly  simulating  paraly- 
sis and  handing  out  a  card  with 
a  picture  of  an  eagle  at  the  top. 
Why  an  eagle  no  one  knows,  as  the 
national  bird  is  not  commonly  rep- 
resented either  as  crippled  or  ap- 
pealing. The  verse,  as  a  careful 
study  will  show,  has  drawn  part  of 
its  inspiration  from  the  more  fertile 
authors  of  the  appeals  already  given : 
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When  you  meet  a  p6or  brother  on  life's 
rugged  road, 

Who  is  struggling  to  carry  his  burden- 
some load, 

Remember  the  maxim,  so  good  and  so  true, 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you. 

Once  I  was  happy,  joyous,  and  gay, 

No  sorrow  and  sadness  ever  darkened 
my  way; 

But,  alas!  I  am  crippled  for  life  as  you 
see; 

There's  nothing  but  sadness  and  sorrow 
for  me. 

Both  my  parents  are  dead,  and  so 

I  am  forced  to  ask  strangers  some  kind- 
ness to  show, 

So  pray  give  me  something  my  want  to 
RELIEVE 

And  remember  'tis  more  blessed,  etc. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  elsewhere  to  put  the 
Golden  Rule  into  metrical  form 
without  the  alteration  of  even  a 
syllable. 

Although  not  in  poetry,  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  deserves  just  as  high 
rank  as  if  it  were,  by  reason,  espe- 
cially, of  its  postscript: 

New  York,  Jan.  3,  1902. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  Mr.  V.  E.  Rose,  has  had  the  third, 
amputation  of  his  limb,  and  the  resection 
of   two   ribs,  besides  he  has  a  paralyzed 
hand.  Dr.  J.  L.  Peck,  Surgeon. 

P.  S. — Please  help  him  to  an  artificial 
limb. 

In  this  wise  one  asks  to  be  helped 
to  a  wing  of  chicken.  There  is  no 
Dr.  Peck  of  these  initials  in  the  di- 
rectory. 

Harry  Hart,  belonging  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  "Yeggs,"  which  have 
achieved  notoriety  lately,  used  to 
sell  court-plaster  with  a  Red-Cross 
label,  as  follows: 


"Being  crippled  in  such  a  manner  I  am 
unable  to  earn  my  living  by  hard  work,  I 
am  selling  this  package  of  court-plaster 
(three  colors)  trjring  to  earn  stifficient 
funds  to  start  in  some  honorable  business 
so  I  can  become  self-supporting. 

"Price — Give  what  you  can." 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  psychology  of  beggars  that  only 
the  "first-class  men"  among  them 
are  willing  to  take  the  slightest 
trouble  or  go  to  the  slightest  ex- 
pense such  as  the  printing  of  cards 
would  involve,  even  when  augment- 
ed receipts  would  be  sure  to  follow 
the  investment. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  above, 
a  few  new  verses  have  been  added 
to  the  museum  of  the  mendicancy 
department  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  Here  are  two  of 
them: 

Do  you  ever  think  as  the  Black  Hearse 

passes  by 
That  it  won't  be  long  before  you  and  I 
Goes  riding  past  in  a  Big  Plumed  Hack, 
And  never  remembers  of  coming  back. 
Do  you  ever  think  as  you  strive  for  gold 
That  a  Dead  Man's  Hand  a  dollar  can't 

hold ; 
You  may  pinch  and  tuck,  and  try  to  save, 
But    you    lose    it    all    when    you    reach 

the  ? 


Price 


The  other  one  was  modeled  on 
the  cry  of  the  Moslem  beggar. 
Under  the  heading :  "Remember  the 
Poor  and  Needy,'*  ran  the  lines: 

God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver, 
And  sweet  shall  be  their  reward; 

He  that  giveth  to  the  Poor 
Lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

Live  and  Let  Live. 
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„  ^^  Among  American  born 
Rcdnnvd  becg-ars,  who  are  also 
cripples,  redemption  m 
an  economic  sense  is  only  too  in- 
frequently known.  Their  profits 
are  too  large,  their  vices  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  admit  of  their  being  con- 
tent with  the  more  frugal  rewards  of 
industry. 

With  foreign  beggars  who  are 
cripples  the  case  is  different.  Such 
beggars  have  usually  been  maimed 
while  engaged  in  productive  in- 
dustry; with  the  American  born  beg- 
gar, "riding  the  freights"  is  almost 
invariably  the  cause. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  Greek 
youth,  who,  within  a  year  of  land- 
ing in  America,  lost  his  arm  in  a 
1-owell  mill,  and  became  a  beggar 
for  lack  of  advice  as  to  what  else  to 
do,  was  induced  to  take  up  news- 
paper selling,  and  may  now  be  found 
any  afternoon  at  Broadway  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  "Cron,"  as 
the  police  know  him — his  real  name 
has  nearly  as  many  letters  in  it  as  he 
is  years  old — says  he  is  all  through 
with  begging  and  his  actions  speak 
for  him. 

A  young  Englishman,  who  lost 
both  legs  while  cleaning  cars  at  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  is  another 
familiar  figure  of  Broadway  life. 
Every  night  he  may  be  seen  at 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway 
with  his  bundle  of  papers,  from  the 
sale  of  which  he  derives  income 
enough  to  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  his  widowed  mother. 

Both  Greek  and  Britisher  were 
warned  and  finally  arrested  before 
their  associations  had  debased  them 
to  the  level  soon  reached  by  cripples 
who  lead  the  mendicant  life. 


Of  all  be^ars  the  most 
'a^'mliT   distinctly  American  type, 

the  most  successful  and 
the  most  pitiful  are  the  crip- 
pled "kids,"  the  runaway  boys  who, 
after  a  year  or  more  of  "liberty," 
fall  victims  to  the  perils  of  the 
"road,"  and  no  longer  fitted  for  the 
life  of  "hoboes"  or  "yeggmen"  any 
more  than  for  that  of  laborers,  be- 
come beggars  upon  the  sidewalks  of 
great  cities,  .form  colonies  and  as- 
sociations for  the  better  prosecution 
of  the  trade  and  soon  become  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  mendicant 
spirit.  More  frequently  the  natives 
of  factory  towns  than  of  great 
cities,  they  represent  originally  that 
element  which  is  willing  to  accept 
all  future  hazards  if  it  may  but  es- 
cape the  burden  of  to-day.  Stifled 
natural  ambit^  '^ynherited  lack  of 
mr>m|^ensi1  ^^  monotony  in- 

ir,  the  ter- 


^^ 
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ren  social  life  of  small  towns  domi- 
nated by  mill  or  shop,  all  tend  to 
render  intolerable  to  their  minds  the 
lot  of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls. 
They  6ock  to  the  "road"  or  to  the 
cities,  and  without  ballast  or  pilot 
find  shipwreck  everywhere  and 
meet  again  only  "along  the  line" 
where  lost  men  and  women  gather 
to  forget  theirpast  in  debauch.  New 
faces  each  spring  and  fall  are  the 
rule  for  hardship  and  excess  tell  the 
story  only  too  soon.  "New  Haven 
Kid,"  "Valiej'o  Kid"  and  "Diamond 
Kid"  royster  out  their  poor  day,  and 
are  forgotten  with  the  "Tretiton . 
Claras"  and  "Chicopee  Kates," 
their  counterparts  of  the  feminine 
gender. 

To  return  such  boys  to  squalid 
homes  where  natural  affection  is 
palsied  by  the  ever-present  shadow 
of  want  or  even  to  homes  more  com- 
fortably environed  is  not  the  best 
solution,  perhaps,  but  this  is  done 
by  the  Mendicancy  Department  in 
certain  cases  as  a  less  harsh  pro- 
ceeding than  prosecution.  As  a  rule 
such  boys  quickly  take  to  the 
"road"  again.  The  large  profits 
and  abnormal  excitements  once 
tasted  cannot  be  resisted,  and  the 
subject  remains  an  outcast  to  the 
end. 

Such,  so  far,  is  the  story  of  Frank 

McJ .     Both  arms  were  cut  off 

at  the  shoulder  .while  beating  his 
way.  a  boy  of  eighteen,  in  company 
with  tramps.  Hence  the  nickname 
"Nixey-Winger  Kid."  He  was  taken 
in  hand  bv  the  mendicant  officer  and 
sent  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania 
onlv  to  reappear  within  the  past 
week  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Earl  'Webster  Kempton, 
•?o«|mTnr.  left  a  comfortable  home 
and  deliberately  adopted 
mendicancy  as  a  profession.     De- 


precating the  hardships  incidental 
to  the  individual  beggar,  he  became 
first  a  pupil  of  one  Siebel,  and  later, 
succeeding  his  master,  became  an 
organizer.  A  plan  to  supply  crip- 
pled beggars  presents  no  insupera- 
ble difficulties  of  execution;  the 
organizer  selects  such  locations  as 
seem  to  him  best  for  his  work,  and 
provides  '.'lookouts"  for  the  imme- 
diate  protection   of   the   operators. 


and  "roundsmen"  for  his  own.  The 
cripples  selected  are  of  as  youthful 
an  appearance  as  possible,  the  "look- 
outs" are  usually  former  convicts, 
and  the  "roundsmen"  quasi-trust- 
worthy lieutenants  who  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  beggary.  Pre- 
cocious rather  than  intelligent, 
Kempton  would  have  failed  in  the 
enterprise  had  it  not  been  for  his 
associate.  Maria  Largo.  Seemingly 
utterly  depraved  in  many  respects, 
this  woman  yet  possessed  courage. 
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or  a  recklessness  which  passed  as 
courage,  and  which,  coupled  with 
loyalty  to  her  companions,  made 
"Spanish  Mamie"  a  favorite  in  the 
under  world."  She  bore  the  tattoed 
name  of  more  than  one  admirer. 

The  spring  of  1902  found  Kemp- 
ton  and  his  mistress  in  control  of 
some  thirty  men,  the  medium  of  a 
revenue  such  as  maintained  the 
couple  in  the  crude,  squalid  luxury 
in  which  they  lived.  Decisive  action 
followed  .a  systematic  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  Mendicancy  De- 
partment. With  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  leaders  came  the  dis- 
persal of  the  band. 

A  waif  of  the  Portuguese  Colony 
at  Cape  Cod,  debased  from  child- 
hood, there  is  yet  hope  for  "Spanish 
Mamie"  shut  away  from  her  former 
associates  by  an  indeterminate  re- 
formatory commitment  of  three 
years  to  the  Bedford  Home. 

With  Kempton,  however,  the  case 
is  different.  Through  political  in- 
fluence he  secured  a  release  condi- 
tional upon  an  alleged  renewal  of 
home  associations.  Once  free,  a 
meeting  was  promptly  arranged  with 
his  old  master,  and  four  days  later 
a  new  campaign  was  on  foot 
which  did  not  include  the  territory 
of  Greater  New  York  as  a  field  of 
operation.  If  there  should  be  any 
relaxed  activity  it  may  be  expected 
that  such  leaders  will  return,  gather 
around  them  a  band  of  coarser  and 
less  subtle  spirits,  and,  holding  their 
men  together  by  the  magnetism  of 
some  new  "Spanish  Mamie,"  re- 
new operations  with  undiminished 
success. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  so- 
ciety to  deal  effectively  with  such  an 
association,  something  was  accom- 
plished, nevertheless,  by  restoring  to 
the  ranks  of  producers  an  outcast 


brother  of  Kempton,  who  is  now 
again  a  self-respecting  mechanic 


The 


An  able-bodied  man  who 
Lookout,    deliberately       prostitutes 

his  energies  to  street 
begging  usually  receives  scant 
mercy  from  police  and  magistrates 
and  perhaps  he  deserves  but  little. 
A  majority  of  so-called  able-bodied 
b^gars,  however,  are  able-bodied 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
lost  no  particular  member ;  so  far  as 
^  productive  capability  is  concerned, 
alcohol  has  done  its  work.  When, 
therefore,  a  young  man,  honest,  and 
manly  in  bearing,  whose  garb  still 
hints  of  the  laborer  rather  than  of 
the  lounger,  appears  twice  before  a 
police  magistrate  within  a  short 
space  of  time  charged  with  "acting 
in  concert  with  John  Doe  who  was 
sitting  upon  the  sidewalk  soliciting 
alms,"  the  matter  suggests  investi- 
gation. The  motive  must  be  found 
and  it  is  usually  women.  It  was 
so  in  this  case  of  a  young  man  duped 
by  ephemeral  excitements  which  his 
home  life  could  not  supply  and  be- 
come a  fugitive  from  the  laws 
which  called  him  a  deserter.  He 
was  compelled  to  seek  such  oppor- 
tunities as  he  could  find  "along  the 
line."  The  glitter  which  blinded 
him  when,  with  pockets  well  lined 
with  prize  money,  he  had  swaggered 
into  the  back  rooms  was  gone.  Old 
associates  passed  him  with  a  care- 
less word.  Cowards  gauged  and 
snared  him. 

He  became  a  "lookout,"  and  was 
sinking  lower.  Arrested  and  then 
released  because  of  his  still  pre- 
possessing appearance,  his  "friends" 
welcomed  him  back.  He  was  taken 
again  and  this  time  committed.  But 
tlie  dav  of  commitment  meant 
something  for  him.     His  readiness 
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was  seen  by  his  keepers  and  he  was 
given  a  i>osition  of  tnist.  Word 
from  his  family  gave  new  hope.  He 
completed  his  term  and  found  em- 
ployment awaiting  him,  and  that 
employment  he  has  loyally  retained. 
There  is  confitlence  that  for  him  the. 
future  spells  self-respect. 


Herr    Baro.v    von    2o-iNi).Z(.— When   Ar- 
kesTED  He  Had  a  List  of  Million- 
aires IN  His  Possession. 

Herman  Wilhelm  Troeb- 
""^i?*™"  ner,  otherwise  "Baron 
t*^^it."  ^.^J^  Mannteufel"  and 
"Professor  von  Humboldt,"  belongs 
to  the  class  of  cultured  mendicants 
wIk>  discard  the  crude  appeals  char- 
acteristic of  the  street  and  strive  by 
an  assumed  polish  of  manner  and 
exaggeration  of  goixi  breeding  to 
excite  higher  sympathies  and  profit 
by  them. 

Alternately,  the  wayward  son  of 
a  Prussian  General,  the  indiscreetly 
liberal  student  of  an  "Ecole  Poli- 
technique,"  the  master  of  abstruse 
acquirements  in  Sanskrit  or  Arabic 
without  honor  among  shop-keepers, 
the   earnest    young    chemist    dimly 


conscious  of  laboratory  secrets 
which  nature  yields  but  to  genius  or 
despair,  Troebner,  the  son  of  a  Ger- 
man middle-class  family,  has  from 
childhood  pursued  a  career  of  trick- 
ery based  upon  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  debauchery. 

Successful  beyond  all  reasonable 
measure,  he  has  been  for  ten  years 
the  "Adolph,"  known  to  the  "Kleine 
Weine"  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  as  a  boon  companion, 
a  man  whose  record  was  a  living 
temptation  to  impecunious  men  of 
i^ood  breeding.  His  time  came  at 
last  and  found  him  in  the  work- 
house as  a  vagrant.  He  was  re- 
.  leased  that  he  might  support  a  wife 
and  child — the  former,  in  spite  of 
the  bad  treatment  which  she  has  fre- 
quently had  to  undergo  at  her  hus- 
band's hands,  still  his  active  con- 
federate; the  latter,  the  unwelcome 
offspring  of  a  union  entered  into, 
apparently,  little  from  motives  of 
aflfection.  For  a  few  weeks  he  ac- 
cepted the  salary  of  $9  a  week  as 
clerk,  but  the  old  life  and  its  daz- 
zling returns  called.  He  left,  and 
left  no  trace  but  a  rumor  that  Can- 
ada was  his  destination.  A  whisper 
has  reached  the  Mendicancy  Depart- 
ment that  a  titled  guest  at  a  Xew 
York  hostelry  is  engaged  in  dubiiHis 
activity.  If  the  sup|)Osition  prove 
correct,  there  may  be  other  diffi- 
culties in  store  for  the  Herr  Baron 
von  Zo-und-Zo. 

Invasion    and    civil    war 
pwnMt.    are  as  fatal  to  the  )>eace- 

ful  pursuit  of  mendicancy 
as  to  more  reputable  professions,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  French  \xg- 
gar  colony  in  New  York  City  was 
contemporary  with  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

The  alms-seeking  nietho<ls  adopt- 
ed by  these  immigrants  represent  a 
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mediaeval  practice  differing  widely 
from  those  of  the  modem  American 
school.  The  latter  produces  as  a 
finished  article  the  "flopper"  whose 
work  though  successful  enough  ma- 
terially, is  crude  and  lacking  alto- 
gether in  the  artistic  finish  neces- 
sary to  "crust  finding"  as  was  pre- 
sented by  such  a  one  as  LeonLe- 
maire.  Gustave  Rozillard,  with  his 
poodles,  trained  to  beg,  and  Jean 
Cau,  with  his  dancing  bear,  repre- 
sented another  division  of  the 
foreign  school — ^that  of  the  mounte- 
bank-mendicant— the  same  in  all  es- 
sential respects  to-day  as  it .  was 
centuries  ago.  The  "blue  goggles," 
or  "wheezers,"  who,  with  hand- 
organ  attachments,  were  found  upon 
curb  and  sidewalk,  constituted  natu- 
rally but  the  rank  and  file.  Above 
them  was  an  organizer,  not  of  the 
kind  who  holds  vagrant  revel  one 
day  and  pawns  his  coat  the  next,  but 
a  man  of  a  different  sort,  debased 
by  the  lust  for  gain  to  commit  the 
worst  cruelties. 

Such  a  story  was  unfolded  last 
spring  following  the  arrest  at  Mor- 
ris. Park  of  a  fragile  little  woman 
who  displayed  the  sign,  "Ladies  and 
gents,  please  help  this  poor  woman ; 
she  has  three  children  to  support." 
A  name  mentioned  with  fear  led  to 
a  call  that  night  in  a  rear  tenement, 
where  two  huge  wine  barrels  of  men 
were  found  awaiting  the  return  of 
a  number  of  "musicians"  who 
"rented  organs"  from  them,  and 
among  whom  was  the  woman  ar- 
rested, the  wife  of  one.  As  result, 
an  outward  bound  French  liner  car- 
ried, some  few  weeks  later,  a  mother 
long  separated  from  children,  which 
the  anxious  father  had  placed  at 
board  in  her  native  town  that  she 
might  the  better  devote  her  energies 
to  begging  as  an  adjunct  to  his  busi- 


ness   of   importing   carrousels    and 
street  organs. 

Degeneracy  assumes 
Thrower."  Strange  shapes  and  surely 
"fit  throwing"  is  among 
the  strangest.  That  a  man  of  re- 
spectable antecedents  should  for  ten 
years  support  .himself  by  such  a 
trick  as  a  preliminary  to  working 
upon  the  feelings  of  benevolently 
disposed  persons  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  "Comedie 
Humaine."  Yet  this  is  the  record 
of  a  young  American  but  lately  re- 
leased from  the  penitentiary,  who, 
through  mechanical  means,  is  able 
to  simulate  heart  failure.  A  crav- 
ing for  drugs  was  his  curse;  food 
and  shelter  were  but  inferior  con- 
siderations. 

During  his  incarceration  he  was 
visited  at  intervals  by  the  Society's 
agents,  who  had  prosecuted  him, 
and  his  mind  prepared  for  an  effort 
at  redemption.  He  was  welcomed 
into  the  family  of  an  indulgent  em- 
ployer. A  day  later  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter full  of  hope  for  the  future  and 
detestation  for  the  past. 

Six  weeks  have  elapsed.  To-night 
he  sits  in  a  city  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, a  city  before  unknown  to 
him,  in  haunts  the  knowledge  of 
whose  existence  is  mercifully  veiled 
to  the  manv.  An  evil  camaraderie 
is  his.  The  fatal  syringe  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  day  is  lost 
again. 

Henry      Wolf,       tramp, 

jaiiBrUler.  ''y^gg^''  and  mendicant, 
escaped  from  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Precinct  (Morrisania)  Sta- 
tion House  upon  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  and  tine  acting  doorman  has 
since  l)een  dismissed  from  the  de- 
partment.    He  is  still  at  large. 


TYPES    OF    MENDICANTS. 


Of  Wolf's  criminal  career  little 
is  known.  When  arrested  in  July, 
1901,  he  had  already  established 
headquarters  in  Chatham  Square, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  "Dirty 
Rag,"  a  resort  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  rendezvous  of  certain  classes 
of  professional  beggars  and  crimi- 
nals. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Wolf's 
counsel  elicited  from  Justice  Gaynor 
a  remarkable  opinion  which,  if  put 
into  practice  would,  it  is  claimed, 
depopulate  the  city's  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  make  necessary  a  new 
procedure  in  the  police  courts.  This 
opinion,  attached  to  the  discharge 
of  Wolf  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  stated  that  there  was  no  such 
offense  as  disorderly  conduct,  and 
characterized  commitment  upon  such 
complaints  as  an  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial device  by  which  magistrates 
and  police  officers  "railroad"  inno- 
cent persons  to  prison.  The  statute 
books,  Justice  Gaynor  declared,  de- 
fine no  such  offense.  Wolf's  plea 
had  been  that  he  was  arrested  in  a 
shed  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  but 
the  officer  claimed  to  have  found 
him  on  the  sidewalk,  soliciting  alms, 
hat  in  hand.  The  complaint  should 
have  been  one  of  "vagrancy,"  and 
in  characterizing  the  loose  drawing 
of  blanket  disorderly  conduct  com- 
plaints, Justice  Gaynor  delivered  a 
well-deserved  rebuke. 

Wolf. was  next  arrested  in  Ho- 
boken  and  fined  $15  for  begging. 
■  He  paid  a  fine  from  a  $60  roll,  and 
left  a  boy,  who  had  been  his  under- 
study, to  serve  five  days  in  prison. 

It  was  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  and  his  arrest  at  the  hands  of 
the  mendicancy  agent,  that  he  in- 
troduced the  metropolitan  police  to 
"yegg"  methods  of  jail-breaking — 
probably  the  first  mendicant  who 


ever   escaped    from    a    New    York 
police  station. 

.,  „  All  of  the  children  now 

know  "Sugar  Bowl,"  a 
reincarnated  "Sugar  BowJ"  from 
the  sinister  menacing  figure  so  long 
familiar  along  Sixth  Avenue,  with 
her  hand  extended  and  her  cane  tap- 
ping the  sidewalk  or  pointed  toward 
such  as  passed  by  unheeding.  Those 
days — the  days  of  her  arrests  for 
begging,  when  money  was  found  by 
the  officers  stored  in  her  household 
crockery,    and    won    her    the    nick- 


"Sloar  Bowl." 

name — are  past,  and  she  has  become 
the  itenerant  street  merchant,  a 
smiling,  garrulous  old  lady  eager  to 
tell  in  none  too  accurate  a  fashion 
of  her  great  age  and  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  A  bona  fide  stock 
of  pins  has  replaced  the  outstretched 
palm,  and  though  "Sugar  Bowl" 
says  the  good  ladies  will  persist  in 
leaving  their  change  in  her  basket, 
all  is  right  with  her  save  for  the 


iw  Reality  bv  Her   Brothiii 
z  Names  of  many  Prominent 
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lazy,  drunken  Inisband  whom  tlie 
ladies  never  see. 

But  what  makes  "Sugar  Bowl" 
by  far  the  most  picturesque  street 
character  in  New  York  is  her  cos- 
tume, for  with  abandonment  of  the 
wiles  of  the  "black  hood"  she  has  ap- 
peared in  a  rare  glory  of  raiment  to 
attract  people  to  her  wares.  She  is 
the  apotlieosis-of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict. .Any  afternoon  a  knot  of  peo- 
ple may  be  seen  clustered  around  a 
figure  on  Twenty-third  Street:  a  lit- 
tle l>ent  figure,  whose  style  of  dress 
belongs  to  no  particular  period. 

.\  black  cashmere  basque  and 
skirt  bring  into  prominence  a  girdle, 
possibly  six  inches  deep,  of  bril- 
liantly colored  cretonne  which  meets 
in  front  over  a  vest  of  cream  white 
flannel,  .\round  her  narrow  shoul- 
ders is  draped  a  sc|uare  of  black 
Farmers  satin  that  may  have  served 
its  days  of  usefulness  as  a  lining. 
This  is  finished  at  the  throat,  as  the 


fashion  writer  would  say,  by  a  dra- 
pery of  black  chiffon.  From  her 
basket  of  wares  she  has  selected  sev- 
eral pins  of  various  hues  which  hold 
in  place  two  or  three  bows  of  red 
and  blue  ribbon  arranged  as  addi- 
tional trimming  on  the  front  of  the 
basque.  A  cuff  of  red  and  pink 
plaid  silk  after  the  style  of  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.  adorns  one  sleeve : 
the  other  is  encircled  where  the  cuff 
should  be,  by  a  narrow  band  of  the 
silk.     Below  is  an  apron. 

Her  crown  is  lost  to  sight  under 
a  broad  black  straw  brim  sur- 
mounted by  an  .arrangement  of  blue 
and  white  foulard  silk.  Black  rib- 
bon strings  serve  a  double  purpose 
in  holding  down  the  hat  and  keep- 
ing in  place  under  the  chin  a  piece 
of  white  silk — with  a  bit  of  red  flan- 
nel between.  Black  cashmere  gloves 
and  a  cane — and  vou  ha^-e  "Sugar 
Bowl." 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AND  THE  DARK  GLASSES, 


SOI 


The       heroic       qualities 
*Tai!Sr'*    necessary    for    one    frail 

woman's  support  of  an 
aged  father,  an  invalid  sister,  a  con- 
sumptive son  and  orphaned  nieces 
are  competent  to  merit  and  even  de- 
mand consideration.  Possibly  the 
exploitation  of  such  claims  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  is 
calculated  to  disillusionize.  But 
given  adroit  lapses  of  time  between 
calls,  the  census  of  sympathizers  is 
large  enough  in  New  York  to  insure 
a  good  income  to  the  person  *'col- 
lecting,"  and  that  without  undue 
fear    of    detection.       Mrs.    J.     C. 

H ,  as  she  prefers  to  be  called, 

although  like  the  widow's  weeds 
which  she  affects  in  accentuated 
form,  the  name  and  conjugal  con- 
dition alike  convey  a  misrepre- 
sentation:  has  played  such  a  part  for 
the  past  few  years. 

Refined  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, vague  as  to  detail,  with  just  a 
trace  of  coquetry  in  the  arched  eye- 
brows, she  might  be  a  type  of  the 
reduced  gentlewoman  devoted  to 
her  helpless  kindred,  but  for  a  touch 
of  the  histrionic  in  manner,  a 
glance  just  too  bold  to  be  well  bred, 
a  story  of  heroism  that  rings  just  a 
little  false.     This  for  afterthought; 

but   for  the  moment  Mrs.   H , 

was  successful  among  the  financiers 
upon  whom  she  called.  The  in- 
evitable came  and  accusers  multi- 
plied. Her  gentility  faded  into  thin 
air  and  in  an  hour  she  was  the 
petty  swindler  no  longer  patrician, 
but  depending  upon  her  bartender 
son  and  his  political  backer  to  secure 
for  her  immunity  from  punishment. 
She  was  released  upon  parole  on 
promise  of  reform  which  has  yet  to 
be  borne  out. 

X  little  pamphlet  has  just  been 
gotten  out  in  the  **City  of  Bfotherly 


Love"  under  the  title  **Short  Stories 
w^ith  a  Moral,"  being,  as  the  legend 
runs,  *'the  first-hand  experiences  of 
certain  men  and  women  who  are 
striving  to  replace  Philadelphia's 
charitable  crutches  with  ladders." 
The  pamphlet  is  illustrative  of  what 
it  pleases  to  call  the  retail  method  of 
caring  for  the  needy — the  method  in 
fine,  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  in  that  city.  One  of  the 
stories  can  well  be  incorporated  in 
this  number. 

We    shall    call'  him    M. 

mUn  anSTthe  P^^'i^^''^  l>ecause  that  is 
Dark  Giattet.  not  his  name.     A  citizen 

had  dropped  into  one  of 
our  fifteen  offices  (which  are  dotted 
over  Philadelphia's  hundred  and  odd 
miles  for  this  very  purpose  of  giv- 
ing both  the  poor  and  the  charitable 
easy  access  to  us)  and  asked  our  ad- 
vice about  the  best  way  to  help  a 
blind  Frenchman  in  whom  he  had 
long  been  interested. 

The  fellow  had  roamed  our  streets 
for  many  years  with  his  wife,  both 
singing  French  songs,-  but  now  the 
wife  was  dead.  The  citizen  realized 
that  he  had  done  something  less  than 
his  whole  duty  in  heretofore  giving 
money,  only.  With  this  visit  began 
our  efforts  to  untangle  Perigord's 
history. 

It  t(X)k  a  good  many  visits  to  pre- 
vious residences  and  a  good  many 
interviews  with  different  people  he- 
fore  we  discovered  that  he  was  not 
blind  at  all.  And  yet,  to  say  that  he 
was  a  fraud  and  a  humbug  was  not 
the  whole  truth  either.  He  had  in- 
jured his  sight  many  years  ago,  and 
had  found  that  singing  on  the  street 
in  dark  glasses  had  attracted  atten- 
tion and  money — more  especially 
from  those  who  knew  a  little  French 
— so  that,  when  the  eyes  grew  bet- 
ter it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
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seek  honest  work.  Like  many  a  bet- 
ter man,  he  drifted;  and  one  chari- 
table society  undertook  to  give  him 
a  small  pension,  while  many  indi- 
viduals helped  him  more  or  less 
spasmodically. '  In  certain  poor 
neighborhoods  it  was  known  that 
Perigord  could  read  the  French 
newspapers;  but  then  the  poor  exer- 
cise a  fine  reticence  when  it  comes 
to  interfering  with  a  man's  chosen 
profession. 

Well,  the  long  and  short' of  it  was 
that  we  advised  the  citizen  inter- 
ested to  offer  aid  in  the  form  of  an 
oculist's  services,  and,  after  much 
protest,  we  actually  got  Perigord 
into  the  oculist's  hands.  An  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  blind  man 
had   better   sight   than   the   charity 


organization  agent,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  and  we  promptly  bought  a 
pair  df  uncolored  glasses  according 
to  prescription  to  replace  the  dark 
ones. 

But  a  bad  habit  of  twelve  years' 
standing  is  hard  to  break.  We 
thought  we  had  turned  Perigord 
into  an  honest  huckster  of  garden 
truck,  but  occasionally  we  hear  of 
his  trips  to  town,  wearing  the  dark 
glasses,  assuming  the  old  shuffling 
gait,  and  singing  in  the  old  neigh- 
borhoods. 

MORAL — It  is  diMcult  to  cure 
Frenchmen  and  others  of  begging 
until  Americans  cease  to  give  to  beg- 
gars on  the  street,  and,  instead,  unite 
to  befriend  them  in  better  ways. 


THE    BEGGAR    KING   OF    HOBOKEN 
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There  is  a  plot  afoot  to  dethrone 
the  Beggar  King  of  Hoboken,  or  at 
any  rate  to  keep  him  out  of  his 
kingdom.  His  majesty  is  absent 
from  his  own  domain  on  an  annual 
visit  to  Croatia,  the  Hungarian 
province  in  which  he  was  born  and 
from  which  he  and  his  subjects 
in  America  have  emigrated  for  their 
country's  good. 

The  conspiracy  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  its  further  purpose 
is  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  Immi- 
gration Bureau  of  the  United  States 
with  a  vie^v  to  having  the  King 
shut  out  of  America  when  he  tries  to 
return  to  his  kingdom.  Those  who 
know  him  best  are  very  doubtful 
whether  it  w^ill  be  possible  to  keep 
him  from  slipping  under  the  official 
bars,  for  he  is  a  wily  old  monarch 
and*  well  knows  that  there  is  more 


than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat.  Maybe 
he'll  slide  in  through  Canada; 
maybe  by  way  of  Mexico.  Who  can 
tell? 

Mato  Modrich  is  his  name.  He 
and  all  his  people  are  physically 
maimed,  and  the  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  other  crip- 
pled beggars  is  that  their  mutila- 
tions are  not  the  result  of  accident, 
but  are  deliberately  inflicted  by 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  gen- 
erous and  the  charitable. 

Croatia  is  a  turbulent  little  prov- 
ince, and  its  Slavish  inhabitants 
bear  about  the  same  hostile  relation 
to  the  central  government  that  the 
Irish  bear  to  England.  One  of  its 
smaller  towns  is  Senja,  and  there  is 
a  part  of  Senja  that  is  noted  among 
Croatians  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  •people  cut  off  their  fingers, 
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cripple  their  hands  with  bandages, 
and  burn  their  arms  and  faces  with 
acids  with  the  intention  of  going 
into  business  as  beggars.  Other 
Croatians  know  all  this  and  despise 
the  mendicants  of  Senja,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  so  far  proved 
an  easy  game  for  these  predatory 
rascals. 

Facts. which  were  disclosed  to  a 
Sun  reporter  yesterday  in  Hoboken 
and  in  the  Croatian  colony  in  lower 
Greenwich  Street,  Manhattan,  seem 
to  show  that  they  have  been  par- 
ticularly prosperous  in  their  opera- 
tions in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  largest  colony  of 
mutilated  beggars  in  this  country  is 
in  Boston,  where  about  400  of  them 
make  their  headquarters.  The  col- 
ony next  in  size  is  in  Hoboken. 

The  Hoboken  police  -got  an  in- 
sight into  the  methods  of  the  beg- 
gars last  February,  when  Modrich, 
the  King,  had  Lucia  Miskulin  ar- 
rested for  the  larceny  of  $595.  The 
Miskulin  woman  kept  a  house  at 
528  Adams  Street  and  got  a  reve- 
nue of  fifteen  cents  a  day  from  about 
forty  of  the  beggars  who  lodged 
with  her.  This  was  not  her  only  in- 
come from  them,  however,  for  she 
charged  them  good  prices,  consid- 
ering the  quality,  for  what  they  ate 
and  drank.  Another  source  of 
profit  to  her  was  the  commission  she 
received  for  taking  the  small  change 
which  they  got  by  begging  and  con- 
verting it  into  bills. 

In  the  course  of  the  litigation 
which  followed  the  arrest  of  Lucia 
Miskulin  it  was  found  that  she  had 
$2,000  in  bank  and  was  rapidly  add- 
ing to  her  savings.  Part  of  the 
$2,000  was  the  $595  which  the 
King  had  given  her — ^hc  said  it  was 
$595,  but  she  never  admitted  more 
than  $480. 


King  Mato,  like  some  other 
reigning  sovereigns  of  greater  repu- 
tation and  dignity,  has  an  inconven- 
iet  fondness  for  the  ladies.  Part  of 
the  news  which  comes  from  Croatia 
is  that  he  has  started  on  his  return 
journey  to  America  accompanied  by 
a -woman  who  is  young  enough  and 
handsome  enough  to  fill  the  eye  of 
royalty. 

Last  winter  it  was  the  fair  Mis- 
kulin who  ranked  as  leading  favo- 
rite of  the  prince.  There  is  a  very 
well-defined  impression  in  the  beg- 
gar kingdom  that  Modrich  would 
not  have  reminded  her  of  that  $595 
if  an  interloper  had  not  appeared. 

A  woman  who  lives  at  528 
Adams  Street  and  knows  many  of 
the  secrets  of  the  royal  household, 
confided  to  a  Sun  reporter  yester- 
day that  Lucia  had  given  more  of 
her  heart  to  another  beggar,  a  mere 
commoner  of  a  mendicant,  than  she 
had  given  to  the  King.  Lucia  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Queen  of 
the  Beggars,  but  she  clean  forgot 
the  dignity  of  her  station  and  flirted 
outrageously  with  a  tall,  audacious 
courtier  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self one  night  by  going  upstairs 
with  a  butcher's  cleaver  and  whack- 
ing oflF  his  own  thumb. 

It  was  on  February  5  that  royal 
displeasure  fell  upon  the  Queen. 
The  records  at  Hoboken  police 
headquarters  say  that  she  was  ar- 
rested for  grand  larceny.  The 
criminal  charge  didn't  hold  water, 
but  Modrich  got  better  results  when 
the  matter  drifted  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

He  explained  to  the  Court  that  he 
had  simply  given  the  money  to  the 
Queen  for  safe-keeping:.  Her  pri- 
vate explanation  of  how  she  came  in 
possession  of  it  wouldn't  sound  well 
before  a  learned  Vice-Chancellor,  so 
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the  Court  directed  the  Hoboken 
Savings  Bank  to  pay  it  over  to 
Modrich. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  was 
rendered  Modrich  sailed  from  this 
'port  oh  a  French  liner,  taking  with 
him  his  son.  Before  he  departed  he 
bought  drafts  for  a  large  amount 
on  a  bank  in  Agram,  the  Croatian 
capital.  A  further  indication  of  the 
lucrative  nature  of  his  kingship  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  in 
-one  quarter  of  the  present  year  he 
sent  home  to  his  wife,  who  still 
lives  in  Croatia,  $2,500.  His  yearly 
savings  are  not  less  than  $10,000, 
and  may  be  much  more. 

In  Croatia  he  has  not  only  a  wife, 
but  two  or  three  children,  and  it  is 
understood  that  his  fortune  is  in- 
vested in  good  real  estate.  His  pur- 
ix)se  evidently  is  to  live  there  in  his 
declining  years  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  industry.* 

The  secrets  of  this  beggar  king- 
dom are  rather  closely  kept,  but  the 
King's  relation  to  his  subjects  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  a  padrone.  His 
individual  begging  would  hardly  net 
him  $10,000  a  year.  The  average 
income  of  a  beggar  is  about  $10  a 
day,  so  the  Miskulin  woman  says, 
and  as  she  is  a  sort  of  fiscal  agent 
for  the  colony,  she  ought  to  know. 

The  Hoboken  colony  lives  chiefly 
in  four  or  five  houses.  Among  the 
places  which  they  either  frequent 
now  or  have  recentlv  inhabited  are 
68  Jefferson  Street,  528  Adams 
Street,  229  Jackson  Street  and  15 
Washington  Street. 


Hoboken  is  the  only  resting-place 
of  the  gang.  Their  begging  is  done 
chiefly  in  Baltimore,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Bos- 
ton, and,  ot  course,  they  occasion- 
ally take  a  fling  at  New  York.  The 
beggar  in  private  life  is  apt  to  be 
a  rather  well-dressed  person,  fond 
of  a  certain  kind  of  good  living,  a 
hard  drinker,  a  brawler,  and  a  con- 
sort of  women  like  Lucia  Mis- 
kulin. 

When  he  travels  he  rides  in  com- 
fort and  doesn't  get  into  his  rags 
until  he  is  ready  for  business.  Then 
he  bares  his  acid-burned  neck  and 
arms,  pushes  his  mangled  hands 
into  the  faces  of  the  crowd  and  begs 
abjectly.  When  his  pockets  are  full 
he  returns  to  Lucia  Muskulin,  ex- 
changes his  nickels  and  dimes  for 
bills  and  rolls  high.  If  he's  prudent 
he  puts  something  by  after  each  trip 
and  has  a  bank  account. 

The  respectable  Croatians  in  this 
city  number  about  two  thousand. 
They  are  hopeful  that  the  case  of 
Modrich  will  draw  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  to  the  w^hole  crew 
and  that  the  country  may  eventually 
be  made  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
Frank  Zotti,  the  Croatians  leading 
man  of  affairs,  publisher  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  Narodi  List,  is 
going  to  pursue  them  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  proud  Croatian  soul,  but 
he  has  his  doubts  about  the  outcome, 
especially  as  to  King  Mato  Modrich, 
who,  like  the  lamented  Major  Joey 
Bagstock,  is  "tough,  sir,  tough  and 
devilish  sly." 


THIRD  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 

AND  CORRECTION. 


It  is  a  strong,  well-balanced  pro- 
gram that  will  fill  out  the  seven  ses- 
sions of  the  third  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections at  Albany,  November  i8, 
19,  20. 

At  the  opening  session,  Grovernor 
Odell  hopes  to  be  present  and 
deliver  an  address  of  welcome  in 
behalf  of  the  state.  Mayor  Gaus  of 
Albany  will  follow  on  the  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  addresses  of  the 
evening  will  be  given  by  Bishop 
Doane  and  the  Hon.  William  R. 
Stewart  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  Conference.  A  reception  will 
follow,  tendered  by  a  local  com- 
mittee. 

The  mentally  defective  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  regular  session,  and 
under  this  topic  will  be  considered 
the  insane,  the  epileptic,  the  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic.  In  New  York 
there  are  in  state,  city,  and  county 
institutions  nearly  28,000  persons 
l)elonpng  to  these  classes,  and 
about  24,000  of  them  are  in  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  mak- 
ing the  care  of  the  insane  the  most 
expensive  branch  of  public  charity, 
and  oixe  in  which  there  is  the  great- 
est interest  owing  to  the  recent  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  New  York  system 
of  administering  state  hospitals.  In 
his  report  as  chairman,  Professor 
Canfield  will  give  a  comparison  of 
the  system  in  operation  in  New 
York  with  those  of  other  common- 
wealths. The  Hon.  William  Church 
Osbom,  formerly  legal  member  of 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
will  read  a  paper  considering  the 
principles  which  should  underlie  a 
proper  system  of  supervision  and 
administration    of    public    institu- 
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tions.  The  discussion  will  be 
opened  by  Frederick  Hall  of  James- 
town, formerly  a  manager  of  the  Buf- 
falo State  Hospital  and  now  a  vis- 
itor of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation at  Jthe  Gowanda  Hospital. 
Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  neurologist  and 
manager  of  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  will,  in  an  address  on 
the  "Insane  of  To-day,"  tell  of  recent 
improvements  in  their  curative 
treatment.  He  will  be  followed  by 
Dr.  William  Mabon,  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 
at  Ogdensburg,  an  institution  which 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  .best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

In  his  report  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  care  and  relief  of 
needy  families  in  their  homes,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes  of  New 
York  will  give  views  based  on  his  ex- 
perience as  president  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  a  society 
which  spends  more  than  $50,000  an- 
nually in  charity  of  this  kind — ^the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of 
Brooklyn.  There  will  be  a  discussion 
of  a  paper  on  the  "Opportunities  of 
a  Visitor,"  by  Rabbi  Israel  Aaron, 
D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  in  which  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  White,  D.  D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Congressman  John  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Nathan  Bijur  of  New 
York  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  take  part. 

An  excellent  contribution  is  ex- 
pected in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor, 
of  which  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of  New 
York  is  chairman.  Dr.  Knopf  will 
review  the  work  which  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  on  behalf 
of  the  dependent  sick  in  Albany, 
Syracuse,   Rochester,   Buffalo,   and 
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New  York.  Two  papers  of  interest 
will  follow — one  on  "Reportable 
Diseases,"  by  Dr.  Herman  M. 
Biggs,  medical  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,  and 
one  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Veeder  of  Lyons 
on  "Why  the  Open-air  Treatment 
of  Consumption  Succeeds."  The  ef- 
forts being  put  forth  by  different 
agencies  toward  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  will  be  brought  out 
prominently,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Craig, 
health  officer  of  Albany,  and  Dr. 
John  H.  Pryor  of  Buffalo  will  be 
among  those  who  will  speak. 

The  section  on  dependent,  neg- 
lected, delinquent,  and  defective 
children  will  consider  preventive 
measures.  The  subject  of  children's 
courts  and  the  probation  system — 2l 
subject  of  special  interest  in  th^ 
larger  cities  at  this  time — will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Murphy,  police  justice  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  Judge  Murphy  has  in- 
terested himself  in  efforts  to  prevent 
children  from  becoming  subjects  for 
reformatories  and  his  probation 
■)fficers  include  some  of  the  bes<-- 
known  charity  workers  of  the  state. 
The  Rev.  Max  Landsberg,  D.  D.,  of 
Rochester,  eminent  as  a  Jewish 
rabbi  and  one  whose  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  an  extension 
of  the  children's  court  and  the  pro- 
bation system  to  the  entire  state, 
will  lead  the  discussion.  "The  Pre- 
vention of  Delinquency"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Evart  Jansen  Wendell,  man- 
ager of  the  House  of  Refuge  of 
New  York  City,  who  will  thus  come 
closer  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Wendell  has  for  years  system- 
atically interested  himself  in  boys 
who  were  in  danger  of  entering 
upon  a  criminal  career.  The  discus- 
sion will  be  opened  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Hamilton   of   Syracuse  University, 


where  he  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  economics. 
Prof.  Fsanklin  H.  Briggs  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Two  papers  will  be  presented  by 
the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
subject  of  institutional  care  of  des- 
titute adults — one  upon  the  "Care 
of  Veterans  in  Homes,"  by  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Putnam,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps  Home  at  Oxford,  and  the 
other,  "The  Labor  Problem  in  In- 
stitutions and  the  Benefits  Accru- 
ing," by  Truman  L.  Stone,  steward 
of  Craig  Colony.  In  his  report  as 
chairman.  Superintendent  Long 
will  give  an  historical  review  and 
report  upon  the  progress  of  the  past 
year,  together  with  proposed  legis- 
lation. Some  interesting  data  may 
be  expected  and  comments  upon  the 
present  system  of  administering  in- 
stitutional relief  for  adults. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  treatment  of  the  criminal  by  the 
Hon.  James  Wood  of  the  Bedford 
Reformatory,  will  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of 
Parole  may  do  its  work  most  thor- 
oughly, and  the  heads  of  reforma- 
tory institutions  may  be  thoroughly 
competent,  and  yet  there  may  be, 
and  too  often  there  is,  a  practical 
failure  in  the  work  because  the  sub- 
prdinate  officers  who  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  delinquents 
are  not  trained  and  fitted  for  their 
work.  It  is  suggested  that  the  state 
can  give  such  training  as  hospitals 
do  to  their  nurses  "without  serious 
expense.  The  first  paper  will  be 
presented  by  Frederic  Almy-,  secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo,  on  "Uniform 
System  of  Parole  for  State  Insti- 
tutions of  Similar  Character."  At 
present  each  institution  determines 
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its  own  system,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject needs  thorough  elucidation. 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Robertson  of  the  El- 
mira  State  Reformatory  will  follow 
Mr.  Almy.  "Dietaries  of  State  In- 
stitutions" will  be  discussed  by 
Prof.  O.  W.  Atwater  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown  Ct.,  who  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  foods  and  their  values.  He 
will  be  followed  by  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Hill,  inspector  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  and  Dr.  Hersey  J. 
Locke  of  Syracuse. 

The  final  session,  on  the  evening 
of  November  20,  is  likely  to  prove 
of  no  uncertain  interest.    There  will 


be  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
politics  in  penal  institutions,  by  the 
Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin  of  New 
York,  which  will  be  followed  by 
papers  on  the  "Centralization  in  the 
Management  of  State  Charitable 
Institutions"  by  President  George 
E.  Dunham  of  the  Board  of  Visita- 
tion of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  on  "The  Reason 
Why  Politics  is  Likely  to  Aflfect 
Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions," 
by  Herbert  Parsons  of  New  York. 
Edward  B.  Amend,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  and 
Ansley  Wilcox  of  Buffalo  will  lead 
in  the  discussion. 


THE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  EPILEPTICS. 

WILLIAM   P.   SPRATLING,    M.  D., 

SFXRETARY,    NATIONAL    ASSOCfATION,    SONYEA,    N.    Y. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Epi- 
lepsy and  the  Care  and  Treatment 
of  Epileptics  was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York 
City  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  November  5. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  of  New 
York  delivered  the  presidential  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment during  the  fifteen  years 
just  past  in  caring  for  this  sorely 
afflicted  class.  Referring  to  the 
colonization  of  epileptics  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Peterson  said:  "When 
the  success  of  this  scheme  (the 
epileptic  colony  at  Bielefeld)  be- 
came known  to  the  world,  its  effect 
in  various  countries-  was  magical. 
Immediately  steps  began  to  be  taken 
everywhere  to  provide  for  epileptics. 
Other  colonies  were  founded  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Hol- 
land, in  France,  and  in  England. 
Ohio  had  the  first  institution   for 


epileptics  in  the  United  States, 
though,  unfortunately,  on  the 
hospital  rather  than  the  colony 
scheme. 

"New  York  has  the  Craig  Colony 
at  Sonyea,  closely  modeled  on  the 
Bielefeld  plan,  and  with  a  popula- 
tion to-day  of  825  epileptics.  Under 
Dr.  Bullard,  Massachusetts  erected 
a  colony  at  Palmer.  Dr.  Sinkler 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  farm  at  Oak- 
bourne  for  epileptics,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  is  a  New  Jersey  State 
Village  for  Epileptics  at  Skillman, 
described  by  Dr.  Weeks  in  the  pub- 
lished report  of  this  Association, 
and  an  account  of  a  colony  for  epi- 
leptics in  course  of  construction  at 
Abilene,  in  Texas,  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Worsham  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Association.  Dr.  Wm. 
F.  Drewry  is  rapidly  pushing  the 
matter  of  special  provision  for  epi- 
leptics in  Virginia.  There  are 
strong  movements  on  foot  for  simi- 
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lar  projects  in  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  and  Minnesota.  Dr.  Os- 
borne has  been  indefatigable  for 
years  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose  in  California.  In 
other  countries  there  has  been  equal 
activity." 

Dr.  Abram  Jacobi  presented  a 
paper  under  the  title,  "The  Causes 
of  Epilepsy  in  Early  Life,  with 
Notes  on  Treatment,"  which  was 
scientific  and  complete  in  every 
respect. 

Dr.  Roswell  Park  of  Buffalo  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Surgical  Treat- 
ment of  Epilepsy,"  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  whole  matter  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  this  way, 
and  the  "Pathology  of  Epilepsy" 
was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Adolph 
Meyer,  director  of  the  New  State 
Pathological  Institute,  who  dealt 
with  the  subject,  as  so  good  a  scien- 
tist must,  in  a  very  clear  and 
masterly  way.  Drs.  L.  Pierce  Clark 
and  Thomas  P.  Prout  prepared  a 
joint  paper  on  "The  Problem  of 
Epilepsy:  Some  Suggestions  to  its 
Solution,  with  Demonstration  of 
the  Lesion,"  the  paper  giving  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  work 
done  by  them.  Papers  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Moyer  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
Wildermuth  of  Stuttgart,  on  the  re- 
spective subjects  of  "Examinations 
in  Epilepsy,  with  Records  and  Notes 
on  Treatment,"  and  "The  Treat- 
ment of  Epilepsy,"  were  read  by 
title  in  the  absence  of  the  writers. 

At  the  evening  session.  Dr.  Wm. 
N.  Bullard  of  Boston,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  made  a 
report  on  the  "Progress  in  the  Pub- 
lic Care  of  Epileptics  in  this  Coun- 
try," going  into  the  subject  in  de- 
tail in  each  state  in  which  epileptics 
are  now  cared  for,  and  giving  at 


the  same  time  an  account  of  what  is 
being  done  in  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Dr.  E.  J.  Spratling  of 
Georgia,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Legal 
and  Social  Standing  of  the  Epilep- 
tic," pointed  out  anew  in  a  very 
clear  way  some  of  the  many  em- 
barrassments, social,  legal,  and 
scientific,  under  which  the  epileptic 
now  rests. 

The  Executive  Committee  was 
empowered  to  take  up  the  public 
care  of  epileptics  with  the  boards 
of  charities,  niedical  societies,  and 
interested  charity  workers  through- 
out the  various  states,  with  a  view 
of  having  each  state,  if  possible, 
make  some  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  dependent  of  this  class. 

The  last  feature  of  the  evening 
session  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
colony  system  of  caring  for  epilep- 
tics, by  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  super- 
intendent of  the  Craig  Colony.  For 
this  purpose  a  series  of  sixty-eight 
lantern  slides  showing  the  actual 
work  at  Sonyea  were  shown. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Dr.  Wharton 
Sinkler,  Philadelphia;  first  vice- 
president,  Prof.  Wm.  Osier,  Balti- 
more; second  vice-president.  Dr. 
Abram  Jacobi,  New  York;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Spratling,  Craig  Colony,  Sonyea, 
N.  Y.  Executive  Committee — Dr. 
Wm.  N.  Bullard,  Massachusetts, 
chairman;  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson, 
New  York;  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letch- 
worth,  LL.D.,  New  York;  Dr.  Max 
Mailhouse,  Connecticut;  Dr.  Wm. 
F.  Drewry,  Virginia. 

The  Association  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  300,  including  physicians, 
scientists,  and  philanthropists  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  care  of  the 
epileptic  and  in  the  amelioration  and 
cure  of  the  disease. 
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'"ctw"*" "  '"^fiictioii  of  cniklren, 
ill  the  International  Edn- 
catioit  series,  whicli  was  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Felix  .\dler, 
has  a  <listincti<)ii  which  we  should 
like  to  see  even  more  widely  ac- 
cepted. There  lias  been  much  loo-^e- 
iiess,  not  to  say  folly,  in  the  attempts 
to  differentiate  charity  and  justice 
One  reason  is  that  writers  and 
orators  have  often  desired  to  con- 
trast or  to  identify  tlicm  purely  for 
some  partisan  purpose.  K%  holits 
his  position  of  an  ini])arliai  ex- 
IHiuuder  of  truth,  I'rnfessor  .Xdler 
avoids  both  folly  and  confusion  and 
|Miints  out  the  real  character  of  each 
of  these  two  duties  which  we  owe 
alike  to  all  men. 

"Be  just,"  he  .says,  "is  c(|uivalent 
tf) — Do  not  hinder  the  development 
5<x, 


of  any  of  thy  fellow-men.  Be  chari- 
table is  etjuivalenl  to — Assist  the  de- 
velopment of  tby  fellow-men. 

"Justice  says:  Do  not  destroy  life; 
Charity  says:   Save  life." 

The  application  of  the  rule  both 
of  justice  and  of  charity  is  made  in 
a  series  of  very  suggestive  precepts. 
From  those  which  relate  to  charity 
we  select  the  paragraph  of  most  di- 
rect interest  to  our  readers: 

"Asslsi  the  needy.  This  may  be 
done  by  giving  bread  to  Ihe  hungry, 
clothing  to  the  naked,  shelter  to  the 
Ivniekss.  by  caring  fi>r  the  sick, 
advancing  loans  to  those*  who  are 
struggling  toward  self-support,  etc. 
The  rule  of  charity  is  based  on  re- 
s])ect  for  the  pcrsonalitv  i>i  nthers. 
We  are  re'|uired  to  assist  llm-c  who 
are  too  weak  to  hold  their  own.  with 
a  view  of  putting  them  on  their  I'ect 
again.  The  aim  f.f  all  .harity 
should  be  to  make  those  who  arc  de- 
pendent on  it  independent  i>!'  it. 
I'roni  this  point  of  view,  all  mere  ■ 
almsgiving,  all  that  so-calk-d  ciiarity 
which  only  serves  to  make  the  de- 
]iendent  classes  more  dcpeinlent, 
stands  condemned.  But  the  true 
test  of  charity,  ujion  uliicli  the 
greatest  stress  should  be  laid.  i>  to 
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be  found  in  the  way  it  reacts  upon 
the  charitable  themselves.  Right  re- 
lations, whatever  their  nature,  are 
always  mutually  beneficial.  Does 
the  deed  of  charity  react  beneficially 
on  the  doer  ?  is  the  test  question  to 
be  asked  in  every  instance.  Take 
the  case  of  a  person  who  gives  lirge 
sums  to  the  poor  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing his  name  favorably  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers.  The  motive  in  this 
case  is  vanity,  and  the  effect  of  this 
spurious  sort  of  charity  is  to  in- 
crease the  vanity  of  the  donor.  The 
reaction  upon  him,  therefore,  is 
morally  harmful.  Again,  take  the 
case  of  a  person  who  gives  conspicu- 
ously, at  the  bidding  of  impulse, 
without  considering  whether  his 
gifts  are  likely  to  be  of  lasting  bene- 
fit to  the  recipients.  He  is  con- 
firmed in  his  habit  of  yielding  to  im- 
pulse, and  the  reaction  is  likewise 
morally  injurious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  retroactive  effects  of  true 
charity  are  most  beneficial.  In  the 
first  place,  a  reaction  will  take  place 
in  the  direction  of  g^reater  simplicity 
in  our  own  lives.  A  person  can  not 
be  seriously  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  can  not 
truly  realize  the  hardships  which 
they  suffer,  without  being  moved  to 
cut  off  superfluous  expenditure. 
Secondly,  true  charity  will  teach  us 
to  enter  into  the  problems  of  others, 
often  so  unlike  our  own;  to  put  our- 
selves in  their  places;  to  consider 
how  we  should  act  in  their  circum- 
stances: to  fight  their  battles  for 
them;  and  by  this  means  our  moral 
experience  will  be  enlarged,  and 
from  being  one,  we  become,  as  it 
were,  many  men.  True  charity  will 
also  draw  closer  the  bond  of  fellow- 
ship between  the  poor  and  us,  for 
we  shall  often  discover  virtues  in 
them  which  we  do  not  possess  our- 


selves, and  sometimes,  at  least,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  look  with  a 
kind  of  awe  to  those  whom  we  are 
aiding." 

The  year  book  just  issued  by 

InttHutloiuil  St.  George  s  Parish,  New 
Chureh.  York  City,  not  only  marks  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  rector- 
ship of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  but  sug- 
gests the  consummation  of  a  definite  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  church  work  in  Am- 
erica. These  two  decades  have  witnessed 
a  partial  change  of  emphasis  in  the  larger 
cities  from  the  more  purely  clerical  to  the 
social  side  of  religious  activity.  Under  Dr. 
Rainsford  St.  George's  has  become  a  typi- 
cal institutional  church  and  its  growth  mUy 
be  cited  as  typical  of  this  development. 
When  he  came  to  the  rectorship,  the  com- 
municants numbered  only  550;  there  was 
talk  of  moving  uptown.  To-day  there  are 
5,086  communicants  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  belong  to  St  George's  is  8,290. 
They  come  many  of  them  from  Brooklyn, 
and  from  the  Bronx.  It  is  significant  that 
while  among  them  are  such  men  as  Mayor 
Low  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  year 
book  shows  that  of  the  number  5,400  live 
in  tenements,  1,001  in  boarding-houses,  and 
only  589  in  private  houses.  The  yearly  in- 
come of  St.  George's  is  $97,500,  an  endow- 
ment fund  last  year  brought  in  $16,000  and 
Dr.  Rainsford  ^wants  the  fund  increased  to 
$1,000,000.  Th*e  small  chap^  on  Sixteenth 
Street  has  grown  into  a  Memorial  House, 
a  boys'  club  has  grown  into  St.  George's 
Trade  School,  the  deaconesses'  work  is 
housed  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  home 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  a  summer  home 
is  carried  on  at  Rockaway.  To  this  parish 
equipment  the  rector  wishes  to  add  a  thea- 
ter to  be  used  on  occasion  for  dances  and 
social  gatherings. 

"I  have  always  found  Chaiuti^s  a  de- 
lightful stimulant,  which  comes  weekly,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  any  one  interested  in  char- 
itable work  should  want  to  be  without  it." 
— E.  G.  Remmers/  Superintendent  St.  Louis 
Poor  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tuberculosis  in  New  York  City. 


Week  Bndinc  November  15 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

New  cases  reported 

Deaths  from  consumption... 

Deaths  from  all  causes 

Percentage   of    mortality 
caused  by  consumption. . . . 

>  ■ 
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t36 
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THE  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 


The  twentieth  anniver- 
^VtST'  sary  of  the  New  York 
^miSuli?  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety was  commemorated 
by  a  public  meeting  on*  Monday 
evening  which  was  in  every  way  an 
unqualified  success.  The  Assembly 
Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
Mayor  made  a  felicitous  and  appre- 
ciative address,-  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  services  of  the  Society  in 
tenement-house  reform,  and  asking 
the  continued  active  interest  of  the 
Society's  Tenement-House  Commit- 
tee in  securing  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  the  education  of  the 
public  as  to  its  advantages.  The 
Mayor  also  insisted  upon  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  Society  in  the 
relief-  of  distress,  comparing  its 
function  to  that  of  the  Post-Office 
with  its  great  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Low  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlrmen: 

The  president  of  this  Society  has 
undertaken  to  tell  me  what  I  shall 
not  say.  He  says  that  I  must  not 
say  anything  about  the  Tenement- 
house  Commissioner,  or  the  work 
of  the  Tenement-house  Department. 
I  think  that  you  will  realize  that  this 
is  approaching  very  close  to  treason. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  the  Mayor  to 
control  the  commissioners,  but  it  is 
very  much  more  difficult,  I  am  sure, 
for  the  commissioners  to  control  the 
Mayor;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
whether,  with  all  my  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  Society,  I  should  have 
felt  that  I  could  be  present  to-night, 
owing   to    the    pressure   of    public 


business  upon  me,  if  it  had  not  been 
that. I  was  asked  to  be  here  by  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  New 
York  as  the  president  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  I  felt  that 
if  I  could  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  which  is  to 
be  discussed  to-night,  I  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  fitting 
recognition  to  what  I  think  the  city 
owes  to  Mr.  de  Forest. 

Indeed,  the  tenement-house  work 
of  the  city  is,  itself,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  illustrations  of  co-oper- 
ation between  this  Society  and  the 
city,  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  results,  for  I  think  it  was 
this  Society  which  began  the  agita- 
tion for  a  Tenement-house  Com- 
mission, through  which  agitation 
the  Commission  was  appointed,  and 
the  present  law  was  placed  upon  the 
statutes. 

Now,  the  particular  point  to 
which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Society  this  evening  in  that  con- 
nection is  this :  The  ordinary  course 
in  such  matters  is  to  awaken  public 
sentiment;  then,  when  public  senti- 
ment is  awakened,  a  law  is  passed; 
and  when  the  law  is  once  passed  the 
people  who  have  had  it  passed  are 
very  apt  to  think  the  officials  can 
do  all  the  rest.  Now,  that  is  not 
so.  You  take  this  Tenement-house 
Law  as  an  illustration.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  inevitable  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  will  lead  constantly  to 
more  or  less  friction.  I  think  Fal- 
staff  said — and  he  was  sufficiently 
easygoing — that  he  would  not  give 
a  reason  under  compulsion,  though 
"reasons  are  as  plenty  as  blackber- 
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ries/'  And  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
property-owner  of  even  so  civilized 
a  community  as  New  York  City 
who  enjoys  making  .improvements 
in  his  property  on  compulsion.  And 
yet  that  is  precisely  what  this  law 
contemplates,  when  persuasion  fails. 

I  can  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Department  to  learn 
its  problem,  what  it  is,  in  all  its 
measures,  and  then,  by  slow  de- 
grees, by  improving  a  fault  here 
and  a  fault  there,  slowly  but  steadily 
bring  about  better  results. 

I  am  very  sure  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  about  any  results  is 
to  continue,  the  Department  must 
make  it  slowly,  and  I  am  also  sure 
that  it  must  have  at  all  times  the 
active  support  of  the  same  body  of 
people  whose  influence  placed  the  law 
upon  the  statute  books.  1  think  that 
you  want  to  keep  in  close  and  active 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Department  constantly. 
I  hope  you  will  do  it,  not  by  spo- 
radic or  half-hearted  efforts,  but 
that  your  committee  on  the.  subject 
(which,  1  Fearn,  still  exists)  will 
make  it  its  business  to  see  that 
the  city  is  informed  constantly  of 
the  need  for  such  action  as  this  De- 
partment should  l)e  called  upon  to 
take. 

An  enlightened  sentiment  is  an 
absolutely  sure  reliance  in  every- 
thing that  makes  for  civic  benefit; 
hut  the  public  sentiment  that  is  left 
in  the  <lark  is  a  very  uncertain  factor 
in  any  forward  movement.  Now 
what  actually  happens  is  that  every- 
body who  is  called  upon  to  spend 
monev  which  he  thinks  is  unneces- 
sarily  sj^nt  l)ecause  of  the  operation 
of  this  law,  has  a  personal  grievance 
against  the  administration.  Those 
who  are  benefited  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  do  not  realize  that  it 


is  because*  of  this  law— they  very 
likely  do  not  know  that  there  is  such 
a  law,  and  the  consequense  is,  or  is 
apt  to  be,  a  constant  feeling  of  irri- 
tation and  discontent  with  the  law 
itself,  simply  because  only  the  hard- 
ship of  the  law,  or  the  so-called 
hardship,  is  brought  to  the  eye  of 
the  community. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  this  So- 
ciety owes  it  to  the  cause  to  be  even 
more  active  than  it  was  when  it 
first  began  the  movement  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  this  Tenement- 
house  Law. 

I  am  very  certain  there  is  no 
department  in '  the  city  where  tact 
is  more  necessary,  and  where  good 
judgment  is  more  necessary,  than  in 
this  Department,  and  I  am  very 
glad,  certainly,  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  de  Forest. 

That  is  one  way  in  which  this  So- 
ciety and  the  city  are  in  close  con- 
tact. You  will  find  there  are  manv 
others.  The  movement  against 
tuberculosis  is  one  full  of  promise, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  future. 
I  suppose  that  Dr.  Lederle,  who 
is  here,  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  importance  of  it  than  I  can;  for 
the  Mayor  may  tread  lightly  over  all 
these  departmental  subjects,  while 
the  commissioners  have  to  go  into 
them  in  detail.  But  I  suppose  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  so  much 
human  life  can  be  saved,  through 
the  stopping  of  preventable  disease, 
as  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  and'  I  think  that 
through  the  co-operation  of  '  the 
city  with  this  Society,  in  edu- 
cating public  sentiment  so  that  it 
will  sustain  the  expenditures'  that 
may  be  necessary  in  carrying  on 
such  a  work,  more  lives  can  be  saved 
in  the  citv  of  New  York  in  the  next 
ten  years  than   can   be  easilv  com- 
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puted.  Looking  backward  ten 
years,  the  number  of  lives  that  have 
been  saved  through  the  action  of 
the  Health  Department  and  the 
other  agencies  that  deal  with  this 
matter  is  very  considerable,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
health  authorities  are  confident  quite 
as  great  a  saving  can  be  made,  and, 
perhaps,  even  greater,  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  there  can 
be  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  best 
eflforts  of  this  Societv  than  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  help 
carry  forward  this  crusade  against 
tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Devine  spoke  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Society  tries  to  help 
individuals  whose  need  is  called  to 
its  attention  by  members  of  the 
Police  Department  or  any  other 
public  servants.  That  suggests  to 
me  the  thought  about  charity  or- 
ganization society  work  which  is 
always  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing. The  public,  I  think,  are  apt  to 
get  a  wrong  impression  of  the  activi- 
ties of  such  a  Society  as  this,  be- 
cause the  work  is  so  often  presented 
along  the  line  of  prevention — ^that  it 
wants  to  prevent  fraud,  and  it  wants 
to  prevent  people  from  being  im- 
posed upon,  and  all  that.  That  is  a 
phase  of  its  work,  but  only  a  phase 
of  it,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  people  will  spend 
their  time  year  after  year,  and  give 
their  money,  simply  to  prevent  a 
fraud.  The  prevention  of  a  fraud 
is  one  of  the  necessary  steps  toward 
producing  better  results  for  those 
whom  it  is  desired  to  help;  and  the 
work  of  a  charity  organization  so- 
ciety always  seem  to  me  comparable, 
in  a  certain  wav,  to  the  work  of  a 
post-office. 

Now.  suppose  tliat  everyone  here, 
when     the     trains     arrive     to-mor- 


row morning  bringing  the  mail, 
would  go  down  to  the  post-office 
where  we  should  find  a  pile  of  letters 
on  the  floor,  and  were  told  that 
if  we  looked  through  it  each 
one  oi  us  would  find  a  few 
letters  for  ourselves.  You  can  see 
what  a  perfectly  hopeless  task  that 
would  be.  We  would  never  get  on. 
I  think  we  would  let  our  letters  an- 
swer themselves.  But  organization 
has  taken  hold  of  that  problem,  not 
only  here  but  elsewhere,  and  it  is  so 
complete  that  a  letter  sent  by  any- 
body to  anybody,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  is  carried  certainly  to  the 
most  remote  village — most  often 
to  the  door;  Now,  that  is  sim- 
ply organization,  and  the  power 
of  organization,  applied  to  that 
one  problem.  Now,  apply  that 
same  thought  to  the  problem  of 
charitv.  A  man  wants  to  be  of  some 
service  to  those  who  need  his  help, 
but  the  accumulation  of  need  in  a 
city  such  as  this,  or  any  city,  is  so 
great  that  he  is  perfectly  staggered 
by  it.  It  is  like  going  to  the  post- 
office  to  pick  out  the  letter  for  him 
that  lies  somewhere  in  the  pile 
which  is  on  the  floor.  He  is  dis- 
couraged, first  of  all,  by  the  abso- 
lute impracticability  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole.  In  the  next 
place,  if  he  tries  to  deal  with  the 
letter  that  is  meant  for  him — if  he 
tries  to .  help  the  first  person  who 
comes  along — he  does  not  know 
how.  He  knows  what  he  can  do, 
but,  when  he  comes  to  talk  with  that 
person  and  knows  the  situation  of 
that  family,  if  he  goes  as  far  as  that, 
he  finds  that  they  need  something 
that  he  cannot  give,  and  he  does  not 
know  how  to  get  hold  of  what  he 
wants. 

Now,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  does  these  two  things  for 
each  one  who  will  let  it :    It  takes 
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out  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
need  help  the  one  or  two  or  three 
people  or  families  that  you  may  be 
able  to  take  care  of.  It  tells  you  all 
about  them.  It  gives  you  the  very 
best  start  for  helping  by  personal 
sendee.  But  its  help  does  not  stop 
there.  It  places  before  you  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  agencies  in  the 
city  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  to 
relieve  your  cas^  of  need,  or  any- 
body else's.  If  it  is  a  person  need- 
ing certain  kinds  of  medical  treat- 
ment which  he  or  she  cannot  get, 
the  visitor  learns  through  the 
agency  of  this  Society,  in  the 
easiest  possible  way,  and  the  most 
exact,  what  hospital,  of  all  in  the 
city,  is  the  One  which  can  take  care 
of  that  particular  kind  of  sickness. 
Or,  if  one  result  fails,  you  are  told 
where  to  look  for  another.  And  so^ 
it  goes.  The  Society,  through  this 
application  of  organization,  helps  to 
pick  out  of  the  great  mass  those 
whom  anyone  of  us  may  help,  and 
then  helps  to  equip  us  to  do  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  service  to 
those  whom  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Then  there  is  one  other  phase  of 
the  operation  of  such  a  Society  that 
is  hardly  less  valuable.  It  does,  in- 
deed, tell  the  city  officer  or  private 
citizen  what  the  equipment  of  the 
city  is  for  dealing  with  this  sort  of 
thing  or  that,  and  it  ialso  learns 
where  .  the  deficiencies  are,  and 
where  there  is  need  that  ought  to  be 
relieved  in  some  fashion^  which 
the  city,  through  oversight,  or 
through  some  failure  to  understand 
it,  has  not  provided  for,  through 
public  or  private  agents;  and  so 
the  Society  attempts  to  secure  the 
creation  of  an  agency  that  will  meet 
the  need  when  it  is  discovered. 

I  really  think  there  is  no  form  of 
lealing  with  the  problems  of  this 


kind  that  has  been  discovered  which 
is  so  sensible,  so  effective,  and  so  far- 
reaching  as  societies  of  this  kind. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
has  been  to  me  so  great  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  to-night,  to  say  again,  as  I 
have  said  so  often  before,  that  the 
work  of  a  society  like  this  deserves 
the  support  of  every  good  citizen — 
it  deserves  the  support  of  all  who 
want  to  be  helpful  in  doing  good  to 
others. 

The  splendid  address  of 
mSHS..,    Commissioner  Lederle  of 

the  Department  of 
Health,  and  that  of  Commissioner- 
Folks  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  were  carefully  prepared 
and  are  distinct  contributions  to  the 
public  knowledge  of  the  existing  co- 
operation between  the  city  and 
private  charity  and  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  its  extension.  Magistrate 
Deuel  made  a  stirring  plea  for  the 
probation  system  as  administered 
in  the  police  courts.  ^  He  declared 
that  although  there  had  been-  some 
doubts  and  differences  of  opinion 
among  experts  on  the  subject,  he 
had  found  no  difference  of  opinion 
or  doubt  among  the  prisoners  to 
whom  the  benefits  of  the  system 
have  been  applied.  President  Fornes 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  spoke  a 
few  words  of  congratulation.  Among 
other  public  officials  who  were  pres- 
ent were  President  Burlingham  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Com- 
missioner Partridge  of  the  Police 
Department.  The  latter,  who  did 
not  himself  speak,  was,  however, 
represented  in  effect  by  Commis- 
sioner Moriroe  of  the  Department 
of  Water,  Gas,  and  Electricity,  who 
spoke  as  chairman  of  the  Society's 
Committee  on  Mendicancy.  The 
Federal     Government     was     repre- 
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sented  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon. 
William  Williams,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received 
from  Commissioner  Hynes,  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  City  Chamberlain; 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Mrs.  Charles  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  and  many  others.  We 
make  room  for  a  paragraph  from 
each  of  two  of  these  letters. . 

P^^  "To  the  Society  I  offer 
comnitsioiier  my  heartiest  congratula- 

''"***  tions  for  having  rounded 
out  twenty  years  of  usefulness  to 
the  city,  and  the  progress  which  it 
has  made  during  these  years  of  its 
existence.  The  purposes  for  which 
the  Society  was  established  have 
been  honorably  and  nobly  carried 
forward,  and,  to-day,  its  high  stand- 
ing in  the  field  of  sociological  and 
charitable  work  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized. The  thousands  among  the 
population  of  our  great  city  who 
have  received  assistance  fr6m  the 
Society  during  these  years,  and  the 
many  who  now  are  experiencing  its 
influences  for  good,  will,  I  know, 
join  in  their  gratitude  on  this  occa- 
sion, while  the  support,  moral,  as 
well  as  financial,  which  the  Society 


has  received  in  its  work,  is  strong 
evidence  that  it  has  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  all 
good  citizens.  These  conditions 
have  been  the  result  of  able  man- 
agement. The  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  has  indeed  been  for- 
tunate in  its  officers  and  to  them  a 
large  portion  of  its  success  is  due/' 

"Believe  me,  that  I  con- 
MrfscSiifr.    tinue   to   take   the   most 

earnest  interest  in  the 
great  work  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  and  of  its  officers,  and 
that  I  feel  what  it  has  accomplished 
directly,  and  perhaps  more  so,  indi- 
rectly, in  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence,  has  gone  far  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  life,  not  only  in 
New  York  City,  but  also  in  other 
communities,  and  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  have  been 
those  to  whom  this  Society  must 
look  for  its  support,  encouragement, 
and  co-operation.  Let  me  there- 
fore congratulate  you  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Society  ^for  the*  success 
achieved  in  the  past  and  wish  the 
Society  Grodspeed  in  the  work  which 
is  before  it." 
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A  little  smuggling  scheme  has  caused  the 
officials  of  the  Vigo  (Indiana)  county  jail 
to  add  an  item  to  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  letting  visitors  bring  fruit  to  the  pris- 
oners. Some  young  women  took  bananas 
to  the  jail  for  one  of  the  inmates,  and, 
when ,  inspected,  there  came  to  light  a 
curious  stratagem  not  unlike  those  un- 
earthed by  the  government  customs  service. 
The  banana  had  been  peeled,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  fruit  removed,  and  a  number  of 
cigarettes  carefully  placed  inside  the  skin. 
The  prisoners  had  been  allowed  to  smoke, 
but  cigarettes  were  barred  from  the  jail. 

A  visitor  tells  the  story  of  a  patient  who 
tsked  to  go  back  to  work  before  she  was 


able  to,  saying  that  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  had  been  too  good  to  her.  She 
felt  like  a  "genteel  pauper,"  she  urged, 
when  she  did  not  earn  what  she  got. 

A  rescue  home  for  women  will  be  re- 
established at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  unfor- 
tunate girls  will  be  taught  sewing,  cook- 
ing, and  general  housework. 

The  resignation  of  William  Lawlor  as 
superin tor. dent  of  the  Home  for  Feeble- 
minded at  Glen  Ellen,  California,  has  been 
accepted. 

The  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  lost  eighty-two  members  by  death 
during   the   past   year. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   PAPERS,    ADDRESSES   AND   REPORTS   OF   THE   SESSIONS    HELD   THIS    WEEK 

IN   ALBANY. 


The  reports  and  papers  presented 
the  past  week  at  the  third  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Albany,  made  up 
a  program  that  was  at  once  com- 
prehensive, well-knit,  and  timely. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  diflfer-^ 
ent  speakers,  Charities  is  able  to 
present  in  the  current  issue,  in 
synopsis,  the  stated  addresses  of  the 
Conference. 

The  sessions  were  held  in ,  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol, and  at  the  opening  session, 
Tuesday  evening,  welcome  was  ex- 
tended by  representatives  of  the 
state  and  municipal  governments. 
The  presidential  address,  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  was  preceded  by  one  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,' 
D.  D.,  of  Albany: 

**TherQ  seems  almost  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  at  first  sight  to  the 
superficial  or  sentimental  thinker, : 
or  at  least  a  combination  of  antago- 
nistic ideas,  when  'charities'  and 
*cori-ection'  are  put  together  in  the 
description  of  the  object  of  this 
Conference.  My  mind  wanders 
back,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
double  subject,  to  a  phrase  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which 
we  liave  written  in  large  letters  in 
the  library  of  St.  x\gnes  School : 
The  very  true  beginning  of  wis- 
dom is  the  desire  of  discipline  and 
the  care  of  discipline  is  love.' 
Surely  the  thought  is  here,  with 
only  a  change  of  phraseology — 
love  and  discipline,  charities  and 
correction.  And  on  the  mere  sur- 
face of  the  language  lies  the  first 
lesson   to   be   learned,   that   all   our 
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charities  need  correction,  and  that 
every  system  of  correction  needs 
charity  as  the  motive  of  its  adminis- 
tration. First,  as  to  individuals. 
There  is  no  more  harmful  indul- 
gence of  an  easy-going  good  nature 
than  the  indiscriminateness  of  indi- 
vidual charities.  Mere  careless  and 
thoughtless  giving  to  everybody 
who  asks,  without  inquiry  or  ex- 
amination, tends  merely  to  pauper- 
ize and  does  not  relieve.  This  is  an 
axiom  which  nobody  denies,  but 
about  which  people  are  irresponsi- 
ble and  careless,  simply  because  it  is 
easiet  to  toss  a  careless  copper  to  a 
beggar  than  to  take  pains  to  look 
the  case  up  and  have  it  investigated 
by  people  who  are  competent  and 
careful.  The  application  of  this  sur- 
face lesson  finds  illustration,  too,  in 
the  very  method  of  investigating 
cases  of  tramps  and  beggars.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  delicate  or  difficult 
position,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
valuable  institution  than  a  charity 
organization  society  and  its  secre- 
tary. Certainly  he  needs  a  rare 
combination  of  unfailing  kindness 
and  of  unsparing  and  searching 
judgment  and  discrimination." 


The 


The  address  of  the  presi- 
Pratickntiai   dent  of   the   conference, 

*^*''***-  the  Hon.  William  R. 
Stewart,  was  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  progress  made  in  public 
and  private  charitable  work  in  the 
state  of  New  York  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  period  of  his  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

During  this  period,  as  President 
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Stewart  showed,  the  state  has  made 
great  advances  in  the  field  of  chari- 
table work  and  has  established  a 
large  number  of  beneficent  institu- 
tions working  largely  along  pre- 
ventive or  reformatory  lines. 
Among  them  .are  enumerated  the 
houses  of  refuge,  or  reformatories 
for  women,  at  Hudson,  Albion 
and  Bedford;  the  asylums  for  the 
feeble-minded  at  Newark  and  Rome ; 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at 
Sonyea;  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  at  Tarrytown,  and  the 
contemplated  State  Hospital  for  the 
Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis  at  Ray  Brook  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

Of  the  state  institutions,  Mr. 
Stewart  said :  **It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me,  after  a  long  acquaintance  with 
all  the  state  institutions,  to  testify  to 
their  generally  excellent  manage- 
ment. In  twenty  years  the  formal 
investigations  under  charges  of  mis- 
managrement  of  state  institutions, 
have  probably  not  numbered  more 
than  six,  and  any  abuses  shown  re- 
sulted generally  from  political  in- 
fluences, including  the  appointment 
of  inexperienced  or  unfit  managers. 
As  these  institutions  are  supported 
by  general  taxation,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  and  proper  that  all  parts 
of  the  state  should  be  represented 
in  their  management." 

President  Stewart  spoke  of  the 
impro\"ements  during  the  past  five 
years  in  county  and  municipal 
charities,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  the  private  charities  of  the 
sta^te:  "While  the  public  chari- 
ties do  credit  to  our  state,  we  have, 
perhaps,  even  more  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  private  charities.  A 
few  of  these  had  their  origin  in 
Colonial  days,  but  by  far  the  greatar 


number  have  been  organized  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Their 
growth  has  been  even  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  public 
charities.  Free  from  the  restrain- 
ing governmental  conditions  which 
impede  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  state,  county,  or  munic- 
ipal institutions,  and  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  poli- 
tics, the  unrestrained  initiative  of 
their  founders  and  managers  has 
led  to  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
results." 

Wednesday  Morniiig. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
^wStu;"'  mittee  on  Mentally  De- 
fective was  presented  by 
the  chairman,  Dr.  George  F.  Can- 
field,  president  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York. 
The  report  reviewed  the  old  system 
of  local  'management  of  state  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  defective 
as  opposed  to  the  present  one  of 
centralized  state  control,  contrast- 
ing pointedly  conditions  now  and 
then.  The  report  affirmed  that  a 
low  rate  of  maintenance  had  been 
coincident  with  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  recoveries  and  an  over- 
crowding of  the  state  hospitals, 
which  is  variously  estimated  from 
2,000  to  3,000.  "The  fact  that  the 
practice  of  economy  had  already 
been  carried  too  far,"  concluded  the 
report,  and  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system,  which,  ostensibly  at  least, 
had  for  its  object  the  securing  of 
greater  economy,  was  the  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased expenditure,  shows  how  real 
the  danger  is — namely,  under  state 
control  of  a  too  parsimonious  ex- 
penditure of  money,  involving  not 
merely  neglect  of  the  inmates  but 
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also  of  the  broader  interests  of  the 
taxpayers. 

President  William  Church  Os- 
born  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
and  former  State  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy  gave  a  paper  on  "Safe-. 
Warding  the  Mentally  Defective," 
and  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  manager  oi 
Craig  Colony,  one  on  "The  Insane 
To-day."  The  latter  compared  the 
present  modes  of  care  with  those  of 
the  past.  As  ideal  methods  of  car^ 
he  recommended  the  psychopathic 
hospital  and  the  colonization  of  the 
insane.  Dr.  Bailey  took  rather  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  outlook  as  to  re- 
covery for  those*  who  have  been  in- 
sane, but  emphasized  his  conviction 
that  the  eradication  of  insanity  de- 
pends upon  the  insane  ceasing  to 
procreate.  With  this  end  in  view, 
general  education  was  advocated 
and  the  colonization  of  defectives, 
notably  of  such  defectives  as  epilep- 
tics, idiots,  and  alcoholics. 
Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
^FlmiiK?.*'^  mittee  on  Care  and  Re-' 

lief  of  Needy  Families  in 
their  Homes  was  presented  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction  of  New  York, 
who  drew  from  long  experience  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  Brooklyn,  in  advocat- 
ing rational,  sympathetic,  construc- 
tive work. 

''The     Opportunities     of 

the  Visitor"  was  the  sub-» 
ject  of  Rabbi  Israel  Aaron,  D.  D., 
of  Buffalo. 

"It  is  essentially  important,"  he 
said,  *'that  those  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  needy,  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  degenerate  should  have  a 
certain  degree  of  understanding  in 
the  application  of  modern  methods 
and  principles  of  charity.    To  over- 


The  Visitor. 


estimate  the  value  of  the  visitor  is 
impossible;  the  ideal  charity  agent 
is  the  voluntary  visitor  of  .capacity. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
species  is  not  too  abundant,  but 
material  for  creating  this  sort  of 
visitor  may  be  found  in  abundance. 
Not  that  the  present  plan  of  em- 
ploying paid  agents  need  be  abol- 
ished, but  it  should  be  modified. 
The  function  of  the  agent  shoukl  be 
pedagogic. 

*  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  consequences  of  a  visit  by 
a  paid  agent  to  a  home  of  and  that 
of  a  visitor  clearly  actuated  by  a 
native  impulse  to  help.  For  the  true 
visitor  is  not  the  emissary  of  any 
society,  but  the  agent  of  the  most 
merciful  God.  The  plain  purpose  of 
the  paid  agent  is  to  investigate  what 
justification  there  may  be  for  acced- 
ing to  the  demands  for  help,  to  fer- 
ret out  fraud,  to  find  out  the  truth 
concerning  the  applicant.  The  vis- 
itor's concern  does  not  end  when 
the  case  has  been  found  'unworthy.' 
The  visitor  must  be  prepared  to  do 
the  thinking  for  the  people  under 
supervision,  or,  what  is  better, 
stimulate  their  thoughts.  I  believe 
that  I  am  justified  in  stating  that 
one  of  the  highest  aims  of  the  vis- 
itor is  to  inspire  those  gravitating 
toward  dependence  with  a  desire 
to  find  and  give  meaning  to  their 
lives;  to  make  them  think,  and  so 
repair,  strengthen,  or  create  the 
consciousness  of  the  higher  self." 

Dr.     S.    A.    Knopf,    as 

of         chairman    of    the    Com- 
or.  Knopf,    ^j^^^   ^^   ^j^^   j^^jj^j   ^j 

the  Sick  Poor,  reviewed  briefly  the 
work  that  had  been  done  during  the 
past  year  on  behalf  of  the  dependent 
sick  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Syra- 
cuse, Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  New 
York.     With  the  exception  of,  the 
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lack  of  accommodations  for  the  care 
of  the  consumptive  poor,  these  five 
largest  cities  of  the  Empire  State 
seem,  he  said,  to  have  at  present 
ample  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor.  Dr.  Knopf  endorsed 
heartily  the  recommendations  made 
by  Commissioner  Peterson  and  his 
associates  for  the  establishment  of 
sniall  psychopathic  hospitals  in  the 
larger  cities  to  serve  as  reception  in- 
stitutions for  all  cases  of  insanity. 
Such  institutions  would  serve  as  a 
safeguard  against  any  hasty  diag- 
nosis in  this  class  of  unfortunates, 
such  as  is  often  attended  with  seri- 
ous consequences.  The  separation 
of  the  tuberculous  insane  and  epilep- 
tics from  the  non-tuberculouSJ  pa- 
tients of  this  kind  is  urgently  advo- 
cated for  preventive  as  well  as  for 
therapeutic  reasons.  The  doctor  be- 
lieves, from  Tiis  experience  with  the 
ordinary  consiunptives,  that  the  tu- 
berculous insane  or  epileptic,  when 
cured  from  his  tuberculous  trouble, 
will  also  stand  a  better  chance  to  be 
cured  from  his  mental  or  nervouis 
affliction. 

Dr.    Herman   M.    Biggs, 
DttSmi!!.*    wicdical     officer    of     the 

Board  of  Health,  New 
York  City,  gave  a  paper  on  **  Re- 
portable Diseases."  .  In  synopsis  it 
was  as  follows : 

"Radical  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  attitude  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  regard  to  notifiable 
diseases.  All  diseases  which  are  in- 
fectious,, and,  therefore,  to  a  greater 
or' less  extent,  preventable,  should  be 
included  in  the  class  of  notifiable 
diseases.  Under  the  term  'infec- 
tious' I  would  include  nearly  all  of 
the  diseases  produced  by  the  simpler 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life." 
A  tentative  classification,  con- 
structed to  meet  the  present  knowl- 


edge in  regard  to  these  diseases  and 
to  make  a  practical  grouping  for 
sanitary  purposes,  was  suggested  as 
follows : 

LIST     OP     INFECTIOUS     DISEASES     IN     WHICH 
NOTIFICATION    SHOULD   BE   REQUIBED. 

(i)  Contagious  (very  readily  communi- 
cable): Measles,  Rubella  (rotheln),  Scar- 
let Fever,  Small  Pox,  Varicella,  Typhus 
Fever. 

(2)  Communicable:  ^Influenza,  Whoop- 
ing-cough, Diphtheria,  Plague,  Epidemic 
Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  Tuberculosis 
(of  all  organs)  *Leprosy,  *  Syphilis, 
♦Gronorrhoea,  *Acutc  Lobar  Pneumonia, 
"^Broncho-Pneumonia,  Typhoid  Fever, 
Asiatic  Cholera,  '^Infectious  Diseases  of 
the  Gastro  Intestinal  Canal  (Dysentery, 
Cholera  Morbus,  Cholera  Infantum,  Sum- 
mer Diarrhoeas  of  Infants),  Infectious  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  (Trachoma,  Suppurative 
Conjunctivitis),  WounH  Infections:  Puer- 
peral Septicaemia,  *Erysipelas,  Tetanus, 
Anthrax,  Glanders. 

(3)  Indirectly  Communicable  (Through 
Intermediary  Host)  :  Yellow  Fever,  ♦Ma- 
larial Fever. 

(4)  Parisitic  Diseases  •  of  the  Skin : 
Scabies,  Tinea  Tonsurans,  Impetigo  (con- 
tagious). 

The  asterisk  against  a  disease  indicates 
that  the  report  is  required  fcrr  general  or 
special  investigations  of  the  modes  and 
sources  of  infection,  and  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  prevalence  and  distribu- 
tion, and  to  gather  statistical  datk.  It  was 
not  proposed  that  the  authorities  exercise 
a  sanitary  surveillance  in  these  cases,  but 
that  information  be  obtained  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions which  now  foster  them.  Dr.  Briggs 
explained  that  notification  is  required  in 
certain  of  the  other  communicable  dis- 
eases because  of  the  liability  to  their  ex- 
tension among  children  in  schools  and 
other  public  institutions. 

"  Why       the       Open-air 

TrMtmentof  Treatment  of   Consump- 

nramp  on.  ^.^^  Succeeds,"  was  the 

subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Veeder  of  Lyons. 

■  Dr.  Veeder  discussed  at  some 
length  the  relation  of  temperature 
to  the  life  of  bacilli,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  tissues  to  infection  under 
varying  conditions,  and  the  effect  of 
breathing  cold  air  into  the  lungs. 
"The     verv     cold     air,"     he     said, 
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"which '  hinders  the  growth  of  the 
bacillus,  helps  the  body  to  react 
against  it.  In  short,  out-of-<ioor 
life  and  inhalation  of  cold  air  must 
be  so  managed,  and  carried  to  such- 
an  extent,  as  to  stimulate  the  body 
as  well  as  discourage  the  bacillus." 
The  speaker  instanced  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  recovery  in 
conformity  with  his  views,  mostly 
through  change  of  occupation. 

**But  there  are  many  cases,"  he 
said,  **in  which  such  change  of  occu- 
pation as  would  be  advantageous  is 
not  possible,  or  in  which  the  patient 
does  not  use  proper  judgment,  and 
needs  instruction  and  care.  For 
these  cases,  and  generally,  there  is 
a  rational  basis  for  the  organization 
of  sanatorium,  treatment,  not  for 
purposes  of  quarantine,  which  is  im- 
practicable because  of  the  great 
number  of  cases,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  those  who  are  in  the 
initiatory  and  curable  stages  of  the 
disease  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
teaching  them  the  regimen  need- 
ful for  their  own  salvation,  and  like- 
wise the  measures  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  others,  so  that  after  a 
period  of  sanatorium  discipline  and 
instruction  along  the  lines  indicated, 
they  may  go  to  their  homes  with- 
out detriment  to  themselves  or 
others.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  w^ould  tend  also  to  lessen  ma- 
terially the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease through  the  diffusion  of  cor- 
rect ideas  among  the  general  pub- 
lic." 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
^hWJifn.*    mittee  on  Dependent,  De- 
fective,   Delinquent    and 
Neglected   Children   was   given   by 
Prof.  F.  H.  Briggs,  superintendent 
of    the     State     Industrial     School, 


Rochester.  Prevention  is  the  great 
need  of  the  age.  Professor  Briggs 
maintained.  Existing  institutions 
and  agencies  do  nothing  more  than 
care  for  these  classes  of  children. 
The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  health  officers  who,  in  times  of 
an  epidemic,  attempt  to  cure  those 
who  are  sick  and  make  no  particular 
effort  to  remove  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce the  disease.  As  fast  as  a  child 
is  sent  out  from  an  institution  or 
placed  in  a  home  by  any  one  of  the 
many  placing-out  agencies,  another 
child  takes  the  place  of  the  one  so 
disposed  of,  and  thus  the  stream 
flows  continuously  on.  A  study  of 
the  causes  that  produce  dependent, 
delinquent,  and  neglected  children 
shows  that  parental  casualty,  in- 
temperance, and  incompetency, 
faulty  educational  methods,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  community  at  large 
are  the  principal  reasons  for  such 
children.  Institution  reports  show 
that  a  large  proportion  are  orphans 
or  half  orphans,  or  their  parents  are 
separated.  The  census  for  1900 
shows  that  only  5.1  per  cent  of  both 
sexes  are  widowed,  and  only  0.3 
per  cent  are  divorced.  Orphanage 
is  thus  the  exception  outside  insti- 
tutions and  the .  rule  within  them. 
The  remedy  for  this,  it  was  con- 
tended, is  a  more  general  dissemi- 
nation of  the  laws  of  health  and 
of  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
disease.  Health  bulletins,  similar  to 
agricultural  and  labor  bulletins, 
should  be  sent  out  by  health  authori- 
ties of  the  state.  School  buildings 
should  be  open  to  the  children  con- 
tinuously, individuality  in  school 
should  be  encouraged,  and  manual 
and  physical  training  occupy  a 
larger  share  of  pupils'  time.  As.bad 
heredity  and  intemperance  are  the 
causes  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
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epileptic,  all  defective  women  should 
be  segregated  in  institutions  during 
the  child-bearing  period.  Intem- 
perance is  responsible  for  much  of 
idiocy  and  epilepsy;  therefore,  it 
was  argued,  the  cost  of  licenses 
should  be  increased  and  the  number 
restricted. 

**Children's    Courts    and 

piSMSton.  the  Probation  System'' 
was  the  subject  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy  of  Buffalo, 
who  drew  upon  wide  experience, as 
police  justice  in  the  preparation  of 
his  paper.  He  explained  the  work- 
ing of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Buf- 
falo and  added : 

"Probation  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  It  aims  to  restrain  and  re- 
form without  confinement  or  sepa- 
ration from  home  and  friends,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  probation 
officer.  It  makes  the  child  think.  It 
awakens  indifferent  parents  to  a 
sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
their  offspring.  But  few  of  the 
children  are  seen  in  court  a  second 
time. 

"The  child  is  given  a  chance  to 
redeem  himself.  He  is  given  to 
understand  that  upon  his  own  con- 
duct depends  the  final  determination 
of  the  court  in  his  case.  The  re- 
formatory is  the  last  resort  if  he 
persists  in  following  the  wrong 
road. 

"Without  able,  self-sacrificing, 
painstaking  probation  officers,  the 
system  would  be  a  failure.  They 
should  not  only  l)e  discreet,  intelli- 
gent, and  sympathetic,  but  should 
jx)ssess  tact  as  well." 

Tlwrsday  Morning. 

.   -..  ..        The  emphasis  of  the  re- 

for         port  of  the  Committee  on 

the  Institutional  Care  of 

Destitute   Adults,   as   presented   by 

I^fayette     L.     L<>ng     of     Buffalo, 


superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Erie 
County,  was  laid  on  the  need  for 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic: 

"Many  counties  have  in  contem- 
plation the  improvement  of  their 
buildings.  It  is  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee or  commission  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  devise  a  model  system 
of  county-  buildings,  hospitals,  and 
asylums,  interior  equipment,  ar- 
rangements, and  management,  act- 
ing in  connection  with  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  that  the  results 
of  such  action  may  be  available  for 
the  authorities  proposing  improve- 
ments. Legislation  is  demanded  to 
furnish  adequate  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  epileptics,  weak- 
minded,  and  demented  from  the 
almshouse  population.  An  evil  con- 
dition exists  in  this  respect  in  many 
counties  of  the  state,  giving  rise  to 
this  demand." 

The  Labor      T^^""^^"    !-•    Stone,    Stew- 

Probiomin  ard  of  Craig  Colony, 
Sonyea,  advocated  the 
opening  of  a  training  school  in  every 
charitable  institution  for  educating 
industrial  instructors  in  institutional 
work  and  the  care  of  patients. 
This  was  a  feature  of  his  paper  on 
"The  Labor  Problem  in  Charitable 
Institutions."  'it  is  necessary,'*  he 
said,  ''first,  to  have  discipline;  sec- 
ond, that  the  person  who  maintains 
this  discipline  should  l)e  trained 
along  the  line  of  teaching  others 
how  to  work  and  help  themselves. 
The  need  of  such  persons  is  one  of 
the  chief  drawbacks  in  solving  the 
labor  problem  in  charitable  institu- 
tions. Instructors  should  not  be 
taskmasters,  but  companions  and 
teachers.  In  many  cases  there 
should  be  some  substantial  remu- 
neration for  patients'  labor,  either 
in   money,   clothing,   or  some   i)osi- 
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tion  of  importance  in  the  industry  in 
which  he  is  engaged."  It  should 
not  be  entirely  with  the  idea  of 
financial  gain  that  patients  are 
employed,  but  the  aim  should  also 
be  to  promote  recovery  and  to  pre- 
vent patients  from  sinking  into  a  de- 
spondent and  demented  condition. 
The  charitable  institution  that  has  a 
staff  of  trained  industrial  instructors 
for  attendants  will  have  more  and 
better  work  done  every  year,  and 
there  will  be  a  continuous  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  useful  and  indus- 
trious patients. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Putnam, 
vSf.«Si.     superintendent      of     the 

New  York  State  Wom- 
en's Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford, 
gave  a  paper  on  "The  Care  of  Vet- 
erans in  Homes,"  in  which  she 
pointed  out  the  increased  attention 
now  given  the  individual  beneficiary, 
the  problems  of  segregation  which 
must  be  met  by  the  superintendent, 
and  the  helpfulness  resulting. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
'ofthr  mittee  on  the  Treatment 
Criminal,  ^j  ^j^^  Criminal,  present- 
ed by  the  chairman,  James  Wood, 
president  of  the  Bedford  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  was 
interesting  because  it  advocated 
a  new  policy  for  the  state  in  provid- 
ing special  training  for  those  who 
come  into  immediate  personal  con- 
tact with  criminals  in  the  execution 
of  the  probation  and  parole  laws 
and  the  work  of  the  various  reforma- 
tories. It  was  shown  that  however 
able  and  well  qualified  the  State 
Board  of  Parole,  the  judges  who 
give  criminals  the  benefit  of  proba- 
tion, and  the  heads  of  reformatories 
may  be,  the  results,  after  all,  depend 
mainly  upon  those  in  subordinate 
positions  who  are  the  only  officials 


of  whom  the  criminal  has  personal 
knowledge. 

The  first  necessity  is  for  such  an 
increase  in  the  compensation  paid  as 
will  attract  a  better  class.  Theq,  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  training- 
school  in  one  or  more  of  the  institu- 
tions, where  theoretical  training 
may  .  accompany  practical  work. 
The  plan  pursued  by-  hospitals  in 
their  training  schools  for  nurses  is 
recommended.  Before  these  were 
established,  hospitals  Experienced 
very  great  difficulty  in  providing 
their  wards  with  nurses  competent 
to  care  for  the  sick,  and  precisely 
the  same  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
moral  hospitals  the  state  has  estab- 
lished. 

A  tentative  course  of  study  was 
offered,  extending  over  two  years 
and  embracing  physiology,  hygiene, 
psychology,  sociology,  cooking, 
dietaries,  food  values,  nursing, 
house  sanitation,  discipline,  manage- 
ment, etc. 

p^^  The  paper .  of  Professor 
AtatteW  W.  O.  Atwater  of  Wes- 
^^'  leyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.,  on  "Dietaries  for 
State  Institutions,"  was  a  plea  for 
more  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
and  the  practical  application  of  the 
results.  It  cited  statistics  to  the  ef- 
fect that  not  far .  from  100,000 
people  are  supported  in  public  insti- 
tutions in  the  state  of  New  York 
at  an  annual  expense  of  some  $26,- 
000,000,  of  which  $6,000,000  goes 
for  food.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  sum  is  sufficient  for  ample  and 
palatable  nourishment  and  that  the 
people  are,  on  the  whole,  well  fed. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  be  better  fed 
at  less  cost.  The  kinds  of  food,  the 
methods  of  storing,  cooking,  serving 
at  the  table,  the  attractiveness,  and 
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the  cost  are  extremely  variable  in 
diflferent  institutions,  even  for  people 
of  the  same  class.  An  expensive 
diet  is  sometimes  unsatisfactory, 
while  a  more  economical  one  is 
often  highly  acceptable.  Managers 
and  friends  of  public  institutions 
are,  in  many  cases,  persuaded  that 
important  dietetic  improvements  are 
both  called  for  and  feasible.  In  a 
number  of  instances  improvements 
have  been  made  with  great  advan- 
tage to  employees,  inmates,  and  the 
expense  accounts  of  the  institutions. 
The  inquiry  into  flie  food  and  nutri- 
tion of  man,  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  Government  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  author  of 
the  paper,  has  brought  together  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which,  in  his  opinion,  can  be 
advantageously  utilized  in  public  in- 
stitutions. "Much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  and  with  decided  suc- 
cess/' said  Professor  Atwater. 
•*What  is  now  wanted  is  increased 
attention  to  the  subject." 

In  a  paper  on  "Uniform 
•'pftSif'    System    of    Parole    for 

State  Institutions  ^  of 
Similar  Character,"  Secretary  Fred- 
eric Almy  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society  forcefully  ad- 
vocated more  probation  before  im- 
prison, more  parole  after  im- 
prisonment, and  distinctly  opposed 
the  idea  of  uniformity. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
lil^Hitfoilt.  mittee     on     Politics     in 

Penal  and  Charitable  In- 
stitutions was  presented  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin  of  New 
York.  The  report  reviewed  dispas- 
sionately and  critically  the  various 
steps  in  the  direction  of  substituting 
political  for  philanthropic  control  of 
charitable  institutions  in  New  York 


state,  including  the  recent  govern- 
mental action  relative  to. trustees  of 
state  institutions,  the  fiscal  super- 
visor of  state  charities,  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons,  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  etc.  It 
urged  those  engaged  in  charitable 
work  to  do  more  than  merely  ex- 
press their  views,  and  to  make  use  of 
active  and  practical  measures. 

"Centralization  in  the 
ctntSuiutioii.  Management     of     State 

Charitable  Institutions" 
was  the  subject  of  George  E. 
Dunham,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Visitation  of  the  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.  He  said  in 
part: 

"One  of  .  the  best  arguments 
against  centralization  is  the  possi- 
bility, to  say  the  least,  that  the  insti- 
tutions may  become  a  part  of  the 
political  machine  where  every  one, 
from  superintendent  to  farm  hand, 
owes  allegiance  to  the  bosses  of  the 
party  in  power.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  other  states,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  sjrstem  and  the  detriment  of 
the  service.  Now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  state  is  there 
charge  or  suspicion  that  there  is 
politics  in  the  hospitafs  for  the  in- 
sane. The  administration  of  pat- 
ix)nage  mongers  is  never  economical 
and  seldom  is  ever  of  high  standard. 
Permanence  during  good  service  is 
essential  inducement  to  securing  the 
best  physicians  and  nurses  at  the 
salaries  paid.  If  these  places  are  to 
be  made  dependent  on  political  pull, 
people  competent  to  give  good  pro- 
fessional service  will  not  seek  or  ac- 
cept them.  Under  centralization 
all  these  drawbacks  are  not  only  pos- 
sible but  probable.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  other  states  is  a  precedent 
and  a  warning.  New  York  poli- 
ticians in  either  party  are  neither 
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and  distinguished  as  an  alienist.  Dr. 
Hughes  was  the  chief  resident  phy- 
sician at  the  hospital,  and  contracted 
tubercular  peritonitis  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  His  death 
has  focused  attention  on  the  exist- 
ing conditions  at  the  hospital — ^a 
death  which  may  be  called  vicarious 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  so  arouse 
the  public  that  the  lives  of  many 
others  may  be  saved.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Dr.  Hughes,  but  the  most  lasting 
monument  to  both  the  physician  and 
those  others  who  have  died  at  their 
post  will  be  a  new  hospital  where 
proper  classification  and  sanitary 
conditions  will  husband  life.  Toward 
this  end  the  erection  of  separate 
pavilions  is  already  planned. 

Under  the  heading  of 
iiurJtu'I?"   "Abnormal     Literature/' 

the  "Social  Settler''  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  dis- 
courses at  length  and  sensibly  upon 
the  project  to  create  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  Washington  a 
library  for  the  study  of  the  criminal 
pauper  and  defective  classes.  As 
the  writer  amply  demonstrates,  the 
plan  in  its  present  form  and  under 
the  proposed  management  is  one 
not  to  be  encouraged.  Societies 
throughout  the  country  that  are  be- 
ing asked  to  endorse  it  should  let 
the  subject  severely  alone  unless, 
before  expressing  an  opinion  about 
it,  they  take  the  trouble  to  put 
themselves  in  position  to  under- 
stand it. 

ASSOCUTED  CATHOLIC  CHARITES. 

The  first  general  meeting  since 
the  inception  of  the  Conference  of 
Associated  Catholic  Charities  was 
held  last  week  in  the  Catholic  Club 
of  New  York  City.  The  spirit  of 
the    gatliering   was   an    appeal    for 


more  personal*  service  by  Catholics 
among  the  poor— personal  service 
along  the  line  of  organized  charity. 
**It  is  not  money  that  is  needed,"  it 
was  said,  "but  Catholic  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  g^ve  the 
time,  expend  the  energy,  and  do  the 
systematic  hard  work  w*hich  the 
methods  of  modern  non-sectarian 
organizations  have  made  necessary." 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D., 
director  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
in  the  Diocese  of  New-  York,  pre- 
sided and  in  an  address  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  its 
inspiration  when  he  said: 

"In  education,  by  study  of  the 
child's  mind  and  surroundings. 
pedagogy  has  made  advances  in  the 
manner  of  teaching  and  bringing 
better  results.  So  to-day  in  charity 
has  the  study  advanced  in  methods 
and  principles  .until  we  have  the  so- 
called  scientific  charity  which  aims 
to  bring  about  better  results  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  poor.  Ours 
the  duty  to  see  that  religion  shall 
have  its  just  share  in  this  study, 
that  it  shall  enter  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  this  work." 

The  various  committees  formed 
by  the  Association  may  be  grouped- 
under  four  heads,  and  reports  were 
h^ard  from  each — ^workers  in 
prisons  and  hospitals,  those  who 
care  for  the  poor  in  their  homes, 
workers  along  preventive  lines, 
such  as  settlements,  boys  and  girls' 
clubs,  and  fresh-air  outings,  'and 
workers  in  co-operation  with  out- 
side agencies.  The  situation  was 
faced  frankly.  Mrs.  Miles  Tiemey. 
chairman  of  the  fresh-air  work,  said 
that  there  are  about  eighty  diflFerent 
organizations  in  the  city  which  offer 
opportunities  to  the  poor  to  spend 
a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the  country 
during  the  summer.    This  Commit- 
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Db.  Ernst  J.  Lederlk. 

In  the  last  issue  of 
™"'  Charities  appeared  a 
*■'""•■  brief  report  of  the  meet- 
ing which  marked  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Mayor  Low's  ad- 
dress was  given  in  full,  but  there 
was  only  a  hint  of  what  was  con- 
tributed by  other  of  the  speakers. 
In  this  issue  Charities  presents 
three  other  papers,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  deal  with  the  activities 
of  this  Society,  nor  because  they 
have  to  do'primarily  with  what  is 
done  in  New  York,  but  because  they 


afford  concrete  examples  of  the  in- 
teraction— the  common  ground  and 
the  division  of  labor — which  is  in 
course  of  development  among 
American  charities  and  in  American 
cities  wherever  found.  Such  devel- 
opment assumes  various  phases  in 
different  localities,  but  the  present 
situation  in  New  York  emphasizes 
what  seems  a  decided  trend  in  the 
relation  of  public  and  private  relief. ' 

The  daily  and  medical 
Man'^HaJ!    press  has  for  some  time 

past  made  public  the 
shocking  condition  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  and  Almshouse. 
Over  ten  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of 
this  institution  have  been  tubercu- 
lous patients.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  at  .isolation.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  of  the  inmates  have 
contracted  tuberculosis,  especially 
those  who  are  insane.  Not  only  in- 
mates, but  physicians  and  nurses 
have  contracted  the  disease,  and.  as 
a  consequence,  several  have  been 
obliged  to  resign,  and  some  have 
died.  Among  those  whose  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  in  this  way  was 
Dr.  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  a  physician 
nf    more    than    national    repulati'in 
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and  distinguished  as  an  alienist.  Dr. 
Hughes  was  the  chief  resident  phy- 
sician at  the  hospital,  and  contracted 
tubercular  peritonitis  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  His  death 
has  focused  attention  on  the  exist- 
ing conditions  at  the  hospital — ^a 
death  which  may  be  called  vicarious 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  so  arouse 
the  public  that  the  lives  of  many 
others  may  be  saved.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Dr.  Hughes,  but  the  most  lasting 
monument  to  both  the  physician  and 
those  others  who  have  died  at  their 
post  will  be  a  new  hospital  where 
proper  classification  and  sanitary 
conditions  will  husband  life.  Toward 
this  end  the  erection  of  separate 
pavilions  is  already  planned. 

Under  the  heading  of 
iitllStili'"   "Abnormal     Literature," 

the  "Social  Settler"  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  dis- 
courses at  length  and  sensibly  upon 
the  project  to  create  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  Washington  a 
library  for  the  study  of  the  criminal 
pauper  and  defective  classes.  As 
the  writer  amply  demonstrates,  the 
plan  in  its  present  form  and  under 
the  proposed  management  is  one 
not  to  be  encouraged.  Societies 
throughout  the  country  that  are  be- 
ing asked  to  endorse  it  should  let 
the  subject  severely  alone  unless, 
before  expressing  an  opinion  about 
it,  they  take  the  trouble  to  put 
themselves  in  position  to  under- 
stand it. 

ASSOCUTED  CATHOLIC  CHARITES. 

The  first  general  meeting  since 
the  inception  of  the  Conference  of 
Associated  Catholic  Charities  was 
held  last  week  in  the  Catholic  Club 
of  New  York  City.  The  spirit  of 
the    gatliering   was    an    appeal    for 


more  personal*  service  by  Catholics 
among  the  poor— personal  service 
along  the  line  of  organized  charity. 
**lt  is  not  money  that  is  needed,"  it 
was  said,  ''but  Catholic  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  give  the 
time,  expend  the  energy,  and  do  the 
systematic  hard  work  which  the 
methods  of  modern  non-sectarian 
organizations  have  made  necessary." 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D., 
director  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
in  the  Diocese  of  New-  York,  pre- 
sided and  in  an  address  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  its 
inspiration  when  he  said: 

"In  education,  by  study  of  the 
child's  mind  and  surroundings, 
pedagogy  has  made  advances  in  the 
manner  of  teaching  and  bringing 
better  results.  So  to-day  in  charity 
has  the  study  advanced  in  methods 
and  principles  .until  we  have  the  so- 
called  scientific  charity  which  aims 
to  bring  about  better  results  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  poor.  Ours 
the  duty  to  see  that  religion  shall 
have  its  just  share  in  this  study, 
that  it  shall  enter  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  this  work." 

The  various  committees  formed 
by  the  Association  may  be  grouped- 
under  four  heads,  and  reports  were 
he'ard  from  each — ^workers  in 
prisons  and  hospitals,  those  who 
care  for  the  poor  in  their  homes, 
workers  along  preventive  lines, 
such  as  settlements,  boys  and  girls' 
clubs,  and  fresh-air  outings,  'and 
workers  in  co-operation  with  out- 
side agencies.  The  situation  was 
faced  frankly.  Mrs.  Miles  Tiemey, 
chairman  of  the  fresh-air  work,  said 
that  there  are  about  eighty  different 
organizations  in  the  city  which  offer 
opportunities  to  the  poor  to  spend 
a  few  davs  or  weeks  in  the  country 
during  the  summer.     This  Commit- 
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tee  has  found  only  three  organized 
Catholic  charities  doing  this  worjc 
— the  Paulist  and  St.  Rose  Settle- 
ments, and  the  Bay  Chester  Home. 
Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Neglected  Chil- 
dren, and  Archbishop  Farley  made 
special  appeals  for  work  among  the 
Italians  who  are  coming  into  New 
York  in  such  numbers.  Progressive 
work  in  the  field  of  girls'  clubs  was 
reported  by  Mrs.  Geraldine  Red- 
mond. 

An  outline  of  the  work  and  its 
needs  was  read  at  the  meeting,  and 
concluded  with  this  statement: 

Another  report  is  from  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  one  which  we  cannot 
help  recognizing  because  numbers  of  Cath- 
olics apply  there  for  help.  They  state  that 
its  work  is  entirely  dissociated  from  all 
questions  of  creed,  politics,  or  nationality. 
It  is  the  rule  that  all  families  shall  be  put 
as  speedily  as  possible  under  the  care  of 
their  natural  reli^ous  affiliations.  The  or- 
ganization is  divided  into  eleven  districts. 
Each  district  has  a  committee  that  meets 
once  a  week.  The  members  listen  to  the 
report  of  those  applying  for  help  made  by 
the  agents.  Each  member  takes  the  name 
and  address  of  a  family  and  visits  them. 
The  Catholic  ladies  take  as  many  Catholic 
families  as  they  can  conveniently  attend  to. 
'  We  need  four  or  five  ladies  in  each  dis- 
trict. At  present,  we  have  only  one  in 
the  first  and  one  in  the  second  district, 
which  extends  from  below  Canal  Street  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  west  of  the  Bowery.  In 
the  other  districts,  we  have  from  three  to 
four  visitors.  But  many  more  are  needed, 
as  many  applicants  will  lose  sight  of  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  when  they  and  their 
children  are  crying  for  food.  It  is  not 
the  desire  to  pauperize  them,  but  to  place 
them  in  a  position  to  help  themselves. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  among 
the  poor.  I  have  given  you  only  a  brief 
outline  of  the  necessity  for  each  woman 
engaging  in  one  of  these  charities. 

MOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

Members  of  the  Monday  Club, 
TiM  Il«ii4ay   the     organization     of     charity 
Club.        workers    in    New    York    City, 
listened    this    week    to    expe- 
riences in  the  new  Children's  Court,  and  im- 
pressions as  to  its  possibilities  as  related 
at  first  hand  by  the  two  men  with  which 
it  has  thus  far  been  most  closely  identi- 
fied— ^the   magistrates   who   have   sat  upon 


this,  the  most  unique  bench  of  the  New 
York  judiciary.  Justice  Willard  H.  Olm- 
stead,  who  presided  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  term,  told  01  the  1,265  chil- 
dren who  came  before  him  during  that 
time;  of  the  171  of  them  whose  cases  were 
mere  cases  of  destitution,  of  the  612  of 
them  convicted  on  plea  of  guilty  or-  after 
trial,  and  of  the  180  of  them — one-seventh 
of  the  entire  number — ^whom  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  commit  to  institutions.  He  told 
of  nationalities  ranging  from  Hunn  to  Ven- 
ezuelan, and  of  offences  ranging  from 
homicide — as  charged  against  the  young 
accomplice  of  a  murderer — ^to  the  breaking 
of  park  ordinances,  otherwise  tearing  up 
sod^  at  Corlears  Hook  for  angleworms. 
Appreciation  was  expressed  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Both  Justice  Olmstead  and  Justice 
Julius  Mayer,  who  followed  him,  ex- 
pressed sturdy  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
Children's  Court,  a  success  which  is  be- 
ing worked  but,  as  Justice  Mayer  urged*  in 
a  practical  way  around  the  reform  idea  as 
distinct  from  the  penal  idea,  and  in  the 
working  out  of  which  the  segregation  of 
children  as  such  is  merely  an  incident  in 
accomplishing  that  result. 

"There  is  one  class  of  men  here  in  New 
York  who  are  responsible  for  more  crimi- 
nals," said  Justice  Mayer,  "than  any  other 
cause.  They  are  the  junk  dealers.  They 
tell  boys  of  the  value  of  metals  and  in- 
duce them  to  crime.  One  of  them,  to  my 
knowledge,  gave  a  boy  a  hammer  and 
told  him  where  he  could  break  a  lead  pipe 
belonging  to  gas  dealers.  We  labor  under 
technical  difficulties  under  the  law  in  con- 
victing these  men — a  wretched  little  ordi- 
nance easy  of  evasion — and  what  is  wanted 
is  some  kind  of  legislation  that  is  effec- 
tive. Half  of  the  boy  thieves  are  thieves 
created  and  nurtured  by  jtmk  dealers.  If 
we  can  reach  these  dealers,  I  think  we  can 
guarantee  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
thieves  and  robbers." 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Club  this 
year  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of 
Charities;  vice-presidents,  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  "Frank  Tucker, 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor;  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
McCutcheon,  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety; treasurer,  Frank  C.  Kunzman,  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

Several,  sites  in  the  Bronx  arc 
To  Build  In   being  considered   by  the   He- 
the  Broni.    brew       Sheltering       Guardian 
Society  of   New   York.     It   is 
planned  not  only  to  move  the  orphan  asy- 
lum carried  on  by  the  Society  to  a  more 
suburban    location,    but    to    entirely    reor- 
ganize the  architectural  scheme  of  the  in- 
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stitution  by  replacing  centralized  buildings 
with  either  cottages  or  pavilions.  This  is 
the  second  large  eastern  institution  for 
children  to  arrange  for  such  a  radical  de- 
parture, and  if  sufficient  funds  are  obtain- 
able, the  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  aims 
to  follow  out  the  cottage  system  so  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum.  To  do  this,  between  $600,000 
and  $700,000  will  be  required,  and  an  ac- 
tive effort  is  being  put  forward  toward 
this  end.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  the  children  of  the  late  Leonard 
Lewisohn  announced  the  unconditional 
gift  of  $50,000,  and,  in  addition,  $75,000, 
provided  a  like  amount  is  raised  before 
June  I.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  already  in  hand  in  the  building 
fund,  which,  with  these  new  gifts,  brings 
the  total  fund  in  sight  up  to,  perhaps,  half 
the  figfure  desired.  There  are  now  750 
children  at  the  institution,  and  in  h's  an- 
nual report  the  president,  Samuel  D.  Levy, 
emphasized  the  aim  of  the  Society — that 
of  supplying  the  care  and  influences  of  a 
Hebrew  family  and  home  to  such  children 
of  that  faith  as  are  deprived  of  them» 
The  need  of  additional  facilities  is  indi- 
cated in  the  statement  that  sixty-nine  or- 
phans and  destitute  children  are  now  on 
the  waiting  list  to  be  admitted,  and  that 
efforts  to  place  out  children  in  Hebrew 
families  have  not  met  with  much   success. 

The  twenty-first  annual  con- 
■•'chlgtn  vention  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
Conference,  ference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection and  the  County  Agents 
will  be  held  at  Battle  Creek,  December  3 
and  4.  Pupils  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  will  be  present  and  illustrate  the 
method  of  teaching;  and  products,  the  re- 
sult of  industrial  training  at  the  state  in- 
stitutions for  juveniles,  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion. An  agents'  round  table  will  be  held 
at  the  preliminary  session,  and  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Conference  Justice 
Claudius  B.  Grant  will  deliver  an  address 
on  the  "Prevention  of  Crime."  Papers  on 
juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  institu- 
tions will  be  read  at  a  convention  of  the 
County  Agents'  session,  and  the  Conference 
session  proper  will  be  continued  in  the 
evening  with  addresses  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Jenks,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Cor- 
rections and  Charities,  and  the  following 
superintendents :  Mrs.  ,Lucy  M.  Sickles  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Mr.  Clarke 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dr.  James  D. 
Munson  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  Dr.  W.  A.  Polglase  of  the 
Home  for  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic, 
and  Dr.  William  M.  Edwards  of  the  Michi- 
gan Asylum  for  the  Insane.  An  address 
on  "Indeterminate  Sentences"  will  be  given 
by  the  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour  of  Detroit. 


The  Bureau  of  Personal   Ser- 

in  Iteiliat  ^*^^'  formed  last  summer,  in 
CHy.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  J.  M. 
Hanson  as  superintendent,  is 
working  to  organize  the  constructive  forces 
of  city  and  state  and  to  direct  them  against 
the  causes  of  dependency  and  crime.  A 
collection  of  views  have  been  prepared. 
showing  cbnditions  as  they  exist  and  what 
is  being  done,  as  well  as  what  should  be 
done,  to  improve  those  conditions.  The 
churches  are  said  to  be  co-operating  hearti- 
ly and  Mr.  Hanson  lectures  in  some  one  of 
them  every  Sunday  night.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  residents  for  self-sustaining 
Social  Settlements  similar  to  the  South 
Side  Settlement,  where  the  workers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Personal  Service  reside. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  neg- 
lected boys.  Several  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized and  a  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club   will   be   given    to   the   subject    soon. 

"Mr,    George   will   still    reside 
Stays  tt  the    in     Freeville     and     have     his 
Republic,     finger   on   the  button,"    is   the 
breezy  wording     of     a     letter 
to    Charities    from    the    George    Junior 
Republic,  clearing  up  the  situation  in   re- 
gard to  recent  changes  in  the  adminstra- 
.tive      economy     of     that    commonwealth, 
which  have  been  rather  inaccurately  stated 
by  the  press.    In  a  more  formal  statement. 
it  is  said: 

The  initial  difficulties  surrounding  the 
Republic  have  been  largely  overcome  and 
the  advantages  of  the  system  as  well  as  its 
limitations  are  now  pretty  clearly  under- 
stood. The  problems  immediately  before 
the  trustees  are  those  involved  in  the 
'Spread  of  the  system  to  wider  fields  out- 
side the  Republic  and  to  dealings  with  ever 
increasing  numbers  within. 

In  order  to  give  proper  attention  to 
the  broader  questions  of  policy,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  his  peculiar  and 
touching  relations  to  the  citizens,  Mr. 
George  has  asked  the  trustees  to  relieve 
him  of  the  numberless  questions  of  official 
detail  which  press  upon  a  superintendent 
With  the  understanding  that  he  will  re- 
main at  Freeville  as  the  resident  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Republic, 
the  trustees  accepted  his  resignation  as 
superintendent  and  have  offered  that  posi- 
tion to  John  A.  Parker  of.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  in  the  service  of  the  school  board  in  * 
that  city.  This  arrangement  will  enable 
the  trustees  to  take  the  first  steps  toward 
organizing  the  Junior  Republic  in  Connec- 
ticut for  which  land  was  given  to  the  Asso- 
ciation two  years  ago  by  the  will  of  Miss 
Mary    Buell    of    Litchfield.     At   a     recent 
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meeting  of  the  trustees,  Mr.   George  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

The  spread  of  trachoma,  the  infectious 
disease  of  the  eyes,  among  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Greater  New  York,  led  to  a  confer- 
ence of  the  house  physicians  of  all  hospitals 
and  the  attending  physicians  of  all  dis- 
pensaries. The  cc5nference  was  called  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Lederle,  commissioner  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  listened  to  state- 
ments from  Dr.  Herman  Knapp,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Derby,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Pooley  and 
other  specialists.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  agreement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  in- 
fection is  probable,  but  there  was  unaminity 
in  favor  of  active  steps  to  stamp  it  out. 
The  conference  was  called  with  the  idea. 
of  facilitating  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in 
treating  trachoma,  and  steps  have  since 
been  taken  in  co-operation  with  the  school 
authorities  to  this  end.  Trachoma  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  among  immigrants  from 
the  east  of  Europe  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  bar  it  out  at  Ellis  Island.  In  the  schools 
there  is  danger  of  transmission  in  the  use 
of  pencils  and  desks.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  the  school  vear  6,667  children 
were  temporarily  excluded  from  New  York 
schools  for  contagious  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  American  Institute  of  Social  Ser- 
vice— the  outgrowth  of  the  'former  leagfUfr— 
has  taken  definite  form,  and  will  consist 
of  a  governing  body  of  forty  men  and 
women.  On  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  students  of  social  subjects 
may  be  elected  ior  one  year  by  the  Institute 
as  collaborators,  the  number  being  limited 
to  fifty.  In  a  similar  manner,  men  and 
women  distin^ished  for  public  service,  and 
known  to  be  interested  in  social  and  indus- 
trial betterment,  may  be  elected  associates, 
the  number  of  these  being  limited  to  one 
hundred.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Josiah  Strong;  vice-presidents, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  Warner  Van  Nor 
den;  director,  W.  H.  Tolman;  treasurer, 
Spencer  Trask;  recording  secretary,  E.  A. 
McAlpin,  Jr.;  finance  committee,  W.  R. 
CorWine,  Spencer  Trask,  and  Warner  Van 
Norden.  James  H.  Hyde  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Inter- 
national Relations. 

In  October  some  wealthy  lumber  dealers 
offered  to  give  free  to  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society  as  much  kindling 
wood  from  their  sawmills  in  Pennsylvania 
as  could  be  used.  A  conference  was  called 
in  which  thc^  Salvation  Army  was  repre- 
sented on  invitation  of  the  Society.  Major 
Barker  took  identically  the  position  of  the 


Society  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  distribution  if  the  wood  was  to  be 
given  away.  A  coal  merchant  present  of- 
fered his  yard  in  which  to  store  the  wood, 
free  of  charge,  and  it  has  been  given  out 
on  the  order  either  of  the  Society  or  the 
Salvation  Army  at  the  price  of  five  cents 
for  what  can  be  carried  by  hand,  or  twenty 
cents  for  half  a  cord,  delivered.  Those  who 
take  by  hand  need  no  card.  There  has  been 
no  newspaper  mention  since  the  original 
oflfer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  was  lield  Tuesday  at  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City* 
William  Church  Osbom,  president;  Charles 
E.  Whitehead,  vice-president,  A.  B.  Hep- 
burn, treasurer,  and  C.  L.  Brace,  secre- 
tary, were  re-elected,  and  A.  B.  Hepburn^ 
D.  Willis  James,  Douglas  Robinson,  Gus- 
tav  E.  Kissel,  and  George'  C.  Wheelock 
were  re-elected  trustees  to  serve  three 
years.  The  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary— ^the  fiftieth — reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Society  for  its  lialf  century  of  exist- 
ence, and  will  be  published  in  part  in  the 
forthcoming  magazine  number  of  Chari- 
ties. 

Prof.  Harvey  H.  Shirer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogics  in  Heidelberg  Uni-' 
versity,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties to  succeed  Joseph  P.  Byers.  Professor 
Shirer  is  a  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  hi& 
editorial  work  in  connection  with  uni- 
versity publications  will  serve  him  as  editor 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  Review,  a  posi- 
tion which  goes  with  that  of  secretary. 
Professor  Shirer  will  take  office  December 
I,  when  Mr.  Byers  formally  becomes 
superintendent  of-  the  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory. 

Commissioner  Folks  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  New  York  City,  has 
announced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Jesse  T. 
Duryea  from  the  position  of  general  medi- 
cal superintendent  for  the  boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Dr.  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, superintendent  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum,  has  been  transferred 
to  the 'position  under  the  provisions  of  the 
state  civil  service  rules. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  George  Taylor 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  There  is  possibility 
that  Dr.  Stewart  will  be  transferred  to 
some  other  department  of  the  municipal 
government. 
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Unlike  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  time-honored  New  York 
institution  which  last  week  cele- 
brated more  than- a  century  of  useful 
activity,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  still  in  its  first  youth.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  yet  attained  legal 
age,  though  it  long  ago  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood.  There 
are  men  who  still  think  themselves 
young  who  took  part  in  laying  its 
corner-stone,  and  there  are  even 
women  who  will  not  deny  having 
assisted,  and,  indeed,  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  this  ceremony. 
Moreover,  also  unlike  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  we  have  not  been 
compelled  to  wait  134  years  for  a 
permanent  home.  That  was  sup- 
plied to  us  several  years  ago  by  the 
generosity  of  that  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  prominent  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,,  John 
S.  Kennedy. 

The  -Society  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  the  hobby  of  some  philan- 
thropic idealist,  or  to  the  desire  of 
some  benevolent  millionaire  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  It  developed 
naturally  from  a  national,  or  rather 
international,  impulse  to  establish  a 
higher  standard  of  charitable  effort. 
It  is  only  one  of  154  charity  organ- 
ization societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber in  the  English  speaking  world. 
Not  that  the  charity  organization 
movement  has  sought  to  establish 
any  new  creed  of  charity;  it  is 
only  a  renaissance — a  new  birth — 
of  the  old  creed  framed  certainly 
as  far  back  as  the  new  testament, 
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and  adapted  to  the  more  complex 
social  problems  of  modern  life. 
For  "charity"  read  "that  love  of 
our  fellow  men  which  in  its  ex- 
pression is  controlled  by  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,"  and  for 
"organization"  read  "co-ordination 
of  all  existing  means  to  express  that 
love  effectively  for  the  lasting  bene- 
fit of  our  fellow  men,"  and  you  have 
the  true  meaning  of  charity  organi- 
zation. 

Springing  naturally  from  a  com- 
mon   impulse,    in    which    so    many 
have  shared,  our  Society  has  never 
recognized  any  personal  domination 
or    proprietary    interest.       It     has 
never  been  controlled  by  any  man 
or  clique  of  men.    It  has  never  been, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  known  as  being. 
the  "Smith  Society,"or  the  "Jones 
Society."      Much  as  this    Society 
owes  to  that  devoted  woman  whose 
keen    sympathy    is  ever    ready  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  every  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  life  is  one  long 
story  of  devotion  and  Self-siacrifice  to 
others — ^Josephine    Shaw    Lowell — 
and  much  as  we  owe  to  the  organiz- 
ing ability  of    our  first   secretary," 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  this  Society  has 
never  been  called  by  their   names. 
The  ranks  of    its  committees  have 
always  been   open   freely  to   those 
whose  charity  is  guided  by  intellig- 
ence.    It  is  of  the  people  and  for 
the     people.       Jew     and     Gentile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  those 
who  in  religion  may  not  class  them- 
selves as  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant— ^all,  indeed,  who  have  a  sincere 
desire  to   aid   their   less   fortunate 
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fellow  men,  and  who  hold  a  com- 
mon faith  in  their  ability  to  do  90 
find  their  place  in  its  direction,  and 
among  those  whom  it  seeks  to  bene- 
fit, it  knows  no  distinction  of  race 
or  creed. 

Nor  have  rts  own  members  any 
exclusive  claim  upon  its  activities. 
These  activities  are  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  all  who  desire  to 
use  them. 

The  special  topic  of  this*  anniver- 
sary meeting  is  "Co-operation  with 
our  Municipal  Government."  Not 
because  this  is  the  only,  or,  in- 
deed, the  chief  function  of  the 
Society,  but  because,  with  so  large 
a  sphere  of  action,  attention 
must  necessarily  be  centered  upon 
one  point  at  a  time.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  in  addi- 
tion to  co-operation  with  the  city 
departments,  we  are  maintaining 
with  unremitting  .vigor  our  work  in 
other  directions. 

Our  eleven  district  committees 
cover  the  entire  territory  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  in  extending 
aid  to  families  and  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  their  offices  constitute 
local  centers  to  which  those  in  need 
of  assistance  can  apply. 

An  application  office  is  open  day 
and  night  and  Sundays,  in  the 
United  Charities  Building.  Here 
also  we  have  our  investigating 
bureau  and  our  registration  depart- 
ment. 

We  maintain  various  forms  of 
industrial  employment  for  those  in 
need  of  work — ^workrooms  and  a 
laundry  for  women,  and  a  wood- 
yard  for  men. 

Our  Penny  Provident  Fund, 
organized  to  promote  habits  of  sav- 
ing and  to  encourage  transfers  of 
savings  to  savings  banks,  has  de- 
posits of  over  $50,006. 


We  publish  Charities^  the  only 
weekly  paper  published  for  charity 
workers,  and  our  "Charities  Direc- 
tory" has  for  several  years  appeared 
annually. 

Our  School  of  Philanthropy,  a 
unique  institution  of  this  kind  in 
thi^  country,  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year. 

Our  paid  workers  number 
seventy-five. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  work 
pf  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
was  about  $65,000. 

Respecting  our  co-operation  with 
the  city  authorities,  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  this  co-opera- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  present 
city  administration.  It  always  has 
been;  we  trust  it  always  will  be. 
We  shall  always  seek  on  our  side 
to  co-operate  with  whatever  admin- 
istration the  people  of  this  city  put 
into  office.  It  existed  with  the 
Police  Department  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  its  president.  It 
continued  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Devery.  Our  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Charities  in  aid  of 
dependent  children  began  even  be- 
fore Mr.  Keller,  Mr.  Folks's  prede- 
cessor, was  in  office.  Controller 
Coler,  and  his  most  efficient  deputy, 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Levey,  hdve  both 
spoken  from  this  platform  at  annual 
meetings  of  this  Society.  But  co- 
operation with  the  city  has  never 
before  been  so  extensive  or  so  cor- 
dial as  now. 

There  is  another  form  of  co- 
oi)eration  between  the  city  and 
charitable  societies  under  private 
management  which  has  never  existed 
in  the  case  of  our  Society.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  has 
never   asked     for,   and    has   never 
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Unlike  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  time-honored  New  York 
institution  which  last  week  cele- 
brated more  than- a  century  of  useful 
activity,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  still  in  its  first  youth.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  yet  attained  legal 
age,  though  it  long  ago  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood.  There 
are  men  who  still  think  themselves 
young  who  took  part  in  laying  its 
comer-stone,  and  there  are  even 
women  who  will  not  deny  having 
assisted,  and,  indeed,  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  this  ceremony. 
Moreover,  also  unlike  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  we  have  not  been 
compelled  to  wait  134  years  for  a 
permanent  home.  That  was  sup- 
plied to  us  several  years  ago  by  the 
generosity  of  that  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  prominent  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,.  John 
S.  Kennedy. 

The  .Society  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  the  hobby  of  some  philan- 
thropic idealist,  or  to  the  desire  of 
some  benevolent  millionaire  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  It  developed 
naturally  from  a  national,  or  rather 
international,  impulse  to  establish  a 
higher  standard  of  charitable  effort. 
It  is  only  one  of  154  charity  organ- 
ization societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber in  the  English  speaking  world. 
Not  that  the  charity  organization 
movement  has  soyght  to  establish 
any  new  creed  of  charity;  it  is 
only  a  renaissance — ^a  new  birth — 
of  the  old  creed  framed  certainly 
as  far  back  as  tlie  new  testament, 


and  adapted  to  the  more  complex 
social  problems  of  modern  life. 
For  "charity"  read  "that  love  of 
our  fellow  men  which  in  its  ex- 
pression is  controlled  by  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,**  and  for 
"organization"  read  "co-ordination 
of  all  existing  means  to  express  that 
love  effectively  for  the  lasting  bene- 
fit of  our  fellow  men,"  and  you  have 
the  true  meaning  of  charity  organi- 
zation. 

Springing  naturally  from  a  com- 
mon impulse,  in  which  so  many 
have  shared,  our  Society  has  never 
recognized  any  personal  domination 
or  proprietary  interest.  It  has 
never  been  controlled  by  any  man 
or  clique  of  men.  It  has  never  been, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  known  as  being, 
the  "Smith  Society,"or  the  "Jones 
Society."  Much  as  this  Society 
owes  to  that  devoted  woman  whose 
keen  sympathy  is  ever  ready  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  every  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  life  is  one  long 
story  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to 
others — ^Josephine  Shaw  Lowell — 
and  much  as  we  owe  to  the  organiz- 
ing ability  of  our  first  secretary," 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  this  Society  has 
never  been  called  by  their  names. 
The  ranks  of  its  committees  have 
always  been  open  freely  to  those 
whose  charity  is  guided  by  intellig- 
ence. It  is  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  those 
who  in  religion  may  not  class  them- 
selves as  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant— all,  indeed,  who  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  aid   their   less   fortunate 
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o-i  be  received,   with  the  chances 
strongly  in  favor  of  his  applving  to 
the  wrong  agency.     As  the  begin- 
nings of  that  general  movement  of 
organization   and   co-ordination   of 
interests,    which    has    led    to    such 
astounding  results  in  the  industrial 
^vorld  and   elsewhere,   have  begun 
to  be  felt  in  the  world  of  charity, 
three  or  four  centers  have  gradually 
developed;*  so  that  from  whatever 
cause  and  in  whatever  nook  or  cor- 
ner of  this  great  city  a  person  may. 
find  himself  in  need  and  set  out  to 
secure  relief,  he  is  apt,  within  a  very 
short  time,  to  find  himself  at  105 
East     Twenty-second     Street,  «  or 
Second    Avenue    and    Twenty-first 
Street,  or  Eleventh  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  or  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
si  xth  Street.    Along  with  these  be- 
ginnings of  organization  has  come 
within    the    past    decade,    a    much 
clearer  division  of  the  field  as  be- 
tween'public  relief  and  private  chari- 
ties,* namely,  that  the  public  authori- 
ties shall  maintain  institutions  for 
all  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  the  desti- 
tute who  are  not  cared  for  by  pri- 
vate charities  voluntarily,  and  that 
private    charitable    societies     shall 
undertake  the  assistance  of  families 
in  their  homes,  and  shall  carry  on 
all   such  relief  within   the  city  of 
New  York. 

To  achieve  something  like  co- 
operation and  organization,  it 
is  still  necessary  that  these  four 
or  five  centers  shall  each  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
the  others  stand  for  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  do.  It 
is  necessary  not  only  that  the 
city  shall  maintain  its  institu- 
tions in  a  creditable  manner  and 
that  private  charities  shall  provide 
relief  for  needy  families  promptly 
and  adequately,  but  that  there  shall 


be  a  general  understanding  among 
both  public  and  private  charities  as 
to  who  should  be  assisted  at  home 
and  who  should  be  sent  to  public 
institutions.  And,  furthermore,  all 
these  centers  must  be  in  constant 
touch,  each  with  the  other;  there 
must  be  the  fullest  and  readiest  ex- 
change of  information,  and  each 
must  be  able  to  depend  upon  the 
good  faith  and  prompt  performance 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  every  other. 
This  we  have,  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, attained, — ^but  not  perfectly. 
Taking  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  as  a  type  and  representative 
of  that  group  of  important  private 
societies  which  assist  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  there  is  a  constant  in- 
terchange of  information  and  of 
applicants  between  its  office  in  this 
building  and  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  .Poor  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  the  Bureau 
of  Dependent  Children  at  66  Third 
Avenue.  The  co-operation  between 
the  Outdoor  Poor  Department  and 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  perhaps  less  thoroughly  organized 
but  is  more  varied  and  compre- 
hensive than  that  between  the 
Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  and 
this  Society.  This  afternoon  I 
asked  the  Superintendent  of  •  Out- 
door Poor  to  name  several  of  the 
things  in  which  Jie  worked  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  After 
enumerating  three  or  four,  he  said, 
"The .fact  is  our  work  is  so  inter- 
woven with  theirs  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  say  what  we  do  not  do 
for  them."  Roughly  speaking,  he 
thought  that  from  three  to  ten  per- 
sons a  day  were  referred  from  his 
office  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  for  relief  which  that  So- 
ciety could  better  afford,  while  the 
ambulances  and  the  transfer  wagon 
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which  we  send  from  Twenty- 
sixth    Street    for   those   whom   so- 

• 

cieties  wish  to  turn  over  to  the  care 
of  the  city  were  practically  never 
idle  during  working  hours.  Cases 
of  prosecution  for  non-support,  of 
transportation  of  destitute  persons 
to  far  away  cities  and  countries,  of 
admission  to  state  charitable  insti- 
tutions, of  admission  to  the  recep- 
tion pavilion  for  the  insane,  and  of 
many  of  other  classes  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  office ;  while  perhaps 
an  equally  large  number  are  being 
sent  by  us  to  this  Society  for  friendly 
visitation,  for  rent,  groceries,  fuel, 
employment  and  all  the  other  forms 
of  assistance  which  this  Society 
stands  ready  to  give.  Truly  this 
cannot  be  a  situation  where  the 
right  hand  knoweth  not  what  the 
left  hand  doeth. 

The*  numerous  suggestions  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  re- 
garding matters  affecting  the  work 
of  its  institutions  or  offices,  and  the 
information  and  opinions  given  by 
the  Society  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment on  various  matters  of 
policy  and  of  administration  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  co- 
operation. I  have  found  the  great- 
est assistance  both  in  the  sugges- 
tions voluntarily  given  by  the  So- 
ciety and  in  the  opinions  given  by  it 
at  the  request  of  the  Department. 
I  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
private  charities,  this  Society,  among 
others,  that  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives was  established  on  the 
first  of  February  last,  and  all  the 
phthisis  patients  withdrawn  from 
the  general  hospitals  of  -the  Depart- 
ment and  collected  in  separate 
buildings,  given  special  food,  and 
cared  for  under  such  conditions  as 


to  minimi2e  the  danger  of  com- 
municating  the  disease  to  others.  I 
remember  well  tliat  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  patients  in  that 
hospital*  Even  though  diflFerent 
members  of  the  Committee,  all  of 
them  experts,  made  suggestions 
which  were  not  fully  compatible — 
and  among  which  the  Commissioner 
was  finally  compelled  to  decide — 
the  suggestions  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  Subsequently,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  similarly 
prepared  a  leaflet  which  the  De- 
partment has  adopted  and  which  is 
given  to  patients  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, for  the  guidance  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  It  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  representatives 
of  this  Society  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  that  two  separate  rooms  were 
provided  in  the  women's  depart- 
ment of  the  City  Lodgingrhouse, 
for  the  care  of  mothers  with  infants 
or  elderly  women  lodgers  requiring 
special  oversight  and  protection.  It 
was  due  to  information  received 
from  this  Society  that  the  question 
of  fumigation  of  the  clothing  of 
lodgers  in  such  manner  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  clothing  or  to  mark  the 
wearer  thereof  as  having  recently 
been  an  inmate  of  the  City  Lodging- 
house,  was  recently  taken  up.  In- 
quiries were  made  in  other  large 
cities  as  to  their  methods  in  this 
matter,  and,  none  being  found 
satisfactory,  experiments  were  made 
at  the  Municipal  Lodging-house 
until  a  method  has  been  devised 
which  is  belie/ed  to  be  practically 
without  objection,  while  at  the 
same  time,  assuring  full  safety  in 
the  destruction  of  all  vermin  and 
germs.     The  head  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  has  found  it  extremely  help- 
ful to  refer  to  this  Society  and 
others  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  Department, 
various  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  that  the  Department 
should  undertake  new  work  or 
modify  its  existing  methods.  The 
fact  that  this  Society  is  constantly 
in  toudi  with  all  phases  of  the  re- 
lief .  of  the  poor,  places  it  in  a 
peculiarly  fortunate  position  for 
judging  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  various  new  measures 
such  as  are  proposed  in  large  num- 
bers to  every  new  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  form  a  wiser  and  safer 
judgment  as  to  whether  .tfie  pro- 
posed departure  will  meet  some 
actual  and  serious  need,  or  whether 
it  is  proposed  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  perhaps  for  reasons  not 
connected  with  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor. 

The  Bureau  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren stands  for  a  specific  kind  of 
work.  It  passes  upon  the  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  destitute 
children  to  institutions  as  city 
charges,  and  between  this  Bureau 
and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  societies  affiliated  with  it, 
a  well-defined,  well-organized,  most  ' 
fruitful  co-operation  exists.  Each 
morning  a  representative  of  the  So- 


ciety calls  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
to  consider  whether  among  diose 
who  have  asked  that  their  children 
be  cared  for  by  the  public,  there  are 
those  who  should  be  enabled  by  pri- 
vate charity  to  keep  their  children 
by  their  own  hearthstone.  Family 
life  is  a  thing  easy  to  destroy,  diffi- 
cult to  re-establish.  At  the  critical 
time  when  the  sundering  of  the 
family  ties  has  seemed  inevitable, 
this  Society  asks  in  each  case:  "Is 
it  a  wise  and  charitable  thing  to 
provide  from  private  sources  the 
means  which  will  keep  this  family 
together?"  In  this  manner,  tlie 
stigma  which  heretofore  rested 
upon  New  York  City  of  having  no 
form  of  relief  to  offer  worthy  but 
destitute  parents  except  the  taking 
of  their  children  from  them  has 
been  removed.  Hundreds — yes, 
thousands — have  been  assisted,  for, 
since  the  establishment  of  this  work 
four  years  ago,  2,087  children  have 
thus  been  kept  under  the  influences 
of  normal  family  life.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  the  city,  and  constructive 
social  work  of  large  dimensions  has 
been  carried  on. 

Thus  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  not  only  preached,  but 
has  practised,  the  doctrine  of  co- 
operation with  the  public  authori- 
ties. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

DR.   ERNST  J.   LEDERLE,  COMMISSIONER. 


Broadly  speaking,  I  think  we 
may  consider  charitable  work  and 
the  Health  Department  in  two  as- 
pects :  First,  as  stimulated  by  repre- 
sentations of  our  friends  outside; 
second,  as  carried  on  by  ourselves 
in  the  Department  service.     When 


I  speak  of  charitable  work,  I  do  not 
mean  merely  almsgiving,  but  every- 
thing which  makes  for  uplifting 
work  in  its  best -sense.  As  stimulus 
to  our  efforts  in  the  Department, 
we  have  the  knowledge  that  we  arc, 
so  far  as  we  can.  working  shoulder 
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which  we  send  from  Twenty- 
sixth    Street    for   those   whom   so- 

• 

cieties  wish  to  turn  over  to  the  care 
of  the  city  were  practically  never 
idle  during  working  hours.  Cases 
of  prosecution  for  non-support,  of 
transportation  of  destitute  persons 
to  far  away  cities  and  countries,  of 
admission  to  state  charitable  insti- 
tutions, of  admission  to  the  recep- 
tion pavilion  for  the  insane,  and  of 
many  of  other  classes  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  office;  while  perhaps 
an  equally  large  number  are  being 
sent  by  us  to  this  Society  for  friendly 
visitation,  for  rent,  groceries,  fuel, 
employment  and  all  the  other  forms 
of  assistance  which  this  Society 
stands  ready  to  give.  Truly  this 
cannot  be  a  situation  where  the 
right  hand  knoweth  not  what  the 
left  hand  doeth. 

The  numerous  suggestions  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  re- 
garding matters  affecting  the  work 
of  its  institutions  or  offices,  and  the 
information  and  opinions  given  by 
the  Society  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment on  various  matters  of 
policy  and  of  administration  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  co- 
operation. I  have  found  the  great- 
est assistance  both  in  the  sugges- 
tions voluntarily  given  by  the  So- 
ciety and  in  the  opinions  given  by  it 
at  the  request  of  the  Department. 
I  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
private  charities,  this  Society,  among 
others,  that  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives was  established  on  the 
first  of  February  last,  and  all  the 
phthisis  patients  withdrawn  from 
the  general  hospitals  of  -the  Depart- 
ment and  collected  in  separate 
buildings*,  given  special  food,  and 
cared  for  under  such  conditions  as 


to  minimi2e  the  danger  of  com- 
municating the  disease  to  others.  I 
remember  well  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  patients  in  that 
hospital.  Even  though  different 
members  of  the  Committee,  all  of 
them  experts,  made  suggestions 
which  were  not  fully  compatible — 
and  among  which  the  Commissioner 
was  finally  compelled  to  decide — 
the  suggestions  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  Subsequently,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  similarly 
prepared  a  leaflet  which  tlie  De- 
partment has  adopted  and  which  is 
given  to  patients  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, for  the  guidance  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  It  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  representatives 
of  this  Society  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  that  two  separate  rooms  were 
provided  in  the  women's  depart- 
ment of  the  City  Lodging-house, 
for  the  care  of  mothers  with  infants 
or  elde'rly  women  lodgers  requiring 
special  oversiglit  and  protection.  It 
was  due  to  information  received 
from  this  Society  that  the  question 
of  fumigation  of  the  clothing  of 
lodgers  in  such  manner  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  clothing  or  to  mark  tfie 
wearer  thereof  as  having  recently 
been  an  inmate  of  the  City  Lodging- 
house,  was  recently  taken  up.  In- 
quiries were  made  in  other  large 
cities  as  to  their  methods  in  this 
matter,  and,  none  being  found 
satisfactory,  experiments  were  made 
at  the  Municipal  Lodging-house 
until  a  method  has  been  devised 
which  is  belic/ed  to  be  practically 
without  objection,  while  at  the 
same  time,  assuring  full  safety  in 
the  destruction  of  all  vermin  and 
germs.     The  head  of  the  Depart- 
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nearly  all.  Many  of  them  might 
otherwise  be  out  of.  school  yet.  I 
hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  this,  because  I  en- 
gaged the  nurse  without  asking  its 
consent,  and  I  have  been  bold 
enough  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Mayor  for  financial  support  in  an 
effort  to  employ  at  least  six  nurses. 
That  was  all  I  dared  to  ask  for  at 
present,  but  I  should  like  twenty, 
and  I  should  Jbe  able  to  find  work 
for  them  all.  I  do  not  think  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
will  refuse  our  request.  If  they  do, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  since  Jan- 
uary I  that  the  Health  Department 
has  presented  in  vain  the  needs  of* 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  working. 

I  believe  this  employment  of  the 
nurses  to  be  charitable  work  in  the 
best  sense,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  is  really  due  to  the  stimulus 
we  get  from  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Nurses'  Settlement.  We,  on  our 
part,  are  trying  to  help  them.  When- 
ever the  nurses,  in  their  rounds  find 
an  emergency  case  requiring  the  at- 
tention of  a  physician,  and  notify  the 
Health  Department  day  or  night, 
our  nearest  physician  on  duty  is 
sent  at  once. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we,  by 
any  means,  adopt  all  the  sugges- 
tions which  our  friends  outside 
make.  We  could  not,  even  if  we 
would.  Sometimes,  it  no  doubt 
seems  to  them  that  we  are  lacking 
in  proper  zeal  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially interested.  It  is  not  fair,  of 
course,  to  assume  -that  this  is  true. 
More  often  it  happens  that  what 
seems  like  laxity  in  the  enforcement 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  interest,  but 
entirely  to  the  lack  of  means  at 
hand  to  do  the  work.  My  ex- 
perience in  the  city  government  has 


shown  me  conclusively  that  honest 
and  complete  development  of  the 
possibilities  in  any  of  the  large  city 
departments  would  require  funds- 
far  beyond  what  the  people  of  this 
city  imagine.  In  the  case  of  nearly 
every  law  which  the  Health  Depart- 
ment is  called  upon  to  enforce,  the 
general  public  is  either  woefully 
ignorant  or  utterly  neglectful.  If 
people  know  so  little  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  law,  how  can  we 
expect  that  they  will  have  proper 
appreciation  of  the  measure  of  en- 
forcement secured? 

You  have  all  had  to  meet  the 
criticism  that  organized  charity  or 
charity  organization  engenders, — 
a  lack  of  responsibility  in  those  who- 
are  not  actually  interested.  I  be- 
lieve that  criticism  to  be  just,  for  I 
find  that  the  same  condition  ob- 
tains with  regard  to  the  general 
public  and  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  city.  Citizens  employ  health 
officers  to  carry  out  these  laws  and 
then  themselves  proceed  to  neglect 
them.  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
an  organization  embodied  for  in- 
spiration and  helpful  work,  a  body 
so  big  that  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  every  immigrant  who 
comes  to  these  shores  might  at  once 
enter  upon  active  membership  in  it. 

Looking  now  at  the  internal 
activities  of  the  Health  Department 
and  their  relation  to  charitable 
work,  not  least  of  these  is  the  work 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
in  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  wisely  making  a  special 
investigation.  When  the  Health  De- 
partment first  began  its  work  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  1886. 
the  death-rate  from  that  disesase 
was  4.42  in  the  thousand.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1902,  the  rate 
has    been    2.7 t.       Meanwhile,    the 
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to  shoulder,  not  onjy  with  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  in  some  of 
its  many  activities,  but  with  various 
■divisions  of  it  and  cognate  organi- 
zations— the^  Consumers'  League, 
•Child-labor  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection,  the  Nurses'  Set- 
tlement, the  Women's  Health  Pro- 
tective Association,  St.  John's 
Guild,  and  many  others. 

The  Child-labor  Committee  and 
the  Consumers*  League  especially 
stimulate  the  humanitarian  motives 
of  Department  officers  toward  the 
minor  members  of  the  working 
class  in  stores  and  factories.  We 
who  believe  in  the  Mercantile  Es- 
tablishment Law,  do  the  best  we  can 
with  our  limited  force  to  carry  it 
out,  but  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  exact  only  a  nominal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  if  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  it  out  determine  to 
neglect  it.  Here  especially  the 
value  of  intelligent  criticism  by  out- 
siders is  particularly  evident,  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  points  which 
our  friends  of  the  Consumers' 
League  raise  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  are  well 
grounded.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  work  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion which  is  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency, but  which  offers  a  great 
field  for  philanthropic  work.  I  be- 
lieve that,  there  is  no  surer  way  to 
uplift  the  laboring  class  than  to  pre- 
vent boys  and  girls  from  doing 
work  which  is  properly  the  work  of 
a  man  or  woman.  In  the  short 
time  during  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Health  Department,  we  have 
found  a  number  of  instances  where 
even  the  liberal  provisions  of  the 
Mercantile  Law  were  violated  by 
parents   who  took  a   false  oath   in 


order  to  secure  empio}rment  certi- 
ficates for  their  children.  In- 
stances have  been  known  where 
school  teachers  signed  certificates 
of  schooling  which  they  must  have 
known  to  be  false.  If  we  had  al- 
lowed these  cases  to  pass  without 
investigation,  certificates  would 
have  been  issued  and  a  few  more 
uneducated  and  often  sickly  chil- 
dren would  have  been  added  to  the 
number  competing  in  the  city's 
labor  market.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Mercantile  Establishment  Law  as 
it  now  stands  is,  in  itself,  a  chari- 
table work. 

As  one  instance  of  the  stimulus 
which  comes  to  us  from  workers 
outside  the  Department,  take  the 
work  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement 
When  the  Health  Department  be- 
gan this  autumn  to  carry  out  hon- 
estly the  rules  regarding  the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools,  we  found 
that  we  were  turning  out  children 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand 
a  week  for  various  minor  com- 
plaints more  or  less  contagious  in 
character.  What  to  do  with  the 
children  was  then  the  question. 
We  had  no  means  of  instructing 
their  parents  as  to  the  care  they 
needed,  and  yet  without  such  in- 
struction they  might  lose  considera- 
ble schooling  before  they  were 
cleaned  or  well  enough  to  return. 
I  then  remembered  a  talk  I  had  had 
with  my  friend,  the  head- worker 
in  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  who  had 
told  me  of  the  work  of  school 
nurses  in  London.  I  found  a  lit- 
tle money  available  and  persuaded 
Miss  Wald  to  release  one  of  her 
workers  for  a  short  time.  In  twenty 
school  days,  this  nurse  had  treated 
825  cases  among  children  and  had 
insured    the    return    to    school    of 
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nearly  all.  Many  of  them  might 
otherwise  be  out  of  school  yet.  *  I 
hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  this,  because  I  en- 
gaged the  nurse  without  asking  its 
consent,  and  I  have  been  bold 
enough  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Mayor  for  financial  support  in  an 
effort  to  employ  at  least  six  nurses. 
That  was  all  I  dared  to  ask  for  at 
present,  but  I  should  like  twenty, 
and  I  should  Jbe  able  to  find  work 
for  them  all.  I  do  not  think  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
will  refuse  our  request.  If  they  do, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  since  Jan- 
uary I  that  the  Health  Department 
has  presented  in  vain  the  needs  of* 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  working. 

I  believe  this  employment  of  the 
nurses  to  be  charitable  work  in  the 
best  sense,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  is  really  due  to  the  stimulus 
we  get  from  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Nurses'  Settlement.  We,  on  our 
part,  are  trying  to  help  them.  When- 
ever the  nurses,  in  their  rounds  find 
an  emergency  case  requiring  the  at- 
tention of  a  physician,  and  notify  the 
Health  Department  day  or  night, 
our  nearest  physician  on  duty  is 
sent  at  once. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we,  by 
any  means,  adopt  all  the  sugges- 
tions which  our  friends  outside 
make.  We  could  not,  even  if  we 
would.  Sometimes,  it  no  doubt 
seems  to  them  that  we  are  lacking 
in  proper  zeal  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially interested.  It  is  not  fair,  of 
course,  to  assume  that  this  is  true. 
More  often  it  happens  that  what 
seems  like  laxitv  in  the  enforcement 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  interest,  but 
entirely  to  the  lack  of  means  at 
hand  to  do  the  work.  My  ex- 
perience in  the  city  government  has 


shown  me  conclusively  that  honest 
and  complete  development  of  the 
possibilities  in  any  of  the  large  city 
departments  would  require  funds- 
far  beyond  what  the  people  of  this 
city  imagine.  In  the  case  of  nearly 
every  law  which  the  Health  Depart- 
ment is  called  upon  to  enforce,  the 
general  public  is  either  woefully 
ignorant  or  utterly  neglectful.  If 
people  know  so  little  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  law,  how  can  we- 
expect  that  they  will  have  proper 
appreciation  of  the  measure  of  en- 
forcement secured? 

You  have  all  had  to  meet  the 
criticism  that  organized  charity  or 
charity  organization  engenders. — 
a  lack  of  responsibility  in  those  who- 
are  not  actually  interested.  I  be- 
lieve that  criticism  to  be  just,  for  I 
find  that  the  same  condition  ob- 
tains with  regard  to  the  general 
public  and  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  city.  Citizens  employ  health 
officers  to  carry  out  these  laws  and 
then  themselves  proceed  to  neglect 
them.  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
an  organization  embodied  for  in- 
spiration and  helpful  work,  a  body 
so  big  that  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  every  immigrant  who 
comes  to  these  shores  might  at  once 
enter  upon  active  membership  in  it. 

Looking  now  at  the  internal 
activities  of  the  Health  Department 
and  their  relation  to  charitable 
work,  not  least  of  these  is  the  work 
for  the  prevention  of  tubercuIo«;is. 
in  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  wisely  making  a  special 
investigation.  When  the  Health  De- 
partment first  began  its  work  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  1886. 
the  death-rate  from  that  disc^ase 
was  4.42  in  the  thousand.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1902.  the  rate 
has    been    2.71.       Meanwhile,    the 
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CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

ROBERT  W.   DE  FOREST,   PRESIDENT. 


Unlike  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  time-honored  New  York 
institution  which  last  week  cele- 
brated more  than- a  century  of  useful 
activity,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  still  in  its  first  youth.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  yet  attained  legal 
age,  though  it  long  ago  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood.  There 
are  men  who  still  think  themselves 
young  who  took  part  in  laying  its 
corner-stone,  and  there  are  even 
women  who  will  not  deny  having 
assisted,  and,  indeed,  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  this  ceremony. 
Moreover,  also  unlike  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  we  have  not  been 
compelled  to  wait  134  years  for  a 
permanent  home.  That  was  sup- 
plied to  us  several  years  ago  by  the 
generosity  of  that  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  prominent  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,,  John 
S.  Kennedy. 

The  -Society  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  the  hobby  of  some  philan- 
thropic idealist,  or  to  the  desire  of 
some  benevolent  millionaire  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  It  developed 
naturally  from  a  national,  or  rather 
international,  impulse  to  establish  a 
higher  standard  of  charitable  effort. 
It  is  only  one  of  154  charity  organ- 
ization societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber in  the  English  speaking  world. 
Not  that  the  charity  organization 
movement  has  sought  to  establish 
any  new  creed  of  charity;  it  is 
only  a  renaissance — a  new  birth — 
of  the  old  creed  framed  certainly 
as  far  back  as  the  new  testament, 
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and  adapted  to  the  more  complex 
social  problems  of  modern  life. 
For  "charity"  read  *'that  love  of 
our  fellow  men  which  in  its  ex- 
pression is  controlled  by  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,"  and  for 
^'organization"  read  "co-ordination 
of  all  existing  means  to  express  that 
love  effectivdy  for  the  lasting  bene- 
fit of  our  fellow  men,"  and  you  have 
the  true  meaning  of  charity  organi- 
zation. 

Springing  naturally  from  a  com- 
•  mon  impulse,  in  which  so  many 
have  shared,  our  Society  has  never 
recognized  any  personal  domination 
or  proprietary  interest.  It  has 
never  been  controlled  by  any  man 
or  clique  of  men.  It  has  never  been, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  known  as  being, 
the  "Smith  Society,"or  the  "Jones 
Society."  Much  as  this  Society 
owes  to  that  devoted  woman  whose 
keen  sympathy  is  ever  ready  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  every  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  life  is  one  long 
story  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to 
others — ^Josephine  Shaw  Lowell — 
and  much  as  we  owe  to  the  organiz- 
ing ability  of  our  first  secretary," 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  this  Society  has 
never  been  called  by  their  names. 
The  ranks  of  its  committees  have 
always  been  open  freely  to  those 
whose  charity  is  guided  by  intellig- 
ence. It  is  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  Jew  and  Goitile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  those 
who  in  religion  may  not  class  them- 
selves as  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant— all,  indeed,  who  have  a  sincere 
desire  to   aid   their  less   fortunate 
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fellow  men,  and  who  hold  a  com- 
men  faith  in  their  ability  to  do  90 
find  their  place  in  its  direction,  and 
among  those  whom  it  seeks  to  bene- 
fit, it  knows  no  distinction  of  race 
or  creed. 

Nor  have  rts  own  members  any 
exclusive  claim  upon  its  activities. 
These  activities  are  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  all  who  desire  to 
use  them. 

The  special  topic  of  this  anniver- 
sary meeting  is  "Co-operation  with 
our  Municipal  Government."  Not 
because  this  is  the  only,  or,  in- 
deed, the  chief  function  of  the 
Society,  but  because,  with  so  large 
a  sphere  of  action,  attention 
must  necessarily  be  centered  upon 
one  point  at  a  time.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  in  addi- 
ticm  to  co-operation  with  the  city 
departments,  we  are  maintaining 
with  unremitting  .vigor  our  work  in 
other  directions. 

Our  eleven  district  committees 
cover  the  entire  territory  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  in  extending 
aid  to  families  and  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  their  offices  constitute 
local  centers  to  which  those  in  need 
of  assistance  can  apply. 

An  application  office  is  open  day 
and  night  and  Sundays,  in  the 
United  Charities  Building.  Here 
also  we  have  our  investigating 
bureau  and  our  registration  depart- 
ment. 

We  maintain  various  forms  of 
industrial  employment  for  those  in 
need  of  work — ^workrooms  and  a 
laundry  for  women,  and  a  wood- 
yard  for  men. 

Our  Penny  Provident  Fund, 
organized  to  promote  habits  of  sav- 
ing and  to  encourage  transfers  of 
savings  to  savings  banks,  has  de- 
posits of  over  $50,006. 


We  publish  Charities^  the  only 
weekly  paper  published  for  charity 
workers,  and  our  "Charities  Direc- 
tory" has  for  several  years  appeared 
annually. 

Our  School  of  Philanthropy,  a 
uixique  institution  of  this  kind  in 
thi^  country,  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year. 

Our  paid  workers  number 
seventy-five. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  work 
pf  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
was  about  $65,000. 

Respecting  our  co-operation  with 
the  city  authorities,  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  this  co-opera- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  present 
city  administration.  It  always  has 
been;  we  trust  it  always  will  be. 
We  shall  always  seek  on  our  side 
to  co-operate  with  whatever  admin- 
istration the  people  of  this  city  put 
into  office.  It  existed  with  the 
Police  Department  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  its  president.  It 
continued  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Devery.  Our  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Charities  in  aid  of 
dependent  children  began  even  be- 
fore Mr.  Keller,  Mr.  Folks's  prede- 
cessor, was  in  office.  Controller 
Coler,  and  his  most  efficient  deputy, 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Levey,  hive  both 
spoken  from  this  platform  at  annual 
meetings  of  this  Society.  But  co- 
operation with  the  city  has  never 
before  been  so  extensive  or  so  cor- 
dial as  now. 

There  is  another  form  of  co- 
operation between  the  city  and 
charitable  societies  under  private 
management  which  has  never  existed 
in  the  case  of  our  Society.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  has 
never   asked     for,    and     has    never 
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received  one  cent  of  city  money. 
We  have  not  thought  that  the  sphere 
of  city  distribution  to  charitable 
societies  under  private  management 
should  be  enlarged.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  ourselves  free  to 
criticise,  to  support,  to  oppose,  with- 
out any  possible  impugnment  of 
•motive.  We  distinctly  wished  to 
rely,  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
Society,  upon  private  support. 

Nor  have  we  ever  sought  finan- 
cial support  by  adventitious  or  in- 
direct methods.  No  entertainment 
has  ever  been  given  for  the  benefit 
of  this  Society.  All  contributions 
pass  directly  into  its  treasury  with- 
out diminution  for  "expense."  Our 
greatest  strength — the  fact  that  we 
are  not  dominated  by  any  'man  or 
group  of  men,  or  controlled  by  any 
religious  denomination,  even  for 
unsectarian  purposes — is,  on  the  fi- 
nancial side,  our  greatest  weakness. 
We  have  nobody  to  fall  back  upon 
to  make  up  an  annual  deficit.  Our 
income  is  provided  from  many  con- 
tributions, none  of  them  large  ac- 
cording to  present  standards.  This 
is,  as  it  should  be,  as  to  the  number 


of  our  contributors,  though  their 
number  should  be  largely  increased. 
It  is  not  as  it  should  be  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  contributions. 
Many  who  are  giving  their  "tens" 
and  their  "twenty-fives"  would  un- 
doubtedly gladly  increase  their  con- 
tributions tenfold  if  they  could 
realize  the  good  use  to  which  it 
could  be  put. 

There  never  was  a  time  when 
this  Society  had  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  useful  work,  which  cannot 
be  availed  of  unless  additional 
means  are  provided.  For  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  on  which  we 
think  charitable  societies,  as  well  as. 
business  corporations,  should  be 
managed,  to  recklessly  *  incur  a 
deficit,  and  then  cry  out  for  help  to 
meet  the  situation  which  our  own 
improvidence  has  caused.  We  have 
deficits.  I  do  not  remember  a  yeai- 
in  which  there  has  been  none. 
Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
they  have  been  considerable,  but 
they  have  been  met  without  going 
beyond  the  circle  of  thosie  who  are 
giving  service  and  direction,  as  well 
as  money. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 

CHARITIES. 

HOMER   FOLKS,   COMMISSIONER. 


If  there  are  opportunities  for  co- 
operation between  other  City  De- 
partments and  private  charities,  the 
situation  as  to  co-operation  between 
private  charities  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  can  only 
be  described  as  that  of  imperative 
necessity. 

Such  co-operation  is  necessary  not 
simply  to  open  the  way  to  possible 
social  improvement  but  to  prevent 
both  the  citv  and  the  charitable  so- 


cieties from  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses, from  confusing  and  de- 
moralizing the  poor,  and  from  do- 
ing harm  where  each  meant  to  do 
good.  Unless  and  until  some 
philanthropist  shall  -  establish  a 
foundation  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Charities  Directory  among  the 
poor,  it  will  be  largely  a  matter  of 
accident  as  to  whether  a  person  iii 
need  of  aid  applies  to  the  source 
from  which  the  aid  which  he  needs 
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c  .1   be  received,  with  the  chances 
strongly  in  favor  of  his  applving  to 
the  wrong  agency.     As  the  begin- 
nings of  that  general  movement  of 
organization   and   co-ordination   of 
interests,    which    has    led    to    such 
astounding  results  in  the  industrial 
world  and   elsewhere,   have  begun 
to  be  felt  in  the  world  of  charity, 
three  or  four  centers  have  gradually 
developed;"  so  that  from  whatever 
cause  and  in  whatever  nook  or  cor- 
ner of  this  great  city  a  person  may: 
find  himself  in  need  and  set  out  to 
secure  relief,  he  is  apt,  within  a  very 
short  time,  to  find  himself  at   105 
East     Twenty-second     Street,  .  or 
Second    Avenue    and    Twenty-first 
Street,  or  Eleventh  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  or  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
sixth  Street.    Along  with  these  be- 
ginnings of  organization  has  come 
within    the    past    decade,    a    much 
clearer  division  of  the  field  as  be- 
tween'public  relief  and  private  chari- 
ties, namely,  that  the  public  authori- 
ties shall  maintain  institutions  for 
all  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  the  desti- 
tute who  are  not  cared  for  by  pri- 
vate charities  voluntarily,  and  that 
private    charitable    societies     shall 
undertake  the  assistance  of  families 
in  their  homes,  and  shall  carry  on 
all  such   relief  within   the  city  of 
New  York. 

To  achieve  something  like  co- 
operation and  organization,  it 
is  still  necessary  that  these  four 
or  five  centers  shall  each  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
the  others  stand  for  and  can 
]>c  depended  upon  to  do.  It 
IS  necessary  not  only  that  the 
city  shall  maintain  its  institu- 
tions in  a  creditable  manner  and 
^hat  private  charities  shall  provide 
^dief  for  needy  families  promptly 
^n<l  adequately,  but  that  there  shall 


be  a  general  understanding  among 
both  public  and  private  charities  as 
to  who  should  be  assisted  at  home 
and  who  should  be  sent  to  public 
institutions.  And,  furthermore,  all 
these  centers  must  be  in  constant 
touch,  each  with  the  other;  there 
must  be  the  fullest  and  readiest  ex- 
change of  information,  and  each 
must  be  able  to  depend  upon  the 
good  faith  and  prompt  performance 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  every  other. 
This  we  have,  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, attained, — ^but  not  i)erfectly. 
Taking  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  as  a  type  and  representative 
of  that  group  of  important  private 
societies  which  assist  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  there  is  a  constant  in- 
terchange of  information  and  of 
applicants  between  its  office  in  this 
building  and  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  .  Poor  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  the  Bureau 
of  Dependent  Children  at  66  Third 
Avenue.  The  co-operation  between 
the  Outdoor  Poor  Department  and 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  perhaps  less  thoroughly  organized 
but  is  more  varied  and  compre- 
hensive than  that  between  the 
Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  and 
this  Society.  This  afternoon  I 
asked  the  Superintendent  of  •  Out- 
door Poor  to  name  several  of  the 
things  in  which  Jie  worked  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  After 
enumerating  three  or  four,  he  said, 
"The.  fact  is  our  work  is  so  inter- 
woven with  theirs  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  say  what  we  do  not  do 
for  them."  Roughly  speaking,  he 
thought  that  from  three  to  ten  per- 
sons a  day  were  referred  from  his 
office  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  for  relief  which  that  So- 
ciety could  better  afford,  while  the 
ambulances  and  the  transfer  wagon 
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tions  for  the  insane  in  the  state,  is 
apparent  from  the  repeated  urgent 
appeals  it  has  made  for  enlarge- 
meot  and  reconstruction  of  -plants. 
And  until  recommended  improve- 
ments are  secured  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  mistakes  may  occur  and  acci- 
dents happen. 

As  to  the  inspection  of  institu- 
tions by  th_e  State  Board  of  Charity, 
a  reading  of  their  reports  must  leave 
one  in  doubt  as  to  its  effectiveness 
BO  far  as  the  city  and  town  alms- 
houses   are    concerned.      Over    the 
state    institutions    its    authority    is 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  enforce  re- 
forms, for  it  can  assume  the  powers 
of  the  managing  trustees  if  neces- 
sary.    But  if,  as  in  its  last  report, 
it  has'  occasion  to  criticise  the"  con- 
dition or  management  of  an  alms- 
house, and  is  obliged  to  record  the 
fact  that  a  certain  institution  is  in 
the  same  very  bad  condition  as  re- 
ported a  year  agp,  it  is  evident  that 
the  inspection  is  not  of  much  avail. 
In  such  cases  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  small  towns  cannot  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  act  prcmipt- 
ly  and  with  vigor  when  the  town 
purse  is  small  and  public  spirit  and 
oride  of  hke  proportion.    Of  course, 
lust  be  placed  chiefly  upon 
I  authorities  for  the  proper 
)f  their  institutions,  hut  if 
Board   is  able   to   do   no 
n  pay  an  annual  or  semi- 
isit,  and  after  offering  its 
cannot   secure  the   needed 
its    supervision    certainly 
ictiveness.      The  question, 
arises  whether  the  State 
ght  not  to  have  authority 
changes,  under  some  plan 
for  cases  of  necessity  and 
guarded  by  law,  as  it  a1- 
:  in  the  case  of  state  instl- 


A  rather  pessimistic  view 
^nSI^im.  of  the  condition  of  the 

poorer  classes  in  England 
is  taken  by  Prof.  John  A.  Hobson 
of  Oxford  University,  who  is  now 
on  a  visit  to  this  country.  On  the 
one  hand  he  points  to  the  lot  of 
those  on  the  soil — "the  most  igno- 
minious position  held  by  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  any  civilized 
country,"  with  "no  status  of  owner- 
ship, no  stimulus  to  efficiency,  no 
security  of  employment."  On  the 
other  hand  he  sees  a  "great  per- 
manent pool  of  poverty,"  in  the 
cities  where  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
population  has  congregated,  a 
"pool"  "which  modern  art  and 
science  has  done  nothing  to  di- 
minish," "smaller  in  proportion  per- 
haps, but  in  actual  quantity  the 
same."  "Shallow  thinkers,"  in  Mr. 
Hobson's  words,  "are  apt  to  attri- 
bute this  condition  to  vices  of  an 
individual  character  fastened  on  by 
them  and  attached  to  the  mass."  Of 
these  he  points  out  the  drink  evil, 
which  eats  up  one-quarter  of  the  in- 
come of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
spirit  of  gambling  "which  plays  on 
the  neurotic  temperament  of  a  na- 
tion of  town  dwellers."  But  above 
all,  Mr,  Hobson  laments  the  lack  of 
a  "passion  for  social  and  economic 
justice  which  alone  gives  sufficient 
stimulus  for  the  development  of  the 
best  individual  life." 

Charities  is  informed 
■■Bl'JlS'ii!'-    from  Buffalo  that  a  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Donahy  are  to 
give  an  entertainment  in  that  city  in 
December  for  the  alleged  benefit  of 
a  local  charity.  The  arrangement, 
which  is  representative  of  many 
such  contracts,  is  that  the  promoters 
are  to  pay  to  the  charitable  enter- 
prise the  sum  of  $250  in  cash  and 
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ment  has  found  it  extremely  help- 
ful to  refer  to  this  Society  and 
others  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  Department, 
various  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  that  the  Department 
should  undertake  new  work  or 
modify  its  existing  methods.  The 
fact  that  this  Society  is  constantly 
in  touch  witih  all  phases  of  the  re- 
lief .  of  the  poor,  places  it  in  a 
peculiarly  fortunate  position  for 
judging  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  various  new  measures 
such  as  are  proposed  in  large  num- 
bers to  every  new  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  form  a  wiser  and  safer 
judgment  as  to  whether  .the  pro- 
posed departure  will  meet  some 
actual  and  serious  need,  or  whether 
it  is  proposed  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  perhaps  for  reasons  not 
connected  with  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor. 

The  Bureau  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren stands  for  a  specific  kind  of 
work.  It  passes  upon  the  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  destitute 
children  to  institutions  as  city 
chaises,  and  between  this  Bureau 
and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  societies  affiliated,  with  it, 
a  well-defined,  well-organized,  most 
fruitful  co-operation  exists.  Each 
morning  a  representative  of  the  So- 


ciety calls  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
to  consider  whether  among  those 
who  have  asked  that  their  children 
be  cared  for  by  the  public,  there  are 
those  who  should  be  enabled  by  pri- 
vate charity  to  keep  their  children 
by  their  own  hearthstone.  Family 
life  is  a  thing  easy  to  destroy,  diffi- 
cult to*  re-establish.  At  the  critical 
time  when  the  sundering  of  the 
family  ties  has  seemed  inevitable, 
this  Society  asks  in  each  case:  ''Is 
it  a  wise  and  charitable  thing  to 
provide  from  private  sources  the 
means  which  will  keep  this  family 
together?"  In  this  manner,  tlie 
stigma  which  heretofore  rested 
upon  New  York  City  of  having  no 
form  of  relief  to  offer  worthy  but 
destitute  parents  except  the  taking 
of  their  children  from  them  has 
been  removed.  Hundreds — ^yes, 
thousands — have  been  assisted,  for, 
since  the  establishment  of  this  work 
four  years  ago,  2,087  children  have 
thus  been  kept  under  the  influences 
of  normal  family  life.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  the  city,  and  constructive 
social  work  of  large  dimensions  has 
been  carried  on. 

Thus  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  not  only  preached,  but 
has  practised,  the  doctrine  of  co- 
operation with  the  public  authori- 
ties. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

DR.    ERNST  J.   t.EDERLE.   COMMISSIONER. 


Broadly  speaking,  I  think  we 
may  consider  charitable  work  and 
the  Health  Department  in  two  as- 
pects: First,  as  stimulated  by  repre- 
sentations of  our  friends  outside; 
fccond,  as  carried  on  by  ourselves 
in  the  Department  service.     When 


I  speak  of  charitable  work,  I  do  not 
mean  merely  almsgiving,  but  every- 
thing  which  makes  for  uplifting 
work  in  its  best -sense.  As  stimulus 
to  our  eflforts  in  the  Department, 
we  have  the  knowledge  that  we  are, 
so  far  ds  we  can,  working  shoulder 
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which  we  send  from  Twenty- 
sixth    Street    for   those   whom   so- 

• 

cieties  wish  to  turn  over  to  the  care 
of  the  city  were  practically  never 
idle  during  working  hours.  Cases 
of  prosecution  for  non-support,  of 
transportation  of  destitute  persons 
to  far  away  cities  and  countries,  of 
admission  to  state  charitable  insti- 
tutions, of  admission  to  the  recep- 
tion pavilion  for  the  insane,  and  of 
many  of  other  classes  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  office;  while  perhaps 
an  equally  large  number  are  being 
sent  by  us  to  this  Society  for  friendly 
visitation,  for  rent,  groceries,  fuel, 
employment  and  all  the  other  forms 
of  assistance  which  this  Society 
stands  ready  to  give.  Truly  this 
cannot  be  a  situation  where  the 
right  hand  knoweth  not  what  the 
left  hand  doeth. 

The  numerous  suggestions  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  re- 
garding matters  affecting  the  work 
of  its  institutions  or  offices,  and  the 
information  and  opinions  given  by 
the  Society  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment on  various  matters  of 
policy  and  of  administration  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  co- 
operation. I  have  found  the  great- 
est assistance  both  in  the  sugges- 
tions voluntarily  given  by  the  So- 
ciety and  in  the  opinions  given  by  it 
at  the  request  of  the  Department. 
I  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
private  charities,  this  Society,  among 
others,  that  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives was  established  on  the 
first  of  February  last,  and  all  the 
phthisis  patients  withdrawn  from 
the  general  hospitals  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  collected  in  separate 
buildings-,  given  special  food,  and 
cared  for  under  such  conditions  as 


to  minimis^e  the  danger  of  com- 
municating the  disease  to  others.  I 
temember  well  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  patients  in  that 
hospital  Even  though  different 
members  of  the  Committee,  all  of 
them  experts,  made  suggestions 
whicfh  were  not  fully  compatible — 
and  among  which  the  Commissioner 
was  finally  compelled  to  decide — 
the  suggestions  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  Subsequently,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  similarly 
prepared  a  leaflet  which  the  De- 
partment has  adopted  and  which  is 
given  to  patients  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, for  the  guidance  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  It  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  representatives 
of  this  Society  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  that  two  separate  rooms  were 
provided  in  the  women's  depart- 
ment of  the  City  Lodging-house, 
for  the  care  of  mothers  with  infants 
or  elde'rly  women  lodgers  requiring 
special  oversight  and  protection.  It 
was  due  to  information  received 
from  this  Society  that  the  question 
of  fumigation  of  the  clothing  of 
lodgers  in  such  manner  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  clothing  or  to  mark  the 
wearer  thereof  as  having  recently 
been  an  inmate  of  the  City  Lodging- 
house,  was  recently  taken  up.  In- 
quiries were  made  in  other  large 
cities  as  to  their  methods  in  this 
matter,  and,  none  being  found 
satisfactory,  experiments  were  made 
at  the  Municipal  Lodging-house 
until  a  method  has  been  devised 
which  is  believed  to  be  practically 
without  objection,  while  at  the 
same  time,  assuring  full  safety  in 
the  destruction  of  all  vermin  and 
germs.     The  head  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  has  found  it  extremely  help- 
ful to  refer  to  this  Society  and 
others  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  Department, 
various  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  that  the  Department 
should  undertake  new  work  or 
modify  its  existing  methods.  The 
fact  that  this  Society  is  constantly 
in  touch  with  all  phases  of  the  re- 
lief .  of  the  poor,  places  it  in  a 
peculiarly  fortunate  position  for 
judging  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  various  new  measures 
such  as  are  proposed  in  large  num- 
bers to  every  new  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  form  a  wiser  and  safer 
judgment  as  to  whether  .the  pro- 
posed departure  will  meet  some 
actual  and  serious  need,  or  whether 
it  is  proposed  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  perhaps  for  reasons  not 
connected  with  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor. 

The  Bureau  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren stands  for  a  specific  kind  of 
work.  It  passes  upon  the  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  destitute 
children  to  institutions  as  city 
charges,  and  between  this  Bureau 
and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  societies  affiliated  with  it, 
a  well-defined,  well-organized,  most 
fruitful  co-operation  exists.  Each 
morning  a  representative  of  the  So- 


ciety calls  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
to  consider  whether  among  those 
who  have  asked  that  their  children 
be  cared  for  by  the  public,  there  are 
those  who  should  be  enabled  by  pri- 
vate charity  to  keep  their  children 
by  their  own  hearthstone.  Family 
life  is  a  thing  easy  to  destroy,  diffi- 
cult to  re-establish.  At  the  critical 
time  when  the  sundering  of  the 
family  ties  has  seemed  inevitable, 
this  Society  asks  in  each  case:  "Is 
it  a  wise  and  charitable  thing  to 
provide  from  private  sources  the 
means  which  will  keep  this  family 
together?"  In  this  manner,  tlie 
stigma  which  heretofore  rested 
upon  New  York  City  of  having  no 
form  of  relief  to  offer  worthy  but 
destitute  parents  except  the  taking 
of  their  children  from  them  has 
been  removed.  Hundreds — ^yes, 
thousands — have  been  assisted,  for, 
since  the  establishment  of  this  work 
four  years  ago,  2,087  children  have 
thus  been  kept  under  the  influences 
of  normal  family  life.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  the  city,  and  constructive 
social  work  of  large  dimensions  has 
been  carried  on. 

Thus  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  not  only  preached,  but 
has  practised,  the  doctrine  of  co- 
operation with  the  public  authori- 
ties. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

DR.    ERNST  J.   I.EDERLE.   COMMISSIONER. 


Broadly  speaking,  I  think  we 
may  consider  charitable  work  and 
the  Health  Department  in  two  as- 
pects: First,  as  stimulated  by  repre- 
sentations of  our  friends  outside; 
second,  as  carried  on  by  ourselves 
in  the  Department  service.     When 


I  speak  of  charitable  work,  I  do  not 
mean  merely  almsgiving,  but  every- 
thing  which  makes  for  uplifting 
work  in  its  best -sense.  As  stimulus 
to  our  efforts  in  the  Department, 
we  have  the  knowledge  that  we  are. 
so  far  ds  we  can,  working  shoulder 
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to  shoulder,  not  only  with  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  in  some  of 
its  many  activities,  but  with  various 
•divisions  of  it  and  cognate  organi- 
zations— ^the^  Consumers'  League, 
Child-labor  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection,  the  Nurses'  Set- 
tlement, the  Women-'s  Health  Pro- 
tective Association,  St.  John's 
•Guild,  and  many  others.  . 

The  Child-labor  Committee  and 
the  Consumers'  League  especially 
stimulate  the  humanitarian  motives 
of  Department  officers  toward  the 
minor  members  of  the  working 
class  in  stores  and  factories.  We 
who  believe  in  the  Mercantile  Es- 
tablishment Law,  do  the  best  we  can 
with  our  limited  force  to  carry  it 
out,  but  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  exact  only  a  nominal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  if  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  it  out  determine  to 
neglect  it.  Here  especially  the 
value  of  intellfgent  criticism  by  out- 
siders is  particularly  evident,  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  points  which 
our  friends  of  the  Consumers' 
League  raise  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  are  well 
grounded.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  work  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion which  is  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency, but  which  offers  a  great 
field  for  philanthropic  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  surer  way  to 
uplift  the  laboring  class  than  to  pre- 
vent boys  and  girls  from  doing 
work  which  is  properly  the  work  of 
a  man  or  woman.  In  the  short 
time  during  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Health  Department,  we  have 
found  a  numl)er  of  instances  where 
even  the  liberal  provisions  of  the 
Mercantile  Law  were  violated  by 
parents   who   took   a    false   oath   in 


order  to  secure  employment  certi- 
ficates for  their  children.  In- 
stances have  been  known  where 
school  teachers  signed  certificates 
of  schooling  which  they  must  have 
known  to  be  false.  If  we  had  al- 
lowed these  cases  to  pass  without 
investigation,  certificates  would 
have  been  issued  and  a  few  more 
uneducated  and  often  sickly  chil- 
dren would  have  been  added  to  the 
number  competing  in  the  city's 
labor  market.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Mercantile  Establishment  Law  as 
it  now  stands  is,  in  itself,  a  chari- 
table work. 

As  one  instance  of  the  stimulus 
which  comes   to  us   from   workers 
outside   the   Department,    take    the 
work    of    the    Nurses'    Settlement. 
When  the  Health  Department  be- 
gan this  autumn  to  carry  out  hon- 
estly the  rules  regarding  the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools,  we  found 
that  we  were  turning  out  children 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand 
a    week    for    various    minor    com- 
plaints more  or  less  contagious  in 
character.     What   to  do   with   the 
children    was    then    the    question. 
We  had  no  means  of  instructing 
their  parents  as  to  the  care  they 
needed,   and   yet  without   such   in- 
struction they  might  lose  considera- 
ble   schooling    before    they    were 
cleaned  or  well  enough  to  return. 
I  then  remembered  a  talk  I  had  had 
with    my    friend,    the   head-worker 
in  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  who  had 
told    me   of    the    work    of    school 
nurses  in  London.     I  found  a  lit- 
tle money  available  and  persuaded 
Miss  Wald  to  release  one  of  her 
workers  for  a  short  time.  In  twenty 
school  days,  this  nurse  had  treated 
825  cases  among  children  and  had 
insured    the    return    to    school   of 
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nearly  all.  Many  of  them  might 
otherwise  be  out  of.  school  yet.  I 
hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  this,  because  I  en- 
gaged the  nurse  without  asking  its 
consent,  and  I  have  been  bold 
enough  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Mayor  for  financial  support  in  an 
eflfort  to  employ  at  least  six  nurses. 
That  was  all  I  dared  to  ask  for  at 
present,  but  I  should  like  twenty, 
and  I  should  Jbe  able  to  find  work 
for  them  all.  I  do  not  think  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
will  refuse  our  request.  If  they  do, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  since  Jan- 
uary I  that  the  Health  Department 
has  presented  in  vain  the  needs  of' 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  working. 

I  believe  this  employment  of  the 
nurses  to.  be  charitable  work  in  the 
best  sense,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  is  really  due  to  the  stimulus 
we  get  from  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Nurses'  Settlement.  We,  on  our 
part,  are  trying  to  help  them.  When- 
ever the  nurses,  in  their  rounds  find 
an  emergency  case  requiring  the  at- 
tention of  a  physician,  and  notify  the 
Health  Department  day  or  night, 
our  nearest  physician  on  duty  is 
sent  at  once. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we,  by 
any  means,  adopt  all  the  sugges- 
tions which  our  friends  outside 
niake.  We  could  not,  even  if  we 
would.  Sometimes,  it  no  doubt 
seems  to  them  that  we  are  lacking 
in  proper  zeal  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  in  which  they  are  espe- 
<^ially  interested.  It  is  not  fair,  of 
course,  to  assume  -that  this  is  true. 
More  often  it  happens  that  what 
seems  like  laxity  in  the  enforcement 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  interest,  but 
Entirely  to  the  lack  of  means  at 
hand  to  do  the  work.  My  ex- 
perience in  the  city  government  has 


shown  me  conclusively  that  honest 
and  complete  development  of  the 
possibilities  in  any  of  the  large  city 
departments  would  require  funds- 
far  beyond  what  the  people  of  this 
city  imagine.  In  the  case  of  nearly 
every  law  which  the  Health  Depart- 
ment is  called  upon  to  enforce,  the 
general  public  is  either  woefully 
ignorant  or  utterly  neglectful.  If 
people  know  so  little  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  law,  how  can  we- 
expect  that  they  will  have  proper 
appreciation  of  the  measure  of  en- 
forcement secured? 

You  have  all  had  to  meet  the 
criticism  that  organized  charity  or 
charity  organization  engenders, — 
a  lack  of  responsibility  in  those  who- 
are  not  actually  interested.  I  be- 
lieve that  criticism  to  be  just,  for  I 
find  that  the  same  condition  ob- 
tains with  regard  to  the  general 
public  and  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  city.  Citizens  employ  health 
officers  to  carry  out  these  laws  and 
then  themselves  proceed  to  neglect 
them.  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
an  organization  embodied  for  in- 
spiration and  helpful  work,  a  body 
so  big  that  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  every  immigrant  who 
comes  to  these  shores  might  at  once 
enter  upon  active  membership  in  it. 

Looking  now  at  the  internal 
activities  of  the  Health  Department 
and  their  relation  to  charitable 
.work,  not  least  of  these  is  the  work 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
in  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  wisely  making  a  special 
investigation.  When  the  Health  De- 
partment first  began  its  work  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  1886. 
the  death-rate  from  that  disesase 
was  4.42  in  the  thousand.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1902,  the  rate 
has    been    2.71.       Meanwhile,    the 
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lx>pulation  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  has  risen  about  fifty  per 
cent,  yet  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  no 
greater.  What  this  means  in  human 
lives  is  that  if  the  tuberculosis 
death-rate  of  1886  had  been  main- 
tained this  year,  just  about  4,000 
more  persons  in  these  two  bor- 
oughs would  have  died  of  tuber- 
culosis this  year.  '  Could  anything 
be  found  more  inspiring,  more 
plainly  indicative  of  the  need  for 
extending  the  work  against  this 
disease?  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  now  devoting  so  much  attention 
to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
and  I 'want  to  assure  its  committee, 
without  reservation,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  pledges  its  aid 
in  every  possible  way. 

No  work  can  be  more  generally 
charitable  than  that  of  the  Health 
Department's  Summer  Corps  in  the 
tenement  districts,  ^ye  have  spent 
this  year  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore in  sending  energetic  physicians 
into  the  tenement  districts  to  give 
medical  aid  and  advice  to  those  too 
poor  to  pay  for  it.  Our  phvsicians 
have  co-operated  as  far  as  possible 
with  existing  organizations  which 
aim  to  give  fresh  air  and  good  food 
to  the  children  of  the  tenements, 
and  I  think  that  between  us  all,  we 
have  succeeded  in*  reducing  some- 
what the  high  summer  death-rate 
among  tenement  children.  Last 
summer  the  Health  Department 
worked  in  very  close  co-operation 
with  St.  John's  Guild,  the  summer 
charity  with  which  the  Health  De- 
partment is  probably  most  closely 
in  touch.  We  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment thoroughly  appreciate  the 
Guild's  work,  and  I  can  illustrate  it 
no  better  than  by  saying  that  at  the 


close  of  the  summer  season  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Health  Department 
voluntarily  raised  a  fund  of  $500 
to  endow  a  bed  upon  one  of  the 
floating  hosoitals. 

None  of  our  .opportunities  for  a 
charitable  work  is  better  appreciated 
than  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
care  for  destitute  children  in  cases 
where  moth^  and  father  have  been 
taken  away  sick  with  contagious 
disease.  Neither  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  nor  the  Chil- 
dren's Society  can  properly  look 
after  the  children  until  all  danger 
of  infection  is  passed,  but  some  one 
must  look  after  them,  and  we 
have  done  so  where  opportunity  of- 
fered by  sending  a  nurse  and 
helper  with  a  supply  of  food,  from 
our  hospitals;  meanwhile,  keeping 
the  children  under  medical  obser- 
vation. This  extension  of  our 
activity  was  instituted  at  the  direct 
request  of  your  general  secretary, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  he  has  helped  us  with  sug- 
gestions and  given  us  opportunity 
to  go  outside  the  Department  to  do 
good. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  shelving  of 
responsibility  by  the  general  public 
after  it  has  made  its  contribution  to 
organized  charity.  Now  I  want  to 
point  out  to  vou  a  similar  gross 
failure  in  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  city.  I  can  do  that 
best  by  giving  you  impressions  of 
my  first  visit  to  our  contagious  dis- 
ease hospital.  Picture  to  vourself 
an  agonized  mother  standing  on 
the  street  staring  through  an  iron- 
barred  fence  while  her  child  is  car- 
ried away  from  her  by  a  hospital 
attendant  rough  in  aspect,  and 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  rubber 
suit  so  that  he  looks  like  a  fireman. 
He  carries  the  child  from  the  Re- 
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ception  Hospital  down  through  the 
yard  to  the  steamboat,   which  the 
mother  knows  is  to  take  the  child 
to  North  Brother  Island.    She  calls 
it  a  pest-house,  and  the  stigma  has 
been  more  or  less  deserved.     What 
hope  has  that  mother  of  seeing,  her 
child  again,  exposed,  ill  as  it  is,  to 
the  rigors  of  a  long  trip  by  water? 
By   what  right  do  we  separate   a 
mother  from  her  sick  child?    What 
laws   of  humanity  empower  us   to 
remove  the  sick  to  an  island  miles 
from  their  homes,  and  where  until 
recently  all  visiting  was  forbidden? 
I  say  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  to 
do    this.      Where    is    our    charity? 
Where  is  our  humanity?  What  is 
the  excuse  for  this  criminal  neglect  ? 
The  very  people  whom  I  see  before 
me,  you,  who,  I  believe,  represent 
the  thinking  people  of  this-  city,  as 
no  other  audience  can,   are  your- 
selves in  part  responsible  for  this. 
You^  as  citizens  of  this  city,  have 
permitted    conditions    to    exist    in 
your   contap^ious    disease    hospitals 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
civilized  community   in   the  world. 
Ask  your  physician  what  is  likely 
to  haonen   to  a   oatient  sick   with 
scarlet   fever  who  is  carted  in  an 
ambulance  on  a  cold  winter's  day 
from  the  Bronx  to  a  hospital  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Brooklyn.     That  is 
just  what  happened  in  this  city  last 
winter.     Ask  your  physician  what 
would  happen  to  a  patient  sick  with 
measles  who  is  taken  in  an  ambu- 
lance from  the  Battery  to  Sixteenth 
Street  and  then  by  boat  to  North 
Brother  Island,  and  then  by  ambu- 
lance again  to  a  pavilion  utterly  un- 
fit for  the  reception  of  the  sick.    In 
such  situation,  what  chance  has  the 
patient  for  life?    On  my  first  visit 
to  the  hospitals  on  North  Brother 
Island   I    visited    a    large    building 


overcrowded  with  scarlet  fever  pa- 
tients, and  another  full  of  small-pox 
patients.*  The  plaster  was  falling 
from  the  walls  and  ceiling;  the 
pavilions  were  deficient  in  ventila- 
tion; they  had  no  proper  sanitary 
appliances;  they  were  mere  shells 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
heat,  especially  when,  as  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  there  was  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground  outside.  They 
were  drear  places  with  no  privacy; 
yet  there  was  no  way  of  getting  in 
communication  with  the  resident 
physician  in  an  emergency  except 
•by  sending  from,  this  or  that  one  of 
the  pavilions  scattered  over  an 
island  thirteen  acres  in  extent.  Con- 
ditions were  so  wretched  and  the 
outlook  so  bad  that  I  was  sick  at 
heart,  and  then  and  there  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  leave  no  oppor- 
tunity unused  to  put  before  the 
municipal  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city,  the  extreme  and 
urgent  needs  of  our  contagious  dis- 
ease hospitals.  If  our  appeal  for 
help  had  not  been  answered  as  soon 
as  made,  I  should  not  now  be  here 
as  Commissioner  of  Health  to  :cll 
you  of  the  conditions.  No  self-re- 
spectins:  ma*-"  could  have  remained 
in  office  unless  his  presentations  of 
the  facts  had  been  followed  by  an 
immediate  grant  of  money.  But  the 
money  to  make  a  beginning  was 
granted,  for  it  required  nothing 
more  than  an  appeal  to  the  Mayor 
and  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. This  statement  was  hacKed 
up  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
medical  profession.  We  were 
granted  $500,000,  and,  I  think,  are 
making  good  use  of  it.  We  are 
building  a  hospital  at  the  foot  of 
East  Sixteenth  Street  which  will 
hold  225  patients.     We  are  putting 
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every  building-  in  the*  Department  in 
thorough  repair,  and  we  are  estab- 
lishing ambulance  and  disinfecting 
stations  in  the  outlying  boroughs. 
But  this  is  a  mere  beginning.  Are 
we  less  charitable  and  less  humane 
than  our  cousins  in  London?  They 
accommodate  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  their  contagious  sick. 
We  are  overcrowded  while  caring  for 
less  than  ten  per  cent.  It  will  not 
do  for  New  York  City  to  spend  its 
money  on  bridges  and  tunnels  if  it 
is  going  to  negrlect  the  sick.  This 
city  must  spend  at  least  $2,000,000 
in  the  next  three  years  upon  its  con* 
tagious  disease  hospital  service,  and 
even  when  that  is  spent,  money 
must  be  laid  aoide  each  year  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  growth  of  the 
city.     We  are  far  behind   modern 


requirements.  Extraordinary  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  service.  The  hospitals  for 
the  care  of  the  non-contagious  sick 
and  of  the  insane  have  their 
women's  auxiliaries  and  the  like. 
From  such  organizations,  oftener 
than '  not,  come  the  help  and  in- 
fluence which  give  the  institutions 
increased  efficiency  and  strength. 
You  people  of  New  York  City  have 
been  appropriating  $1,000,000  a 
year  for  your  Health  Department 
and  then  dismissing  it  and  its  needs 
from  your  minds.  I  appeal  to  yoii 
as  leaders  of  thought  in  this  gjeat 
city  to  see  that  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs must  never  again  occur,  no 
matter  who  may  be  at  the  head  of 
your  Health  Department,  or  who 
sit  in  the  mayor's  chair. 


Tuberculosis  In  New  York  City. 


Week  Ending  November  22 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males, 

New  cases  reported 

Deaths  from  consumption... 

Deaths  from  all  causes 

Percentage    of    mortality 
caused  by  consumption.... 

258 
149 

1389 

83 
553 

15  01 

66 
520 

13. 6q 

Employment   Exchange. 

Notices  are  inseritui  /ree^  but  rvithout  endorsement. 


YOUNG  MAN   ("26)   with  some  years'  experience 
in 'social  settlement   work,   earnest  and   indus- 
trious, wishes  to  identify  r-imselt.  with  practical 
work  amun^  boys.    Address  A.  W..  (haritibs. 

A  CULTURED  MAN  e.xperienced  in  the  work  and 
administration  of  philanthropic  institutions  de- 
sires a  position  as  superintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent  of  a  non-denominational  charitable  so- 
ciety ;  is  a  writer  on  social  problems,  and  is  acting 
now  as  superinendent  of  a  large  charity  organization. 
Address,  C.  R.,  care  of  Chakiiiej;. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  lines  or  more 
without  diypiay\  to  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  assistance  in  the  following  cases  of 
need  : 
For  $150  to  keep  a  man  in  a  permanent  Home.  His 
advanced  years  prevent  his  securing  employment,  and 
he  has  no  relatives  in  a  position  to  come  to  his  aid.  Dur- 
ing his  unsucces.sful  efforts  to  manage  withuut  assist- 
ance tie  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

For  $60  to  pay  rent  and   provide  fuel  for  an  aged 
couple  pcmliPR  their  admission  to  a  Home.    The  man 


is  an  American,  seyenty-four  years  old,  and  is  helpless. 
The  wife,  who  is  sixty-two  years  old,  is  somewhat 
broken  in  health,  but  is  still  able  to  earn  a  little 
towards  their  support.  Relatives  are  doing  all  they 
can. 

For  $100  for  a  widow  with  five  children,  only  one  of 
working  age  and  not  very  robust,  having*  worked 
beyond  his  strength  in  order  to  help  to  keep  ihe  home. 
The  mother  is  broken  in  health  and  able  to  earn  but 
very  little  towards  the  support  of  the  family.  Rela- 
tives are  too  poor  to  aid. 

For  the  sum  of  $60  to  pay  rent  for  a  Hung^ian 
woman  with  four  young  children.  She  can  earn 
sufficient  for  other  needs,  gives  her  children  ipood 
care,  and  is  very  industrious.  She  is  receiving^  no 
other  aid,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  settling  her  in 
the  country  within  a  year. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  asd  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The.Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions  in  response  to  recent  appeals: 

"C.  Wf.  H.,"f^;  "J.  R."  and  "  W.  G.  L.  B.."  fas 
each;  '  H.  H.  T.,"f2o;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Taylor,  $15. 
"J.  B.  J."  and  "S.  S.  E."  $xo  each;  *  W.  F.  M.," 
$5  ;  *'  Freeport,  L.  I.,"  $1. 


ABOUT  ••  CHARITIES." 

Charities  is  invaluable  for  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  such  matters. — (Signed) 
Rev.  Parris  T.  Farwell,  chairman  library 
committee,  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Bos- 
ton. 

*   * 

"Charities  is  too  good  to  miss  from  week 
to  week." — Thomas  M.  Yundt,  Superin- 
tendent Bethany  Orphans'  Home,  Womels- 
dorf,    Pa. 


HALF  A   CENTURY  OF  CHILD   SAVING. 
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appeal  for  support  issued  by  Mr. 
Brace  in  March,  1853,  three  things 
are  plain  to  us: 

"First— The  enormous  number  of 
vagrant  children  at  that  time  on  the 
streets. 

**  Second — ^That  here  is  a  group 
of  earnest  men  who  are  determined 
to  improve  this  state  of  affairs. 

"And  third,  that  at  last  the  plan, 
tfie  principle,  is  found,  on  which  a 
successful  effort  may  rest.  That  prin- 
ciple is  to  give  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  the  means  of 
self-help  and  to  encourage  them  to 
use  the  means. 

"This  principle  underlies  all  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  our  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  every 
effort  we  have  kept  this  principle  be- 
fore us,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
child  can  be  reached  and.  saved, 
not  by  compulsion,  but  by  co-opera- 
tion, by  calling  out  the  best  there  is 
in  that  child,  and  helping  it  to  use 
the  best. 

"We  find  in  all  kinds  of  humanity 
a  divinely  given  uplifting  power, 
stronger  than  the  downpulling  in- 
fluence of  heredity.  Remove  the 
child  from  bad  environment  before 
the  agre  when  instincts  are  polluted, 
and  place  him  amid  good  family  sur- 
roundings where  he  wiH  develop 
naturally  in  the  discipline  of  every- 
day life,  and  he  will  grow  in  moral 
health  and  strength  exactly  as  the 
average  child  does. 

"If,  however,  the  children,  al- 
though living  in  evil  environment, 
may  "not  be  removed  from  their 
parents,  then  we  must  establish  for 
them  schools  where  good  women 
provide  the  teaching  and  the  moth- 
erly influence,  by  means  of  which 
the  children  may  see  for  themselves 
the  direction  in  which  He  better 
things,  and  uplift  themselves  out  of 


the  swelter  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
about  them. 

"The  Lodging-houses  for  home- 
less boys,  the  Probation  Department 
and  the  Farm  School,  are  designed 
to  give  wayward  boys  the  oppor- 
timity  to  help  themselves  in  better 
ways  of  living.  Our  agents  watch 
over  them  with  friendly  advice, 
with  unending  patience,  overlooking 
small  peccadilloes,  forgiving  back- 
slidingfs,  always  with  a  hand  ready 
to  lift  up  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
tripped  to  point  out  wherein  was  the 
mistake,  and  with  friendly  touch  to 
encourage  them  to  try  again. 

"As  time  brings  to  us  experience, 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced 
that  it  is  not  the  long  years  of  train- 
ing in  an  institution,  school  or  re- 
formatory which  counts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  but  that  it 
is  the  struggle  to  keep  honest  amid 
the  temptations  of  real  life  which 
strengthens  moral  tone.  The  shel- 
tered life  of  the  institution  cannot 
give  this  training.  It  is  the  natural 
home  life,  and  the  loving  interest  of 
foster-parents  in  co-operation  with 
the  careful  attention  of  our  agents 
that  has  made  our  work  among 
orphans  and  abandoned  children  so 
successful.  They  are  quickly  placed 
in  family  homes,  and  the  social 
forces  around  them  urge  them  on  to 
achieve  what  careers  they  can.  No 
institution,  reformatory,  or  orphan- 
age, has  met  with  anything  like  the 
success  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  yet  the  institutional  plan 
costs  ten  times  as  much  and  more. 

"With  little  or  no  endowment, 
and  at  a  cost  of  but  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars,  we  have  rescued 
and  placed  in  family  homes  22,528 
orphan  or  abandoned  children,  pro- 
vided situations  at  wages  in  the 
country  for  24,864  older  boys  and 
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tions  for  the  insane  in  the  state,  is 
apparent  from  the  repeated  urgent 
appeals  it  has  made  for  enlarge- 
merit  and  reconstruction  of  -plants. 
And  until  recommended  improve- 
ments are  secured  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  mistakes  may  occur  and  acci- 
dents happen. 

As  to  the  inspection  of  institu- 
tions by  the  State  Board  of  Charity, 
a  reading  of  their  reports  must  leave 
one  in  doubt  as  to  its  effectiveness 
so  far  as  the  city  and  town  alms- 
houses are  concerned.  Over  the 
state  institutions  its  authority  is 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  enforce  rie- 
forms,  for  it  can  assume  the  powers 
of  the  managing  trustees  if  neces- 
sary. But  if,  as  in  its  last  report, 
it  has*  occasion  to  criticise  the' con- 
dition or  management  of  an  alms- 
house, and  is  obliged  to  record  the 
fact  that  a  certain  institution  is  in 
the  same  very  bad  condition  as  re- 
ported a  year  agp,  it  is  evident  that 
the  inspection  is  not  of  much  avail. 

In  such  cases  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  small  towns  cannot  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  with  vigor  when  the  town 
purse  is  small  and  public  spirit  and 
pride  of  like  proportion.  Of  course, 
reliance  must  be  placed  chiefly  upon 
these  local  authorities  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  their  institutions,  but  if 
the  State  Board  is  able  to  do  no 
more  than  pay  an  annual  or  semi- 
annual visit,  and  after  offering  its 
criticism  cannot  secure  the  needed 
reforms,  its  supervision  certainly 
lacks  effectiveness.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises  whether  the  State 
Board  ought  not  to  have  authority 
to  force  changes,  under  some  plan 
reserved  for  cases  of  necessity  and 
properly  guarded  by  law,  as  it  al- 
ready has  in  the  case  of  state  insti- 
tutions. 


A  rather  pessimistic  view 
if^tM^lM.  of  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  England 
is  taken  by  Prof.  John  A.  Hobson 
of  Oxford  University,  who  is  now 
on  a  visit  to  this  country.  On  the 
one  hand  he  points  to  the  lot  of 
those  on  the  soil — "the  most  igno- 
minious position  held  by  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  any  civilized 
country,"  with  "no  status  of  owner- 
ship, no  stimulus  to  efficiency,  no 
security  of  emplo)rment."  On  the 
other  hand  he  sees  a  "great  per- 
manent pool  of  poverty,"  in  the 
cities  where  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
population  has  congregated,  a 
"pool"  "which  modern  art  and 
science  has  done  nothing  to  di- 
minish," "smaller  in  proportion  per- 
haps, but  in  actual  quantity  the 
same."  "Shallow  thinkers,"  in  Mr. 
Hobson's  words,  "are  apt  to  attri- 
bute this  condition  to  vices  of  an 
individual  character  fastened  on  by 
them  and  attached  to  the  mass."  Of 
these  he  points  out  the  drink  evil, 
which  eats  up  one-quarter  of  the  in- 
come of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
spirit  of  gambling  "which  plays  on 
the  neurotic  temperament  of  a  na- 
tion of  town  dwellers."  But  above 
all,  Mr.  Hobson  laments  the  lack  of 
a  "passion  for  social  and  economic 
justice  which  alone  gives  sufficient 
stimulus  for  the  development  of  the 
best  individual  life." 


Charities    is    informed 
bIm«"/'   from  Buffalo  that  a  Mr. 


t* 


and  Mrs.  Donahy  are  to 
give  an  entertainment  in  that  city  in 
December  for  the  alleged  benefit  of 
a  local  charity.  The  arrangement 
which  is  representative  of  many 
such  contracts,  is  that  the  promoters 
are  to  pay  to  the  charitable  enter- 
prise the  sum  of  $250  in  cash  and 
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are  then  free  to  make  whatever  they 
can  from  the  public.  That  this  is 
gross  imposition  upon  the  giving 
public  is  obvious,  and  that  the  chari- 
table society  can,  with  real  profit  to 
itself,  sell  the  use  of  its  name  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  seems 
improbable,  however  worthless  or 
badly  managed  the  society  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  The  professional  can- 
vassers engaged  by  the  promoters 
are  armed  with  letters  signed  by  a 
representative  of  the  charity.  The 
agreement  was  carelessly  made  2\nd 
is  doubtlessly  already  regretted,  but 
such  contracts  are  more  easily  made 
than  canceled. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donahy  arc  to  go  from  Buffalo  to 
Pittsburg  and  Cleveland,  where  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  arrange  simi- 
lar ''benefits." 

At  a  meeting  at  the  East 
Tiw  MMnini  Side  House  Settlement, 
"Sttntrntnt."  New  York  City,  an  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jerome,  sharply 
criticising  organized  labor.  As  a 
large  share  of  the  audience  were 
workingmen,  the  matter  excited 
considerable  comment  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time.  The  address 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the 
part  of  those  present,  and  people  in- 
terested in  the  Settlement  have  felt 
that  the  newspaper  reports  failed  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  meeting  and  of  the  work 
carried  on  among  men.  This, 
it  is  said,  was  well  expressed  in  the 
introductory  remarks  of  the  head 
resident,  Clarence  Gordon. 

"Settlements,  some  may  ask, 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  settlement  ?" 
that  was  the  way  Mr.  Gordon  be- 
gan. "I  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
not.      Tt   is   not   a   charity   in   the 


mean  sense  in  which  the  words 
which  St.  Paul  made  'the  very 
bond  of  all  virtues.'  It  is  not 
eleemosynary,  it  is  not  pauperizing, 
it  is  not  degrading  our  fellowmen 
with  free  victuals,  free  coal,  free 
picnics,  free  beer,  and  robbing  them 
of  conscience,  self-respect,  inde- 
pendence, and  the  vote  that  should 
be  sacred,  the  birth-right  of  free- 
men. No,  thank  God,  and  to  the 
honor  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
it  is  none  of  these  things,  hateful 
to  every  being  of  moral  stature  big- 
ger than  a  microbe.  No,  the  settle- 
ment has  no  part  in  the  possible 
degradation  of  its  fellows.  It  is — let 
me  say  it  deliberately  and  alone — ^it 
is  a  community  of  average,  decent, 
imperfect  people — ^you  and  I — who 
believe  and  would  obey  *Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,*  and  that  other 
commandment  like  unto  it,  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thysdf ;' 
those  two  commandments  on  which 
hangs  all  the  law.  If  this  is  our 
law,  if  we  are  comrades  under  this 
law,  no  one  can  be  honestly  and  de- 
cently a  member  of  the  East  Side 
House  who  is  here  merely  to  get 
and  not  to  give.  This  settlement 
is  in  my  mind  and  heart  the  neigh- 
borhood center,  'fruitful  and 
friendly  for  all  human  kind.'  It  is 
— it  should  be — ^a  co-partnership,  a 
co-operation  of  all  of  us  who  would 
seek  for  ourselves,  for  our  endan- 
gered city,  for  our  country,  that 
peaceable,  righteous,  and  loving 
living-together  that  alone  can 
make  sure  the  government  •  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
"What  President  Roosevelt  has 
said  so  often  of  his  regiment  of 
Rough  Riders,  I  should  like  to 
paraphrase    for   our   settlement   of 
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East  Siders,  somewhat  in  this  way: 
We  have  in  the  East  Side  House 
college  graduates,  capitalists,  wage- 
earners,  men  of  wealth,  men  of  toil 
who  have  all  their  days  owed  each 
day's  bread  to  that  day's  labors,  we 
have  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  have  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  Tammany- 
ites,  any  and  every  kind  of  party 
politics.  But  we  credit  each  man 
with  sense  and  conscience  in  the 
choice  of  his  duty;  and  each  man 
stands  on  his  worth  as  a  man. 
'Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of 
it  the  fellow.'  The  chief  thing  is  that 
^we  shall  work  together,  play  to- 
gether, learn  one  another;  that  men 
of  one  condition  should  come 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  mouth  to 
mouth  with  the  men  of  another 
walk  of  life;  discover  their  own  de- 
ficiencies and  their  comrades'  virtues. 
So  may  we  get  that  human,  world- 
broad  education  which  books  and 
universities  cannot  teach — ^that  gen- 
uine charity,  which  is  kindly  wis- 
dom, forbearance,  and  brotherhood 
— the  knitting  together  in  one  indis- 
soluble mass  of  manhood  in  the 
common  all-benefiting  service. 

"In  a  word,  settlements  are — if 
they  are  to  live  and  grow  as  I  be- 
lieve and  pray  they  shall — the 
schools  and  entering  wedges  of  that 
democracy  which  God  is  building 
up  in  the  evolution  of  civilization." 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

ormifrf  ^hc  recently  published 
»••  report  of  Inspector  Mary 
E.  Moxcey  to  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  on 
the  topic  "Compliance  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Laws  in  Institutions  un- 
der Private  Control  but  in  Receipt 
of  Public  Money,"  gives  exact  and 
detailed  information  invaluable  for 


improved  administration.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  institutions 
for  children  were  visited  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  the  law  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
operation.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1886 
was  the  appalling  prevalence  of  con- 
tagious opthalmia.  The  investi- 
gator now  finds  that  the  "present 
freedom  of  the  majority  of  institu- 
tions from  eye  diseases  in  particular 
is  a  forceful  comment  on  the  results 
of  its  enforcement."  In  contrast 
to  this  admission  of  improvement, 
however,  the  report  shows  that  non- 
compliance with  many  important 
provisions  of  the  law  is  the  rule.  For 
instance,  the  quarantine  required 
when  children  are  admitted  was  not 
observed  by  thirty-six  institutions, 
and  put  partially  observed  by  twelve 
others.  Again,  the  law  requires  in 
every  dormitory  600  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  each  bed  unless  the 
local  board  of  health  in  special  in- 
stances permits  less.  The  local 
boards,  as  a  rule,  have  is^nored  this 
provision,  and  it  appears  that  in  only 
nine  of  the  institutions  is  the  law 
fully  obeyed.  In  103  institutions, 
the  average  is  less  than  500  feet  per 
bed ;  in  forty-five,  less  than  350.  In 
two  dormitories,  the  space  is  actually 
limited  to  177  cubic  feet  per  bed. 

As  a  commentary  on  this  state  of 
affairs  may  be  noted  a  careful  tabu- 
lation (page  33  of  the  report)  in 
which  it  is  shown,  on  an  apparently 
fair  basis,  that  in  fifteen  institutions 
where  the  average  dormitory  air 
space  was  from  259  to  330  cubic  feet 
per  bed,  there  were  four  and  a  half 
times  as  manv  cases  of  sickness  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates. 
as  there  were  in  thirty-eight  others 
whose  average  dormitory  air  space 
was  from  453  to  814  cubic  feet  The 
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proportion  of  deaths  was  as  two  to 
one. 

THE  DaiNQUENT. 

inAiairiai     ^^^  thirtieth  annual   re- 
EdiMation    port     of     the     Chicago 

House  of  Correction  calls 
attention  to  the  increasing  number 
of  laborers  and  people  of  no  occupa- 
tion received  at  that  institution,  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  them  profi- 
cient enough  to  be  employed  in  one 
of  the  shops  during  their  short  de- 
tention. The  superintendent  says: 
'*It  emphasizes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  that  the 
man  who  is  competent  to  do  a  given 
thing  bettet  than  his  fellow  work- 
men need  seldom  lack  employment, 
and  warrants  the  belief  that  laborers 
and  men  of  no  occupation  should  be 
taught  at  least  the  general  principles 
of  some  line  of  employment  while 
in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  in  or- 
de/  to  render  them  more  self-sup- 
porting when  released,  and  lessen 
the  temptation  to  commit  petty 
crimes  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life." 

» 

The  Commissioners  of 
offfiidert.    Prisons  of  England  and 

Wales  are  showing  a  dis- 
position to  give  greater  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  young  offenders  on 
the  one  side  and  of  professional  and 
hardened  criminals  on  the  other.  In 
their  report  the  Commissioners  say: 
"We  do  not  consider  any  prison 
system  to  be  complete  which  does  not 
provide,  as  far  as  humanely  possible, 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the 
special  treatment  of  young  prisoners, 
and  for  their  segregation,  under 
special  conditions,  from  those  older 
criminals  who,  by  a  long  course  of 
repeated  crime,  have  proved  them- 
selves indifferent  to  all  reformatory 
influences,  and  must  be  regarded  as 


the  enemies  of  society.  Both  these 
questions  have  been  engaging  our 
anxious  attention  during  the  past 
year."  A  part  of  the  convict  prison 
at  Borstal  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
more  reformatory  treatment  of  such 
young  offenders  as  come  from  the 
Metropolitan  district. 

The  Committee  of  the  Howard 
Association  of  London  says :  "While 
the  Committee  is  not  prepared  to 
advocate  the  adoption  of  some  of 
the  methods  that  are  used  at  El- 
mi  ra,  Concord,  and  other  American 
institutions,  it  believes  that  there  is 
much  in  these  experiments  which 
deserves  the  very  earnest  attention 
of  prison  authorities.  It  welcomes, 
in  this  connection,  the  sympathetic 
report  of  his  visit  to  these  estab- 
lishments recently  issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Prisons  Commis- 
sioners, E.  J.  Ruggles-Brise,  C.  B." 

According  to  the  Buffalo 
^^'nSSSr''*  Express,  the  plan  of 
working  prisoners  in  the 
quarries  there  is  thus  far  satisfac- 
tory. The  prisoners  prefer  to  work 
than  to  lie  idle  in  their  cells.  The 
convict  stone-breakers  do  not  work 
in  chains,  but  under  a  small  number 
of  armed  guards.  Most  of  the  men 
are  short-term  prisoners  who  would 
rather  finish  their  terms  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  shot  while  trying  to 
escape. 

Two  English  visitors,  the  Rev. 
Emanuel  Bans  and  Arthur  Clinton 
Thomas,  a  member  of  the  English 
bar,  have  been  visiting  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  in  New  York.  They 
are  so  impressed  with  its  adminis- 
tration that  they  will  report  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
similar  court. 

The  Attorney-General  of  Illinois 
has,  in  a  recent  opinion,  declared 
convict  contract  labor  illegal  under 
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the  constitution  of  that  state.  The 
decision  will  be  a  serious  embarass- 
ment  for  the  prison  industries  of 
that  state. 

THE  HOSPITAL. 

Miss  Florence  R.  Cor- 
Dttfitrml!    bett,    for    some    months 

Dietitian  at  the  Kings 
County  Hospital  and  Almshouse, 
has  been  transferred  by  Commis- 
sioner Folks  to  the  central  office  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  to  act  as  general  ad- 
viser and  assistant  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  purchase,  distribution, 
cooking  and  serving  of  food  in  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Department. 
Miss  Corbett  has  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  diet  for  the 
National  Household  Economics 
Association,  and  since  engaging  in 
hospital  work,  fallowing  courses  at 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
she  has  been  offered  the  chair  of 
domestic  science  in  various  colleges 
and  state  universities. 

A  new  island  is  to  be 
iTotprffL  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  New  York 
Harbor  between  Ellis  and  Bedloe 
Islands,  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of 
a  contagious  diseases  hospital.  This 
action  is  made  necessary  by  the  de- 
cision of  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Health, 
that  the  city  must  shortly  terminate 
the  contract  under  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  receiving  and  car- 
ing for  aliens  suffering  from  con- 
tagious diseases — ^a  decision  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is 
inadequately  supplied  with  accom- 
modations for  its  own  patients  of 
this  class.  The  Department  qf 
Health  will  continue  its  care  of 
aliens  until  the  government  can  do 


so.  In  a  letter  to  Charities,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  writes: 

"The  whole  situation  has  been  very 
carefully  canvassed  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  if  an  island  of  three 
and  one-half  acres  is  to  be  built.  The 
wafer  is  not  very  deep  there,  and 
there  will  be  no  very  great  engi- 
neering difficulties  to  overcome.  The 
new  island  will  be  connected  with 
Ellis  Island  by  a  narrow  causeway, 
but  there  will  be  no  general  passing 
to  and  fro." 

NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks 
St.  lSIKiT  Faff.  ^^^  question  of  mendicancy 
'  has  been  taken  up  more 
energetically  in  St.  Louis.  This  follows 
the  publication  of  a  report  in  the  special 
number  of  CHARrriES,  which  showed  a 
serious  lack  of  local  agencies  to  suppress 
street  begging,  and  indicated  that  the  con- 
dition is  likely  to  be  accentuated  at  the 
time  of  the  Exposition.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Police  Department  and  the  judge  of 
the  first  District  Police  Court  has  been  se* 
cured,  and  with  that  the  initial  difficulties 
have  been  more  easily  overcome.  Between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  beggars  have  been 
taken  in  hand  and  sent  to  their  homes,  the 
poorhouse,  or  the  workhouse,  as  the  cases 
seemed  to  require.  The  St.  Louis  Provi- 
dent Association  has  appointed  a  Commit-* 
tee  on  Mendicancy,  and  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  the  several  charitable  organiza- 
tions of  the  city  arranged  for  a  meeting 
to  still   further  discuss  the  situation. 

Adjoining  the  Alfred  Coming 
Etfward  Clark  Clark  Neighborhood  House, 
ClubHouM.  at      Cannon     and     Rivington 

streets.  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Henry  Codman  Potter  will  erect  a  club 
house  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Clark's  father, 
the  late  Edward  Clark.  In  some  respects 
plans  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  club  house  will  follow  out 
•Bishop  Potter's  well-known  views  on  the 
subject  of  coffee  houses  for  the  poor.  It 
will  be  built  on  a  lot  twenty-five  bjr  one 
hundred  feet,  facing  on  Cannon  Street, 
and,  while  its  management  will  be  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Neighborhood  House. 
the  two  will  in  many  ways  work  in  con- 
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junction,  one  with  the  other.  The  club 
will  contain  a  cafe  and  recreation  rooms, 
and  is  intended  for  men  above  a  certain 
age — ^not  for  young  men,  for  those  have 
some  of  the  privileges  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood House,  which  provides  for  the 
smaller  children,  the  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages,  and  the  mothers  of  the  district.  With 
this  club  house  for  the  fathers,  it  is  aimed 
to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  whole  family 
and  make  the  club  more  inviting  than  the 
saloons. 

The    Second    Free    Assembly 
AM«i»lilyHall  Hall  Lecture,   under  the  aus- 
Ltetur*.      pices  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Prevention     of     Tuberculosis, 
will  be  delivered  Monday  evening.  Decem- 
ber 8.  at  the  United  Charities  Building  by 
Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs;  subject:  "Causa- 
tion and  Prevention  of  Consumption." 

* 
Members  of  the  Municipal  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  staff  of 
the  neurological  depart;nent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  spent  Wednes- 
day in  New  York  inspecting  the  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  They  were  met  in  Jersey  City  by 
Commissioner  Homer  Folks  and  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  W.  Hynes.  and  taken  to 
the  Island  in  a  departmental  boat.  Din- 
ner was  eaten  at  the  workhouse.  In  the 
party  were  the  following  members  of  the 
Hoard :  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  president ; 
Dr.  Elwood  R.  Kirby,  Dr.  E.  S.  Middle- 
ton,  William  J.  McLaughlin;  members  of 
the  neurological  staff:  Dr.  F.  Savary 
Pearce,  professor  of  nervous  and  mental 
•diseases.  Medico-Chirurgical  College.  Phil- 
adelphia; Dr.  C.  S.  Potts,  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Mills,  clinical  professor  of  nervous  dis- 
ease<;,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Philip 
H.  Johnson,  architect ;  and  Thomas  F.  Con- 
nell.  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 

Dr.  William  Mabon,  superintendent  of 
the  St.  I-awrence  State  Hospital  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y..  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
HospiUls,  New  York  City,  the  appointment 
to  take  effect  January  i. 

On  November  22,  Ann  M^ers,  the  most 
persii^tent  begging  letter-writer  known  to 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, was  committed  to  the  Workhouse  by 
Magistrate  Crane  of  the  Yorkville  Police 
Court.  It  may  be  instructive  to  note  that 
this  commitment  is  but  the  third  in  a 
career  of  mendicancy  extending  over  more 
than  twenty  years,  such  is  the  compara- 
tive immunity  hitherto  enjoyed  by  this  class 


of  beggars.  Despite  illiteracy  and  squalid  liv- 
ing, Mrs.  Myers  has  been  successful  to  a. 
certain  degree — ^at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
obtaining  drink,  lodging,  and  food  without 
work.  This  success  may  be  attributed  to 
her  methods,  which,  though  crude,  were 
sufficiently  human  to  appeal  to  the  hearts 
or  superstitions  of  her  victims. 

* 
A  New  York  philanthropist,  who  makes 
it  a  condition  that  his  name  and  the  amount 
of  the  gift  shall  not  be  published,  has 
made  to  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  professor 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  New  York  City,  a 
personal  donation  of  a  sum  of  money — 
expressed  in  four  figures — to  be  used  in 
Dr.  Shaffer's  work  among  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  money  is  to  be  used  en- 
tirely at  the  latter's  discretion,  for  surgi- 
cal appliances,  medicines,  operations,  or  in 
any  way  he  thinks  best.  A  part  of  it  has 
already  been  turned  over  to  Dr.  P.  H. 
Fitzhugh.  attending  surgeon,  for  the  work 
of  the  Orthopaedic  Clinic  of  the  College^ 

At  the  recent  annual  banquet  of  the 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
ati  unexpected  feature  was  the  announce- 
ment by  the  president,  Moses  Pels,  that 
the  long  planned  and  much  desired  unity 
of  the  various  Hebrew  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  citv  will  be  .effected  so  soon 
that  the  banquet  would  probably  be  the 
last  one  held  by  the  individual  Society^ 
The  new  organization  will  be  known  as  ther 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  will  haver 
supervision  over  the  monies  raised  and 
dispensed  in  the  city  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  unavoidable  suffering  of  the  Jewish 
poor. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Collis,  for  three 
years  agent  for  the  seventh  district  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,, 
has  resigned  that  position  to  become  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Kimber  at  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal City  Mission,  Bleecker  Street.  Miss 
Collis  enters  upon  this  field  with  excep- 
tional ability  and  equipment  for  the  work. 

The  "Eight  O'clock  Club,"  a  Baltimore 
organization  of  charity  workers,  held  its 
first  meeting  for  the  fall  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn.  It  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  monthly, 
every  alternate  meeting  being  of  a  social 
character. 

One  of  the  last  acts  in  this  country  ot 
Amabssador  Cambon  was  the  layinff  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  French  Hos- 
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pital,  West  Thirty- Fourth  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  ceremony  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Bene- 
volent Society  (founded  in  1809}  which  is 
rebuilding  the  institution.  The  hospital 
will  cost  $260,000 — through  Ambassador 
Cambon  the  Society  obtained  from  the 
French  Government  a  special  allowance — 
and  Hill  be  ready  for  opening,  it  is  hoped, 
by   September  next. 

A  picture  of  the  "Baron  von  Zo-and- 
Zo"  was  published  in  the  special  issue  of 
Charities  in  the  suppression  of  mendi- 
cancy. Its  publication  has  led  to  his  identi-t 
fication  as  the  sharpster  who  played  a 
similar  role  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  who  bore  away  with  him 
not  a  little  money  and  seeming  letters  of 
endorsement. 

♦ 

An  endowment  of  $100,000  has  been 
offered  the  Lowell  General  Hospital  and 
the  Cornoration  Hospital.  Lowell,'  Mass., 
•on  conditions  of  a  consolidation  of  the 
two    institutions.     The    matter    is   pending. 

♦ 
Three  evening  play  centers  will  be  opened 
in  Brooklyn  in  accordance  with  action  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  They  will  be  held 
in  public  schools  at  EUery  Street,  corner 
-of  Broadway,  Stagg  Street  and  Bushwick 
Avenue,  and  Blake  and  Rockaway  Avenues. 

♦ 
As  a  result  of  the  investigation  carried 
on  by  the  Associated  Charities  into  the 
question  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  Boston  the  Police 
Commissioners  have  again  assigned  Officer 
Patterson  to  special  duty  alpng  this  line. 
The  latter  is  considered  something  of  an 
expert,  and  during  a  previous  arrangement 
between  the  Police  Department  and  the 
Associated  Charities  carried  on  effective 
work. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Seward  Park,  New  York  City, 
which  means,  in  addition,  th^  erection  of 
a  large  building  for  a.  gymnasium  and 
baths.  When  this  prooerty  was  acquired 
for  park  purposes  in  1897.  it  was  a  mass 
of  cheap  tenements.  Tljrough  the  failure 
to  remove  the  debris  dumped  there  by  the 
public,  the  site  became  a  nuisance  in  1898. 
The  following  year  a  high  fence  was  put 
up,  and  the  place  was  a  sort  of  refuge  for 
pushcart  peddlers  and  others  of  this  char- 
acter. The  surface  is  now  being,  made 
ready  for  park  purposes,  and  the  erection 
«of  a  pavilion  will  begin  early  in  December. 


The  horizontal  bar  and  the  flying  rings  of 
an  outdoor  gymifasitim,  the  sandpiles  and 
swings  of  a  children's  playground,  and  the 
grass  plots  of  an  orthodox  park  will  divide 
the  open  space.  In  the  winter  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  will  be  inclosed,  so 
that  gymnasium  work  and  games  may  con- 
tinue the  year  round.  In  cold  weather  the 
playground  will  be  flooded  for  skating. 
Park  Commissioner  Willcox  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  this  will  be  the  first  playground 
in  New  York  City  constructed  on  a  sani- 
tary basis. 

* 
The  State  Board  of  Control  of  Min- 
nesota has  engaged  Mrs.  Mary  B.  James 
of  Minneapolis  to  give  expert  oversight  to 
the  cookint;  and  dietary  arrangements  in 
the  »-tate  institutions.  The  Board  has  in 
the  past  required  steward?  to  file  bills  of 
fare  weekly  at  its  office  in  St.  Paul,  and  to 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  this  arrangement 
the  appointment  was  made.  Mrs.  James's 
first  duties  are  at  the  Faribault  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded,  and  her  first 
concern  will  be  the  advisability  of  new 
dishes  and  the  correction  of  errors  in  diet 
or  preparation. 

Two  convalescent  homes  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  hospital  equipment  of 
Chicago.  One  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  James 
L.  Houghteling.  It  is  located  in  North 
Evanston,  will  accommodate  thirty  in- 
mates, and  will  be  known  as  the  Grove 
Home  for  Convalescents  (women).  The 
Faith  Home  for  Convalescent  Women  on 
the  West  Side  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Annie  Hibbert  and  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Chattin.  both  of  whom  have  been  con- 
nected with  city  missionary  work  in  the 
Diocese  of  Chicago.  In  an  editorial,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  contrasts  Chicago's  two 
convalescent  homos  with  New  York's  sev- 
enteen. Bo<;ton's  ten,  and  the  300  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  "Faith  Home  and  Grove 
Home  will  both  have  more  work  than  they 
can  do,"  says  the  Tribune. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mi^*;oiiri  State  Con- 
ference. Judge  Tuthill  of  Chicago  was  ban- 
queted by  the  Bar  .^ssociaMon  of  St.  Louis. 
and  .spoke  on  Juvenile  Court  Law. 
The  Association  appointed  a  committee 
to  work  for  the  hill.  The  matter 
is  meeting  with  support  also  in  Kan<:as 
Citv.  uhore  Superintendent  L.  D.  Drake 
of  the  Reform  School  was  the  princioal 
speaker  la^t  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  to  con<iidcr  the  problem  as  it 
relates  to  that  mtinicipalitv.  The  Club  will 
CD-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Personal 
Service  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  hill. 


THE  NEW  TOMBS  PRISON. 

ADA   ELIOJ, 

PROBATION   OFFICER,   COURT  OF    SPECIAL  SESSIONS,   NEW   YORK  CITY/ 


The  site  of  the  Tombs  Prison  was 
originally  a  small  pond.  The  winter 
of  1 807- 1 808  being  a  severe  one,  and 
the  new  government  being  still  in 
an  unsettled  condition,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  among  la- 
borers. Owing  to  foreign  troubles, 
the  maritime  trade  was  also  sus- 
pended. In  response  to  a  petition 
made  to  the  authorities  in  January, 
1808,  by  the  sailors  and  others  ask- 
ing assistance  for  themselves  and 
families,  appropriations  were  voted 
and  the  work  of  leveling  the  hills 
and  filling  the  pond  was  begun.  It 
was  not  until  thirty  years  later  that 
the  "Old  Tombs,"  containing  courts 
and  prison,  was  built  in  imitation 
of  an  anciient  Egyptian  tomb  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  a  book  of 
Eastern  travels  popular  at  the  time. 

The  new  prison,  which  has  gone 
up  in  place  of  the  old,  has  taken  five 
years  to  construct,  and  will  be  ready 
for  the  transfer  of  prisoners  by  the 
middle  of  December.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  flattened  ellipse  with  a  thick 
handle,  to  it.  The  cells  occupy  the 
elliptical  portion,  which  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  prison. 
Each  prison  contains  four  tiers  of 
cells  facing  the  outer  wall,  from 
which  light  and  air  enter  across  an 
open  space  between.  A  broad  cor- 
ridor, reaching  to  this  outer  wall, 
runs  in  front  of.  the  bottom  row  of 
cells  in  both  prisons,  while  the  three 
upper  tiers  open  on  a  niarrow,  barred 
balcony  overlooking  the  corridor  At 
the  two  ends  of  the  ellipse  on  every 
tier  are  a  couple  of  rooms  provided 


with  shower  baths.  Under  the  new 
rules  prisoners  will  be  compelled  to 
take  hot  baths  twice  a  week.  There 
are,  besides,  special  bathrooms  in 
which  new  prisoners  will  be  given  a 
thorough  scrubbing  before  being 
placed  in  cells.  The  cells,  300  in 
number,  are  of  a  good  sfze;  the 
bunks,  one  to  a  cell,  fold  up  on 
hinges  against  the  walls ;  light  is  ad- 
mitted through  the  doors  and 
also  through  a  barred  opening 
about  a  foot  in  width  extending 
along  the  top  of  the  cell;  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  an  electric  bulb  in 
each  cell,  and  ample  electric  lights 
against  the  outer  wall. 

The  floor  above  the  upper  prison 
is  an  exercise  space,  protected  in 
inclement  weather,  and  airy  through 
the  summer  heat.  There  are  two 
chapels,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catho- 
lic, and  regular  services  will  be  held 
which  all  prisoners  who  so  desire 
will  be  allowed  to  attend.  The 
present  entrance  bears  none  of  the 
resemblance  to  a  tomb  which  char- 
acterized its  predecessor.  There  are 
airy  offices  for  the  warden  and 
clerks,  adequate  space  for  visitors 
waiting  to  see  inmates,  a  physician's 
office,  a  room  where  prisoners  may 
see  their  counsel,  and  others  where 
they  or  the  friends  who  visit  them 
may  be  searched.  Some  of  the 
workhouse  help  will  sleep  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  is  also  the  ex- 
tensive plant  pJid  boiler  room.  It 
is  expected  that  a  detached  house 
for  the  warden  will  be  built  in  the 
prison  yard. 


»  ^fi9S  Eliot  succeeded  Mr?.  Rebecca  S*!omc  Foster  the  *' Tombs  AhKcl"  of  the  **01d 
Tombs." 
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The  women  prisoners  will  re- 
main where  they  are  at  present,  in 
a  part  of  the  building  erected  in 
1884,  where  they  occupy  but  three 
small  tiers.  They  spend  the  day  to- 
gether in  a  broad  corridor,  but  are 
locked  up  separately  at  night.  It  is 
not  yet  decided  where  the  boys  will 
be;  they  are  kept  entirely  apart 
from  the  men. 

The  accommodations,  in  short, 
are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old 
prison.  Whatever  may  be  one's 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  convicts,  all  must  agree  that  rea- 
sonable comforts  should  be  provided 
for  men  and  women  who  have  not 
yet  been  convicted  of  the  offence  for 
which  they  are  under  arrest,  and 
who  may  not  be  criminals.  Even 
though  little  of  a  reformatory  na- 
ture can  be  attempted  with  a  shift- 
ing jail  population,  the  surround- 
ings can  be  made  such  as  will  lower 
self-respect  no  more  than  is  inevit- 
ably incidental  to  imprisonment. 
Cleanliness,  light,  and  air  are  as 
potent  morally  as  physically,  and 
the  want  of  them  as  demoralizing. 


Though  many  offenders,  whose 
long-continued  lack  of  control  has 
resulted  in  debased  proclivities  and 
weakened  wills,  are  only  fit  for  seg- 
regation, a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  prisoners  can  be  consid- 
ered distinctly  abnormal.  Most 
malefactors  have  slipped  gradually 
downward,  environment  having  of- 
fered a  fatal  stimulant  to  some  in- 
herent quality,  possibly  as  much  a 
perverted  virtue  as  a  failing.  The 
occasion  comes,  as  it  came  to  Lito 
Melema — "the  occasion  which  cir- 
cumstance never  fails  to  beget  on 
tacit  falsity."  Whether  a  weakness 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  discomfort  or 
unhappiness  of  the  persons  imme- 
diately about  one,  whether  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  acts  inimical  to  so- 
ciety, though  .outside  the  scop^  of 
the  law,  or  in  acts  of  which  the  law 
takes  cognizance,  ethically  speaking, 
is  a  matter  not  altogether  of  degree. 
Each  advance  in  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  is  a  recognition 
of  their  common  humanity  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  CHILD  SAVING. 

FIFTIETH  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  CHILDRKN*S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  NEW   YORK 


It  is  not  every  day  that  a  half 
century  of  activity  in  one  direction 
is  placed  before  an  annual  meeting, 
yet  that  was  the  case  when  Secre- 
tary C.  Loring  Brace  read  his  re- 
port last  week  for  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York.  The 
name  of  Brace  stands  for  a  definite 
policy  in  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  working  out  of  that 
policy  was  reviewed  at  some  length 
in  contrast  to  what  might  be  called 
the  institutional  methods  of  certain 
ether  organizations.     The  possible 


shortcomings  of  the  latter  methods 
were  clearly  indicated.  Of  the  So- 
ciety's own  accomplishment,  the  re- 
port enlarges  in  detail.  It  first  out- 
lines the  ''beginning  of  an  association 
which,  by  its  work  and  through  its 
example  to  other  organizations,  has 
done  more  for  the  rescue  of  the  help- 
less and  the  ignorant  than  any  other 
charitv  in  New  York. 

"What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
success  ? 

**As  we  study  the  records,  and 
particularly  the  eloquent  and  earnest 
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appeal  for  support  issued  by  Mr. 
Brace  in  March,  1853,  three  things 
are  plain  to  us: 

'*First — The  enormous  number  of 
vagrant  children  at  that  time  on  the 
streets. 

*'Second — ^That  here  is  a  group 
of  earnest  men  who  are  determined 
to  improve  this  state  of  affairs. 

''And  third,  that  at  last  the  plan, 
the  principle,  is  found,  on  which  a 
successful  effort  may  rest.  That  prin- 
ciple is  to  give  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  the  means  of 
self-help  and  to  encourage  them  to 
use  the  means. 

"This  principle  underlies  all  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  our  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  every 
effort  we  have  kept  this  principle  be- 
fore us,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
child  can  be  reached  and.  saved, 
not  by  compulsion,  but  by  co-opera- 
tion, by  calling  out  the  best  there  is 
in  that  child,  and  helping  it  to  use 
the  best. 

**We  find  in  all  kinds  of  humanity 
a  divinely  given  uplifting  power, 
stronger  than  the  downpulling  in- 
fluence of  heredity.  Remtove  the 
child  from  bad  environment  before 
the  agre  when  instincts  are  polluted, 
and  place  him  amid  good  family  sur- 
roundings where  he  will  develop 
naturally  in  the  discipline  of  every- 
day life,  and  he  will  grow  in  moral 
health  and  strength  exactly  as  the 
average  child  does. 

"If,  however,  the  children,  al- 
though living  in  evil  environment, 
may  'not  be  removed  from  their 
parents,  then  we  must  establish  for 
them  schools  where  good  women 
provide  the  teaching  and  the  moth- 
erly influence,  by  means  of  which 
the  children  may  see  for  themselves 
the  direction  in  which  lie  better 
things,  and  uplift  themselves  out  of 


the  swelter  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
about  them. 

"The  Lodging-houses  for  home- 
less boys,  the  Probation  Department 
and  the  Farm  School,  are  designed 
to  give  wayvard  boys  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves  in  better 
ways  of  living.  Our  agents  watch 
over  them  with  friendly  advice, 
with  unending  patience,  overlooking 
small  peccadilloes,  forgiving  back- 
slidings,  always  with  a  hand  ready 
to  lift  up  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
tripped  to  point  out  wherein  was  the 
mistake,  and  with  friendly  touch  to 
encourage  them  to  try  again. 

"As  time  brings  to  us  experience, 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced 
that  it  is  not  the  long  years  of  train- 
ing in  an  institution,  school  or  re- 
formatory which  counts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  but  that  it 
is  the  struggle  to  keep  honest  amid 
the  temptations  of  real  life  which 
strengthens  moral  tone.  The  shel- 
tered life  of  the  institution  cannot 
give  this  training.  It  is  the  natural 
home  life,  and  the  loving  interest  of 
foster-parents  in  co-operation  with 
the  careful  attention  of  our  agents 
that  has  made  our  work  among 
orphans  and  abandoned  children  so 
successful.  They  are  quickly  placed 
in  family  homes,  and  the  social 
forces  around  them  urge  them  on  to 
achieve  what  careers  they  can.  No 
institution,  reformatory,  or  orphan- 
age, has  met  with  anything  like  the 
success  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  yet  the  institutional  plan 
costs  ten  times  as  much  and  more. 

"With  little  or  no  endowment, 
and  at  a  cost  of  but  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars,  we  have  rescued 
and  placed  in  family  homes  22,528 
orphan  or  abandoned  children,  pro- 
vided situations  at  wages  in  the 
country  for  24,864  older  boys  and 
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matters,  and  advocated,  as  future 
reform  and  preventive  measures, 
the  separation  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girli  and  the 
Woman's  Prison;  greater  care  on 
the  part  of  judges  in  sentencing 
boys  and  young  men  to  the  Reform 
School  and  the  Reformatory;  more 
thorough  supervision  of  paroled  in- 
mates; more  efficient  manual  train- 
ing in  the  Reform  School;  the 
enactment  of  a  probation  law  and 
the  establishment  of  district  work- 
houses. Mr.  Shideler  was  followed 
by  Franklin  MacVeagh  of  Chicago, 
w^hose  address  on  "A  Business 
Man's  View  of  Organized  Charity," 
was  comprehensive  and  thoroughly 
practical. 

The  work  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Conference  was  divided  into  four 
groups— state,  cpunty  and  town- 
ship, city,  and  juvenile  charities, 
one  general  session  and  two  round 
tables  being  devoted  to  each.  In  the 
State  Charities  section,  the  work  of 
the  different  state  institutions  was 
discussed.  Dr.  S.  E.  Smith,  super- 
intendent of  the  Eastern  Hospital 
for  Insane,  read  a  paper  on  "Colo- 
nies for  the  Insane."  The  princi- 
pal address  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Spratling,  of  Craig  Colony,  on  "A 
Village  for  Epileptics."  Indiana  at 
present  has  no  special  institution  for 
the  care  of  epileptics,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Dr.  Spratling's  address 
will  arouse  the  people  of  the  state  to 
a  fuller  realization  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  this  class  of 
unfortunates.  Dr.  J.  G.  Rogers 
spoke  on  "Epileptics  and  the  In- 
sane," and  Alexander  Johnson  on 
"Epileptics  and  the  Feeble-minded." 

The  duties  of  different  county 
and  township  officials  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  public 
charities  were  fully  discussed,  and 


many  practical  suggestions  offered. 
John  M,  Bloss,  president  of  the 
Indiana  Township  Trustees  Asso- 
ciation, presided.  His  paper  dealt 
with  the  work  of  the  trustees  as 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
seven  years  the  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  given  by  them  had  been  re- 
duced, under  the  restrictions  of  re- 
cent legislation,  from  $630,000  to 
less  than  $250,000.  In  other  papers 
and  addresses  presented,  the  county 
jails  received  severe  criticism.  Louis 
Cowing,  a  Commissioner  of  Dela- 
ware County,  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  home  for  dependent 
crippled  children.  The  session 
closed  with  an  interesting  talk  by 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gavisk,  who  out- 
lined the  methods  of  "The  St,  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society." 

As  chairman  of  the  section  on 
juvenile  charities,  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Griffiths  of  Indianapolis  reviewed 
the  law  of  1897,  under  which  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  was  given 
supervision  of  all  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  state,  and  spoke  of  the 
gratifying  success  of  the  Board's 
agents  in  placing  children  in  family 
homes.  Mr.  Griffiths  urged  the  dif- 
ferent orphans'  home  associations 
to  exercise  greater  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  family  homes  and  to  super- 
vise more  carefully  the  children  so 
placed.  "Child  Labor  in  Indiana," 
was  the  subject  presented  by  D.  H. 
McAbee,  State  Factory  Inspector, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Conklin, 
who  gave  an  account  of  manual 
training  in  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home.  The  organization 
of  the  Indianapolis  Juvenile  Court 
and  some  of  the  results  achieved 
were  described  by  George  W. 
Stubbs,  who  as  Judge  of  the  Police 
Court  and  without  authority  of  law. 
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his  desire  to  continue  his  father's 
intention. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  a  fund 
of  i,ooo,<xx)  marks  for  the  purpose 
of  building  on  the  ground  which  had 
been  purchased  by  his  father,  cot- 
tages and  gardens  for  one  family 
each,  which  were  to  be  given  to 
aged  or  disabled  workmen,  or  to 
workmen's  widows,  rent  free  for 
life.  Mr.  Krupp  personally  super- 
vised the  building,  and  now  there 
are  125  of  these  little  homes,  which 
contain  on  the  ground  floor  a  sitting 
room  and  kitchen;  on  the  story 
above  one  or  two  bedrooms;  an 
attic  and  a  cellar,  while  a  porch  and 
open  veranda  makes  the  front  at- 
tractive and  diversifies  the  monotony 
of  rows  of  cottages  all  alike.  In  an 
open  square  in  the  center  of  Alten- 
hof  is  a  branch  of  one  of  the  sev- 
enty-five supply  stores,  and  a  public 
kitchen  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  cook  at 
home. 

Mr.  Krupp  established  a  Home- 
Keeping  School  for  the  benefit  of 
the  daughters  of  workmen  and  other 
employees  of  the  company,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  complete  training 
in  the  management  of  a  modest 
household.  Great  insistance  is 
placed  on  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  simple,  substantial  food.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  four  months, 
twelve  new  pupils  being  admitted 
every  two  months.  The  'girls  re- 
main at  the  school  from  seven  in 
the  morning  until  eight  at  night.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  lessons,  but 
the  scholars  pay  three  marks  a 
month  for  their  food.  If  they  are 
very  poor,  the  fee  is  omitted. 

In  connection  with  the  school  is  a 
hall  capable  of  accommodating  a 
large  number,   for  the  school   is  a 


restaurant  as  well,  the  produce  of 
the  kitchen  being  utilized  in  this 
way  while  the  pupils  ambition  is 
stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that 
what  they  do  will  be  freely  criticised. 

Other  rooms  afford  instruction  in 
household  work,  calculation  of  ex- 
penses, practical  hints  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  home,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  mending,  washing,  and  iron- 
ing. It  is  the  plan  to  give  plain, 
practical  training  in  the  management 
of  the  ordinary  everyday  working- 
man's  home,  because  these  are  the 
girls  who  will  be  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  next  generation. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  owner  of 
Essen,  was  held  in  the  cottage  home 
of  the  founder.  This  little  building 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  great 
works,  and  as  the.  visitors  read  the 
inscription  just  within,  they  realize 
what  the  founder  meant,  when  he 
gave-  instructions  that  .this  cottage 
should  be  kept  intact  as  long  as  the 
works  existed. 

This  is  the  small  house  into  which  we 
moved  in  1822,  after  my  father  had,  with- 
out success,  sacrificed  to  the  invention  of 
the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  a  consider- 
able fortune  and  his  whole  stock  of  vital- 
ity and  health;  this  was  the  only  dwellingr 
of  the  family,  where  I  lived  through  a 
number  of  years  of  suffering  and  sorrow; 
whence,  in  1826,  my  father  was  carried  to 
the  grave;  where,  in  the  attic,  I  have 
passed  hundreds  of  sleepless  nights  in 
trembling  anxiety  and  with  little  hope  for 
the  future.  In  this  house,  after  small 
successes,  my  hopes  were  realized  and  I 
have  since  seen  the  fulfilment  of  my  bold- 
est expectations.  I  desire  that  this  house 
shall  be  kept  intact  as  long  as  the  factory 
exists,  in  order  that  my  successors  as  well 
as  myself  may  behold  this  memorial  of 
the  origin  of  the  great  works.  May  this 
house  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted 
and  help  him  to  persevere:  may  it  also 
prevent  him  from  despising  small  things 
and  keep  him  from  vanity;  mav  it  encour- 
age others  who  are  in  distress,  may  it  in- 
crease their  respect  for  humble  homes, 
and  their  sympathy  for  the  p^reat  sorrows 
which    often    dwell    therein. 


CONFERENCES    OF    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


THE  MISSOURI  STATE  CONFERENCE. 

J.   M.   HANSON,   KANSAS  CITV.   SECRETARY. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  held  at  Sedalia, 
November  17  and  18,  was  well  at- 
tended and  full  of  interest.  In  view 
of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
this  winter,  laws  were  discussed 
-u'hich  are  needed  to  make  the  work 
more  effective.  While  the  Confer- 
ence takes  no  active  part,  as  such, 
in  influencing  legislation,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  embodying  its 
conclusions  and  individual  members 
will  attend  the  legislature. 

President  R.  H.  Jesse  of  the 
State  University,  in  his  address  as 
president  of  the  Conference,  urged 
the  need  of  a  compulsory  education 
law  and  of  a  reformatory  for  adult 
first  offenders.  He  also  advocated 
the  appointment  of  a  secretary  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction  who  could  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  work  of  visiting  in- 
stitutions and  lecturing  in  towns 
visited — b,  man  who  would  speak 
for  the  Board  and  aim  to  educate 
the  people  in  the  scientific  principles 
of  charitable  and  correctional  effort. 

Ten-minute  reports  were  heard 
from  state  and  private  charities,  and 
Prof.  C.  A.  Ellwood  reported  on  the 
condition  of  the  forty  almshouses 
of  the  state.  Many  were  reported 
in  very  bad  condition  and  empha- 
sized the  need  of  an  aggressive  sec- 
retary to  the  State  Board.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Runge  of  the  St.  Louis  Insane  Asy- 
lum spoke  on  "The  Care  of  the  In- 
sane."    He  reaffirmed  the  impor- 
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tance  of  supplying  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual needs  of  the  patient,  and 
characterized  the  common  treatment 
accorded  them  in  many  institutions 
as  "mental  assassination." 

A  paper  of  interest  was  that  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  Pettijohn,  member  of  the 
Legislature,  setting  forth  the  need 
of  a  reformatory  for  first  offenders. 
He  depicted  the  conditions  in  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Jefferson 
City,  where  more  than  2,000  pris- 
oners of  all  grades  are  herded  to- 
gether and  employed  at  contract 
labor.  Practically  the  only  direct 
reformatory  influences  are  left  to 
the  chaplain,  who  also  directs  the 
school,  where  teaching  is  done  by 
convicts.  The  situation  seems  to 
demand  action  at  once.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  probation  sys- 
tem for  juvenile  offenders.  Judge 
Robert  S.  Tuthill  of  the  Chicago 
Juvenile  Court  addressed  the  Con- 
ference. Reports  were  had  from 
the  probation  officers  of  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

"Boys  and  Girls'  Clubs  in  the 
Work  of  Prevention,"  a  paper  by 
the  Rev.  H.  P.  Douglass,  was  sug- 
gestive. He  concluded:  "Boys* 
clubs  organized  by  adults  amply 
prove  that  anyone  of  fair  sense  and 
sympathy  who  will  furnish  a  place 
where  boy  nature  may  expand  and 
occasionally  explode,  a  place  of  re- 
sort where  social  instincts  may  be 
freely  exploited,  can  keep  the  gang 
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largely  out  of  mischief,  give  it  a 
good  time,  and  take  away  its  social 
menace." 

"Charity  Organization  for  Small 
Cities"  was  discussed  by  Prof.  C.  A. 
Elwood  of  the  State  University 
and  Superintendent  W.  H.  McClain  • 
of  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Asso- 
ciation. The  paper  was  designed  to 
influence  Sedalia  and  resulted  in  a 
meeting  being  called  to  consider  form- 
ing a  charity  organization  society. 
Such  an  organization  resulted  from 
the  meeting  at  Columbia  last  year, 
the  Conference  thus  leaving  tangi- 
ble results  in  the  towns  where  the 
meetings  are  held. 

•  The  evening  session  was  devoted 
to  a  paper  on  "State  Boards,"  by 
Joseph  P.  Bycrs,  and  a  report  of 
the  work  of  the  Kansas  Society  for 
the  Friendless,  by  Superintendent 
E.  A.  Fredenhagen.  This  Society  is 
finding  employment  and  placing 
men  applying  from  the  prisons  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri  and  it  has  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  Prison 
Boards. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

First — That  a  Reformatory  for 
adult  first  offenders  should  be  es- 
tablished' in  Missouri. 

Second — That  a  system  of  juve- 
nile courts,  with  probation,  should 
be  established  in  the  larger  cities. 

Third — ^That  no  further  commit- 
ments of  children  and  insane  per- 
sons be  made  to  jails  and  alms- 
houses. 

Fourth— Th3,t  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  and  the  Reform 
School  for  Boys  should  be  supported 
by  direct  appropriation  of  state 
funds  instead  of  being  maintained 
by  the  counties  which  commit  girls 
or  boys  to  the  above  institutions. 

The  following  officers  and  execu- 
tive committee  were  elected  for  the 
succeeding  year:  President,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Runge,  St.  Louis;  vice-presi- 
dent. Prof.  C.  A.  Elwood,  Colum- 
bia; secretary,  J.  M.  Hanson,  Kan- 
sas City;  treasurer,  Superintend- 
ent L.  D.  Drake,  Boonvelle;  Dr.^ 
A.  C.  Pettijohn,  Mrs.  Julia' 
Hurt,  the  Rev.  George  J.  Warren. 
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ANNA  S.   SWANSON,   MINNEAPOLIS,  SECRETARY. 


The  Eleventh  Minnesota  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection convened  in  Rochester  on 
the  evening  of  November  19.  The 
Hon.  W.  H.  Witherstine,  mayor  of 
the  city,  gave  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  city,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  B. 
Doran  in  behalf  of  the  churches. 
The  response  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  S.  W.  Leavett,  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control.  A  let- 
ter was  read  from  the  Governor  of 
the  state  endorsing  the  work  the 
Conference  stands  for. 


The  annual  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, Col.  C.  E.  Faulkner,  was  dn 
the  subject,  "Public  Co-operation  in 
the  Work  of*  Relief  and  Preven- 
tion." His  statements  were  clear- 
cut  and  emphatic.  He  maintained 
that  if  personal  duty  to  the  unfor- 
tunates were  fulfilled  there  would 
be  small  need  of  any  state  institu- 
tion. Those  who  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  in  a  charitable  way 
must  attend  to  that  work  in  the 
same  way  that  business  is  attended 
to.    The  family  is  the  unit  of  social 
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stitution  in  terms  which  we  do  well 
to  remember: 

"  The  objects  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  are  to  aflford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  engaged  in  chari- 
table and  reform  work  to  confer  re- 
specting their  methods,  principles 
of  administration,  and  results  ac- 
complished ;  to  diffuse  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  charitable  and 
correctional  work,  and  encourage 
co-operation  in  humanitarian  efforts, 
with  the  aim  of  further  improving 
the  system  of  charity  and  correction 
in  the  state  of  New  York.' 

"The  opportunity  to  confer  has 
been  availed  by  a  large  number 
of  delegates  at  the  three  Con- 
ferences which  have  been  held. 
About  one  hundred  more  dele- 
gates have  registered  this  year 
than  at  our  first  meeting  here 
two  years  ago.  They  have  come 
from  every  part  of  the  state,  and 
represent  all  classes  of  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  within  its 
borders.  We  have  heard  from  the 
clergy,  the  physicians,  the  sociolo- 
gists, and  the  laity,  both  men  and 
women:  Among  them  were  mana- 
gers, officers,  or  workers  of  state, 
county,  municipal  and  private  chari- 
ties. It  seems  reasonable  for  me  to 
say  that  the  twenty  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  papers  which  have  been 
presented  for  our  consideration  are 
of  a  higher  average  standard  of  ex- 
cellence than  have  been  presented  at 
any  conference,  national  or  state, 
which  I  have  ever  attended.  Bound 
together  in  one  volume,  they  will 
find  their  places  in  our  public  and 
private  libraries,  and  thus  diffuse  re- 
liable information  respecting  chari- 
table and  correctional  work,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our 
Conference.     Some  of  these  papers 


should  take  rank  among  the  classics 
of  the  records  of  philanthropic 
achievement.  The  only  criticism 
which  has  come  to  me  since  this 
Conference  began  was  that  there 
had  not  been  a  sufficient  discussion 
of  these  papers.  .  To  my  mind  this, 
if  true,  is  because  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  among  the  audi- 
tors as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  laid  down,  for  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  no  lack  of  de- 
bating ability  on  this  floor,  and  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  to  waste  any 
of  its  time. 

"The  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place  has  wisely  chosen  Buffalo  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Fourth  Confer- 
ence. This  was  a  natural  selection, 
as  Buffalo  is  our  second  city  and  an 
influential  center  of  charitable  ef- 
fort. I  hope  and  believe  that  the  at- 
tendance there  next  year  will  be  large 
and  representative.  We  have  unani- 
mously elected  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 
president  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
coming  Conference.  This  gentle- 
man has  long  been  a  friend  and  fel- 
low-worker of  mine,  and  his  selec- 
tion is  a  well-merited  recognition  of 
his  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of 
charity  .work  in  this  state.  Con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  election, 
let  me  assure  him  of  our  hearty  sup- 
port and  express  the  hope  that  un- 
der his  leadership  the  Fourth  Con- 
ference may  be  more  useful  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it." 

Following  commendatory  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  the  press,  etc.,  this  reso- 
lution was  passed: 

Whereas,  the  Third  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
recognizes   the   increasing   need   of 
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the  school  is  limited,  at  its  best, 
on  account  of  the  more  powerful  in- 
fluences of  home.  Yet  more  can  be 
done,  he  urged,  if  the  academic 
school  is  enlarged  to  an  institutional 
school,  the  age  limit  removed,  and 
the  curriculum  changed  so  that  in- 
dustrial work  and  manual  train- 
ing may  be  given  more  promi- 
nence. 

Dr.  Marion  D.  Shutter  of  Minne- 
apolis spoke  searchingly  on  "The 
Prevention  of  Crime  by  Religious 
Teaching." 

One  of  the  principal  addresses  of 
the  Conference  was  that  given  by 
Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  of  Indiana. 
His   address   wedged   in   well   with 


those  preceding,  showing,  as  it  did, 
how  a  liberal  education  in  the  public 
schools,  industrial  training  included, 
and  religious  teaching  in  the  home 
and  church,  are  powerful  preventa- 
tives of  crime. 

The  last  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  devoted  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  prevention  of  pauperism, 
with  sub-topics  on  social  methods 
and  home  improvement. 

Dr.  Tomlinson  of  St.  Peter  was 
elected  president;  Mr.  Gutridge  of 
St.  Paul,  secretary. 

From  the  new  movements  set 
afoot  and  the  broadening  out  of  the 
work,  the  present  Conference  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful 
vet  held. 
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The  sessions  of  the  Eleventh 
Indiana  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  which  met  in 
Indianapolis  November  17  and  19, 
were  the  most  largely  attended  of 
any  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Over  five  hundred  persons 
registered,  more  than  half  of  them 
l)eing  from  outside  the  city.  A 
thing  which  proved  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  churches  and  literary  clubs 
in  sending  delegates.  Visitors 
from  other  states  included  Dr.  W.  P. 
Spratlin'g,  superintendent  of  Craig 
ColtHiy  for  Epileptics.  Sonyea, 
N.  Y. :  Franklin  IVIacVeagh  and 
Ernest  P.  Picknell.  of  Chicago; 
Joseph  P.  Byers  and  Prof.  H.  H. 
Shirer  of  Ohio,  and  George  L.  Sehon 
of  Kentucky. 

At  the  Oldening  session,  welcom- 


ing addresses  were  made  by  Gov- 
ernor W.  T.  Durbin  and  Mayor 
C.  A.  Bookwalter.  *'In  proof/* 
said  Governor  Durbin,  "that  the 
state  is  in  full  accord  with  every 
movement  undertaken  in  behalf  of 
the  betterment  of  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  benevolent,  penal,  and 
correctional  institutions  -of  Indiana, 
I  feel  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
at  no  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  our  commonwealth  has  there 
been  so  little  cause  for  criticism. 
The  spirit  of  non-partisan  manage- 
ment is  being  observed  in  good 
faith,  as  the  public  has  ample  op- 
portunity of  knowing,  and  merit 
alone  decides  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  applicant  for  a  place  on  the 
pay  roll.'* 

President  George  A.  H.  Shideler 
presented  a  resume  of  the  State's 
])rogress   in   penal   and  correctional 
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**A  New  Jersey  Reformatory 
for  Women'*  was  the  subject 
of  the  First  Monthly  Confer- 
ence of  the  Charities  of  the 
Oranges  for  the  winter  of  1902- 
1903,  which  was  held  at  Orange, 
November  12.  A  description  of  the 
actual  work  accomplished  at^  the 
Sherborn  (Mass.)  Reformatory  for 
Women  was  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton, 
who  said  that  the  question  is  how 
to  frame  the  most  practicable  sys- 
tem of  punishment  by  which  to  re- 
strain the  criminal,  protect  the' pub- 
lic, and  reform  the  individual. 
**Every  woman  who  comes  to  Sher- 
born,'' said  Mrs.  Morton,  "is  placed 
on  probation.  Each  prisoner  has  a 
separate  room,  twelve  feet  square, 
and  heated  bv  steam  in  winter. 
Here  she  remains  one  week  or  more, 
as  the  superintendent  may  deem 
necessary  to  hold  the  woman  for 
special  observation.  She  must  keep 
clean  and  tidy  her  own  room,  and 
is  given  a  certain  amount  of  daily 
exercise,  sweeping  and  dusting  the 
outside  corridors.  All  are  provided 
with  work  in  their  rooms.  The 
health  of  each  prisoner  is  carefully 
watched,  and  if  extra  care  is  neces- 
sary the  patient  is  removed  to  the 
hospital.  During  this  probation 
time  the  prisoner  is  under  special 
observation,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral." 

The  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  spoke 
on  the  need  of  a  state  reformatory. 
He  said  in  part : 

'The  first  duty  that,  society  has  is 
to  assume  a  scientific  attitude 
toward  crime,  is  to  turn  straight 
around  and  look  to  the  future.    It  is 
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not  to  say, — How  shall  I  punish  a 
man?  but, — How  shall  I  for  the  fu- 
ture prevent  such  acts  from  being 
committed  ?  How  shall  I  protect  so- 
ciety hereafter  from  such  acts  as  this? 
How  shall  we  extirpate  crime  from 
among  men?  How  shall  we  say  to 
it,  the  criminal  shall  be  no  longer 
among  us,  but  that  the  whole  society 
around  us  shall  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights  of  men?  This 
is  the  new  idea,  the  idea  out  of 
which  the  demand  for  a  reforma- 
tory comes.  The  idea  of  prevention 
of  crime  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
humanity.  Everywhere  we  find  in- 
stitutions and  charities  organized, 
which  are  at  work  first  to  save  the 
children,  to  protect  them  from  being 
led  into  habits  of  crime  or  vice,  to 
take  hold  of  the  young  people  every- 
where and  protect  them;  then,  by  a 
system  of  general  education  through- 
out the  country,  to  prepare  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  for  future  life,  to  give 
them  intellectual  and  moral  strength 
and  preparation  for  citizenship.  We 
find  efforts  made  to  protect  society 
from  crime. 

''Among  these  agencies  is  that  of 
the  appointment  of  the  probation 
officer.  This  has  been  done  with 
great  advantage,  especially  in  the 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  But 
while  we  admit  all  this,  while  we 
cherish  the  idea  of  extending  the 
probation  system;  while  we  believe 
that  it  may  yet  grow  to  be  a  far 
more  comi^etent  agency  than  has 
been  imagined  by  magistrates  and 
justices;  while  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  society  itself  shall  be 
a  probation  agency,  and  when  every 
erring  brother  or  sister  will  be 
looked  upon  with  kindness  and 
sympathy ;  while  we  look  forward  to 
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the  development  of  that  among  us, 
there  are  still  those  whom  it  is  be- 
lieved cannot,  as  yet,  be  trusted  with 
freedom,  whose  criminal  passions 
have  gained  the  mastery  of  them 
from  time  to  time.  How  shall  they 
be  treated? 

**Give  them  first  of  all  a  motive 
which  shall  be  with  them  and  aid 
in  their  reformation.     If  you  take  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
whose   moral    nature    has    been    so 
weak  that  he  has  struggled  against 
society,    he   needs  bracing  up,   and 
above   everything  else  give  him   a 
motive  for  reform.     It  must  be  a 
very  strong  one.     If  you  put  a  man 
in  the  reformatory  and  let  the  mo- 
.tive  be  this — that  he  shall  stay  there 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  has  self- 
control,  that  his  temper  is  within  his 
power,   that   his   habits  of  life   are 
subject  to  his  will,  that  his  will  is 
bent  to  uprightness,  to  industry,  and 
to  self-respect,  that  motive  will  be 
with   him  day  and   night,   week  in 
and  week  out,  month  after -month, 
until  at  the  year's  end,  if  he  is  young 
and  plastic,  you  will  find  that  he  is 
a  regenerate  being,  and  a  year  after 
that  he  will  have  given  you  the  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  he  is  able  to  be 
trusted    among    his    fellow    beings. 
There     are     multitudes     of     them 
around  me  in  New  York,  not  known 
to  others  but  to  us,  in  positions  of 
trust  and  honor. 

•*The  first  essential  of  a  reforma- 
torv  of  this  character  is  that  its  mo- 
tive  shall  be  given  to  the  inmates. 
Xo  motive  is  so  helpful  for  a  man 
as  the  knowledge  that  upon  his  own 
conduct  depends  his  own  future; 
that  he  holds  the  key  to  his  own 
prison  in  his  own  pocket.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied,  as  I  have  told 
you,   in  many   places,   in   many   in- 


stances, throughout  many  states  of 
the  Union  and  elsewhere,  with  re- 
sults which  are  uniform  and  mag- 
nificent. But  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  confined  to  men, 
women  not  having  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  w^omen  who  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  violate 
the  law  and  to  make  themselves 
amenable  for  its  discipline  have  been 
allowed  to  become,  by  passion,  by 
dishonesty,  quite  as  often  the  vic- 
tims as  thev  do  the  malicious  cause 
of  their  own  crime,  and  yet  society 
has  been  bard  to  them,  and  all  the 
applications  have  been  made  with 
men  in  the  reformatory  system. 
And  now  we  learn  to-night  that 
even  in  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer 
state,  they  have  confined  the  great- 
est engine  of  reform — the  indeter- 
minate sentence — in  its  application 
to  male  prisoners  and  not  applied  it 
to  women." 

In  support  of  a  reformatory  for 
women  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis 
urged  that  women  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
present  prisons  and  jails,  and  also 
more  amenable  to  the  uplifting  ones 
of  the  reformatory. 

William  H.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Charitable 
Aid  Association,  told  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  jails  of  the  state  which 
he  had  visited. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  asking  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point a  commission,  at  least  two 
members  of  which  shall  be  women, 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
a  state  reformatory  for  women. 

The  subject  of  the  second  Con- 
ference, Decergber  0.  is  **Sanitary 
Conditions  in  the  Oranges  and  Co- 
operation with  the  Civic  Sanitation 
Association.'' 
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tem of  punishment  by  which  to  re- 
strain the  criminal,  protect  the'  pub- 
lic, and  reform  the  individual. 
**Every  woman  who  comes  to  Sher- 
born," said  Mrs.  Morton,  ''is  placed 
on  probation.  Each  prisoner  has  a 
separate  room,  twelve  feet  square, 
and  heated  bv  steam  in  winter. 
Here  she  remains  one  week  or  more, 
as  the  superintendent  may  deem 
necessary  to  hold  the  woman  for 
special  observation.  She  must  keep 
clean  and  tidy  her  own  room,  and 
is  given  a  certain  amount  of  daily 
exercise,  sweeping  and  dusting  the 
outside  corridors.  All  are  provided 
with  work  in  their*  rooms.  The 
health  of  each  prisoner  is  carefully 
watched,  and  if  extra  care  is  neces- 
sary the  patient  is  removed  to  the 
hospital.  During  this  probation 
time  the  prisoner  is  under  special 
observation,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral." 

The  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  spoke 
on  the  need  of  a  state  reformatory. 
He  said  in  part : 
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not  to  say, — How  shall  I  punish  a 
man?  but, — How  shall  I  for  the  fu- 
ture prevent  such  acts  from  being 
committed  ?  How  shall  I  protect  so- 
ciety hereafter  from  such  acts  as  this? 
How  shall  we  extirpate  crime  from 
among  men?  How  shall  we  say  to 
it,  the  criminal  shall  be  no  longer 
among  us,  but  that  the  whole  society 
around  us  shall  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights  of  men?  This 
is  the  new  idea,  the  idea  out  of 
which  the  demand  for  a  reforma-  ' 
tory  comes.  The  idea  of  prevention 
of  crime  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
humanity.  Everywhere  we  find  in- 
stitutions and  charities  organized, 
which  are  at  work  first  to  save  the 
children,  to  protect  them  from  being 
led  into  habits  of  crime  or  vice,  to 
take  hold  of  the  young  people  every- 
where and  protect  them;  then,  by  a 
system  of  general  education  through- 
out the  country,  to  prepare  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  for  future  life,  to  give 
them  intellectual  and  moral  strength 
and  preparation  for  citizenship.  We 
find  efforts  made  to  protect  society 
from  crime. 

''Among  these  agencies  is  that  of 
the  appointment  of  the  probation 
officer.  This  has  been  done  with 
great  advantage,  especially  in  the 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  But 
while  we  admit  all  this,  while  we 
cherish  the  idea  of  extending  the 
probation  system;  while  w^e  believe 
that  it  may  yet  grow  to  be  a  far 
more  comi^etent  agency  than  has 
been  imagined  by  magistrates  and 
justices;  while  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  society  itself  shall  be 
a  probation  agency,  and  when  every 
erring  brother  or  sister  will  be 
looked  upon  with  kindness  and 
sympathy ;  while  we  look  forward  to 
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the  development  of  that  among  us, 
there  are  still  those  whom  it  is  be- 
lieved cannot,  as  yet,  be  trusted  with 
freedom,  whosq  criminal  passions 
have  gained  the  mastery  of  them 
from  time  to  time.  How  shall  they 
be  treated? 

**Give  them  first  of  all  a  motive 
which  shall  be  with  them  and  aid 
in  their  reformation.     If  you  take  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
whose   moral    nature    has    been    so 
weak  that  he  has  struggled  against 
society,    he   needs  bracing  up,   and 
above   everything  else   give  him   a 
motive  for  reform.     It  must  be  a 
very  strong  one.     If  you  put  a  man 
in  the  reformatorv  and  let  the  mo- 
.tive  be  this — that  he  shall  stay  there 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  has  self- 
control,  that  his  temper  is  within  his 
power,   that   his   habits  of  life   are 
subject  to  his  will,  that  his  wnll  is 
bent  to  uprightness,  to  industry,  and 
to  self-respect,  that  motive  will  be 
with   him  day  and   night,   week  in 
and  week  out,  month  after -month, 
until  at  the  year's  end,  if  he  is  young 
and  plastic,  you  will  find  that  he  is 
a  regenerate  l>eing,  and  a  year  after 
that  he  will  have  given  you  the  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  he  is  able  to  be 
trusted    among    his    fellow    beings. 
There     are     multitudes     of     them 
around  me  in  New  York,  not  known 
to  others  but  to  us,  in  positions  of 
trust  and  honor. 

**Th€  first  essential  of  a  reforma- 
torv of  this  character  is  that  its  mo- 
tive  shall  be  given  to  the  inmates. 
Xo  motive  is  so  helpful  for  a  man 
as  the  knowledge  that  upon  his  own 
amduct  depends  his  own  future; 
that  he  holds  the  key  to  his  own 
prison  in  his  own  pocket.  This  prin- 
ciple has  l)een  applied,  as  I  have  told 
you,   in  many   places,   in   many  in- 


stances, throughout  many  states  of 
the  Union  and  elsew^here,  with  re- 
sults which  are  uniform  and  mag- 
nificent. But  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  confined  to  men, 
women  not  having  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  women  who  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  violate 
the  law  and  to  make  themselves 
amenable  for  its  discipline  have  been 
allowed  to  become,  by  passion,  by 
dishonesty,  quite  as  often  the  vic- 
tims as  tiiey  do  the  malicious  cause 
of  their  own  crime,  and  yet  society 
has  been  hard  to  them,  and  all  the 
applications  have  been  made  with 
men  in  the  reformatorv  svstem. 
And  now  we  learn  to-night  that 
even  in  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer 
state,  they  have  confined  the  great- 
est engine  of  reform — the  indeter- 
minate sentence — in  its  application 
to  male  prisoners  and  not  applied  it 
to  women.'' 

In  support  of  a  reformatory  for 
women  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis 
urged  that  women  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
present  prisons  and  jails,  and  also 
more  amenable  to  the  uplifting  ones 
of  the  reformatory. 

William  H.  Allen,  secretarv  of 
the  Xew  Jersey  State  Charitable 
Aid  Association,  told  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  jails  of  the  state  which 
he  had  visited. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously 
ad(^pte(l  asking  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point a  commission,  at  least  two 
members  of  which  shall  be  women, 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
a  state  reformatorv  for  women. 

m 

The  subject  of  the  second  Con- 
ference, DeceiTjber  9,  is  "Sanitary 
Conditions  in  the  Oranges  and  Co- 
o])eration  with  the  Civic  Sanitation 
Association.'' 


CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AT  WILMINGTON. 


A  conference  of  charities  was  held 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  November  17 
and  18,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  that  city. 
It  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis  of  New  York. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  was  "Child-sav- 
ing," the  three  papers  presented  be- 
ing "The  Curfew  Law,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Nichols;  "The  Cigarette 
Habit,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  S.  Mur- 
ray, and  "Helpful  and  Preventive 
Influences  in  Social  Settlements," 
by  Miss  Sarah  W.  Pyle,  head-work- 
er of  the  City  People's  Settlement. 

Resolutions'  were  adopted — one 
for  presentation  to  the  members  of 
both  branches  '  of  the  Legislature 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  curfew 
law,  and  the  other  appealing 
to  parents  for  co-operation  in  the 
prevention  of  cigarette  smoking 
among  boys. 

At  the  closing  session  J.  Newlin 
Gathrop  told  of  practical  results  of 
the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse, 
and  Warden  A.  S.  Meserve  read  a 
paper  on  the  "Discharged  Prisoner." 
In  a  state  where  the  pillory  and  the 
whipping-post  still  govern,  Warden 
Meserve's  plea  for  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  and  parole  and  for  the 
organization  of  an  active  prisoners' 
aid  society  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast.    Said  he: 

"The  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  must  be  not  merely 
to  the  philanthropist,  but  to  the  busi- 
ness man.  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  wise  treatment  of  the  ex- 
prisoner  is  not  a  matter  of  charity 
merely,  but  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment.  Giving  alms  to  a 
prisoner  is  not  a  charitable  act.  He 
is  not  entitled  to  any  particular  favor 
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because  of  his  imprisonment;  there 
should  be  no  sentimentality  about  it, 
but  he  should  have  an  ample  and 
proper  opportunity  to  help  himself, 
for  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  with  others  to  assume  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
good  citizenship;  thereby  sdciety  is 
protected. 

"The  idea  of  so  much  imprison- 
ment for  so  much  crime  must  sooner 
or  later  give  way  to  the  idea  of  so 
much  intelligent  treatment  for  each 
individual,    both    in    and    out    of 
prison;  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence,   followed    by    release     upon 
parole  under  such  conditions  that  he 
may  be  returned  at  any  time  when 
he  becomes  in  any  degree  a  danger 
to  society,  more  nearly  solves   the 
problem  than  anything  that  has  so 
far  been  suggested,  and*  forces  the 
prisoner,  whether  he  will  or  will  not, 
to  at  least  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   The  prison  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  society  that  it  shall  help 
these  men,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  become  good  citizens.     For  so- 
ciety is  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  environment  that  was  the  cause 
of  their  being  led  into  wrong-doing, 
for  it  allows  the  saloon,  the  brothel, 
and  the  gambling  den." 

In  an  address  on  "How  the  Coun- 
ty Workhouse  Can  Be  Useful  to  the 
State,"  the  chief  justice,  C.  B. 
Lore,  spoke  against  the  proposition 
of  making  the  workhouse  a  state  in- 
stitution in  the  sense  of  having  the 
state  control  it,  and  thus  getting  it 
into  politics.  Justice  Lore  made  a 
plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  pillory. 
His  heart,  he  said,  was  in  favor  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  whipping- 
post, but  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  advocate  it. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  STATES  IN 

THE  SCALE  OF  THE  STATES. 


FLORENCE  KELLEY, 

SECRETARY   NATIONAL  CONSUMERS*   LEAGUE. 


Once  in  ten  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  publishes  in 
the  Census  a  table  of  the  states 
graded  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  children  in  each  state  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years  to  read  and  write.  The  news- 
papers have  recently  reproduced  the 
latest  of  these  tables,  giving  a  com- 
parison of  the  ^ates  in  the  years 
1890  and  1900.  It  is  here  printed 
from  advance  sheets  furnished  by 
the  Census  Office: 


The  vitally  significant  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  table  is  the  fall  of  the 
six  great  industrial  states  in  the 
scale  when  measured  by  the  percent- 
age of  literacy  of  their  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years. 

When  measured  by  the  value  of 
their  manufactures,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
chusetts,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  scale  of  the 
states  in  the  order  in  which' they  are 
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CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AT  WILMINGTON. 


A  conference  of  charities  was  held 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  November  17 
and  18,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  that  city. 
It  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis  of  New  York. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  was  "Child-sav- 
ing," the  three  papers  presented  be- 
ing "The  Curfew  Law,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Nichols;  "The  Cigarette 
Habit,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  S.  Mur- 
ray, and  "Helpful  and  Preventive 
Influences  in  Social  Settlements," 
by  Miss  Sarah  W.  Pyle,  head-work- 
er of  the  City  People's  Settlement. 

Resolutions'  were  adopted — one 
for  presentation  to  the  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  curfew 
law,  and  the  other  appealing 
to  parents  for  co-operation  in  the 
prevention  of  cigarette  smoking 
among  boys. 

At  the  closing  session  J.  Newlin 
Gathrop  told  of  practical  results  of 
the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse, 
and  Warden  A.  S.  Meserve  read  a 
paper  on  the  "Discharged  Prisoner." 
In  a  state  where  the  pillory  and  the 
whipping-post  still  govern.  Warden 
Meserve's  plea  for  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  and  parole  and  for  the 
organization  of  an  active  prisoners' 
aid  society  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast.    Said  he: 

"The  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  must  be  not  merely 
to  the  philanthropist,  but  to  the  busi- 
ness man.  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  wise  treatment  of  the  ex- 
prisoner  is  not  a  matter  of  charity 
merely,  but  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment.  Giving  alms  to  a 
prisoner  is  not  a  charitable  act.  He 
is  not  entitled  to  any  particular  favor 
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because  of  his  imprisonment;  there 
should  be  no  sentimentality  about  it, 
but  he  should  have  an  ample  and 
proper  6pportunity  to  help  himself, 
for  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  with  others  to  assume  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
good  citizenship;  thereby  scfciety  is 
protected. 

"The  idea  of  so  much  imprison- 
ment for  so  much  crime  must  sooner 
or  later  give  way  to  the  idea  of  so 
much  intelligent  treatment  for  each 
individual,    both    in    and    out    of 
prison;  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence,   followed    by    release     upon 
parole  under  such  conditions  that  he 
may  be  returned  at  any  time  when 
he  becomes  in  any  degree  a  danger 
to  society,  more  nearly  solves   the 
problem  than  anything  that  has  so 
far  been  suggested,  and  forces  the 
prisoner,  whether  he  will  or  will  not, 
to  at  least  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion..   The  prison  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  society  that  it  shall  help 
these  men,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  become  good  citizens.     For  so- 
ciety is  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  environment  that  was  the  cause 
of  their  being  led  into  wrong-doing, 
for  it  allows  the  saloon,  the  brothel, 
and  the  gambling  den." 

In  an  address  on  "How  the  Coun- 
ty Workhouse  Can  Be  Useful  to  the 
State,"  the  chief  justice,  C.  B. 
Lore,  spoke  against  the  proposition 
of  making  the  workhouse  a  state  in- 
stitution in  the  sense  of  having  the 
state  control  it,  and  thus  getting  it 
into  politics.  Justice  Lore  made  a 
plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  pillory. 
His  heart,  he  said,  was  in  favor  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  whipping- 
post, but  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  advocate  it. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  STATES  IN 

THE  SCALE  OF  THE  STATES. 


FLORENCE  KELLEY, 

SECRETARY   NATIONAL  CONSUMERS*   LEAGUE. 


Once  in  ten  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  publishes  in 
the  Census  a  table  of  the  states 
graded  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  children  in  each  state  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years  to  read  and  write.  The  news- 
papers have  recently  reproduced  the 
latest  of  these  tables,  giving  a  com- 
parison of  the  <&tates  in  the  years 
1890  and  1900.  It  is  here  printed 
from  advance  sheets  furnished  by 
the  Census  Office: 


The  vitally  significant  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  table  is  the  fall  of  the 
six  great  industrial  states  in  the 
scale  when  measured  by  the  percent- 
age of  literacy  of  their  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years. 

When  measured  by  the  value  of 
their  manufactures,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
chusetts,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  scale  of  the 
states  in  the  order  in  which' they  are 
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South  Dakota 99.00 

Onifomia 98.99 
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New  Jersey 98.81 

Idaho. 98.77 

Colorado 90.48 

New  Hampshire. 98.31 

District  of  Columbia 98.35 

Rhode  Island 98.1a 

Montana 98.07 
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Oklahoma 97.  a6 
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Texas 00.74 

Florida. i w.a4 

Tennessee 85.08 

Virginia 84.^ 

Arkansas 83.80 

New  Mexi^ 80.07 

North  Carolina 78.95 

Arisona 77>  79 

MississtppL 77.69 

Georgia. 77" 

Indmn  Territory 75.61 

Alabama 71.11 

South  Carolina 70.44 

Louisiana. 67.1a 
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1890. 

Iowa 99>a3. 

Aiassacuusctts . ....•....■.••.....•....  ...... .99* '7* 

Ohio 98.9a. 

Connecticut 90  79. 

PI  CO  s  M  BKJl  .>••«•>••*••  .*••     •*•  ••••••«•••••••*•  Qo«  75* 

Wisconsin  98.35. 

Oregon 98.ao. 

Michigan. 98. 1 7. 

Indiana 98.C0, 

California 97>93* 

New  Jersey 97.86. 

Pennsylvania 97'8a. 

Washington. 97>75. 

Maine 97.  J7. 

V ennonc  ......................     ............. 97* 57* 

soutD  uaKota ....     ......................... .97*55* 

^oioraoo. ....         .......«...••    ...... ........  97*^  i* 

New  Hampshire. ..•.•.•...... .96.63. 

Montana 96  47. 

Wyoming , 96.33. 

Idaho 96. 18. 


X 

a 

3 
4 
5 

6 

\ 

9 
10 
xi 
la 

«3 

»4 
«5 

16 

»7 
18 

»9 
ao 
ai 
t* 
«3 
"4 
•5 


96.18.    a6 


Rhode  Island 9603. 

North  Dakota 95-58. 

District  of  Columbia . .  .94  6t. 

Nevada ' 9a  83. 

Oklahoma • 91 .81. 

«./dS^F  Jli  €•  •••••*••••••••■>•     ••••  ••••■«•#••  QO«QO« 

XflSs^  IfllilQa  •••••»••••••••••••■•*••••••••#  ••  QO*  34* 

West  Virginia 8g.i6. 

Texas 


»7 
a8 

«9 
30 
3« 
3a 
33 
34 
35 


Kentucky 85. 1 7.  37 

Florida 82.43.  38 

Tennessee    80.94.  39 

Arizona 79.6a*  40 

Arkansas 77*89.  41 

Virginia... 77.3a.  4a 

Mississippi 73.47.  43 

New  Mexico. 7204.  44 

North  Carolina. 69.38.  45 

Georgia 66.7J.  46 

Alabama 64.50.  47 

South  Carolina 61.03.  48 

Louisir na S7*>^*  49 


CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AT  WILMINGTON. 


A  conference  of  charities  was  held 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  November  17 
and  18,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  that  city. 
It  opefned  with  a  lecture  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis  of  New  York. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  was  "Child-sav- 
ing," the  three  papers  presented  be- 
ing "The  Curfew  Law,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Nichols;  "The  Cigarette 
Habit,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  S.  Mur- 
ray, and  "Helpful  and  Preventive 
Influences  in  Social  Settlements," 
by  Miss  Sarah  W.  Pyle,  head-work- 
er of  the  City  People's  Settlement. 

Resolutions'  were  adopted — one 
for  presentation  to  the  members  of 
both  branches  '  of  the  Legislature 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  curfew 
law,  and  the  other  appealing 
to  parents  for  co-operation  in  the 
prevention  of  cigarette  smoking 
among  boys. 

At  the  closing  session  J.  Newlin 
Gathrop  told  of  practical  results  of 
the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse, 
and  Warden  A.  S.  Meserve  read  a 
paper  on  the  "Discharged  Prisoner." 
In  a  state  where  the  pillory  and  the 
whipping-post  still  govern.  Warden 
Meserve's  plea  for  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  and  parole  and  for  the 
organization  of  an  active  prisoners' 
aid  society  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast.    Said  he: 

"The  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  must  be  not  merely 
to  the  philanthropist,  but  to  the  busi- 
ness man.  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  wise  treatment  of  the  ex- 
prisoner  is  not  a  matter  of  charity 
merely,  but  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment.  Giving  alms  to  a 
prisoner  is  not  a  charitable  act.  He 
is  not  entitled  to  any  particular  favor 
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because  of  his  imprisonment;  there 
should  be  no  sentimentality  about  it, 
but  he  should  have  an  ample  and 
proper  opportunity  to  help  himself, 
for  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  with  others  to  assume  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
good  citizenship;  thereby  sdciety  is 
protected. 

"The  idea  of  so  much  imprison- 
ment for  so  much  crime  must  sooner 
or  later  give  way  to  the  idea  of  so 
much  intelligent  treatment  for  each 
individual,  both  in  and  out  of 
prison;  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, followed  by  release  upon 
parole  under  such  conditions  that  he 
may  be  returned  at  any  time  when 
he  becomes  in  any  degree  a  danger 
to  society,  more  nearjy  solves  the 
problem  than  anything  that  has  so 
far  been  suggested,  and'  forces  the 
prisoner,  whether  he  will  or  will  not, 
to  at  least  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  prison  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  society  that  it  shall  help 
these  men,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  become  good  citizens.  For  so- 
ciety is  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  environment  that  was  the  cause 
of  their  being  led  into  wrong-doing, 
for  it  allows  the  saloon,  the  brothel, 
and  the  gambling  den." 

In  an  address  on  "How  the  Coun- 
ty Workhouse  Can  Be  Useful  to  the 
State,"  the  chief  justice,  C.  B. 
Lore,  spoke  against  the  proposition 
of  making  the  workhouse  a  state  in- 
stitution in  the  sense  of  having  the 
state  control  it,  and  thus  getting  it 
into  politics.  Justice  Lore  made  a 
plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  pillory. 
His  heart,  he  said,  was  in  favor  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  whipping- 
post, but  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  advocate  it. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  STATES  IN 

THE  SCALE  OF  THE  STATES. 


FLORENCE  KELLEY, 

SECRETARY   NATIONAL  CONSUMERS*   LEAGUE. 


Once  in  ten  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  publishes  in 
the  Census  a  table  of  the  states 
graded  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  children  in  each  state  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years  to  read  and  write.  The  news- 
papers have  recently  reproduced  the 
latest  of  these  tables,  giving  a  com- 
parison of  the  states  in  the  years 
1890  and  1900.  It  is  here  printed 
from  advance  sheets  furnished  by 
the  Census  Office: 


The  vitally  significant  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  table  is  the  fall  of  the 
six  great  industrial  states  in  the 
scale  when  measured  by  the  percent- 
age of  literacy  of  their  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years. 

When  measured  by  the  value  of 
their  manufactures,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
chusetts,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  scale  of  the 
states  in  the  order  in  which*  they  are 


PER  CENT  ABLE  TO  READ   AND   WRITE  AMONG   PERSONS   lO  TO    T4  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


t. 
a. 
3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 
8. 

9. 
10. 
It. 
la. 
«3. 
M- 
»5. 
t6. 

«7. 
18. 

«9. 
ao. 

«i. 
aa. 

•3* 
•4« 

«s. 

a6. 

3: 

30. 
31. 
3a. 

33> 
34- 

39. 

4«. 
4a. 
43. 


t 

49* 
50. 


igoo. 

Nebraska 99.66 

Iowa 99.63 

Oreffon 99  58 

Ohio. •99.51 

Kaoaai 99.48 

Indiana... 99.45 

Connecticut 99.43 

Utah 99.34 

ManacbusettB 99.33 

Michi^n 99.30 

Waabiogtoo 99-30 

Minnesota 99.  a9 

Wisconsin 99.37 

New  York 99.a6 

Illinois 99.18 

Wyoming 99.08 

Vermont 99.05 

South  Dakota 99.00 

Onifomia 98.99 

Pennsylvanisf. 98.99 

New  Jersey...... 98.81 

Idaho 98.77 

Colorado 90.48 

New  Hampshire 98.31 

District  of  Columbia 98.95 

Rhode  Island 98.1a 

Montana 98.07 

Maine 97*9a 

North  Dakota 97.65 

Oklahoma 97.a6 

M  issouri 96.64 

Delaware 95-49 

Maryland        95.36 

West  Virginia 94.74 

Nevada .\.... 91.88 

Kentucky 91.56 

Texas 00.74 

Florida 1 86.34 

Tennessee 85.08 

Virginia 84.^ 

Arkansas 83.80 

New  Mexico 80.07 

North  Carolina 78.35 

Arixona 77- 79 

MississippL 77.6a 

Georgia 77.ai 

Indian  Territory 75.61 

Alabama 71. 11 

South  Carolina 70.44 

Louisiana. 67.1a 
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/S90. 

Iowa 99«a3.  1 

Massachusetts 99.17.  a 

Ohio 98.9a.  3 

Ak  AuSAB •«••■•*•••■•••••••••••••  ■••     •••«•••••••  OB*  BO*  A 

Connecticut 9879.  5 

x^ CO ■  asks  ■••••••»«•«•  .•■•   •••■•••••••••••«•••  9^* 75*  7 

X^  C^v    a  OiK  ••••••«•*•>•■*•••«    «•••«••••••    ••«••  yB»Oj|«  o 

Wisconsin  98*35.  9 

Oregon 98.30.  ix 

Michigan 98-17.  la 

Call  f ornia 97>  93*  14 

New  Jersey 97.86.  15 

Pennsylvania 97.8a.  16 

Washington 97.75,  17 

Maine 97.57.  18 

V crmont  .•.•*...•■..«.........     ............. 97*57*  '9 

South  Dakota 97*55*  ao 

v^oiorao o . ....        .............    ............. .97*at.  ai 

New  Hampshire. •...••.....•..•....••..•■•••  .96.63.  33 

Montana .96  47.  33 

w uio  •••••••■•••  •••«•••••••••••■••••••••■*•  •  Q^* '4*  ^4 

Wyoming 96.33.  35 

Idaho 96.18.  a6 

Rhode  Island 9603.  aj 

North  Dakota 95*58.  38 

District  of  Columbia 9461.  39 

Missouri 94*48.  30 

Nevada ' 93-83.  31 

Oklahoma 91.81.  33 

Lreia^RTare. ..........<...        ....        ..«...•».. 90.90.  33 

Maryland..... 90.54'  34 

West  Virginia 8g.i6.  35 

Texas 85.55.  36 

Kentucky 85. 1 7.  37 

Florida 83.43.  38 

Tennessee    80.94.  39 

Arkansas 77.89.  41 

Virginia 77.33*  4a 

Mississippi 7347*  43 

New  Mexico 7204.  44 

North  Carolina .69.38.  45 

^y eorgia .*..........•      ........  ............. co. 73*  4^ 

Alabama 64.50.  47 

South  Carolina 61.03.  48 

Louisif  na 57.  a6.  49 
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here  printed.  When  measured  by 
the  ability  of  their  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years 
to  read  and  write,  these  states  rank 
altogether  differently.  Thus  Xew 
York,  instead  of  being  first,  is  four- 
teenth ;  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  be- 
ing second,  is  twentieth ;  Illinois,  in- 
stead of  being  third,  is  fifteenth; 
the  other  three  are  Massachusetts, 
ninth;  Ohio,  fourth;  and  Xew  Jer- 
sey, twenty-first.  Nor  is  their  posi- 
tion either  stable  or  improving.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  six  great  indus- 
trial states  have  fallen  from  a  better 
relative  position  during  the  ten 
years  from  1890  to  1900.  In  1890, 
Xew  York  occupied  the  eighth 
place,  Pennsylvania  the  sixteenth, 
Illinois  the  fifth,  Massachusetts  the 
second,  Ohio  the  third,  and  Xew 
Jersey  the  fifteenth.  All  alike  have 
fallen,  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
height  from  which  each  fell  and  the 
depth  to  which  each  sank.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Xew  Jersey  seem 
to  have  run  an  uncanny  race 
for  the  place  of  "  dishonor  at 
the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  six 
great  industrial  states.  Pennsyl- 
vania r)ccupied  that  inglorious  posi- 
tion in  1890,  being  then  sixteenth 
in  tlie  scale  of  all  the  states,  and 
j^ixth  and  last  of  all  the  great  indus- 
trial states.  In  1900.  X'^ew  Jersey 
had  sunk  from  fifteenth  to  the 
t'.seiity-first  place,  and  now  ranks 
one  point  below  Pennsylvania,  when 
iiH-a^ured  by  the  per  cent  of  her 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  able 
to  read  and  write. 

[r  is  most  desirable  to  have  the 
exact  figures  from  which  these  in- 
teresting percentages  were  derived 
rn;idc  public  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  need  to  know  just  how  many 
cliilrlren  l)etween  the  ages  of  ten  and 


fourteen  years  in  each  of  the  great 
industrial  states  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  in  1890,  and  how  many  in 
1900.  Percentages  are  mystifying 
reading  for  the  most  intelligent; 
and  for  the  uninstructed  they  they 
are  often  wholly  misleading. 

The  fall  of  Massachusetts  from 
the  second  to  the  ninth  place  in  the 
scale  may  be  due  to  several  causes. 
The  influx  of  French  Canadian, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Russian,  and 
Syrian  children  of  the  ages  between 
ten  and  fourteen  years  is  large,  and 
would  doubtless  continue  to  depress 
the  position  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
table  under  consideration.  More- 
over, Massachusetts  was  slow  to 
raise  the  legal  age  of  work  to  four- 
teen years,  and  to  make  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  compul- 
sory throughout  the  full  school  year 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  This 
latter  measure  was  not  enacted  un- 
til after  the  close  of  the  decade  em- 
braced in  the  table.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  recent  stringent  legislation 
which  placed  Massachusetts  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  states  measured 
by  her  enlightened  law  for  the  edu- 
cati(Mi  of  all  the  children  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  may,  during  the 
present  decade,  arrest  her  down- 
]>rogre 


ss. 


Discouraging  is  the  position  of 
the  four  great  Southern  cotton 
manufacturing  states  in  which  large 
numbers  of  young  children  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacture.  In  none  of 
them  are  eighty  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  able  to  read  and 
write.  Of  the  four,  X'orth  Caro- 
lina stands  highest,  as  number 
forty-three:  followed  by  Georgia, 
forty-six:  Alabama,  forty-eight,  and 
South   Carolina,    fortv-nine.      Low- 
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est  in  the  scale  is  Louisiana,  fifty. 
Already  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
in  1890,  these  states  could  not  well 
sink  lower.  Only  one  of  them  has 
risen.  North  Carolina,  which  stood 
forty-five  in  1890,  stands  forty-three 
in  1900.  (It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  favorable  change  in  the 
position  of  North  Carolina  may  be 
due  to  the  education  of  negro  chil- 
dren, who  have  increasingly  attend- 
ed school,  w^hile  the  white  children 
have  flocked  into  the  mills;  but  this 
remains  conjectural  until  the  figures 
for  both  races  appear,  together  with 
the  totals  upon  which  these  percent- 
ages are  based.) 

An  interesting  ray  of  light  upon 
the  child-labor  problem  shines  from 
the  table.  The  six  great  industrial 
states  whose  descent  in  the  scale  of 
the  states  it  registers  are  exception- 
ally wealthy  and  progressive  in  all 
other  respects,  but  they  are  the 
chosen  home  of  child  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  The  factory  inspectors 
report  children  at  work,  in  round 
numbers,  as  follows :  Massachusetts, 
9.000;  New  York,  16,000;  Illinois, 
20,000,   and    Pennsylvania,    35,000. 


The  astonishing  figures  for  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  include  the  breaker- 
boys  in  the  mining  regions,  but 
merely  the  children  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  commerce.  In  Il- 
linois, the  number  of  working  chil- 
dren reported  by  the  factory  in- 
si^ectors  more  than  doubled  in  the 
five  years  between  1897  and  1901. 

The  table  presented  thus  confirms 
the  opinion  that  the  child-labor 
problem,  far  from  being  a  local  one 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  small  group  of 
Southern  cotton  manufacturing 
states,  is  a  great  and  growing  na- 
tional problem.  The  four  great 
manufacturing  states  of  the  South 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
states,  graded  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen  years  to  read  and 
write;  and  the  six  great  industrial 
states  of  the  North  are  falling  in 
that  scale  simultaneously  and  con- 
spicuously. Surely  there  is  need  of 
organized  effort,  national  in  its 
scope,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so 
sinister  a  phenomenon,  and  to  re- 
move that  cause  with  the  least  possi- 
ble loss  of  time. 


CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


LILIAN   BRANDT. 


PART   III — RACE.^ 


What  place  belongs  to  race  char- 
acteristics in  the  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, and,  because  of  its  difficulty,  a 
much-mooted  one.  The  difficulty 
arises,  first,  from  the  fact  that  the 
original  races  have  almost  all  been 
modified  by  intermarriage,  conquest, 
migration,  and  other  external  in- 
fluences. In  some  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Celts,  Romans, 
and  Franks,  in  the  territory  now 
known  as  France,  the  combination 
has  resulted  in  a  people  .with  charac- 
teristics so  distinct  that  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  new  "historical" 
race.  In  other  cases,  the  various 
race  elements  grouped  together  by 
the  accident  of  conquest  remain  dis- 
tinct. The  Finns,  for  example, 
though  politically  Russians,  are  by 
origin  and  firm  intention,  Scandi- 
navians. The  United  States  census 
classification  of  foreigners  accord- 
ing to  country  of  birth  is,  therefore, 
far  from  satisfactory,  since  "groups 
with  most  unlike  social  traditions, 
characteristics,  and  possibilities  are 
united  indistinguishably  in  one 
group,  while  the  elements  of  what 
should  be  one  group  .  .  .  are  scat- 
tered about  among  several  groups." 

The  influence  of  the  racial  factor 
is  further  obscured  by  the  action  of 
other  factors,  such  as  the  age  and 
sex  constitution  of  the  different  na- 
tional groups;  their  distribution  be- 
tween city  and  country,  the  varieties 
of  climate  to  which  they  are  e5c- 
posed,  and  their  economic  and  social 


conditions.  One  ends  by  feeling  the 
force  of  the  dictum  of  a  well-known 
sociologist,  that  while  "we  need  not 
deny  that  blood  tells,  we  should  not 
be  prematurely  certain  that  we  can 
hear  what  it  tells,  or  that  we  can 
distinguish  the  voice  of  the  particu- 
lar blood  that  speaks." 

TABLB  z. 
Mortality  in  the  Registration  Arba,  by  Color.' 


Popula- 
tion. 

Mortality. 

=3  >. 

• 

Color. 

From  all 
Causes. 

From  Con- 
sumption. 

0  s^ 
|8i 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate 
per 
1,000 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate 

per 
1,000 

4.«4 

Percer 

'deathi 

Com 

While... 
Colored^ 

a7»SS5.8oo 
1,251,469 

475.640 
36,625 

17.29 
29.27 

47.641 
6,063 

10.05 
16.55 

1  Census,  1900 :  Viul  Sutistics  I.,  Ixx. 

3  Includes  all  persons  of  African  descent,  Indians, 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

The  most  obvious  comparison  in 
the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
broad  distinction  of  color.  It  is  seen 
from  table  i  that  while  the  gen- 
eral mortality  of  the  colored  is  sev- 
enty per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the 
white  population,  the  consumption 
death-rates  show  a  far  greater  dif- 
ference, the  rate  for  the  colored  be- 
ing hot  far  from  three  times  the  rate 
for  the  white.  The  age  constitution 
of  the  two  classes  explains  none  of 
the  difference,  since  the  percent- 
age of  population  at  the  ages 
when  consumption  works  most  of 
its  destruction  is  almost  the  same. 
As  shown  in  table  2,  forty-two 
per   cent   of   the   white   population 


^  This  is  the  thtrd  in  a  series  of  studies  based  on  statistics  from  the  registration  area 
found  in  the  Twelfth  United  Slates  Census. 
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TABLE  9. 
PaacsMTAGB  or  Population  at  CanTAiN  Acs  Pbkiods.^ 


• 

Colored. 

AffC. 

• 

• 

J 

2 

U 

• 

ii 
1 

'  Indian. 

1 

Vndersyearr.. 

I9.I 

»3  7 

139 

».3 

0.7 

«4.5 

5  to  14  years . . 

99.4 

95  9 

969 

9.9 

1.9 

'5.7 

15  to  39  years... 

49.0 

49.1 

46.9 

44$ 

9*4 

37.« 

40  yrs.  and  over. 

•3  5 

18.3 

«3-7 

Sso 

6.7 

99.6 

>  Census,  1900:    Population,  ]!.« lii ,  Iv. 

is  between  fifteen  and  forty  years  of 
age,  and  42.  i  per  cent  of  the  colored. 
For  explanation  of  the  high  death- 
rate  from  consumption  among  the 
colored  population,  it  is  better  to 
consider  the  different  elements  of 
this  group,  which  differ  one  from 
another  as  much  as  they  differ  from 
the  whites.    For  this  purpose  figures 

TABLE  3. 

MOKTALITV    or  THB   WhiTE    POPULATION   AND    Or  THE 

CoLORBD  Racks  in  tub  Rbciktration  Arba,  iqoo. 


White 

Nefiro 

Indimn 

Chinese. . . 
Japanese. . 


Percent- 
age of 
popula- 
tion of  the 

U.S. 
found  in 
registra- 
tion area. 

Death  rates' 
per  1,000. 

All 
causes. 

Con- 
si  mption. 

41  00 

13.00' 

500 

5400 

3400 

173 

99.8 

18.8 
10.3 

485 
5.07 

6.57 
940 

Percent- 
aire  of  all 

deaths 
caused  by 
consump- 
tion. 


1003 
16.07 
99  93 

34-94 
93  a6 


*  Census,  1900 :    Vital  Stati»tics.  I  ,  Ixix  ,  Ux. 

• 

for  the  registration  area  are  given 
in  table  3.  The  death-rate  from 
consumption  is  higher  for  all  ele- 
ments of  the  colored  population  than 
for  the  white  (1.74  per  1,000),  but 
it  varies  from  2.4  per  1,000,  among 
the  Jaoanese,  to  6.57  per  1,000 
among  the  Chinese.  These  figures 
are  unsatisfactory  in  so  far  as  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  negro  and 
Indian  population  of  the  country  is 
found  in  the  registration  area,  but 
the  statistics  for  the  whole  country 
are  too  unreliable  to  be  used. 


■ 

The  difference  between  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  white  population  is 
not  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  the 
difference  in  age  constitution  of  the 
classes,  over  ninety-one  per  cent  of 
the  Japanese  being  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  forty.  The  Chinese 
also  have  an  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  children,  and  are  found, 
moreover,  almost  entirely  in  cities, 
and  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  cities, 
in  unsanitary  surroundings.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  object 
in  coming  to  America — ^to  amass  a 
fortune  and  take  it  back  to  China — 
they  are  almost  invariably  under- 
nourished. Their  constitutions  are 
weakened  by  drugs  and,  except  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  they  are  under  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  unaccus-' 
tomed  extremes  of  climate. 

The  five  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  living  in  the 
registration  area  illustrate  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  civilization  on  a 
savage  race.  Two  accidents  of  civ- 
ilization have  worked  the  ruin  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  Con- 
sumption follows  on  the  transition 
from  life  in  the  open  to  conditions 
of  city  life,  and  its  ravages  are  in- 
creased by  the  craze  for  "fire  water," 
against  which  the  savage  constitu- 
tion has  no  power  of  resistance. 

The  case  of  the  negroes  is  more 
complex.  To  some  extent  they  also 
are  .suffering  from  a  civilization  for- 
eign to  their  nature,  imposed  upon 
them  and  not  evolved  by  themselves. 
The  rivalry  between  the  supporters 
of  environment  and  of  race  charac- 
teristics as  the  chief  explanation  of 
the  present  inferiority  of  the  ne- 
groes, as  a  whole,  whether  physical, 
mental,  or  moral,  bids  fair  to  go  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  since  the 
combatants  on  either  side  display 
the  open   mind  of  the  Scotchman 
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stitution  in  terms  which  we  do  well 
to  remember : 

"  The  objects  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  arid 
Correction  are  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  engaged  in  chari- 
table and  reform  work  to  confer  re- 
specting their  methods,  principles 
of  administration,  and  results  ac- 
complished; to  diffuse  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  charitable  and 
correctional  work,  and  encourage 
co-operation  in  humanitarian  efforts, 
with  the  aim  of  further  improving 
the  system  of  charity  and  correction 
in  the  state  of  New  York.' 

"The  opportunity  to  confer  has 
been  availed  by  a  large  number 
of  delegates  at  the  three  Con- 
ferences which  have  been  held. 
About  one  hundred  more  dele- 
gates have  registered  this  year 
than  at  our  first  meeting  here 
two  years  ago.  Thev  have  come 
from  every  part  of  the  state,  and 
represent  all  classes  of  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  within  its 
borders.  We  have  heard  from  the 
clergy,  the  physicians,  the  sociolo- 
gists, and  the  laity,  both  men  and 
women.  Among  them  were  mana- 
gers, officers,  or  workers  of  state, 
county,  municipal  and  private  chari- 
ties. It  seems  reasonable  for  me  to 
say  that  the  twenty  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  papers  which  have  been 
presented  for  our  consideration  are 
of  a  higher  average  standard  of  ex- 
cellence than  have  been  presented  at 
any  conference,  national  or  state, 
which  I  have  ever  attended.  Bound 
together  in  one  volume,  they  will 
find  their  places  ifi  our  public  and 
private  libraries,  and  thus  diffuse  re- 
liable information  respecting  chari- 
table and  correctional  work,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our 
Conference.     Some  of  these  papers 


should  take  rank  among  the  classics 
of  the  records  of  philanthropic 
achievement.  The  only  criticism 
which  has  come  to  me  since  this 
Conference  began  was  that  there 
had  not  been  a  suflfkient  discussion 
of  these  papers.  .  To  my  mind  this, 
if  true,  is  because  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  among  the  audi- 
tors as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  laid  down,  for  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  no  lack  of  de- 
bating ability  on  this  floor,  and  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  to  waste  any  ^ 
of  its  time. 

"The  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place  has  wisely  chosen  Buffalo  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Fourth  Confer- 
ence. This  was  a  natural  selection, 
as  Buffalo  is  our  second  city  and  an 
influential  center  of  charitable  ef- 
fort. I  hope  and  believe  that  the  at- 
tendance there  next  year  will  be  large 
and  representative.  We  have  unani- 
mously elected  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 
president  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
coming  Conference.  This  gentle- 
man has  long  been  a  friend  and  fel- 
low-worker of  mine,  and  his  selec- 
tion is  a  well-merited  recognition  of 
his  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of 
charity  work  in  this  state.  Con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  election, 
let  me  assure  him  of  our  hearty  sup- 
port and  express  the  hope  that  un- 
der his  leadership  the  Fourth  Con- 
ference may  be  more  useful  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it." 

Following  commendatory  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  the  press,  etc.,  this  reso- 
lution was  passed: 

Whereas,  the  Third  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
recognizes   the   increasing  need   of 
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enlargement  of  the  several  state  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  custody  of  the  feeble- 
minded, idiotic,  and  epileptic  de- 
pendents of  the  state,  and 

Whereas,  this  Conference  is  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  taking  proper  care 
of  these  classes  of  dependents  in  the 
almshouses  and  other  similar  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  state,  and  in 
private  homes,  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  so  provide  for  their  special 
needs  as  to  give  assurance  of  such 
treatment  as  their  necessities  re- 
quire, and  where,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  their  infirmities,  they 
are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other  inmates  in  such  institutions  or 
homes,  and  are  a  source  of  public 
danger  from  the  difficulty  of, pre- 
venting improper  increase  in  num- 
bers, and 

Whereas,  provision  must  be 
.  made,  in  part  by  enlargement  of  in- 
stitutions and  in  part  by  a  better 
classification  of  inmates  among  in- 
stitutions, which  will  keep  pace  with 
the  natural  increase  of  this  class  of 
public  dependents  in  our  state, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Third  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion respectfully  presents  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York 
the  need  of  such  liberal  appropria- 
tions as  will  permit  the  enlargement 
of  the  accommodations  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  classes,  and  it  ur- 
gently suggests  such  consideration 
of  their  needs  as  will  insure  the 
proper  growth  of  these  institutions, 
and  sufficient  dormitorv  and  other 
equipments  to  relieve  all  other  pub- 
lic and  private  charitable  institu- 
tions and  private  homes  of  the  care, 
treatment,  and  custody  of  all  per- 


sons   belonging    to    these  -  special 
classes. 

Resolved,  That  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Legislature  for 
its  consideration. 

Officers  for  the  Conference  of 
1903  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 
New  York;  vice-presidents,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  C.  Doane,  D.  D.,  Al- 
bany; Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New 
York;  the  Rev.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes, 
Buffalo;  secretary,  Frederic  Almy, 
Buffalo;  assistant  secretaries,  Paul 
U.  Kellogg,  New  York;  Robert 
W.  Pomeroy,  Buffalo;  Charles 
Cauley,  Rochester;  treasurer,  Frank 
Tucker,  New  York.  Executive  Com- 
mittecf — Chairman,  Thomas  M.  Mul- 
ry (  president  of  the  Conference  ) ,  New 
York;  the  Hon.  William  P.  Letch- 
worth  (ex-president  of  the  Confer- 
ence), Portage;  the  Hon.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest  (ex-president  of  the 
Conference),  New  York;  the  Hon. 
William  R.  Stewart'  (ex-president 
of  the  Conference),  New  York; 
Frederick  Almy,  Buffalo;  Edmond 
J.  Butler'  New  York;  Robert  W. 
Hebberd,  Albany;  the  Hon.  George 
A.  Lewis,  Buffalo;  Frank  Tucker, 
New  York.  Chairmen  of  Commit- 
tees— committee  on  care  and  relief 
of  needy  families,  Nathan  Bijur, 
New  York ;  on  dependent,  neglected, 
delinquent,  and  defective  children, 
the  Rev.  William  J.  White,  D.  D.. 
Brooklyn;  on  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  M.  D., 
Poughkeepsie ;  on  institutional  care 
of  destitute  adults,  the  Rev.  Robert 
W.  Hill,  Canandaigua :  on  treatment 
of  the  criminal.  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Robertson,  Elmira;  on  preventive 
social  work,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes, 
New  York;  on  politics  in  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  Joseph  T. 
Ailing,  Rochester. 
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*'A  New  Jersey  Reformatory 
for  Women"  was  the  subject 
of  the  First  Monthly  Confer- 
ence of  the  Charities  of  the 
Oranges  for  the  winter  of  1902- 
1903,  which  was  held  at  Orange, 
November  12.  A  description  of  the 
actual  work  accomplished  at^  the 
Sherborn  (Mass.)  Reformatory  for 
Women  was  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton, 
who  said  that  the  question  is  how 
to  frame  the  most  practicable  sys- 
tem of  punishment  by  which  to  re- 
strain the  criminal,  protect  the'  pub- 
lic, and  reform  the  individual. 
*'Every  woman  who  comes  to  Sher- 
born," said  Mrs.  Morton,  **is  placed 
on  probation.  Each  prisoner  has  a 
separate  room,  twelve  feet  square, 
and  heated  bv  steam  in  winter. 
Here  she  remauis  one  week  or  more, 
as  the  superintendent  may  deem 
necessarv   to   hold   the   woman   for 

m 

special  observation.  She  must  keep 
clean  and  tidv  her  own  room,  and 
is  given  a  certain  amount  of  daily 
exercise,  sweeping  and  dusting  the 
outside  corridors.  All  are  provided 
with  work  in  their*  rooms.  The 
health  of  each  prisoner  is  carefully 
watched,  and  if  extra  care  is  neces- 
sary the  patient  is  removed  to  the 
hospital.  During  this  probation 
time  the  prisoner  is  under  special 
observation,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral." 

The  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  spoke 
on  the  need  of  a  state  reformatorv. 
He  said  in  part : 

'*The  first  dutv  thatsocietv  has  is 

to     assume     a     scientific     attitude 

toward    crime,    is    to    turn    straight 

around  and  look  to  the  future.    It  is 
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not  to  say, — How  shall  I  punish  a 
man?  but, — How  shall  I  for  the  fu- 
ture prevent  such  acts  from  being 
committed  ?  How  shall  I  protect  so- 
ciety hereafter  from  such  acts  as  this  ? 
How  shall  we  extirpate  crime  from 
among  men  ?  How  shall  we  say  to 
it,  the  criminal  shall  be  no  longer 
among  us,  but  that  the  whole  society 
around  us  shall  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights  of  men?  This 
is  the  new  idea,  the  idea  out  of 
which  the  demand  for  a  reforma- 
tory comes.  The  idea  of  prevention 
of  crime  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
humanity.  Everywhere  we  find  in- 
stitutions and  charities  organized, 
which  are  at  work  first  to  save  the 
children,  to  protect  them  from  being 
led  into  habits  of  crime  or  vice,  to 
take  hold  of  the  young  people  every- 
where and  protect  them;  then,  by  a 
system  of  general  education  through- 
out the  country,  to  prepare  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  for  future  life,  to  give 
them  intellectual  and  moral  strength 
and  preparation  for  citizenship.  We 
find  efforts  made  to  protect  society 
from  crime. 

**Among  these  agencies  is  that  of 
the  appointment  of  the  probation 
officer.  This  has  been  done  with 
great  advantage,  especially  in  the 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  But 
while  we  admit  all  this,  while  we 
cherish  the  idea  of  extending  the 
probation  system;  while  we  believe 
that  it  may  yet  grow  to  l)e  a  far 
more  comi)etent  agency  than  has 
been  imagined  by  magistrates  and 
justices;  while  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  society  itself  shall  be 
a  probation  agency,  and  when  every 
erring  brother  or  sister  will  be 
looked  uixHi  with  kindness  and 
sympathy ;  while  we  look  forward  to 
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the  development  of  that  among  us, 
there  are  still  those  whom  it  is  be- 
lieve<l  cannot,  as  yet,  be  trusted  with 
freetloni,  whose  criminal  passions 
have  gained  the  mastery  of  them 
from  time  to  time.  How  shall  they 
be  treated? 

**Give  them  first  of  all  a  motive 
which  shall  be  with  them  and  aid 
in  their  reformation.  If  you  take  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
whose  moral  nature  has  been  so 
weak  that  he  has  struggled  against 
society,  he  needs  bracing  up,  and 
above  everything  else  give  him  a 
motive  for  reform.  It  must  l)e  a 
very  strong  one.  If  you  put  a  man 
in  the  reformatory  and  let  the  mo- 
.tive  be  this — that  he  shall  stay  there 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  has  self- 
control,  that  his  temper  is  within  his 
power,  that  his  habits  of  life  are 
subject  to  his  w^ill,  that  his  will  is 
bent  to  uprightness,  to  industry,  and 
to  sclf-resj^ect,  that  motive  will  be 
with  him  day  and  night,  week  in 
and  week  out,  month  after- month, 
until  at  the  year's  end,  if  he  is  young 
and  |)lastic,  you  will  find  that  he  is 
a  regenerate  l)eing,  and  a  year  after 
that  he  will  have  given  you  the  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  he  is  able  to  I)e 
trusted  among  his  fellow^  beings. 
There  are  multitudes  of  them 
around  me  in  New  York,  not  known 
to  others  but  to  us.  in  i^xsitions  of 
trust  and  honor. 

**Thc  first  essential  of  a  reforma- 
tory of  this  character  is  that  its  mo- 
tive shall  be  given  to  the  inmates, 
Xo  motive  is  so  helpful  for  a  man 
as  the  knowledge  that  upon  his  own 
a»nduct  depends  his  own  future; 
that  he  holds  the  key  to  his  own 
prison  in  his  own  Docket.  This  prin- 
ciple has  I)een  applied,  as  I  have  ti)ld 
you.   in   many   places,   in   many   in- 


stances, throughout  many  states  of 
the  Union  and  elsewhere,  with  re- 
sults which  are  uniform  and  mag- 
nificent. But  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  confined  to  men, 
women  not  having  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  women  who  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  violate 
the  law  and  to  make  themselves 
amenable  for  its  discipline  have  l)een 
allowed  to  I^ecome,  by  passion,  by 
dishonesty,  (juite  as  often  the  vic- 
tims as  tiiev  do  the  malicious  cause 
of  their  own  crime,  and  vet  scKietv 
has  been  hard  to  them,  and  all  the 
applications  have  )>een  made  with 
men  in  the  reformatorv  svstem. 
And  now  we  learn  to-night  that 
even  in  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer 
state,  they  have  confined  the  great- 
est engine  of  reform — the  indeter- 
minate sentence — in  its  application 
to  male  prisoners  and  not  applied  it 
to  women." 

In  supp<^rt  (^f  a  reformatory  for 
women  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis 
urged  that  women  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
])resent  prisons  and  jails,  and  also 
more  amenable  to  the  uplifting  ones 
of  the  reformatory. 

William  H.  Allen,  secretarv  of 
the  Xew  Tersev  State  ("haritable 
Aid  .Association,  told  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  jails  of  the  state  which 
he  had  visited. 

A  resolution  was  unanimouslv 
adopted  a^^king  the  Governor  to  ap- 
I)oint  a  commission,  at  least  two 
members  of  which  shall  be  women, 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
a  state  reformatory  for  women. 

The  subject  of  the  second  Con- 
ference, Decen^ber  o.  is  **Sanitary 
Conditions  in  the  Oranges  and  Co- 
o|)eration  with  the  Civic  Sanitation 
AsMHriation." 
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here  printed.  When  measured  by 
the  ability  of  their  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years 
to  read  and  write,  these  states  rank 
altogether  differently.  Thus  New 
York,  instead  of  being  first,  is  four- 
teenth; Pennsylvania,  instead  of  be- 
ing second,  is  twentieth;  Illinois,  in- 
stead of  being  third,  is  fifteenth; 
the  other  three  are  Massachusetts, 
ninth;  Ohio,  fourth;  and  New  Jer- 
sey, twenty-first.  Nor  is  their  posi- 
tion either  stable  or  improving.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  six  great  indus- 
trial states  have  fallen  from  a  better 
relative  position  during  the  ten 
years  from  1890  to  1900.  In  1890, 
New  York  occupied  the  eighth 
place,  Pennsylvania  the  sixteenth, 
Illinois  the  fifth,  Massachusetts  the 
second,  Ohio  the  third,  and  New 
Jersey  the  fifteenth.  All  alike  have 
fallen,  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
height  from  which  each  fell  and  the 
depth  to  which  each  sank.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New^  Jersey  seem 
to  have  run  an  uncanny  race 
for  the  place  of  "  dishonor  at 
the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  six 
great  industrial  states.  Pennsyl- 
vania occupied  that  inglorious  posi- 
tion in  1890,  being  then  sixteenth 
in  the  scale  of  all  the  states,  and 
sixth  and  last  of  all  the  great  indus- 
trial states.  In  1900,  New  Jersey 
had  sunk  from  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  place,  and  now  ranks 
one  jKunt  below  Pennsylvania,  when 
measured  by  the  per  cent  of  her 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  able 
to  read  and  write. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  have  the 
exact  figures  from  which  these  in- 
teresting percentages  were  derived 
made  public  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  need  to  know  just  how  many 
children  l>etween  the  ages  of  ten  and 


fourteen  years  in  each  of  the  great 
industrial  states  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  in  1890,  and  how  many  in 
1900.  Percentages  are  mystifying 
reading  for  the  most  intelligent; 
and  for  the  uninstructed  they  they 
are  often  wholly  misleading. 

The  fall  of  Massachusetts  from 
the  second  to  the  ninth  place  in  the 
scale  may  be  due  to  several  causes. 
The  influx  of  French  Canadian, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Russian,  and 
Syrian  children  of  the  ages  between 
ten  and  fourteen  years  is  large,  and 
would  doubtless  continue  to  depress 
the  ix)sition  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
table  under  consideration.  More- 
over, Massachusetts  was  slow  to 
raise  the  legal  age  of  work  to  four- 
teen years,  and  to  make  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  compul- 
sory throughout  the  full  school  year 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  This 
latter  measure  was  not  enacted  un- 
til after  the  close  of  the  decade  em- 
braced in  the  table.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable.  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  recent  stringent  legislation 
which  placed  Massachusetts  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  states  measured 
by  her  enlightened  law  for  the  edu- 
catitMi  of  all  the  children  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  may,  during  the 
present  decade,  arrest  her  down- 
progress. 

Discouraging  is  the  position  of 
the  four  great  Southern  cotton 
manufacturing  states  in  which  large 
numl>ers  of  young  children  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacture.  In  none  of 
them  are  eighty  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren l)etween  ten  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  able  to  read  and 
write.  Of  the  four.  North  Caro- 
lina stands  highest,  as  number 
forty-three:  followed  by  Georgia, 
forty-six:  Alabama,  forty-eight,  and 
South    Carolina,    fortv-nine.      I^w- 
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€st  in  the  scale  is  Louisiana,  fifty. 
Already  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
in  i8<-)o,  these  states  could  not  well 
sink  lower.  Only  one  of  them  has 
risen.  North  Carolina,  which  stood 
forty-five  in  1890,  stands  forty-three 
in  1900.  (It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  favorable  change  in  the 
position  of  North  Carolina  may  be 
due  to  the  education  of  negro  chil- 
dren, who  have  increasingly  attend- 
ed school,  while  the  white  children 
have  flocked  into  the  mills;  but  this 
remains  conjectural  until  the  figures 
for  both  races  appear,  together  with 
the  totals  upon  which  these  percent- 
ages are  based.) 

An  interesting  ray  of  light  upon 
the  child-labor  problem  shines  from 
the  table.  The  six  great  industrial 
states  whose  descent  in  the  scale  of 
the  states  it  registers  are  exception- 
ally wealthy  and  progressive  in  all 
other  respects,  but  they  are  the 
chosen  home  of  child  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  The  factory  inspectors 
report  children  at  work,  in  round 
numbers,  as  follows:  Massachusetts, 
Q.ooo;  New  York.  16,000;  Illinois, 
jo.ooo,   and    Petmsylvania,    35,000. 


The  astonishing  figures  for  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  include  the  breaker- 
boys  in  the  mining  regions,  but 
merely  the  children  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  commerce.  In  Il- 
linois, the  number  of  working  chil- 
dren reported  by  the  factory  in- 
sjjectors  more  than  doubled  in  the 
five  years  between  1897  and  1901. 

The  table  presented  thus  confirms 
the  opinion  that  the  child-labor 
problem,  far  from  being  a  Icxral  one 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  small  group  of 
Southern  cotton  manufacturing 
states,  is  a  great  and  growing  na- 
tional problem.  The  four  great 
manufacturing  states  of  the  South 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
states,  graded  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen  vears  to  read  and 
write;  and  the  six  great  industrial 
states  of  the  North  are  falling  in 
that  scale  simultaneouslv  and  con- 
spicuously.  Surely  there  is  need  of 
organized  effort,  national  in  its 
scoi)e,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so 
sinister  a  phenomenon,  and  to  re- 
move that  cause  with  the  least  possi- 
ble loss  of  time. 
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who  declared  himself  willing  to  be 
convinced  by  his  opponent  in  argu- 
ment, adding,  however,  "  but  I'd  like 
to  see  the  mon  that  can  convict  me." 
JEven  those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
all  the  disabilities  of  the  negroes  in- 
herent and  ineradicable  admit,  how- 
ever, that  such  disabilities  are  prob- 
ably aggravated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  Certain  facts 
about  their  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
problem  of  consumption.  Every- 
where the  mass  of  the  people  is  ig- 
norant of  the  simplest  laws  of  hy- 
giene. They  are  prone  to  have  an 
aversion  to  water,  a  preference  for 
an  unwholesome  diet,  and  they 
choose  their  clothing,  when  they 
have  a  chance  to  choose  it,  for  its 
decorative  rather  than  for  its  utili- 
tarian value.  Generations  of  de- 
pendence  have  left  them  with  a  child- 
like faith  in  the  interest  and  activity 
of  higher  powers  in  their  behalf, 
which  from  the  economic  standpoint 
is  mere  *  unromantic  improvidence. 
Until  the  Civil  War,  they  were  an 
agricultural  people;  for  the  last 
forty  years  the  city  has  been  draw- 
ing them  away  from  the  fields.  In 
all  cities  they  live,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  worst  districts,  crowded  to- 
gether in  tenements  often  unfit  for 
habitation.  Their  work,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  getting  any  and  keeping  it, 
is  indoors.  Their  whole  life  is  thus 
spent  in  confinement,  in  unfavorable 
contrast^  with  their  ante-urban  expe- 
rience, when  practically  all  of  the 
daylight  hours  were  spent  in  the 
open  air,  and  when  their  cabins, 
however  crowded  at  night,  and 
dirty,  and  dark-,  were  rarely  suffi- 
ciently well  built  to  provide  against 
ventilation.  In  the  cities,  therefore, 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
the  race  in  regard  to  laws  of  health 


find  no  let  or  hindrance  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  their  logical  consequences. 
•In  the  larger  cities  of  the  Norths 
moreover,  the  severity  of  the  winter,, 
sufficiently  trying  to  the  semi-tropi- 
cal constitution  under  favorable  cir- 
stances,  becomes  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences when  sufficient  clothing  is 
not  only  unobtainable,  but  its  impor- 
tance not  understood. 

Industrial    conditions    and  .  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  husbands 
and    fathers    too    often    make    the 
mother    the    chief    or    sole    wage- 
earner,  and  the  children  are  thus  left 
to  grow  up  as  they.  can.    The  small 
proportion '  who   succeed    in    living 
through    childhood   and   youth    ar- 
rive,   many   of   them,    at    maturity 
with   a   weakened   constitution   and 
habits  of  life  which  offer  every  en- 
couragement to  the  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis. In  the  registration  area,  where 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  negroes 
are  found  in  cities,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  even  among  the  children  con- 
sumption is  prevalent.     The  death- 
rate  from  consumption  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  which  is  only  31.8  per 
100,000  for  the  white  population,  is 
246  for  the  colored,  a  rate  consider- 
ably higher  than  is  found  at  any  age 
among   the  native  born  whites  of 
native  parentage.     The  bearing  of 
city  conditions  on  this  point  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  given  in  table 
4.     It  is  seen  that  not  only  is  the 
death-rate    for    the    colored    much 
lower  in  the  rural  parts  of  states 
containing  a  large  negro  population 
than  in  the  cities  of  those  states,  but 
in  almost  every  case  the  difference 
between  white  and  colored  is  con- 
siderably less  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city. 

Turning  to  the  various  elements 
of  the  white  population  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the 
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TABLE  4. — Mortality  from  Consumption  in  Certain  Southern  Cities  and  in  the 

Rural  Part  of  Certain  Southern  States,  1900. 


City  or  Sut6. 


I.  CniES: 

Mobile,  Ala - 

Washington,  D.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

^ew  Orleans,  La 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

II.  States  (excluding  cities  given  above) 

Georj^ia 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Florida 


Population. 


38.469 

278,718 

89,872 

54»244 
287,104 

55»8o7 

102,320 

80,865 


2,072,215 
1,094,521 
1,284,509 

1.837.431 

528,542 


Mortality  from  Consumption. 


Death  Rate 
per  ioo,ooQ  Liring 


White. 


271.0 
210.4 
220.0 

245.1 
256.0 
189.8 
169.9 
222.5 


73.4 

54.5 
71.2 

166.4 
78.3 


Colored. 


591.8 
513.8 

505.9 
5295 
629.5 

674.7 
378.4 
638.5 


138.1 
122.9 
199.0 
368.9 
1 40. 1 


Ezceta  of  Colorrd 
Death  Rate. 


Number  of 

Deaths 
per  loo.ocx). 


320.8 
303.4 

285.9 
284.4 

373.5 
484.9 

208.5 

416.0 


65.7 

68.3 

127.8 

202.5 

61.8 


Per 
Cent. 


118.4 
144.2 
130.0 
1 16.0 

145.9 
255.3 
122.7 

186.9 


90.7 
125.2 

179.5 
121.7 

78.9 


factor  of  age,  and  since  about  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  con- 
sumption occur  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-four,  the  death- 
rates  at  these  ages  constitute  the  best 
inde?c  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  The  birthplace 
of  mothers  is  used  in  the  census  "as 
best  indicating  the  influence  of  na- 
tional characteristics  or  inherited 
tendencies." 

In  table  5,  the  nationalities  are 
arranged  according  to  the  death-rate 
from  consumption,  at  the  age  when 
this  disease  is  most  prevalent.  The 
rate  for  the  colored  is  greater  than 
that  for  any  element  of  the  white 
population.  Among  the  white  popu- 
lation the  Irish  easily  lead  the  way, 
with  a.  rate  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  that,  of  the  Bohemians,  next 
belo>sr.  .  The  predilection  of  the 
Irish  for  the  crowds  parts  of  cities, 
the  Celtic  tendency  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  and  above 


all,  their  frequent  addiction  to  alco- 
holic drink,  are  circumstances  that 
go  far  to  explain  their  leadership  in 
this  respect. 

TABLB  5. 

Mortality  from  Consumption,  >5t0  44  Ybarsop  Acs, 
BY  Coi.os  ANo  Nationality.* 


Color  and  Natiooality. 

Death  Rate 
per  loo.roo 
Population. 

Toul  Colored. 

587.4 

White. 
Mothers  born  in— 

Ireland 

•     438.0 
"35  a 
a.13.7 
320  6 

Bohemia 

Scandinavia.....' 

France 

Germany .*..»«. 

905.9 
201  >  X 

Scotland 

Canada 

199.7 
162.5 
I5«.4 
149-9 
131. X 

«»3-4 

67.4 

Un«ted  States 

Bnghind  and  Wales        

luiy ; 

Russia 

Hungary 

Poland 

>  Census.  1900:    Vital  Statistics,  I.,  clxxviii. 

On  account  of  its  effects  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  human  system,  al- 
coholism is  considered  an  important 
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factor — ^by  Professor  Brouardel  "the 
most  potent  factor" — in  propagat- 
ing tuberculosis/  Habits  in  regard 
to  drink  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  explain  in  part  the  variations  in 
this  table.  Thus  the  Scandinavians, 
who,  in  the  United  States,  are  al- 
most as  intemperate  as  the  Irish, 
show  a  high  death-rate  from  con- 
sumption, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  live  in  the  country 
and  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
work.  The  Italians,  Russians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles  are  found  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  although  they 
live  almost  exclusively  in  the  tene- 
ment districts  of  the  large  cities,  un- 
der far  worse  conditions  than  the 
Germans,  or  even  the  Irish,  and 
have  a  large  preponderance  of 
young  men,  the  class  most  liable  to 
consumption.  But  these  nationali- 
ties are  comparatively  free  from 
drunkenness. 

The  case  of  the  Italians  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  unfavorable  surround- 
ings, they  are  exp)osed  to  extremes 
of  climate  to  which  they  have  never 
been  accustomed,  and  are,  accord- 
ing to  American  standards,  habit- 
ually underfed.  To  counteract  these 
poor  conditions,  they  have  a  tem- 
perament to  which  worry  and  anxi- 
ety are  foreign,  and  the  men  engage 
in  outdoor  occupations.  Almost 
half  of' the  Italian  men  work  here 
as  common  laborers  on  the  construc- 
tion of  streets  and  railroads,  while 
an  aversion  to  the  strenuous  life 
leads  many  into  the  gentle  and  salu- 
brious calling  of  peddling.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  the  carnivorous  Ameri- 
can underrates  the  dietary  value  of 
macaroni  and  cheese. 

After  bringing  all  these  consid- 
eration* to  hesLT  on  the  statistics, 
there  remains  to  be  reckoned  with 


the  testimony  of  practical  workers 
that  tuberculosis  is  more  common 
among  the  Italians  than  is  indicated 
by  the  death-rate  in  early  middle 
life.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
discrepancy  by  the  fact  that  tuber- 
culosis of  the  glands  and  joints  is  un- 
usually common  among  Italian  chil- 
dren and  it  is  with  the  children  and 
women  that  the  workers  in  cities 
most  often  come  in  contact,  many  of 
the  men  of  the  population  between 
fifteen  and  forty-four  years  of  age 
being  employed  on  railroads,  etc., 
in  the  country.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  attachment  of  the  Italians 
for  their  native  land,  which  fre- 
quently operates  to  find  a  way  of 
sending  the  invalid  home  to  die 
among  the  vines  and  olive  trees  of 
his  native  village. 

The  Russians,  Hungarians,  and 
Poles,  who  show  a  still  lower  death- 
rate  from  consumption  than  the 
Italians,  are  nearly  all  Jews,  and 
throughout  the  world  Jews  are 
found  to  have  a  comparatively  low 
death-rate  from  this  disease.  It  is 
probable  that  the  death-rate  among 
the  Jews  is  not  an  accurate  index 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  for 
the  reason  that  among  them  the 
average  duration  of  tuberculosis  is 
much  longer  than  among  other 
races.  "Quick  consumption"  is  al- 
most unknown,  arid  the  disease 
often  runs  for  eight  or  ten  years  be- 
fore it  proves  fatal.  The  death-rate 
may  be  lowered  also,  though  to  a 
less  extent  than  among  the  Italians, 
by  the  return  of  some  of  their  sick 
to  Europe.  Allowing  for  this,  and 
assuming  that  consumption  is  con- 
siderably more  prevalent  than  the 
death-rate  indicates,  it  still  appears 
that  the  Hebrew  constitution  has  a 
remarkable  resisting  power.-  This 
power  of  resistance  exists  in  spite 
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of  narrow  chests  and  slight  stature, 
in  spite  of  extreme  poverty  and  still 
greater  frugality,  in  spite  of  mental 
overexertion,  lack  of  exercise,  em- 
ployment in  the  sweated  industries, 
and  contact  with  the  probabiHty  of 
infection  in  second-hand  clothing. 
Various  explanations  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Employment  in  occupa- 
tions where  they  are  protected  from 
the  weather  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  an  advantage.  The  infre- 
quency  of  alcoholism,  however,  and, 
indeed,  their  temperance  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  mandates  of  their  religion 
in  regard  to  a  careful  inspection  of 
meat  before  it  can  be  pronounced 
"Kosher,"  and  in  regard  to  bathing 
and  house-cleaning  at  certain  inter- 
vals; the  comparatively  little  furni-. 
ture  in  their  houses,  and  their  use 
of  a  damp  cloth  instead  of  a  dust- 
brush — all  these  circumstances  help 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  evil  which  has  not  been  meted 
out  to  this  ill-used  people  to  its  full- 
est extent. 

Generalization  on-  this  point  of  the 
relation  between  consumption  and 
race  is  a  delicate  task,  but  a  few 
conclusions  seem  warranted.  Much 
of    the    variation    in    consumption 


death-rates  in  the  United  States  is 
due  to  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  age  constitution  and  ur- 
bah  or  rural  residence.  Eliminating 
the  first  of  these  factors  and  making 
allowance  for  the  second,  the  differ- 
ences which  remain  seem  to  be  the 
resultant  of  a  variety  of  social  and 
economic  influences.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  influ*- 
ences  is  that  exerted  by  our  high- 
grade  civilization  over  the  less  ad- 
vanced peoples  within  our  bounds, 
resulting,  so  far,  chiefly  in  that  in- 
crease of  sorrow  which  comes  to 
him  "who  increaseth  wisdom,*' 
without  the  attendant  compensa- 
tions. Other  active  influences  in- 
clude occupation,  housing,  and  tem- 
perament, and  habits  governing 
forms  of  dissipation,  food,  clothing, 
and  exercise. 

To  go  back  still  further  and  in- 
•quire,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  in- 
fluences, the  relative  responsibility 
of  fundamental  racial  characteris- 
tics, whether  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  and  of  the  environment  in 
which  these  characteristics  are  op- 
erating, would  be  to  enter  on  a 
speculation  only  less  alluring  than 
futile. 
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factor — ^by  Professor  Brouafdel  "the 
most  potent  factor" — ^in  propagat- 
ing tuberculosis/  Habits  in  regard 
to  drink  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  explain  in  part  the  variations  in 
this  table.  Thus  the  Scandinavians, 
who,  in  the  United  States,  are  al- 
most as  intemperate  as  the  Irish, 
show  a  high  death-rate  from  con- 
sumption, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  live  in  the  country 
and  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
work.  The  Italians,  Russians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles  are  found  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  although  they 
live  almost  exclusively  in  the  tene- 
ment districts  of  the  large  cities,  un- 
der far  worse  conditions  than  the 
Germans,  or  even  the  Irish,  and 
have  a  large  preponderance  of 
young  men,  the  class  most  liable  to 
consumption.  But  these  nationali- 
ties are  comparatively  free  from 
drunkenness. 

The  case  of  the  Italians  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  unfavorable  surround- 
ings, they  are  exposed  to  extremes 
of  climate  to  which  they  have  never 
been  accustomed,  and  are,  accord- 
ing to  American  standards,  habit- 
ually underfed.  To  counteract  these 
poor  conditions,  they  have  a  tem- 
perament to  which  worry  and  anxi- 
ety are  foreign,  and  the  men  engage 
in  outdoor  occupations.  Almost 
half  of*  the  Italian  men  work  here 
as  common  laborers  on  the  construc- 
tion of  streets  and  railroads,  while 
an  aversion  to  the  strenuous  life 
leads  many  into  the  gentle  and  salu- 
brious calling  of  peddling.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  the  carnivorous  Ameri- 
can underrates  the  dietary  value  of 
macaroni  and  cheese. 

After  bringing  all  these  consid- 
erations to  bear  on  the  statistics, 
there  remains  to  be  reckoned  with 


the  testimony  of  practical  workers 
that  tuberculosis  is  more  common 
among  the  Italians  than  is  indicated 
by  the  death-rate  in  early  middle 
life.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
discrepancy  by  the  fact  that  tuber- 
culosis of  the  glands  and  joints  is  un- 
usually common  among  Italian  chil- 
dren and  it  is  with  the  children  and 
women  that  the  workers  in  cities 
most  often  come  in  contact,  many  of 
the  men  of  the  population  between 
fifteen  and  forty-four  years  of  age 
being  employed  on  railroads,  etc., 
in  the  country.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  attachment  of  the  Italians 
for  their  native  land,  which  fre- 
quently operates  to  find  a  way  of 
sending  the  invalid  home  fo  die 
among  the  vines  and  olive  trees  of 
his  native  village. 

The  Russians,  Hungarians,  and 
Poles,  who  show  a  still  lower  death- 
rate  from  consumption  than  the 
Italians,  are  nearly  all  Jews,  and 
throughout  the  world  Jews  are 
found  to  have  a  comparatively  low 
death-rate  from  this  disease.  It  is 
probable  that  the  death-rate  among 
the  Jews  is  not  an  accurate  index 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  for 
the  reason  that  among  them  the 
average  duration  of  tuberculosis  is 
much  longer  than  among  other 
races.  "Quick  consumption"  is  al- 
most unknown,  arid  the  disease 
often  runs  for  eight  or  ten  years  be- 
fore it  proves  fatal.  The  death-rate 
may  be  lowered  also,  though  to  a 
less  extent  than  among  the  Italians, 
by  the  return  of  some  of  their  sick 
to  Europe.  Allowing  for  this,  and 
assuming  that  consumption  is  con- 
siderably more  prevalent  than  the 
death-rate  indicates,  it  still  appears 
that  the  Hebrew  constitution  has  a 
remarkable  resisting  power.*  This 
power  of  resistance  exists  in  spite 
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of  narrow  chests  and  slight  stature, 
in  spite  of  extreme  poverty  and  still 
greater  frugality,  in  spite  of  mental 
overexertion,  lack  of  exercise,  em- 
ployment in  the  sweated  industries, 
and  contact  with  the  probability  of 
infection  in  second-hand  clothing. 
Various  explanations  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Employment  in  occupa- 
tions where  they  are  protected  from 
the  weather  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  an  advantage.  The  infre- 
quency  of  alcoholism,  however,  and, 
indeed,  their  temperance  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  mandates  of  their  religion 
in  regard  to  a  careful  inspection  of 
meat  before  it  can  be  pronounced 
"Kosher,"  and  in  regard  to  bathing 
and  house-cleaning  at  certain  inter- 
vals; the  comparatively  little  furni-. 
ture  in  their  houses,  and  their  use 
of  a  damp  cloth  instead  of  a  dust- 
brush — all  these  circumstances  help 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  evil  which  has  not  been  meted 
out  to  this  ill-used  people  to  its  full- 
est extent. 

Generalization  on.  this  point  of  the 
relation  between  consumption  and 
race  is  a  delicate  task,  but  a  few 
conclusions  seem  warranted.  Much 
of    the    variation    in    consumption 


death-rates  in  the  United  States  is 
due  to  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  age  constitution  and  ur- 
bafi  or  rural  residence.  Eliminating 
the  first  of  these  factors  and  making 
allowance  for  the  second,  the  differ- 
ences which  remain  seem  to  be  the 
resultant  of  a  variety  of  social  and 
economic  influences.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  influ*- 
ences  is  that  exerted  by  our  high- 
grade  civilization  over  the  less  ad- 
vanced peoples  within  our  bounds, 
resulting,  so  far,  chiefly  in  that  in- 
crease of  sorrow  which  comes  to 
him  "who  increaseth  wisdom,'' 
without  the  attendant  compensa- 
tions. Other  active  influences  in- 
clude occupation,  housing,  and  tem- 
perament, and  habits  governing 
forms  of  dissipation,  food,  clothing, 
and  exercise. 

To  go  back  still  further  and  in- 
•quire,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  in- 
fluences, the  relative  responsibility 
of  fundamental  racial  characteris- 
tics, whether  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  and  of  the  environment  in 
which  these  characteristics  are  op- 
erating, would  be  to  enter  on  a 
speculation  only  less  alluring  than 
futile. 
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factor — ^by  Professor  Brouafdel  "the 
most  potent  factor" — in  propagat- 
ing tuberculosis.*  Habits  in  regard 
to  drink  may  therefore  be  expected 
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ployment in  the  sweated  industries, 
and  contact  with  the  probability  of 
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tions where  they  are  protected  from 
the  weather  can  hardly  be  looked 
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quency  of  alcoholism,  however,  and, 
indeed,  their  temperance  in  all  direc- 
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and  house-cleaning  at  certain  inter- 
vals; the  comparatively  little  fumi-. 
ture  in  their  houses,  and  their  use 
of  a  damp  cloth  instead  of  a  dust- 
brush — all  these  circumstances  help 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  evil  which  has  not  been  meted 
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crease of  sorrow  which  comes  to 
him  "who  increaseth  wisdom," 
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tions. Other  active  influences  in- 
clude occupation,  housing,  and  tem- 
perament, and  habits  governing 
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fluences, the  relative  responsibility 
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erating, would  be  to  enter  on  a 
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Those  who  are  at  work  in  modern 
charity  need  continually  to  refresh 
their  minds  with  the  thought  of  the 
real  spirit  that  is  behind  them  and 
of  which  this  work  is  one  of  the 
modern  expressions. 

With  every  such  institution  as  the 
Associated  Charities  there  ought  to 
be  a  great,  enthusiastic,  sympathetic 
public.  This  little  army  ought  to 
feel  it  is  really  supported  by  the  de- 
votion of  the  whole  city  of  Boston 
as  it  does  its  work,  and  yet  I  take  it 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  good  people  do  not  thus  feel 
toward  the  society  or  toward  any- 
thing which  may  be  called  "scientific  . 
charity;"  that  there  is  a  misappre- 
hension often  both  on  the  part  of 
those  who  give  and  of  those  who  re- 
ceive— a  misapprehension  that  is 
fundamental.  The  very  term  "scien- 
tific charity"  to  a  great  many  people 
has  a  chilling  sound,  and  to  under- 
stand that  feeling  and  what  we  have 
to  do  to  overcome  it,  and  to  bring 
the  general  public  to  a  sense  of  what 
we  need,  let  us  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  charity  itself,  as  a  simple,  ele- 
mental, human  feeling,  taking  it  in 
its  simple  and  literal  meaning — love. 

Now,  what  is  the  characteristic 
of  love,  whether  between  one  person 
and  another,  or,  in  its  broader  and 
more  spiritual  sense,  between  one 
and  the  many?  The  characteristic 
of  love  is  not  that  it  is  prudential, 
not  calculating,  not  giving  by  meas- 
ure, so  much  for  so  much.  The 
very  essence  of  love,  which  everyone 

*  An  address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 13. 
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who 'has  loved  feels,  is  giving  one's 
self,  through  the  impulse  of  the  sotd 
itself,  without  calculating,  without 
reserve.  Love  seeketh  not  its  own; 
love  hopeth  not  a  few  things;  be- 
lieveth  not  a  few  things.  Love 
hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  for  the  object  of  its  love.  It 
is  something  that  makes  a  man  give 
to  him  that  asks,  and  give  more 
than  is  asked,  to  satisfy  the  gener- 
ous imptilse  of  his  own  soul.  Not 
measuring  so  much  for  so  much,  but 
the  measure  that  is  heaped  up  and 
running  over.  It  is  something  that 
makes  a  man,  asked  to  go  a  mile, 
say:  "I'll  go  two  miles."  It  is 
something  that  makes  a  man,  when 
he  is  asked  for  his  coat,  give  his 
cloak  also — give  everything  he  has. 
It  is  the  same  simple  love  that  in- 
spired St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  go- 
ing out  of  the  city  gates  and  giving 
all  for  love.  It  is  what  Emerson 
speaks  of  in  that  little  poem,  "Give 
All  for  Love :" 

Give  all  to  love: 

Obey  thy  heart; 

Friends,  kindred,  days, 

Estate,  good-fame, 

Plans,   credit,   and  the  Muse, — 

Nothing  refuse. 

Tis  a  brave  master; 

Let  it  have  scope; 

Follow  it  utterly, 

Hope  beyond  hope. 

Now,  there  is  the  very  essence  of 
human  feeling  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  that  makes  a  man  give  it 
anything.  When  he  feels  it,  this 
something  carries  him  away  from 
himself    and    says:    "Give    utterly, 
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give  everything,  give  out  of  the 
generosity  of  your  heart." 

Is  it  any  wonder- that  there  are 
misapprehensions  often  on  the  part 
of  ordinary  people — ^well-meaning, 
generous  people — ^when  they  come 
to  the  more  organized  methods  of 
modern  charity  and  the  more  delib- 
erate methods,  as  it  seems  to  them? 
Most  men  do  not  feel  a  disinterested 
passion  for  service  very  often.  lit 
is  some  particular  person  or 
event  that  calls  it  out.  Here  is  a 
case  of  need,  and  this  pity  of  the 
human  heart,  this  loving  kindness, 
quickly  answers  that  heed.  Shall  it 
have  scope?  Shall  it  follow  the 
principle  of  Jesus  and  St.  Francis, 
or  do  we  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
quench  that  spirit?  To  a  man  who 
feels  this  charitable  impulse  it  often 
seems  that  the  methods  of  modern 
charity  quench  the  spirit  by  asking 
him  for  something  less  than  his 
heart  impels  him  to  give — as  if  the 
system  were  a  prudential,  calculat- 
ing being,  organized  on  the  part  of 
the  well-to-do  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  charitable  impulse.  It  is  often 
felt  on  the  part  of  the  would-be 
giver;  it  is  more  often  felt  on  the 
part  of  one  who  personally  seeks 
help.  Now,  whenever  we  allow  this 
feeling  to  go  unchecked  and  simply 
try  to  establish  charitable  effort  on 

*  *  •  - 

the  ordinary  plan  of  business — busi- 
ness is  business,  and  not  love,  not 
chajity — ^allow  people  to  get  the 
idea  that  we  are  aiming  simply  at 
some  prudential^tlyng  rather  than  at 
some  great  force  of  human  kindness 
that,  thus  finds  expression,  we  are 
simply  quenching  the  spirit,  we  are 
destroying  the  fountains  from  which 
all  these  streams  have  their  origin. 
W^hat  we  need  more  and  more,  I 
think,  is  to  make  people  understand, 
as  all   must  have   understood   who 


have  listened  to  those  who  have 
spoken  to  us  this  evening,  that  that 
is  not  in  the  least  the  spirit  or  the 
purpose  of  modern  organized  char- 
ity.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
essence  of  it  lies  in  the  call  '  for 
something  more,  and  not  for  some- 
thing less;  that  the  command  is  for 
more  urgent,  more  enthusiastic, 
more  devoted  self-sacrifice. 

If  I  were  trying  to  induce  a  * 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  to 
enter  the  way  of  charitable  effort  in 
our  modern  times,  I  should  go  back 
to  the  old  classic  expressions — the 
old  Christian  expressions,  if  you 
please — to  the  men  of  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis  in  all  the  ages  down. to 
the  present  time,  who  gave  them- 
selves utterly  in  an  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  not  hoping  for  reward, 
nor  calculating,  and  I  would  say: 
**Here  is  the  opportunity,  in  these 
modern  times,  for  the  very  greatest 
self-sacrifice,  self-giving,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 

A  man  comes  to  you  asking  alms ; 
he  is  in  need,  and  says :  "Go  \yith  me 
a  mile."  The  mere  spasmodic 
charitable  impulse  is  satisfied  with 
giving  the  thing  asked — answering 
the  immediate  need.  You  go  with 
the  man  a  mile,  and  then  return  to 
your  own  home  well  content;  you 
have  done  all  that  was  asked. 

What  is  the  aim  of  this  society 
to  teach  people  to  do  ?  It  is  to  teach 
them  not  simply  to  do  the  thing 
asked,  but  to  do  more  than  was 
asked ;  to  say  to  the  man  who  comes 
asking:  "I  will  do  more  than  that. 
I  will  go  the  whole  way  with  you. 
I  will  go  back  with  you  to  your 
home,  and  we  will  study  together 
the.  need.  We  Vill  take  coun$el  to- 
gether, and  I  wilt  stand  by  you 
through  it  all."  To'  teach  the  man 
who  would   give  to  others : .  "Give 
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not  for  this  day's  need  only,  but  for 
every  day." 

Then  this  charitable  demand  of. 
our  time,  appealing  to  that  same 
kindness  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
the  fountain  of  charity,  says  to  the 
man  and  woman  touched  now  and 
then  by  specific  evils :  "Come,  let  us 
reason  together;  let  us  see  just  what 
the  evils  are;  they  are  greater  than 
•you  think,  deeper  than  you  think, 
more  tragical  than  you  dream  of, 
and  your  responsibility  for  them  is 
greater  than  you  think.  You  can- 
not touch  one  of  them  without 
touching  others,  without  revealing 
a  great,  wide  need.  And  now  we 
give  ourselves  to  that."  The  more 
spasmodic  charity  looks  upon  the 
evil  and  misery  of  the  world  as 
something  that  passes  by,  as  did 
Dante  at  the  verge  of  Hell.  He 
saw  spirits  driven  by  like  flocks  of 
birds;  for  a  moment  he  pitied  and 
listened  to  their  cry,  and  then  they 
passed  by.  This  is  one  thing.  The 
deeper,  the  more  serious  thing,  is 
to  find  them  as  permanent  elements 
in  our  lives.  This  require^  organi- 
zation, patience,  prudence  and  skill, 
trained  workers  -and  discrimination. 
But  when  you  get  at  the  heart  of 


any  society  like  this  you  will  see  that 
all  this  machinery  is  not  the  main 
thing.     It  does  not  stand  between 
that  and  the  real  spirit  back  of  it. 
And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
place  where  oUr  churches  and  press, 
and  all  the  instrumentalities  for  get- 
ting at  the  general  public  need  more 
and  more  to  be  brought  into  sympa- 
thy with  such  work  as  this,  to  make 
people    see    how    perfectly    simple, 
natural,    and    warm-hearted    is    the 
spirit  that  is  behind  these  institu- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  our 
modern  work.     We  say  to  people: 
We  are  simply  trying  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  what  you  are  trying  to 
do  on  a  small  scale  when  now  and 
then   you    really   grapple   with   the 
cause  of  need.     We  are  trying  to 
do  for  society  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  for  one  or  two  persons  here 
and  there,  and  this  little  army  of 
friendly  visitors  iS  composed  of  per- 
sons  who,   with   absolute   devotion 
and  seeking  nothing  for  themselves 
in    return,    are    just    giving  -them- 
selves, out  of  human  love,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  are  in  need,  and 
they  are  trying  to  do  that   work, 
not    now    and    then,    but    all    the 
time. 
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To  THB  Editor  of  Charities  : 

In  your  issue  of  October   18, 

•taJully  9ff    ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  which,  under 

th«  Family,  a  clause  of  the  new  charter  of 
Greater  New  York,  a  grand- 
father was  held  liable  to  support  his  infant 
and  indigent  grandson,  and  state  that  it  is 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  decided  in  New 
York,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  this  coun- 
try. This  statement  is  apt  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  decision  referred  to  introduces 
a  new  principle  into  our  law,  which  would 
be  erroneous. 

The  legal  rules  governing  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child  are  directed  primarily  to 
securing  the  stability  of  the  family.  Cor- 
relative to  the  parental  rights  of  custody, 
labor,  and  enjoyment  of  society  are  the 
duties  of  protection,  education,  and  main- 
tenance. These  rights  and  duties  of  par- 
ents existed  and  do  exist  to-day  under  the 
common  law  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  relationship  of  parent 
and  child  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  natural 
one  and  its  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
exist  for  the  preservation  of  the  family  re- 
lation and  the  encouragement  to  form 
family  groups.  The  chief—or,  at  least,  one 
of  the  chief — aims  of  the  state  is  the  defini- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  political  and 
social  status  of  its  citizens,  and  as  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  organization  in  our 
social  system  its  preservation  must  be  a 
paramount  object  of  the  law.  The  same 
principles  accordingly  apply  when  there  is 
m  fact  a  family  relation,  although  the  blood 
relationship  be  more  remote  or  even  non- 
existent. Thus,  if  a  child  le  received  into 
the  family  of  a  stepfather  for  instance,  in 
the  absence  of  an  express  contract  to  the 
contrary  the  stepfather  stands  in  loco 
parentis,  as  it  is  called,  and  has  the  rights 
and  is  subject  to  the  duties  of  a  parent. 
This  quasi  parental  relation,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  may  also  exist  between  a 
child  and  grandparents  or  even  persons  of 
no  blood  relationship  or  affinity  whatever. 
See  Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations,  sec. 
273,  and  American  and  English  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Law,  Title  Parent  and  Child,  aqd 
cases  there  cited.  This  is  the  common  law 
of  the  United  States  to-day.  It*  depends 
for  its  enforcement  upon  the  civil  courts. 

The  first  incorporation  of  these  principles 
into  the  penal  law  was  by  the  statute  43 
Elizabeth,  chapter  2,  which  enacted  that  the 
father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother of  indigent  persons  should  maintain 
them  at  their  own  charges  if  of  sufficient 
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ability.  This  statute  was,  of  course,  trans- 
ported to  this  country  as  part  of  our  com- 
mon law.  Its  provisions  have  also  been  re- 
enacted  in  most  of  the  states.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Act  of  June  13,  1836,  provides 
that  "the  father  and  grandfather  and  the 
mother  and  grandmother  and  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren  of  every  poor  per- 
son, not  able  to  work,  shall,  at  their  own 
charge,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  relieve 
and  maintain  such  poor  person  at  such  rate 
as  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
county  where  such  poor  person  resides 
shall  order  and  direct."  Tn  1863,  in  a  civil 
action,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
decided  that  under  both  this  statute  and 
the  common  law  "a  grandfather  is  liable  to 
relieve  and  maintain  his  destitute  grand- 
children when  their  necessities  require  it." 
In  1847  in  the  c^e  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  vs.  Smith,  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Philadelphia  County  ordered  a 
grandfather  to  support  the  infant  children 
of  a  son,  such  children  being  destitute,  it 
appearing  that  the  mother  was  unable  to 
support  them  and  that  the  father  was  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  though  it 
was  not  shown  that  the  father  was  unable 
to  support  them.  The  facts  in  this  case 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  case  referred  to  in  your  journal. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  as  to  grand- 
parents is  omitted  in  the  New  York  statute 
which  reenacts  the  other  provisions  of  the 
English  statute  of  43  Elizabeth.  The  latter, 
however,  as  was  said  above,  is  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  country.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  these  penal  enactments 
is,  of  course,  to  prevent  persons  becoming 
a  charge  upon  the  public  purse. 

There  apparently  exists  among  charity 
workers  so  great  misapprehension  and  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  legal  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  domestic  relations  that  it 
has  seemed  to  me  the  publication  in  your 
valuable  journal  of  these  facts  might  be  of 
service  to  them.— Edward  Lindsey,  War- 
ren, Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1902. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  :  , 

I  have  read  with  concern  and 
V*  5**yS*y    regret,    your    account    of    the 
CMliSn "    city  day  for  country    children 
and      wish      to       remonstrate 
against  this  abuse  of  a  good  i^ea,  that  of 
giving  children   a   healthful   change.     City 
children   are  often   cooped   into  close,   ill- 
ventilated    rooms,    and    their    horizon    is 
physically  and  mentally  very  narrow,  and 
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their  conditions  unhealthy.  To  them,  the 
fresh  air  of  the  country,  the  new  interest 
in  simple  pleasures,  awsikening  perhaps  a 
wish  to  live  their  lives  in  the  country,  can 
do  no  harm,  may  often  be  of  great  value ; 
but,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  country 
children  to  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  and 
make  them  crave  its  exciting  influences  and 
return  restless  and  dissatisfied  to  their 
homes,  seems  of  most  questionable  wisdom. 
Very  few  country  children  realize  the  in- 
terest to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  fields 
about  them,  and  fancy  their  lives  dull,  be- 
cause they  are  empty.  The  true  mission- 
ary to  the  country  children  would  be  he 
who  would  help  them  to  make  friends  and 
interests  among  the  birds,  animals,  and  the 
plants,  of  which  most  of  them  are  now  sad- 
ly ignorant;  and  if  their  minds  were  filled 
with  the  advantages  of  their  lot,  they  would 
not  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  city  with 
its  excitements  and  temptations,  is  the  goal 
to  work  for.  There  would  not  then  be  so 
many  deserted  farms  in  the  country,  or  so 
many  homes  with  no  young  people  grow- 
ing up  to  follow  the  older  ones  in  their 
work,  and  the  overcrowding  would  be  re- 
lieved, not  increased. — (Miss)  E.  Tucker- 
man,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tinted: 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time 
^o^uMo    ^^  *"  outsider  or  two  to  com- 
Work.        mend  the  Post-Office  authori- 
ties on  their  heroic  attempt  to 
make  women  more  womanly  and  men  more 
manly.     The  woman  who  marries  a  man 
without   means    is   more    sentimental    than 
sensible,    while   the  man   who   expects   his 


wife  to  help  support  the  family  other  than 
in  her  own  home  is  hardly  a  protector. 

If  single  women,  who  have  no  one  to 
support  them,  are  to  be  crowded  out  of 
positions  by  women  who  possess  support- 
ers, we  may  expect  to  read  of  more  sui- 
cides and  deaths  from  starvation  each 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  being  obliged  to 
witness  the  daily  retrogression  of  those 
whom  nature  intended  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  wage-earning  for  the  family. 

Many  women  have  learned  to  their  sor- 
row what  it  means  to  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  help  support  the  family.  They 
have  ended  by  bearing  the  whole  burden  of 
the  task,  and  been  deserted  or  abused  by 
the  man  whom  they  have  helped  to  rob  of 
manliness.  What  is  to  become  of  the  fam- 
ily if  wives  are  to  spend  their  lives  in  the 
'ofiice. 

The  spectacle  of  man  and  wife  going  out 
to  their  daily  labor  may  be  very  "pretty," 
but,  unfortuuately,  the  majority  of  such 
spectacles  are  witnessed  in  the  tenement 
districts,  where  the  prettiness  is  marred  by* 
the  actual  results  of  such  labor. 

All  honor  to  the  woman  who  fights  the 
battle  of  life  alone,  from  choice  or  other- 
wise, but  let  the  married  woman  beware 
how  she  steals  from  her  husband  the  right 
to  support  her.  It  is  a  practice  which  has 
already  spread  its  bane  throughout  our 
country.  A  Lover  of  Manukess. 

New  York,  November  29,  1902. 

[Charities  reprints  the  above  at  request 
of  a  reader  who  holds  that  it  contains 
truths  .which  charity  workers  "are  very 
apt  to  forget,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
people  they  seek  to  help." — Ed.] 
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Now,  as  you  and  I  and  everybody  know, 
charity  work — and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
social  service  of  any  kind,  whether  for 
a  mission  or  for  ar  municipality,  whether 
in  a  very  small  settlement  or  in  a  very 
large  institution,  or  whether  in  a  great 
many  other  wheres — has  to  do  with  people 
instead  of  things.  It  is  a  human  fabric 
that  is  being  fingered.  The  work  is  to  see 
that  the  pattern  runs  true,  to  smooth  off 
the  raw  edges,  and  to  pick  out  the  bent  pins 
that  may  scratch  the  community.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  worker  gathers  up  here 
and  there  wry  threads  of  existence,  quaint 
sayings  and  happenings,  which  he  intends 
to  jot  down  to-morrow  and  which  slip  out 
of  his  memory  to-day  without  any  great 
exertion  on  his  part  at  all. 

Now,  with  you  and  me  and  everybody 
to  help,  Charities  will  make  an  effort — 
if  the  thing  falls  through,  we  will  lay  it 
away  firmly,  yet  gently — ^to  collect  some  of 


these  gypsy  ravelings  and  mix  them  with 
ink  and  type  from  month  to  month.  Your 
part  and  everybody's  part — the  invitation 
is  a  personal  one  to  every  reader  of- Chari- 
ties, and  to  some  of  those  who  don't  read 
it  all  the  way  through — will  be  to  see  the 
things  and  remember  them  and  send  them 
in,  and  mine,  to  stand  them  all  up  in  a 
row  and  print  them  thus.  It  may  be 
charged  against  a  stray  item  now  and 
again,  or  against  the  pack  of  them,  that  they 
point  an  altogether  wrongful  moral  and 
are  no  great  tale  after  all.  But  if  they 
have  brevity  and  variety,  that  is  just  what 
we  are  after.  For  they  then  must  have 
something  of  the  soul  of  wit  and  of  the 
spice  of  life. 

The  dime  novel  has  been  tried  in  scales 
of  justice  held  by  a  youthful  fist  and  it 
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has  been  found  wanting.     Such  is  the  de- 
cision in  what  is  technically  set  down  as: 

Case  36. 


GEORGE  JUNIOR   REPUBLIC 

vs. 
WILLIAM  G.  BEACH^Appellant 


J.  O' Conner  for  the  State. 
W.    G.   Beach   for   himself. 

In  the  language  of  the  court,  the  cir- 
atmstances  of  the  case  were  these:  "The 
appellant,  with  eight  other  citizens,  was 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  alleged  im- 
proper literature  popularly  known  as  'dime 
novels.'  He  was  summoned  before  the 
lower  court  in  a  somewhat  informal  man- 
ner, pleaded  guilty,  and  received  a  sen- 
tence of  one  month  in  the  workhouse." 
An  appeal  followed.  The  Court,  the  Hon. 
T.  M.  Osborne  on  the  bench,  swept  away 
the  legal  technicalities  with  masterly  expo- 
sition, and  simmered  the  matter  down  tQ 
this:  That  "the  difference  between  good 
literature  and  bad  is  perhaps  a  hard  one  to 
grasp  at  first,"  that  "there  can  be  little 
doubt  into  which  category  these  so-called 
'dime  novels*  fall,"  that  "if  one  examines 
further  into  the  effect  of  reading  them, 
one  can  pick  up  almost  anywhere  evidences 
of  the  bad,  and  sometimes  fatal,  results — 
not  only  in  weakening  the  morals  and 
minds  of  readers,  but  in  leading  to  actual 
acts  of  serious  crime,"  and,  finally,  that 
"the  Court,  therefore,  would  not  regard 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  below  -  as  too 
severe  if,  by  the  severity  01  the  sentence, 
the  reading  of  this  poisonous  literature 
could  be  stamped  out." 

Unfortunately  the  Court  below  erred  in 
imposing  the  sentence,  an  error,  His  Honor 
explains,  doubtless  "occasioned  by  the  care- 
less way  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
are  kept,  it  being  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  discover  what  is  and  what  is 
not  the  law  in  many  cases"-^a  complaint 
not  unheard  of,  it  may  be  suggested,  in 
commonwealths  older  and  wiser  than  they. 
The  court  duly  suggests  a  codification  of 
special  laws,  affirms  the  verdict  of  the 
C5ourt  below,  returns  the  case  for  re- sen- 
tence, and  decrees  that  the  costs  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  appellant. 

* 
A  New  York  school  inspector  tells  of  an 
East  Side  father  with  the  name  of  Shimo- 
lensky,  or  something  of  the  sort,  who  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  public  school  in  search 
of  his  boy  and  found  him  registered  under 
the  name  of  Iky  Go- Wash.  The  boy  ex- 
plained. His  mother  was  always  saying: 
"Iky — go  wash,"  he  said,  so  he  had  come 
to  suppose  that  that  was  his  name.  "Would 


there  were  more  mothers  like  Iky's"  was- 
the  prayer  of  the  inspector. 

Some  time  ago  a  sharp  pair  of  shears  in; 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Sun  clipped 
one  sentence  from  an  editorial  in  Chari- 
ties and  a  black,  smudgy  lead  pencil  wrote* 
a  head  line  over  it.  Together  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Sun  next  day  like  this : 

THEN  CHARITY  COVERS  A  MULTITUDE  OF  SINS. 

The  secrets  of  publishing  houses,  if  they 
were  revealed,  might  show  more  advances 
on  charitable  accounts  to  authors  than  the 
reading  public  suspects. 

Now,  there  are  several  things  which  the 
shears  and  the  pencil  and  the  New  York 

Sun  might  have  meant  by  that. 

m   * 
* 

Apropos  of  a  little  experience  of  her- 
own,  the  charity  worker  waxed  eloquent 
at  the  dinner  table  upon  the  subject  of 
the  harm  done  by  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving, with  special  reference  to  street 
beggars.  The  little  actress  across  the  table 
was  very  much  interested.  She  listened 
and  asked  questions  until,  with  the  coffee, 
she  told  the  charity  worker  thaf  she  quite, 
saw  the  point  of  the  discussion,  and  in 
future  would  act  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  what  one  of  the  diners 
called    "businesslike   charity." 

Alas,  it  was  only  the  very  next  evening, 
when  coming  home  from  her  work,  that 
the  charity  worker  saw  the  little  actress 
empty  the  small  change  in  her  purse  into 
the  hands  of  the  very  same  old  beggar  wom- 
an who  had  provoked  the  discussion  of  the- 
eyening  before.  Her  reply  to  the  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  and  the  remonstrance 
was  perhaps  characteristic,  both  of  her  sex 
and  of  her  profession:  "My  dear,"  she 
said,  "it*s  easy  to  talk;  she  may  need  it, 
and  I  certainly  don't;  and  if  I  give  her 
the  pennies  I  shan't  have  to  worry  about  it. 
Anyway,  I  should  do  it  keep  off  the  hoo- 
doo, and  all  the  girls  in  our  company 
would  do  the  same." 

It  would  seem  that  the  work  of  the 
Mendicancy  Committee  is  not  complete 
when  dealing  with  the  beggars  alone. 

* 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York 
has  promised  to  give  $600  a  year  for  five 
years  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  of  Erie,  Pa.  An  announcement 
of  the  fact  in  the  September  report  was 
followed  by  this  sentence:  "In  all  perplex- 
ing problems  of  charity,  we  are  but  ciphers 
worthless  alone,  but  with  an  Almighty  One- 
before  us  and  George  W.  Perkins  to  back 
us,  our  value  and  effectiveness  is  multiplied* 
to  an  infinity."  The  utterance  stirred  up 
not  a  little  good-natured  criticism.    Puttin/f 
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sternly  aside  the  worldly  wise  ones  who 
have  marked  the  geographical  isolation  in 
which  the  society  places  a  broker  and  the 
powers-that-be,  there  is  something  in  the 
remark  of  one  commentator  that  "the  emo- 
tions of  a  modest  philanthropist,  on  read- 
ing a  thing  like  that  about  himself,  must 
be  of  the  sort  commonly  described  as 
'mixed/ "  There  is  in  the  announcement, 
it  must  be  admitted,  a  touch  of  the  en- 
thusiastic English  which  we  commonly  as- 
sociate with  our  friends,  the  Salvationists. 
For  instance,  this  local  note  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  IVar  Cry: 

"Three  souls  are  reported  saved  in  the 
Men's  Metropole  this  week.  The  soul  boom 
is  still  on.    Hallelujah  r 

* 
.  Those  who  have  entered  upon  the  cam- 
paign against  consumption  in  New  York 
have  a  serious  task  before  them.  Yet  odd 
matters  are  continuallv  bobbing  up.  Just 
now  there  is  a  puzzle  in  which  longevity 
vs.  tuberculosis  figures,  and  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle  may  be  a  human  life.  The 
family  history  of  a  tubercular  woman  of 
forty-eight  reads  in  this  wise:  Grandfather, 
104;  grandmother,  99;  mother,  68;  father, 
76;  the  patient,   ?. 

* 
This  fall  the  first  Chinese  foundling 
ever  picked  up  in  the  city  was  admitted 
to  the  infants'  ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York.  It  was  a  girl  about  two  weeks 
old,  and  was  dressed  in  a  white  skirt  of 
fine  texture,  with  bows  of  yellow,  blue, 
and  purple  ribbon  tied  about  each  little 
limb.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Charities 
Department  for  foundlings  to  go  alter- 
nately to  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic institutions,  and  accordingly  it  hap- 
pened that  this  child  went  to  the  latter. 
This  would  seem  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  observation  of  the  effects  of  heredity 
and  environment,  as  the  unknown  little 
celestial  begins  life  baptized  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  an  inmate  of  one  of 
its  institutions,  and  named — Rosie  Meehan. 

• 

Poormaster  Barck  of  Hoboken  was  a 
disappointed  man  the  other  day.  It  was 
during  the  acute  stage  of  the  fuel  shortage 
and  he  had  announced  that  a  number  of 
old  canal  boats  could  be  broken  up  for  the 
wood,  which  was  oak  and  pine  and  wholly 
burnable.  When  he  arrived  on  the  scene 
there  were,  according  to  a  local  paper, 
*  about  fifteen  men  awaiting  him.  Some  had 
axes  and  all  were  surveying  the  boats. 

"Well,  boys,  are  you  going  to  work?" 
asked  Barck. 

'You  bet" — the  reply  was  unanimous. 

'Well,  there  is  your  wood;  go  at  it. 
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"Say,  boss,  I  am  an  expert  at  cutting 
wood,"  said  a  strapping  big  fellow  to  the 
poormaster. 

"Well,"  answered  Barck,  "  you  ought  to 
make  a  good  day's  wages.  But  I  don't 
want  you  to. take  advantage  of  the  other 
poor  fellows,  who  cannot  use  their  axes 
as  well  as  you  can." 

"Oh,  that|s  all  right;  it's  only  so  much 
better  for  the  city,'    answered  the  man. 

'The  city  has  nothing  to   do  with   it." 

'Well,  how  much  are  you  going  to  pay 
a  day?"  was  the  question  that  nearly  stag- 
gered Barck. 

"What!"  was  all  the  hard-working  poor- 
master  could  say.  Then  he  saw  that  the 
man  was  serious. 

"Now,  look  here,"  he  said,  "there's  no 
pay  attached  to  this,  outside  of  the  fact  that 
half  the  wood  you  cut  belongs  to  you." 

"Well,  then,  I  guess  I  don't  work,"  re- 
plied the  man.  And  he  walked  away.  So 
did  the  other  fourteen.  Within  five  min- 
utes several  of  them  had  found  an  old  tin 
can  and  were  "rushing  the  gn'owler"  be- 
hind the  fence. 

The  men  had  hardly'  disappeared  when 
a  number  of  boys  came  up  and  asked  if 
they  could  have  some  wood.  When  told 
they  could  have  all  they  wanted,  they  were 
soon  hard  at  work  and  you  should  have 
seen  the  loads  they  lugged  home  to  their 
mothers. 

The  poormaster  worked  hard  arranging 
rafts  in  order  that  the  old  hulks  could  be 
gotten  at  with  ease,  and  in  a  short  time  about 
thirty  boys  were  pulling  the  boats  apart. 
In  one  of  them  a  small  quantity  of  coal 
was  found.  They  made  prize  of  it  after 
the  manner  of  boys  and  green  apples  and 
walnuts  from  time  immemorial,  stuffed 
their  hats  with  it  and  their  pockets  and 
made  off  with  their  treasure. 

George  Birdseye  of  Lynn  is  the  signature 
which  appeared  under  the  following  bit 
of  verse  in  the  Boston  Globe: 

A  MATTER  OF  SELECTION.    ' 

Said  a  vulgar  little  girl,  who  was  sneering 
at  another 
In  accents  that  were  very  far  from  mild, 
"You   ain't   got   no   father,   you   ain't   got 
no  mother — 
You  ain't   nothin'  but  a  horrid  'dopted 
child  r 
"I'm  quite  as  good  as  you,"  came  the  an* 
swer  from  the  other. 
"I  was  carefully  selected  from  a  lot; 
But  only  look  at  you — ^your  father  and  your 
mother 
Had  to  keep  you  if  they  wanted  to  or 
not  I" 

A    LOOKER-ON. 
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ient  cases,  and  of  homes  to  which 
advanced  cases  may  be  removed, 
and  where  they  may  be  made  com- 
fortable until  the  inevitable  fatal  ter- 
mination comes.  We  must  remem- 
ber, in  this  connection,  that  every 
incipient  case  and  every  advanced 
case  of  tuberculosis  which  is  re- 
moved from  its  home  and  surround- 
ings and  placed  in  a  properly 
equipped  and  conducted  institution 
is,  in  this  way,  not  only  given  a  fair 
chance  for  recovery  of  health,  but  is 
educated  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  further  extension  of  in- 
fection, and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
focus  of  infection  is  removed  from 
the  city.  On.  the  average,  every  case 
of  tuberculosis  infects  at  least  one 
other  case,  and  if  removed  to  a  hos- 
pital early  enough,  the  infection  of 
this  second  case  would  be,  in  each  in- 
stance, prevented,  and  thus  the  total 
number  of  cases  would  be  reduced. 
It  is  in  an  educational  way  that 
lay  organizations  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  of  the  great- 
est service.  They  serve  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  and  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis; 
they  form  compact  bodies  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  whose  influence  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  so  moulding 
public  sentiment  that  funds  shall  be 
forthcoming  to  erect  and  maintain 
dispensaries,  sanatoria,  and  homes 
for  the  consumptive  poor.  Through 
their  assistance  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic press,  we  may  hope  eventually  to. 
obtain  state  and  municipal  appro- 
priations for  the  suitable  care  of  the 


consumptive  poor.  New  York  state 
has  made  a  small  beginning  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  state 
sanatorium,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  the  Adirondacks,  may  lead 
to  very  much  larger  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  The  state  is  spend- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  while  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  humanitarian  reasons,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
far  greater  returns  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  expenditure  of  one- 
quarter  the  amount  in  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  tubercular  disease. 
I  believe  that  tuberculosis  may  be 
practically  stamped  out  The  re- 
duction in  the  mortality  from  it  in 
New  York  City  since  1886  has  been 
about  forty  per  cent,  which  means 
if  applied  to  the  Greater  City,  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  6,000  in  the 
number  of  deaths  annually  caused 
by  it.  The  vast  significance  of  this 
is  still  more  enhanced  when  we  re- 
member that  to  a  very  large  extent 
these  deaths  take  place  in  the  work- 
ing period  between  fifteen  and 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  measures  first  begun 
in  a  very  small  way  in  New  York 
City  fifteen  years  ago,  inadequate  as 
they  have  been,  have  resulted  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  at  least  twenty 
thousand  persons.  The  annual  deaths 
in  the  Greater  City  still  number  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  thousand,  and 
we  know  that  these  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  unnecessary. 
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send  them.  The  time  is  coming  and 
is  indeed  now  here,  when  either 
through  state  aid  or  through  private 
benevolence,  or  through  a  uyion  of 
both,  more  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  consumptive  members  of 
the  community.  The  necessity  of 
a  dispensary  for  those  who  cannot 
leave  the  city  is  also  a  crying  one. 

The    committee    has    now    over 
sixty  families  under  its  care.  Recent 


accessions  to  its  working  staff  will 
reinforce  its  wodc  of  research  and 
agitation  for  proper  facilities  for  the 
care  of  consumptives.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Forbush,  who  was  connected  with 
the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  in 
Havana,  and  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  sanitary  and  preventive 
work  of  this  kind,  will  be  associated 
with  the  Committee  for  a  time  and 
contribute  to  its  effectiveness. 


COLD  AIR  AND  SUNSHINE  IN  CAPSULES  OF  STEEL 

AND  GLASS. 


In  the  opinion  of  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  the  institutional  plants 
of  that  department  of  the  municipal 
government  are  thoroughly  inade- 
quate, and  plans  substituting  mod- 
em buildings  and  equipments  are 
being  worked  out.  At  present  the 
general  hospital-,  the  almshouse,  and 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  are  lo- 
cated on  the  same  property  in 
old  buildings  beyond  repair,  and  the 
recent  revelations  in  regard  to  the 
insanitary  conditions  at  the  hos- 
pital in  connection  with  the  death 
from  tuberculosis  of  Dr.  Hughes 
have  given  emphasis  to  the  demand 
for  better  accommodations.  The  in- 
sane hospital  will  be  removed  to  a 
new  location  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  and  recommendations 
have  been  made  by  the  neurological 
staff  for  the  new  structure.  The 
almshouse  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
home  for  indigent  people,  located  in 
the  same  section,  and  on  another 
site  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  new 
municipal  hospital  for  contagious 
diseases.  These  changes  will  admit 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  general 
hospital  on  the  present  municipal 
property  in  West  Philadelphia,  and 


the  erection  of  tuberculosis  pavil- 
ions there. 

The  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection has  just  advertised  for  bids 
for  these  pavilions.  Philadelphia  is 
thus  following  New  York  in  the 
provision  of  special  phthisis  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick  poor,  but  while 
New  York  is  making  immediate  use 
of  old  buildings  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  will  take  tinK  to  erect 
a  plant  along  unique  lines  of  con- 
struction for  the  open-air  treatment 
of  consumption.  The  pavilions  will 
be  practically  entirely  of  steel  and 
glass.  They  will  be  eight  in  num- 
ber, sixty  by  fifty  feet,  with  provi- 
sion for  thirty  patients  each.  They 
will  be  one  story  in  height,  and  the 
trussed  roof,  the  sides,  and  every 
part  of  the  pavilion  proper,  with  the 
exception  of  the  steel  frames,  will 
be  of  glass.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows will  be  pivoted,  so  that  ordi- 
narily the  air  can  sweep  through, 
and  if  the  weather  be  damp  and  cold 
all  can  be  closed.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, a  hot-air  blower  system  of 
heating  will  force  fresh  air  into  the 
rooms  and  draw  it  out  by  exhaust 
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fans  so  that  the  atmosphere  will  be 
changed  every  ten  minutes.  The 
condensation  on  the  glass  walls  and 
ceilings  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
system  of  guttered  skylights.  What 
colored  glass  will  be  used  a  board  of 
physicians  will  decide.  After  a  care- 
ful study,  Architect  Philip  H.  John- 
son believes  that  light  green  glass 
will  be  best.  He  estimates  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  pavilions  at  $140,000. 

Among  the  noticeable  features 
will  be  dining-rooms  equipped  to 
seat  twenty  people,  and  provided 
with  food  warmers,  as,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  infection, 
meals  will  not  be  cooked  in  the  pavil- 
ions. Bathing  facilities — showers 
and  tubs — ^will  be  of  special  con- 
struction. Two  doctors  and  three 
nurses  will  be  in  attendance  at  each 
pavilion. 

It  will  be  a  treatment  not  only  of 


cold  air  aad  sunshine — for  the  in- 
mates will  be  in  a  veritable  solu- 
tion of  these — ^bot  everything  will 
be  done  to  make  the  $ocial  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  charity  pa- 
tients equally  cheerful  and  bracing. 
And  for  the  resident  physicians  and 
nurses  who  give  themselves  up  to 
this  work  no  pains  will  be  spared  in 
the  way  of  private  rooms  and  com- 
forts to  brighten  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  depressing  environ- 
ment of  such  an  institution. , 

During  a  visit  to  New  York  last 
week,  a  party  of  Philadelphians,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  phthisis  hos- 
pital on  Blackwell's  Island,  and 
manifested  special  interest  in  the 
way  problems  there  have  been 
worked  out  within  the  last  few 
months  under  Commissioner  Folks. 


NEW  PLANS  FOR  DUNNING— CARE  OF  THE  CON- 
SUMPTIVE POOR  OF  CHICAGO. 


Chicago  will  make  a  beginning  in 
the  provision  of  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  its  consumptive  poor  if 
favorable  action  is  taken  by  the 
Cook  County  Board  on  a  report  re- 
cently made  by  a  special  committee, 
which  was  appointed  a  year  ago  by 
President  Hanberg. 

Of  the  three  county  institutions 
now  at  Dunning,  one  is  a  poorhouse 
or  infirmary,  one  an  insane  asylum, 
and  one  a  hospital  for  tuberculous 
patients.  At  a  recent  election, 
authority  was  given  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  $25,000,  will 
be  available.  The  changes  proposed 
by  the  committee  are  intended, 
therefore,  not  for  remote,  but  for 
immediate,  execution.  They  are  in 
brief : 


A  general  reclassification,  both  of 
buildings  and  inmates ;  separation  of 
almshouse  and  insane  asylum ;  recrea- 
tion, employment,  and  modern  hous- 
ing for  certain  patients ;  a  school  for 
the  training  of  nurses;  more  ade- 
quate appropriations ;  new  buildings, 
and  better  care  of  consumptives. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  entire 
removal  of  the  tuberculosis  hospital 
from  its  present  situation  at  Dun- 
'  ning.  Its  work,  says  the  report, 
should  be  divided  in  two  depart- 
ments. There  should  be  a  depart- 
ment near  the  center  of  the  city  for 
cases  which  are  far  advanced;  an- 
other, consisting  of  small,  detached 
cottages  at  some  place  well  in  the 
country,  for  such  cases  as  are 
merely  incipient.  It  is  put  forward 
that  it  is   impossible  to  give   ad- 
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vanced  and  incipient  cases  proper 
treatment  on  the  same  premises; 
urgent  care  is  often  needed  in  the 
one,  better  air  and  elevation  in  the 
other. 

Enlargement  of  the  insane  asy- 
lum is  advocated  and  separation  of 
the  '*quiet  and  tractable''  patients 
from  those  "disturbed  and  acute/' 
The  committee  goes  still  further  and 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
state  will  supersede  the  county  in 
the  care  of  the  mentally  defective. 
The  separation  of  children  and  im- 
beciles from  other  inmates  in  the 
poorhouse  is  recommended — a  be- 
lated reform— together  with  the  re- 


moval of  the  latter  to  a  site  further 
from  the  city.  By  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois, inmates  of  the  poorhouse  are 
free  to  leave  their  quarters  whenever 
they  desire.  The  present  location  is 
so  near  the  town  that  they  have  to 
be  rescued  continually,  it  is  said, 
from  lapses  into  neighborhood  vice 
and  wretchedness. 

The  committee  represented  both 
the  County  Board  and  the  public, 
and  had  expert  help  in  carrying  on 
its  investigation.  *'It  has  covered 
the  entire  ground/'  said  the  Post; 
it  was  '*one  of  the  best  committees 
the  county  has  ever  known"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Tribune. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  SANATORIUM  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 


Governor  Murphy  has  received 
the  first  report  of  the  commdssioners 
in  charge  of  the  projected  New  Jer- 
sey sanatorium  for  consumptives  at 
Glen  Gardner,  Hunterdon  County. 
Replies  were  received  from  615  out 
of  the  2,000  legalized  practitioners  in 
the  state  and  these  had  in  their  care 
2,148  cases  of  tuberculosis  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  Of  this 
number  454  were  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. "It  seems  fair  to  as- 
sume/' the  report  states,  **from  these 
statistics  that  the  total  number  of 
cases  in  this  state  is  at  least  5,800, 
and  that  the  number  of  indigent  pa- 
tients is  at  least  1,000.  Assuming 
that  one-half  of  these  cases  are  in  a 
condition  that  cannot  be  benefited  by 
sanatorium  treatment,  there  remains 
at  least  500  to  be  provided  for.  As 
it  is  not  probable  that  all  of  these 
will  apply  for  admission,  we  have 
concluded  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sanatorium  with  a 
capacity  of  250  patients.     .     .     . 

**We  find  that  the  cost  of  building 
such  a  hospital  and  furnishing  it 
with  all  the  appliances  that  modern 


science  has  shown  to  be  needful  in 
the  restoration  to  good  health  in 
these  patients,  for  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding 250,  will  be  at  least  $300,- 
000.  .  .  .  We  hope  to  put  up 
plain  but  substantial  two-story  pavil- 
ions for  the  accommodation  of  125 
men  and  the  same  number  of 
women,  if  possible,  in  single  rooms, 
and  to  erect  separate  buildings  for 
the  administration,  dining-rooms, 
recreation  room,  kitchen,  laundry, 
power-house,  and  rest-cure  shelters. 

"We  would  recommend  as  amend- 
ments to  the  law  establishing  this 
sanatorium  the  following: 

*'(i)  To  empower  the  board  of 
managers  to  restrict  admission  to 
curable  cases  of  tuberculpsis  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs;  (2) 
to'  designate  the  physician  or  physi- 
cians upon  whose  certificate  only 
application  shall  be  made*  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act.  and  w^hose  certifi- 
cate shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  in  the  curable 
stage." 
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No  subject  more  vitally  concerns 
the  welfare  of  a  community  than 
that  pertaining  to  its  healthfulness. 
How  its  members  live,  and  how  and 
at  what  age  they  die,  how  much 
sickness  occurs  among  them  and 
what  is  its  nature,  are  questions  of 
vital  importance,  both  to  the  com- 
inunity  as  a  whole  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  it.  These  are  essential 
features  of  the  problem,  whose 
gradual  solution  will  teach  men 
more  and  more  how  to  live  properly, 
and  how  they  may  secure  longer, 
healthier,  and  therefore,  happier, 
lives. 

The  healthfulness  of  any  com- 
munity or  locality  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  statistics  of  sickness  and  death, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  causes 
of  such  sickness  and  death  (it 
is  not  only  the  number  of 
deaths  or  the  numl)er  of  cases  of 
sickness  in  T)ro|X)rtion  to  the  popu- 
lation, but  also  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  which  cause  this).  In 
rural  districts  the  degree  of  health- 
fulness depends  largely  on  the 
natural  conditions,  such  as  elevation, 
climate,  soil,  and  to  a  less  extent 
upon  artificial  conditions.  In 
densely  iK>i)ulate(l  cities  on  the  con- 
trarv,  the  natural  conditions  become 
relatively  unimportant  factors  in  de- 
termining the  degree  of  healthful- 
ness. so  much  do  thev  become  sub- 
ordinated* to  the  artificial  conditions 
resulting  from  the  lives  and  labor 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  may  be  said, 
within  certain  limitations,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  every  city  have  it 
largely  within  their  power  to  deter- 


mine  what  the  death-rate  of  their 
city  shall  be.  The  presence  of  much 
sickness  and  of  a  high  death-rate  in 
any  urban  population  are  largely 
due  to  the  existence  of  unsanitary 
conditions  in  the  occupations,  habi- 
tations, food,  and  water  supply  of 
the  inhabitants — all  factors  which 
lie  to  a  great  extent  within  their 
control.  Hence  when  any  city  has 
a  high  death-rate — for  example, 
when  thirty  or  thirty-five  persons 
out  of  every  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion die  each  year,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
to-day — it  is  because  unsanitary 
conditions  are  permitted  to  exist, 
These  exist  to  a  verv  small  extent 
from  necessity,  but  chiefly  l)ecause 
of  ignorance,  neglect,  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  in- 
competence on  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

The  average  length  of  life  in  any 
country  or  city  is  spoken  of  as  the 
*'expectation  of  life  at  I)irth."  This 
average  life  term  in  <^ome  cities — 
for  instance  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, which  have  been  distin- 
guished for  their  high  death-rates — 
is  often  but  little  more  than  one-half 
that  of  the  healthiest  country  dis- 
trict. The  average  lifetime  of  each 
person  born  in  Liverpool,  until  re- 
cently, was  twenty-six  years;  in 
London  it  was  thirtv-sevcn  vears; 
While  in  Surrey,  a  healthy  district, 
it  was  forty-six  years. 

These  considerations  show  how 
vast  is  the  significance  to  every  indi- 
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vidual  of  the  degree  of  healthful- 
ness  of  the.  community,  for  upon  it 
depends  not  only  his  or  her  relative 
freedom  from  illness,  but  also  his  or 
her  probable  lifetime. 

In  the  casual  consideration  of  the 
healthfulness  of  communities  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  earlier  centuries,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  without  investiga- 
tion that  there  has  been  but  little 
advance  in  modern  times,  and  that 
while  some  diseases  have  been 
greatly  restricted  or  entirely 
stamped  out,  these  have  been  re- 
placed by  others  equally  as  fatal  to 
the  human  race.  More  careful 
study,  however,  shows  how-  erro- 
neous are  these  views.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  average  annual  death-rate  per 
I, DOG  of  the  population*  through- 
out the  civilized  world  was  at  least 
50,  and  probably  much  more.  From 
1620  to  1643,  ^^^  absolute  annual 
mortality  for  Lx>ndon  was  over  70 
per  1,000  of  the  population,  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  of  each  per- 
son born,  less  than  15  years.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  for 
the  decennial  period  ending  in  1780, 
the  expectation  of  life  (or  th6  aver- 
age lifetime)  in  London  had  in- 
creased only  4  years,  and  was  ig 
years;  while  from  1831  to  1835,  in 
eluding  an  epidemic  year,  the  death- 
rate  had  fallen  to  32  per  1,000,  and 
the  mean  expectation  of  life  had  in- 
creased from  19  years  to  nearly  30 
years.  At  the  present  time  the 
mean  life  term  for  all  England  is 
considerably  more  than  40  years,  or 
more  than  double  that  of  1780. 
From  1770  to  1780,  in  London,  not 
less  than  5  in  1,000  died  annually 
of  small-pox;  the  death-rate  from 
this  disease  is  now  an  insignificant 
fraction.     In  the  sixteenth  century, 


fever,  plague,  cholera  and  dysentery 
— diseases  which  are  now'  practi- 
cally extinct  in  civilized  conununi- 
tiea — destroyed  annually  nearly  31 
out  of  every  1,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London,  or  nearly  twice 
the  total  deaths  now  from  all  causes. 
Even  previous  to  1875,  518  out  of 
every  1,000  children  born  in  Liver- 
pool died  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  life,  while  in  the  healthy  dis- 
tricts of  England  only  205  died  dur- 
ing this  period.  Formerly  in  New 
York  City  more  than  600  out  of 
every  1,000  children  died  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  life;  this 
mortality  has  now  been  reduced 
one-half. 

I  have  referred  to  these  general 
facts  in  regard  to  the  significance 
of  death-rates,  and  to  certain  fea- 
tures in  the  sanitary  history  of  the 
past,  simply  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance to  the  individual  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  lives,  and  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  enormous  ad- 
vances that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifty  years  in  general  sanitary 
conditions.  A  large  number  of 
those  diseases  which  in  the  past  fre- 
quently decimated  the  population 
have  been  either  restricted  within 
narrow  limits  or  completely  stamped 
out.'  Plague,  typhus  fever,  epi- 
demic dysentery,  Asiatic  cholera, 
leprosy,  and  small-pox,  are  among 
the  diseases  which  either  have  been 
completely  stamped  out  in  civilized 
communities,  or  occur  only  spas- 
modically or  in  small  epidemics; 
their  influence  in  the  production  of 
sickness  and  death  has  fallen  to  in- 
significant proportions.  The  pre- 
valence of  typhoid  fever  in  most 
well-regulated  communities  has 
very  greatly  decreased.  Through 
the  introduction  of  diphtheria  anti- 
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toxin,  the  mortality  from  diphtheria 
•has  been  reduced  to  one-half,  one- 
third,  or  to  even  one-fourth  in  some 
localities,  of  what  it  formerly  was. 
Through  the  remarkable  observa- 
tions made  in  Cuba  by  Ross  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever 
is  likely  to  be  restricted  in  the  future 
within  narrow  limits,  as  has  been 
previously  the  case  with  each  of  the 
other  great  epidemic  diseases. 

I  might  mention  several  other  in- 
fectious diseases  whose  prevalence 
has  been  restricted  within  very  much 
narrower  lines  through  the  develop- 
ments in  modern  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  among  these  is  tuber- 
culosis; and  still  there  is  no  prob- 
lem \vb  ch  confronts  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  large  mimic- 
ipalities  at  the  present  time  equal  in 
its  importance  and  magnitude,  than 
that  presented  by  the  tuberculous 
diseases,  nor  is  there  any  other  sani- 
tary proposal  which  offers  the  prom- 
ise of  such  vast  returns  in  a  di- 
minishihg  rate  of  sickness  and 
death,  as  one  which  provides  suc- 
cessful measures  for  the  prevention 
of  this  disease.  This,  although  not 
a  new  problem,  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. The  tuberculous  diseases 
are  not  more  prevalent  than  for- 
merly; on  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  st€f!ady  aad  material  decline 
in  the  death-rate  caused  by  them  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world ; 
but  only  in  recent  years  *  have  the 
sanitary  authorities  and  the  medical 
profession  begun  to  have  some 
realization  of  the  great  possibilities  • 
in  the  restriction  of  this  disease. 

A  comprehension  of  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  discoveries  of 
Robert  Koch,  made  twentv  years 
ago,  on  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis  has  only  slowly   found   its 


\/ay  into  the  minds  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  evca  now  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profession  and  of 
the  laity  have  failed  to  grasp  its  vast 
influence  on  the  present  and  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
human  race. 

Koch  showed  in  1882  that  tuber- 
culosis was  an  infectious  and  com- 
municable disease,  produced  by  a 
germ,  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  result  from  his 
discoveries,  that  it  was  an  absolutely 
preventable  disease.  So  slowly, 
however,  did  the  significance  of 
these  discoveries  penetrate  the 
minds  of  the  profession  and  the  peo- 
ple that  already  twenty  years  have 
passed  and  we  have  only  just  now 
begun  to  organize  inadequate  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Statistics,  showing  the  great  pre- 
valence of  the  tubercular  diseases, 
have  been  quoted  so  frequently  as 
to  have  almost  lost  their  force,  and 
still  the  people,  the  legislators,  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  even  the 
medical  profession,  have  remained 
indifferent  to  the  vast  expendi- 
ture unnecessarily  made  by  the 
human  race  to  this  evil.  Only 
limited,  ineffectual  efforts  are 
made  in  its  suppression,  and  we 
still  view  with  comparative  indif- 
ference the  ravages  of  a  disease 
which  causes  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  all  the  suffering  and 
death  at  the  best  period  of  life — be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty- 
five — ^and  this,  too,  when  the  evi- 
dence at  command  should  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  conclusive  to  every 
reasonable  mind  that  this  loss  could 
be  largely  prevented  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost  in  sacrifice,  labor, 
and  money.  I  make  this  statement 
with  a  full  realization  of  its  mean- 
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ing,  and  after  a  familiarity  with  the 
sanitary  problems  involved  gained 
by  an  active  participation  in  their 
study  in  a  great  city  for  a  period  of 
nearly  fifteen  years. 

It  may  be  useful  to  discuss,  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  possible,  certain 
questions  which  are  suggested  in  re- 
gard to  tuberculosis.  First:  What 
is  tuberculosis?  The  disease  known 
as  tuberculosis,  and  when  affecting 
the  lungs,  as  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis or  consumption,  is  an  infec- 
tious and  communicable  disease.  It 
is  very  common  in  human  beings 
and  in  certain  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, especially  cattle.  About  one- 
fourth  of  all  deaths  occurring  in 
human  beings  during  adult  life  in 
all  civilized  countries  is  caused  by  it, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
adult  population  at  some  time  in  life 
acquire  it.  It  has  been  proven  be- 
yond any  fx^ssibility  of  doubt  that 
a  living  germ  called  the  tul)ercle 
bacillus  is  the  cause,  and  the  only 
cause,  of  tuI>erculosis.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  state  the  facts 
upon  which  this  assertion  is  based, 
for  the  discovery  first  made  by 
Rol)ert  Koch  in  1882  has  been  con- 
firmed so  often  and  so  completely 
that  it  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  absolutely  demonstrated  facts 
in  medicine.  Tuberculosis  may  af- 
fect any  organ  of  the  body,  but  most 
frequently  first*  involves  the  lungs, 
and  is  then  commonlv  known  as 
consumption.  When  it  affects  the 
skin  it  is  known  as  lupus ;  the  lymph 
glands  are  frequently  diseased  and 
especially  those  in  the  neck,  and  this 
type  was  formerly  known  as 
scrofula.  The  commoner  forms  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  knee  joint, 
hip  joint,  and  spine  are  generally 
the  result  of  tubercular  infection  of 
the  joints  and  bones.     The  disease 


may  also  affect  the  throat,  the  in- 
testinal canal,  the  coverings  of  the 
brain,  or  any  of  the  other  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  disease  when  found 
iii  any  one  of  these  parts,  and  al- 
ways produced  by  the  same  germ — 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  When  these 
germs  find  their  way  into  the  body 
they  multiply  there,  if  favorable 
conditions  for  their  growth  exist, 
and  produce  small  new  growths  or 
nodules  which  are  called  tubercles, 
and  from  these  the  disease  tuber- 
culosis derives  it^  name.  As  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  germs 
contained  in  the  tubercles  they  tend 
to  soften,  and  the  discharges  from 
these  softened  tubercles  contain- 
ing the  living  germs — tubercle 
bacilli — are  thrown  off  from  the 
lx)dy.  In  pulmonary  tul>erculosis, 
or  consumption,  these  germs  are 
contained  in  the  expectoration,  often 
in  almost  incredible  numbers.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  some 
cases  two  or  three  thousand  million 
tu1)ercle  bacilli  are  discharged  in  the 
expectoration  from  a  single  case  of 
consumption  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  germs  thus 
thrown  off  do  not  grow  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  outside  the  living 
human  or  animal  body,  although 
they  may  frequently  retain  their 
vitality  and  virulence  for  long 
periods  of  time,  even  when  thor- 
oughly dried.  As  tuberculosis  only 
results  from  the  action  of  these 
germs,  it  follows,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  that  when  the  disease 
is  acquired  it  must  result  from  re- 
ceiving into  the  body  the  living 
germs  which  have  come  from  some 
other  living  being  affected  with  the 
disease.  It  should  .  be  especially 
noted  in  this  connection  that  tuber- 
culosis differs  widely  in  this  respect 
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from  some  other  infectious  and 
communicable  diseases,  like  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  germs  multiply 
outside  the  living  body  after  having 
been  thrown  oflf  in  the  discharges  of 
some  persons  suffering  from  the 
disease.  The  tubercle  bacilli  do  not 
find  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  multiplication,  except  in  living 
beings,  human  or  animal,  and  there- 
fore, when  .  tuberculosis  occurs,  it 
must  be  as  the  result  of  infection 
directly  by  the  same  identical  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  which  have  been  thrown 
off  from  some  human  being,  or  pos- 
sibly from  some  animal,  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  commonly  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs,  which  are  the 
organs  most  frequentlv  affected 
first,  by  breathing  air  in  which  living 
germs  are  suspended,  as  dust.  The 
material  which  is  discharged,  some- 
times in  large  quantities,  by  persons 
suffering  from  consumption,  as  has 
been  said,  contains  the  germs  often 
in  enormous  numbers.  This  ma- 
terial, when  expectorated,  frequently 
lodges  in  places  where  it  afterward 
dries,  as  on  the  street,  floors, 
carpets,  clothing,  handkerchiefs. 
After  drying,  it  is  very  apt  in  one 
way  or  another  to  become  pulver- 
ized and  then  floats  in  the  air  as 
dust.  It  should  be  especially  noted 
that  it  is  chiefly  a  source  of  danger 
after  drying,  ami  not  when  in  a 
moist  condition.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  dust  collected 
from  the  most  varied  points — in 
hospital  wards,  dispensaries,  asy- 
lums, prisons,  rooms  in  private 
houses  and  even,  street  cars,  where 
consumptive  patients  are  present  or 
have  been  present — is  cajmble  of 
producing  tuberculosis  in  animals 
when  used  for  their  inoculation. 
Such  dust  may  retain  for  weeks  its 


power  of  producing  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  dust  collected  from 
rooms  in  institutions  or  houses 
which  have  not  been  occupied  by 
tubercular  patients  does  not  produce 
the  disease  w^hen  used  for  the  inocu- 
lation of  animals.  These  observa- 
tions show  conclusively  that  w^here 
there  are  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  dust  surrounding  them  is  likely 
to  contain  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
persons  inhaling  the  •  air  in  which 
this  dust  is  suspended  may  be  taking 
in  the  living  germs.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  breath  of  tuberculous  patients 
and  the  moist  sputum  received  in 
proper  cups  are  not  elements  of  dan- 
ger, but  only  the  dried  and  pulver- 
ized sputum.  The  breath  and  moist 
sputum  are  free  from  danger  be- 
cause the  germs  are  not  dislodged 
from  moist  surfaces  by  currents  of 
air.  Handkerchiefs  and  clothing 
which  have  been  soiled  by  sputum 
are  particularly  dangerous  because 
on  these  the  sputum  dries,  scales 
off,  and  then  becomes  pulverized.  If 
all  discharges  of  tuberculous  persons 
were  destroved  at  the  time  of  exit 
from  the  tedy,  practically  the  only 
danger  of  communication  of  this 
disease  from  man  to  man  would  be 
removed.  It  follows  then  as  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  sequence  of  what 
has  been  said  that  tuberculosis  is  not 
only  a  distinctly  preventable  disease, 
but  is  much  more  readily  and  cer- 
tainly preventable  than  most  of 
those  diseases  usually  called  con- 
tagious,  for  the  sole  source  of  in- 
fection is  contained  in  the  dis- 
charges, which  may  be  readily  de- 
stroved at  the  time  of  exit  from  the 
body. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  \\c\\  here  to  de- 
fine a  little  more  fullv  what  is  meant 
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by  an  infectious  and  communicable 
disease,  such  as  tuberculosis  is,  and 
how  it  differs  from  one  which  is 
contagious.  Any  disease  which  is 
produced  by  the  entrance  and  multi- 
plication in  the  body  of  some  minute 
form  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  of 
simplest  structure  is  called  an  in- 
fectious disease.  The  contagious 
diseases,  examples  of  which  are 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
etc.,  form  one  class  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  They  have  several  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : 

(i)  In  none  of  these  contagious 
diseases  have  we  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  specific 
organism  causing  them.  .  This  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  are  caused  by 
some  kind  of  life  which  our  present 
methods  of  investigation  will  not  re- 
veal. 

(2)  These  diseases  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  well  persons  through  sim- 
ple proximity  to  the  sick  for  a  short 
period  of  time;  small-pox,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  contracted  by  pass- 
ing in  the  street  a  person  suffering 
with  the  disease,  A  person  sick 
with  one  of  the  contagious  diseases 
may  so  infect  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  in  which  he  is  present  that  any 
susceptible  person  entering  it  may 
contract  the  disease. 

(3)  In  the  contagious  diseases, 
there  are  no  adequate  precautions 
known  which  will  render  a  person 
suffering  from  one  of  these  diseases 
free  of  danger  to  those  coming  in 
immediate  contact  with  him. 

The  class  of  infectious  diseases  to 
which  tuberculosis  belongs,  I  have 
called  communicable  and  non-con- 
tagious. In  this  class  belong  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria.  Asiatic  cholera, 
pneumonia,    tuberculosis,    etc.      In 


each  of  these  diseases,  the  cause 
is  well-known,  and  its  life  history 
has  been  thoroughly  studied.  We 
know  how  the  germs  enter  the  body, 
what  they  do  in  the  body,  how  they 
are  thrown  out  of  the  body,  and  how 
they  act  outside  of  the  body.  They 
are  always  contained  in  some  dis- 
charges from  the  body;  zHjs.,  in 
typhoid  fever  in  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  and  kidneys; 
in  cholera,  in  the  discharges 
from  the  intestines  or  stomach;  in 
tuberculosis,  in  discharges  from  the 
diseased  tissues  wherever  they  may 
be.  If  these  discharges  are  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  their  exit 
from  the  body,  all  danger  of  com- 
munication of  the  disease  to  others 
is  removed.  The  room  occupied  by 
a  person  ill  from  one  of  these  dis- 
eases and  the  atmosphere  of  it  are 
not,  under  proper  conditions,  in  any 
way  a  source  of  danger.  The  most 
intimate  contact  with  a  tuberculous 
patient  may,  undei:  proper  condi- 
tions, be  quite  free  of  danger.  It 
has  been  frequently  said  that  a 
properly  conducted  sanatorium  for 
consumptives  is  the  safest  place  one 
can  find,  so  far  as  the  liability  of 
contracting  this  disease  is  con- 
cerned. 

I.  have  always  felt  that  much 
harm  has  been  done  by  calling 
tuberculosis  a  contagious  disease. 
It  causes  confusion  in  the  lay  mind, 
because  the  popular  conception  of  a 
contagious  disease  is  connected 
with  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever 
and  small-pox,  in  which  a  very 
limited  contact  may  result  in  infec- 
tion. Every  person  should  under- 
stand that  tuberculosis  is  quife  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  these  diseases, 
and  the  mental  confusion  caused  by 
calling  it  contagious,  often  re- 
sults in  producing  incredulity,  or  a 
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totally  unwarranted  fear  of  contact 
with  tuberculous  persons.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  fact  that  consumptives  are  only 
a  source  of  danger  through  the  dis- 
charges from  the  diseased  tissue — 
chiefly  the  sputum — and  if  these  are 
destroyed  the  most  intimate  contact 

with  tuberculous  patients  is  free  of 
danger. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some 
persons,  especially  the  members  of 
certain  families,  are  particularly 
liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  that  this 
liability  may  be  transmitted  from 
the  parents  to  the  children;  so 
marked  is  this  liability  and  so  fre- 
quent is  the  develgpment  of  the  dis- 
ease in  families  in  different  genera- 
tions that  the  affection  was  long 
considered  hereditary.  We  now 
know  that  tuberculosis  can  only  be 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  tuber- 
cle bacilli  into  the  body  and  their 
growth  in  the  body,  and  this  in- 
herited liability  simply  renders  the 
individual  a  more  easy  prey  to  the 
germs  when  once  they  have  gained 
entrance.  The  varying  suscepti- 
bility to  tuberculosis  found  in  dif- 
ferent families  and  in  different  indi- 
viduals is  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  existing  with  relation  to  other 
diseases,  only  that  in  the  case  of 
tuberculosis  the  susceptibility  is 
more  general  under  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  exposure  to  infection  than 
is  the  case  with  almost  any  other 
disease.  It  has  been  argued  that  if 
tuberculosis  is  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated as  is  claimed,  and  so  many 
tubercle*  bacilli  are  discharged  by 
affected  individuals,  every  indi- 
vidual, especially  in  large  cities, 
must  from  time  to  time  be  exposed 
to"  infection,  and  that  consequently, 
if  these  facts  were  true  as  claimed, 
all   persons  would  sooner  or  later 


contract  the  disease.  In  reply  to 
this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  obser- 
vations of  those  with  the  largest  ex- 
perience in  performing  autopsies 
show  that  nearly  one-half  of  all 
adults  living  in  large  cities  do  at 
some  time  contract  the  disease  and 
it  has  been  said  that  in  the 
Vienna  General  Hospital,  which 
is  the  largest  general  hospital 
in  the  world,  in  fully  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  dead  bodies  some 
tubercular  changes  are  found,  and 
in  nearly  forty-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  deaths  occurring  in  this  hos- 
pital tuberculosis  is  the  cause.  The 
reason  that  a  still  larger  per- 
centage of  the  human  race  do  not 
contract  the  disease  or  die  of  it  is 
because  they  have  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  overcome  and  destroy  the 
tubercle  bacilli  which  they  take  in. 
As  it  is,  on  the  average  about 
one-third  of  the  deaths  between  the 
ages,  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  are 
.caused  by  this  disease,  and  probably, 
in  one-quarter  more,  of  the  deaths 
occurring  in  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  some  tubercular 
changes  will  be  found  in  the  body. 
This  resistance  to  tubercular  infec- 
tion, which  is  shown  by  many  per- 
sons, is  not  peculiar  to  tuberculosis, 
but  exists  with  relation  to  all  of  the 
infectious  diseases.  If  a  number  of 
persons  drink  typhoid  bacilli  in 
water,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  will  contract  typhoid  fever, 
the  others  escaping.  Similar  con- 
ditions exist  with  regard  to  the 
other  infectious  diseases.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  several  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  family 
is  then  to  be  explained,  not  on  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  itself 
has  been  inherited,  as  this  is  of  ex- 
cessivelv  rare  occurrence,  but  that  it 
has  been  produced  after  birth  by  di- 
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rect  transmission  from  some  affected 
individual.  Most  of  these  recurring 
cases  in  successive  generations  in 
the  same  family  result  from  direct 
transmission  or  house  infection. 
The  houses  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  consumptives  become 
infected,  and  thus  the  disease 
is  transmitted  to  other  members 
of  the  family.  Where  the  parents 
are  affected  with  tuberculosis  the 
children  from  the  earliest  moments 
of  life  are  exposed  to  the  disease 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  its  transmission,  for  not  only  is 
the  dust  of  the  house  likely  to  con- 
tain the  bacilli,  but  the  relationship 
between  parents  and  children,  es- 
pecially l^etween  mother  and  child, 
are  of  that  close  and  intimate  nature 
most  favorable  for  the  transmission 
by  direct  contact.  In  relation  to 
this  I  may  quote  from  Dr.  Knopfs 
essav  on  tuberculosis: 

The  most  common  modes  of  infection 
during:  early  childhood  are  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing: The  consumptive  mother  caresses  ♦ 
the  child  and  kisses  it  on  the  mouth ;  she 
prepares  the  food,  tastinjr  it  to  judge  its 
temperature  and  flavor,  through  the  same 
rubber  nipple  or  with  the  same  spoon  the. 
child  uses,  and  thus  unconsciously  conveys 
the  germs  of  her  disease  from  her  own 
mouth  to  that  of  the  child.  Later  on  the 
child  will  nlay  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  should  there  be  a  consumptive  in  the 
family,  who  from  carelessness  or  ignorance 
is  not  careful  in  the  disposr.l  of  his  ex- 
nectoration.  the  child  is  indeed  likely  to  be 
infected.  The  little  one.  while  playing  on 
the  floor,  may  with  great  facility  inhale 
the  bacilli  floating  with  the  dust  in  the 
air  and  can  thus  acquire  tuberculosis  by 
inhalation,  the  full  development  of  which 
may  (^nly  take  place  in  later  vcars.  when 
the  origin  will  not  be  thought  of.  Again,  the 
little  child  touches  everything  it  can  take 
hold  of,  infecting  its  fingers  thoroughly, 
and  hy  putting  them  in  its  mouth  tubercu- 
losis by  ingestion  may  result  and  gradually 
develop  into  consumption  of  the  bowels. 
Lastly,  should  the  child's  nails  be  neglected 
it  may  scratch  itself  with  the  infected  fin- 
gers, and  thus  inoculate  its  system  with 
the  disease.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  or 
lupus,  mav .  result  from  such  an  unfor- 
timate   accident. 


To  prevent  these  infections  during  child- 
hood is  certainly  possible  by  taking  the 
following  precautions:  Not  only  should 
consumptives  be  religiously  careful  with 
their  expectoration,  but  they  should  asso- 
ciate as  little  as  possible  with  young  chil- 
dren, and  stay  away  from  playrooms  and 
playgrounds.  We  repeat  that  to  kiss  chil- 
dren on  the  mouth  should  never  be  allowed 
and  the  little  ones  should  be  taught  never 
to  kiss  nor  be  kissed  by  strangers.  They 
should  be  kissed  by  their  own  friends  and 
relatives  as  little  as  possible  and  then  only 
on  the  cheeks.  The  floor  on  which  the 
child  plays  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  Carpets  in  such  a  place  are  an 
abomination;  they  only  serve  as  dust  and 
dirt  collectors,  and  not  infrequently  harbor 
the  germs  of  contagious  diseases.  The 
hands  and  nails  of  little  children  should 
be  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

Expectorating  on  playgrounds  should  be 
considered  a*  grave  offence  and  should  be 
punished  accordingly.  These  playgrounds 
should  be  kept  clean,  as  free  from  dust  as 
possible,  and  daily  strewn  with  clean  sand 
or  gravel. 

Aside  from  infection  throug^h  the 
inhalation  of  dust  which  contains 
tubercle  bacilli,  we  may  have  some- 
times the  disease  produced  by  the 
ingestion  of  food  containing  these 
germs.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
domestic  animals,  and  especially 
cows,  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis,  and  that  the  meat  and 
milk  of  such  an  infected  animal  may 
contain  tubercle  bacilli.  This  mode 
of  infection  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  very  important  one,  but  the 
feeling  has  l>een  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  among  scientific  men 
tliat  this  is  a  less  serious  source  of 
danger  than  was  formerly  believed. 
Considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  its  cKcurrence  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Koch. 

These  observations  seem  to  show 
that  tuberculosis  is  not  readily 
transmitted  from  cattle  to  human 
l^eings.  although  this  has  not  been 
definitely  proven.  The  explanation 
of  this  fact,  if  true,  is  that  the  tuber- 
cle bacilli  which  cause  the  disease 
in  cattle  have  been  somewhat  modi- 
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fied  in  character  by  long  residence 
in  the  bovine  species,  and  as  a  result 
have  lost  a  portion  of  their  disease- 
producing  power  in  the  hunjan  be- 
ing. This,  no  doubt,  can  be  readily 
acquired  again  under  special  con- 
ditions. We  liave  in  other  forms  of 
disease  illustrations  of  this  same 
thing.  Small-pox  and  cow-pox,  or 
vaccinia,  the  disease  from  which 
vaccine  virus  is  obtained,  are  un- 
doubtedly both  the  result  of  the 
same  kind  of  an  infection.  Still  it 
is  diflficult  to  produce  cow-pox  by 
the  direct  inoculation  of  the  bovine 
species  with  small-pox  virus,  but 
if  monkeys  are  first  inoculatec}  with 
small-pox  virus  and  then  the  cows 
inoculated  from  monkeys,  cow- 
pox  results,  the  virus  being  modi- 
fied sufficiently,  in  its  passage 
through  monkeys  to  render  the  cow- 
then  susceptible.  While,  therefore, 
holding  in  abeyance  a  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  danger  to  human 
beings  from  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  it  seems  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  seriousness  of  the  dan- 
ger of  "infection  from  this  source 
has  been  somewhat  overestimated. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  fol- 
lows :  ( I )  That  tul)erculosis  is  a 
distinctly  preventable  disease;  (2) 
that  it  is  not  directly  inherited,  and 
(3)  that  it  is  acquired  by  direct 
transmission  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
from  the  sick  to  the  well,  usually  l)y 
means  of  the  dried  and  pulverized 
sputum  floating  as  dust  in  the  air. 

It  may  be  worth  while  now  to 
estimate  brieflv  tflie  annual  cost  to 
the  communitv  of  tuberculosis. 

During  the  last  twentv  years 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  from  tubercular  diseases 
in  New  York  Citv  of  nearly  forty 
per  cent.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
in.  190T  ascribe<l  to  this  disease  in 


New  York  City  was  9,412.  For  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  alone,  concerning*  which  we 
have  more  accurate  data  for  a  series 
of  years,  we  find  that  during  the  past 
twenty  years  there  has  been  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  deaths,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  population;  that  is  in  1881 
the  deaths  froni  the  tuberculous  dis- 
eases in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  numbered  6,123;  in 
1 90 1,  twenty  years  later,  they  num- 
bered 6,051.  During  this  time  the 
population  of  these  Boroughs  had 
increased  nearly  70  per  cent,  viz., 
from  a  little  over  1,200,000  to 
more  than  2,100,000.  Taking 
now  the  deaths  for  the  whole 
of  New  York  City,  annually, 
at  10,000 — as  we  may  safely  assume 
that  several  hundred  deaths  each 
vear  which  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
tubercular  diseases  are  ascribed  to 
s(jme  other  cause — we  may  estimate 
the  economic  loss  to  the  munic- 
ipality. It  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  that  each  human  life  at 
the  average  age  at  which  the  tuber- 
cular deatlis  occur  is  worth  to  the 
municipality  $1,500.  The  cost  of 
each  life  at  this  age  is  usually  more 
than  this.  This  gives  a  total  value 
to  the  lives  lost  annually  of  $15,- 
000,000. 

W'e  may  further  assume  that  for 
an  average  period  of  at  least  nine 
months  these  ])ersons  are  unable  to 
work  and  must  be  cared  for.  The 
loss  of  tlieir  service  during  this 
period  mav  ]>e  estimated  at  $1  a 
day.  and  the  cost  of  food,  nursing, 
medicines,  attendance:  etc.,  at  $1.50 
more  per  day,  making  a  further  loss 
of  $2.50  per  day  for  each  person 
dving  for  a  ])eriod  of  270  davs.  This 
^fivcs  us  a  further  loss  to  the  munic- 
ipality of  $8,000,000,  making  a  total 
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annual  loss  to  the  city  from  tuber- 
cular diseases  of  at  least  $23,000,- 
000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  United  States  annually  not  less 
than  150,000  deaths  are  caused  by 
the  tubercular  diseases,  and  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  these  .on  the  basis 
just  given,  we  have  an  annual  loss 
to  the  country  of  more  than  $330,- 
000,000. 

This  method  of  estimating  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  may  seem 
unfeeling,  but  it  is  an  economic 
view  and  one  which  should  appeal 
to  the  various  state  and  city  officials. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  per- 
sonally, after  a  very  large  ex- 
perience in  the  sanitary  supervision 
of  infectious  diseases  in  New  York 
City  covering  many  years,  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  small  part,  an- 
nually, of  this  sum  would  result  in 
a  very  rapid  decrease  in  the  pre- 
valence of  the  tuberculous  diseases 
in  this  country. 

A  system  of  registration  of  all 
tuberculous  cases  has  been  in  force 
in  New  York  for  many  years.  Last 
year  there  were  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  more  than  13,- 
000  new  cases.  It  may  be  safely  es- 
timated that  this  represents  less  than 
one-half  of  the  cases  actually  exist- 
ent in  New  York  City,  for  many 
cases  live  for  several  years  after 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  and  are  only  in- 
cluded when  originally  reported, 
and  many  are  not  reported  at  all.  * 
For  example,  nearly  5,000  other 
cases  were  reported  in  1901,  which 
had  been  previously  reported.  I 
think  we  may  safely  estimate  that 
30,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  a 
stage  of  the  disease  in  which  it  could 
be  easily  recognized  by  a  competent 
physician  are  present  in  New  York 
City. 


I  have  had  a  census  of  the  cases 
actually  under  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City  made  an- 
nually for  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
total  number  never  much  exceeded 
1,000,  or  less  than  four  per  cent  of 
the  cases  actually  present  in  the  city. 
The  vast  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder are  in  tenement-houses.  I 
have  estimated  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  its  public  institutions  for  the  care 
and  treatpient  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients is  not  over  $500,000  a  year, 
or  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  actual  loss  to  the  city  an- 
nually. If  this  annual  expenditure 
were  doubled  or  trebled  it  would 
mean  a  saving  of  several  thousand 
lives  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  saving  in  suffering. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department 
first  began,  in  a  very  small  way,  its 
efforts  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  these  have  been  reward- 
ed by  a  reduction  in  the  mortality 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
ture in  money  and  time  which  has 
been  made.  Still  more  has  been 
done  in  New  York  than  in  almost 
any  city  in  the  world.  The  meas- 
ures, however,  now  in  force  are 
quite  inadequate,  as  compared 
with  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  The  sanitary 
authorities,  however  enthusiastic 
and  efficient,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession, however  influential  and 
numerous,  cannot  grapple  with  this 
problem  unless  they  have  the  hearty 
support  of  the  people  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city.  They  must 
have  generous  appropriations  for 
carrying  on  the  work — for  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  inspectors  and  dis- 
infectors,  for  educational  measures, 
for  the  establishment  of  dispensaries 
and  sanatoria  for  the  care  of  incip- 
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icnt  cases,  and  of  homes  to  which 
advanced  cases  may  be  removed, 
and  where  they  may  be  made  com- 
fortable until  the  inevitable  fatal  ter- 
mination comes.  We  must  remem- 
ber, in  this  connection,  that  every 
incipient  case  and  every  advanced 
case  of  tuberculosis  which  is  re- 
moved from  its  home  and  surround- 
ings and  placed  in  a  properly 
equipped  and  conducted  institution 
is,  in  this  way,  not  only  given  a  fair 
chance  for  recovery  of  health,  but  is 
educated  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  further  extension  of  in- 
fection, and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
focus  of  infection  is  removed  from 
the  city.  On.  the  average,  every  case 
of  tuberculosis  infects  at  least  one 
other  case,  and  if  removed  to  a  hos- 
pital early  enough,  the  infection  of 
this  second  case  would  be,  in  each  in- 
stance, prevented,  and  thus  the  total 
number  of  cases  would  be  reduced. 
It  is  in  an  educational  way  that 
lay  organizations  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  of  the  great- 
est service.  They  serve  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  and  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis; 
they  form  compact  bodies  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  Whose  influence  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  so  moulding 
public  sentiment  that  funds  shall  be 
forthcoming  to  erect  and  maintain 
dispensaries,  sanatoria,  and  homes 
for  the  consumptive  poor.  Through 
their  assistance  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic press,  we  may  hope  eventually  to. 
obtain  state  and  municipal  appro- 
priations for  the  suitable  care  of  the 


consumptive  poor.  New  York  state 
has  made  a  small  beginning  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  state 
sanatorium,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  the  Adirondacks,  may  lead 
to  very  much  larger  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  The  state  is  spend- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  while  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  humanitarian  reasons,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
far  greater  returns  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  expenditure  of  one- 
quarter  the  amount  in  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  tubercular  disease. 
I  believe  that  tuberculosis  may  be 
practically  stamped  out  The  re- 
duction in  the  mortality  from  it  in 
New  York  City  since  1886  has  been 
about  forty  per  cent,  which  means 
if  applied  to  the  Greater  City,  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  6,000  in  the 
number  of  deaths  annually  caused 
by  it.  The  vast  significance  of  this 
is  still  more  enhanced  when  we  re- 
member that  to  a  very  large  extent 
these  deaths  take  place  in  the  work- 
ing period  between  fifteen  and 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  measures  first  begun 
in  a  very  small  way  in  New  York 
City  fifteen  years  ago,  inadequate  as 
they  have  been,  have  resulted  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  at  least  twenty 
thousand  persons.  The  annual  deaths 
in  the  Greater  City  still  number  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  thousand,  and 
we  know  that  these  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  unnecessary. 


SCHEDULE  Of  FREE  LECTURES. 


ASSEMBLY  HAU  LECTURES. 

TheCommitieeon  ihe  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis has  arranged  the  following  course  of 
lectures  to  be  delivered  on  Monday  evenings, 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
There  is  no  charge  for  admission  and'  the 
public  is  invited. 

January  12. — Social  Aspects  of  the  War- 
fare Against  Tuberculosis ;  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine. 

February  9. — The  Duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  in  the  Combat  of 
Tuberculosis ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf. 

March  9. — Tuberculosis  and  Children  ;  Dr. 
A.  Jacobi. 

March  30. — Tuberculosis  in  its  Relation  to 
Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints ;  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Bryant. 

April  13. — Sanatoria  and  Climatic  Influ- 
ences ;  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  £.  L.  Trudeau 
will  deliver  this  lecture. 

May  II. — The  Duty  of  the  Community; 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter. 

Lectures  already  given  in  this  course  are : 

November  10. — Germs  of  Consumption  ; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Huddleston. 

Decembers. — Causation  and  Prevention; 
Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs. 


FREE  PUBLIC  LECTIRES  THROUGHOUT  NEW 

YORK. 

December  15. — Faith  Presbyterian  Church, 
359  West  Forty-eighth  Street ;  Predisposing 
Causes.  Dr.  E.  L.  Dow. 

December  17. — West  Side  Branch  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  Relation  of  Food  and  Drink  to  Tuber- 
culosis, Dr.  Freeman. 


December  18. — Young  People's  Association 
House,  East  Sixty-third  Street;  Dr.  Berkeley. 

December  21. — ^^ Bohemian  Gymnasium, 
Seventy-third  Street,  auspices  of  St.  Moni- 
ca's Church ;  Dr.  Lacina.  (Lecture  in 
Bohemian.) 

December  21. — Italian  lecture  at  the  West 
Side  Branch  of  University  Settlement,  King 
Street. 

December  21. — Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf. 

January  6. — Women's  Guild,  Church  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Street  ;  Dr.  Sarah  R.  Creighion. 

January  8. — East  Side  Janitors'  Associa- 
tion (lecture  in  Yiddish),  University  Settle- 
ment. 

January  9. — Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Twenty-third 
Street  Branch  ;  Dr.  Bainbridge. 

January  9.  —  Madison  Square  Church 
House,  Thirtieth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

January  16. — Friendly  Aid  House,  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

January  19. — Faith  Presbyterian  Church, 
West  Forty-eighth  Street;  Relation  of  Food 
and  Drink  to  Consumption. 

Lectures  have  already  been  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

December  3  — West  Side  Branch  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  318  West  Fifty-seventh  Street ;  Social 
Conditions,  Dr.  Knopf. 

December  4. — Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, Ninety-second  Street  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenue ;  Dr.  Fishberg. 

December  6. — Colored  Mission,  135  West 
Thirtieth  Street ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Dow. 

December  10. — West  Side  Branch  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  ;  Predisposing  Causes,  Dr.  Le  Fevre. 


Tuberculosis  in  New  York  City. 


AN  APPRECIATION. 


Week  Ending  December  6. 


New  cases  reported 

Deaths  from  consumption... 

Deaths  from  all  causes 

Percentage    of    mortality 
caused  oy  consumption. . . . 


Total. 

Males. 

259 
164 

I,ly6 

QO 

13  71 

14  32 

Fe- 
males. 


74 
563 

X314 


Examinations. 


THE  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission.  61  Elm 
Street,  will  hold  an  open,  competitive  examina- 
tion for  the  position  of  inspector  of  tenements 
(women)  on  Friday,  December  19,  at  10  a.  m.  The 
subjects  for  examination  and  their  values  are  as  fol- 
lows: Special  knowledg^e,  6  ;  experience,  2  ;  arithmetic, 
I  ;  handwritin(f,  i.  Under  the  head  of  "special  knowl- 
edge" is  included  knowledge  of  the  tenement-house 
law,  the  sanitary  code  and  the  principles  of  sanitation, 
and  general  information  on  tenement-house  condition!. 
The  minimum  per  cent  required  is  70 ;  salary  attached 
to  the  position,  1 1,200  per  annum.  The  receipt  of  ap- 
plications for  this  examination  will  close  December  15 
at  4  p.  M. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  for 
November  25  has  an  editorial  on  the  recently 
'published  Annual  Report  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  from  which  is  repro- 
duced the  opening  paragraph  : 

A   MOST   WORTHY   CHARITY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Charity  Organizaiioa 
Society  demonstrates  in  a  quiet  but  conclusive  manner 
that  it  ranks  among  the  first,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
first,  of  the  organized  forces  for  good  in  this  com- 
munity. It  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years.and 
the  year  just  ended  has  been  "on  all  accounts  the 
most  fruitful,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  preventive 
and  corrective  charity,  the  most  satisfactory  in  its 
entire  history."    Its  roost  notable  achievement  is  un- 

^uestionably  the  establishment  of  the  Tenement  House 
department  as  a  branch  of  nur  municipal  ffovernment, 
witn  the  accompanying  enforcement  of  the  new  and 
benefici^  tenement-house  law.  That  of  itself  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  crown  of  orlory  for  twenty  years 
of  exertion,  if  the  Society  had  done  nothing  else. 
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cent  in  the  total  number  of  rooms, 
but  is  sixty-seven  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  tenements,  and  that  is 
generally  considered  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord,  since  five-room 
tenements  are  less  frequently  in  de- 
mand than  four  or  three-room 
suites.  For  each  of  these  buildings, 
three  fire-escapes  suffice,  single  ones 
for  the  narrow,  double  ones  for 
the  wider,  building. 

"Construction  on  a  plot  fifty  feet 
wide  permits  of  only  six  tenements 
to  a  floor,  four  of  which  are  four- 
room  and  two  three-room  tene- 
ments, making  twenty-two  rooms  to 
a  floor,  but  the  rooms  average  a 
little  larger  than  in  either  of  the 
other  plans,  and  the  tenements  com- 
mand the  preference  in  the  renting 
competition,  at  slightly  better  ren- 
tals. In  this  plan  the  inner  court  is 
made  necessary,  but  its  areal  extent, 
combined  with  the  intake  for  air  (a 
passage  through  the  basement  story 
connecting  the  inner  court  with  the 
yard,  closed  by  grilles  at  each  end), 
makes  it  quite  as  wholesome  and 
sanitary  as  the  open  court.  There 
is  at  all  times  a  rushing  current  of 
air  through  these  intakes,  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  how  greatly 
thev  were  needed  and  how  thor- 
oughly  they  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed." 

Once  in  October  and 
KttJtVworui.  again    in    December    the 

Netv  York  Herald  de- 
voted a  page  to  a  discussion  of  the 
influence  of  the  tenement-house  law 
in  the  real  estate  world.  In  the 
first  instance  "Another  Real  Estate 
Unit  Created  by  the  Tenement 
Law" — the  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
bv   one-hundred- foot   lot — ^was   dis- 

w 

cussed.    It  was  said: 

"The  tenement-house  law  is  pretty 


well  understood  now,  and  sufficient 
data  have  been  afforded  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  effects.  There  is  still 
some  criticism  of  the  law — ^an  honest 
and  natural  dissatisfaction  with  a  few 
of  its  provisions — ^but  it  is  hard  to 
find  an  enterprising  man  to-day  who 
wishes  for  a  return  of  the  old  con- 
ditions. The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  law  in  itself 
is  immeasurably  a  benefit  to  the 
city's  health  and  wealth.  Tenants 
of  these  properties,  also,  are  not  un- 
appreciative  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  them,  even  though  they  complain 
if  they  must  pay  a  little  more  for 
added  comforts. 

"Since  this  is  the  first  season  of 
the  properties  erected  under  the 
tenement-house  law,  it  is  impossible 
to  accurately  compute  the  difference 
between  the  net  returns  of  invest- 
ments under  the  old  and  under  the 
new  law.  (George  F.  Pelham,  an 
architect  who  is  doing  considerable 
work  under  the  present  law,  says 
that  any  tenement  or  flat -house  prop- 
erly managed,  after  having  been 
economically  erected,  should  pay  in 
the  neighborhood  of  eight  per  cent 
net  on  the  investment.)    .     ,     . 

"A  reporter  accompanied  Chief 
Inspector  Lee  of  the  Tenement- 
house  Commission  in  a  tour  of  some 
of  these  new-law  houses,  and  found 
the  tenants  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  bettered  conditions:  the  land- 
lords, too,  were  satisfied  that  their 
revenue  would  increase,  although 
the  rents  are  being  kept  at  virtually 
the  same  figures  as  for  properties  in 
the  neighborhood  which  have  not 
the  advantages  of  the  new  law's 
provisions. 

"  *I  expect  to  get  a  better  class  of 
tenants  than  my  neighbor/  said  one 
landlord,  'because  people  appreciate 
that  they  can  work  and  enjoy  life 
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the  great  charitable  societies.  In 
New  York,  at  least,  this  has  been  the 
situation  for  the  past  two  months, 
and  is  the  situation  to-day.  Indeed, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  within 
the  past  ten  years,  when  labor  has 
been  so  generally  employed  in  New 
York,  and  when  the  poorer  classes 
were  better  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  not  to  rely  upon  charity. 
Those. who  need  coal — and  there 
are  many  of  them — can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  if  it  can  be  purchased. 
There  is  undoubtedly  great  need  for 
coal  among  the  working  classes,  and 
particularly  the  working  classes  who 
live  in  tenements.-  Their  means  to 
store  coal  are  very  insignificant. 
They  are  accustomed  to  buy  by  the 
pail  or  by  the  bag,  and  they  are  ac- 
customed to  rely  very  largely  upon 
peddlers  and  upon  corner  grocery- 
men  or  other  small  dealers.  It  is 
these  people  who  for  the  past  few 
days  have  been  crowding  around  the 
coal  yards  where  coal  is  sold  in  this 
way,  and  whose  needs  must  be  met. 
To  meet  their  needs,  depots  for  dis- 
tribution of  coal  by  the  pail  or  bag 
through  retail  dealers  in  the  tene- 
ment districts  must  be  kept  open. 
That  is  the  problem  of  the  present 
fuel  situation — a  problem  which  a 
variety  of  agencies,  ranging  from 
coal  companies  to  charitable  so- 
cieties, are  united  in  their  efforts  to 
meet. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
sTnJto^riJIm.  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
it  was  decided  that  in  view  of  the 
great  need  existing  for  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  that  the  Committee 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  look- 
ing toward  the  erection  of  such  an 
institution.  The  details  of  the  in- 
stitution and  the  questions  of  size 


and  situation  were  not  gone  into, 
but  it  was  decided  that  the  situation 
should  be  outside  of  the  city  and 
yet  near  to  it. 

A  truth  which  has  been 
^wo"rMhipI**  wrought  out  in  the  Amer- 
ican workshop,  but  which 
has  significance  for  the  charity 
worker,  was  given  utterance  last 
week  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  by  Alfred  Mosely, 
the  Englishman  who  has  brought 
representatives  of  British  labor 
unions  to  this  country  to  study  in- 
dustrial conditions.  In  pointing  out 
some  of  the  contrasts  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  Mr.  Mosely 
itrged  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing initiative  in  the  individual  work- 
man. **Send  in  what  you  know,"  is 
his  idea  of  the  stand  of  American 
manufacturers  toward  their  em- 
ployees. "Do  as  you  are  told,"  is  the 
stand  of  their  English  competitors. 
"It  is  only  the  man  that  works  daily 
at  the  machines,"  said  Mr.  Mosely, 
"who  really  sees  what  is  going  on, 
who  can  grasp  new  utilities  in  the 
routine  of  the  shop.  But  the  Eng- 
lish workman  rarely  gets  as  far  as 
the  master  with  a  suggestion  for 
improvement.  If  he  has  courage,  he 
may  get  as  far  as  the  foreman,  and 
the  answer  given  him  is:  *Are  you 
running  this  shop,  or  am  I.  If  you 
think  you  are,  you  can  put  on  your 
coat  and  go.'  That  is  the  attitude 
toward  the  man  who  makes  a  sug- 
gestion— an  attitude  which  smothers 
the  inventions  of  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  an  attitude  which  makes 
for  industrial  stagnation." 

In  a  way,  such  criticism  is  ap- 
plicable to  some  charity  work — ^to 
that  which  is  most  paternalistic  and 
least  invigorating.  A  family  may 
be  in  need  through  a  cutting  off  of 
its  accustomed  resources,  or  through 
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a  poverty  of  those  economic  virtues 
which  make  for  self-dependence.  In 
either  case,  whatever  initiative  may 
lie  in  the  group  should  be  reckoned 
with,  just  as  its  own  slender  re- 
sources should  be  husbanded  before 
attempting  to  supply  in  larger  meas- 
ure from  an  outside  source.  How 
much  this  initiative  may  amount  to 
those  can  bear  testimony  who  have 
known  of  the  self-reliant  struggle 
— ^ag^inst  what  odds — carried  on 
by  some  mother,  left  widowed, 
yet  not  thriftless,  or  some 
workman  whose  limbs  may  have 
been  crippled  but  whose  back- 
bone is  intact.  When  there  is 
least  apparent  initiative,  there  should 
be  most  encouragement,  for  without 
it  comes  pauperism.  The  suggestions 
of  the  applicant  for  aid  may  be  an 
odd  mixture  of  the  impossible,  of 
small  prides  and  flabby  purpose,  and 
utter  hopelessness — ^yet  in  them  may 
lie  something  around  which  social 
redemption  may  be  built  up.  The 
charity  worker  who  fails  to  elicit,  or 
does  not  heed,  neglects  a  source  of 
co-operation  which  has  no  duplicate. 
She  will  be  playing  the  part  of  the 
Fairy  Godmother,  no  doubt,  but  her 
wand  may  fail  to  conjure  up  that 
which  is  worth  a  very  much  more 
than  old  clothes  or  a  coach-and-four. 

Two  interesting  addresses 
Viiittjr     o"  children's  institutions 

were  listened  to  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Monday  Club.  C.  D.  Hilles,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Juve- 
nile Asylum,  told  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
for  the  model  village  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  which  will  house  that  insti- 
tution and  its  800  boys  and  girls, 
seventy-one  per  cent  of  whom  have 
been  committed  as  delinquents.  "It 
IS  far  cheaper  to  save  a  boy  than  to 


hang  a  man,"  said  Mr.  Hilles,  and  he 
told  of  the  environment  and  training 
which  will  be  a  means  to  that  first 
end  in  the  new  location.  In  the  near 
future.  Charities  will  describe  some 
of  the  unique  plans  to  be  carried  out. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
described  its  new  plant  at  Hastings- 
on-the-Hudson.  This  institution  led 
the  Juvenile  Asylum  in  abandoning 
the  congregate  plan  of  architectural 
construction  and  adopting  the  cot- 
tage system.  Since  last  June,  the 
inmates,  destitute  children  and  not 
delinquents,  have  lived  under  condi- 
tions entirely  different  from  any 
possible  in  its  former  city  location. 
In  Mr,  Reeder's  words,  they  have 
"come  into  contact  with  the  soil  al- 
most to  our  embarrassment,"  they 
have  had  that  free  play  of  imagina- 
tion which  city  streets  and  walls 
warp  from  childhood,  larger  do- 
mestic and  economic  training  has 
been  theirs,  and  even  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  mischief  has  had  play. 
"It  is  astonishing  what  a  simple 
thing  like  a  hill  can  bring  into  a 
child's  life,"  said  he.  "This  very 
day  there  are  thirty-six  sleds  in 
process  of  construction  in  our 
manual  shop,  and  the  boys  are  hurry- 
ing on  them  so  as  to  get  a  slide." 

NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

The  Lucas,  Ohio,  county  visi- 

PoMc**  ^^^^  ^^  charitable  and  cor- 
Statlon.  rectional  institutions  have  re- 
ported that  the  Toledo  police 
station  is  a  disgrace  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. "No  matter  how  depraved  a  man 
may  be,"  says  the  report,  "the  city  has  no 
rif^ht  to  condemn  him  to  foul  air  and  un- 
healthy conditions.  These  buildings,  es- 
pecially the  cells  where  men  are  held 
whether  guilty  or  not,  and  the  two  rooms 
under  the  matron's  care  for  women  and 
children,  are  an  abomination.  The  girls 
just  starting  out  on  a  wayward  career  are 
obliged  to  share  the  companionship  of  the 
hardened   sinner,   for  the  want  of  proper 
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room  to  classify.  The  boys,  good  and 
bad,  are  herded  together  in  one  room,  often 
for  days,  awaiting  the  disposition  of  their 
cases,  either  in  police  or  probate  court." 

Sanitation  was  the  topic  at 
Coj{«[jjnc«  the  Second  Monthly  Confer- 
;0range8.  ence  of  the  Oranges,  the  prin- 
cipal addresses  being  given  by 
the  Rev.  Adolph  Roeder  and  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf  of  New  York,  whose  subject  was 
"How  May  Institutions  and  Churches  Be 
Helpful  in  the  Solution  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Problem."  ,  Miss  Belle  Ogden  McKee  read 
the  report  of  the  Civic  Sanitation  Asso- 
ciation for  the  past  year,  which  told  of 
house  to  house  inspection  and  educational 
work  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the 
Oranges.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  premises  were  visited,  and  one-half 
of  these  were  inspections  of  plumbing, 
draining,  and  housing  conditions.  One 
resident  of  the  tenement-house  district 
said  to  the  inspector  six  weeks  after  her 
arrival,  "We  are  waiting  for  you  on  this 
street.  The  girls  in  the  factory  where  I 
work  have  heard  about  you  and  are  anxious 
to  help  the  work." 

A  decision  has  been  handed 
Twe?"e  Yeaf s.  ^^wn  in  favor  of  the  mother 
'  in  a  bastardy  case  which,  after 
lying  dormant  in  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  for  twelve 
years,  was  taken  in  hand  last  May  by  the 
present  administration.  In  December, 
1886,    a    suit    was    brought    in    behalf    of 

Mrs. of  West  Farms  against  Charles 

Billett  who  was  ordered  to  pay  $3  a  week 
for  support .  of  her  child.  She  received 
this  fund  for  three  years,  or  until  the 
expiration  of  Billett's  bond,  and  since 
then  claimed  she  was  unable  to  get  action 
in  her  behalf  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Out-door  Poor.  The  child  is  now  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  so  the  suit  for 
arrearages  was  in  the  nature  of  a  test 
case.  It  is  the  second  of  this  class  to  be 
brought  by  the  Department,  the  first  of 
which  was  decided  favorably  and  is  now 
pending  on  appeal  bv  the  defendant.  At 
the  outset  no  trace  of  the  old  bond  could 
be  found  in  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
office  and  not  a  pen  scratch  in  the  books 
of  the  Department  was  available  to  show 
moneys  paid  into  it  on  the  bond.  Super- 
intendent Merwin  interested  himself  in  the 
woman's  behalf  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  his  efforts,  supplemented  by  the 
systematic  work  of  Mrs.  Upshaw  who  is 
in  charge  of  such  cases,  resulted  in  secur- 


ing a  verdict  to  the  full  limit   ($500}   of 
the  court  in  which  the  case  was  brought 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  selected  J.  C  Kalleen  as 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Reform 
School  at  Washington.  Mr.  Kalleen  first 
saw  institutional  service  in  Illinois,  but 
the  work  which  attracted  attention  to  him 
was  performed  in  Tennessee  where  he  es- 
tablished and  managed  an  institution  in 
Hamilton  County.  Mr.  Kalleen  has  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  the  position  having 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Col.  J.  M. 
Shalanberger. 

Another  recent  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  well-known  institution  occurred 
last  week  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Wallis  were  installed  as  superintendent 
and  matron  of  the  Albany  Orphanage. 
Mr.  Wallis  was  for  twelve  years  manager 
of  a  cottage  at  the  state  institution  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Wallis,  prior 
to  their  marriage,  was  a  teacher  in  the  girls' 
school  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  and  subsequently 
matron  at  the  Cincinnati  House  of 
Refuge. 

C.  H.  Fenn,  secretary  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Bran- 
nan,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  of  New 
York  City,  has  resigned  that  position  to  be- 
come western  manager  of  a  publishing 
house.  Mr.  Fenn  is  a  graduate  of  Albion 
College  (Michigan),  and  before  entering 
this  administrative  work  in  New  York  was 
successively  assistant  to  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith 
of  the  People's  Church  of  St.  Paul,  secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chi- 
cago, assistant  in  Kansas  City  to  Dr. 
Henry  Hopkins,  who  has  just  been  made 
president  of  Williams  College,  and  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Frank  A.  Fall,  also  a  graduate  of  Albion 
College  and  fellow  in  English  at  Columbia 
L'niversity. 

Ground  has  been  broken  on  a  municipal 
site  for  the  Flower  Mission's  hospital  for 
incurables  at  Indianapolis.  The  building 
will  have  a  single  floor  with  air  chambers 
above,  and  the  architectural  plans  of 
verandas,  glass  roofs,  and  wings  are  such 
that  every  room  and  corridor  will  have  an 
abundance  of  sunshine.  The  erection  of 
the  hospital  was  made  possible  by  a 
philanthropist  whose  identity  was  not 
disclosed.  The  need  of  such  an  institution 
had  been  urged  by  John  L.  Griffiths,  at 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Mission. 
The  hospital  is  intended  primarilv  for  con- 
sumptive    and     cancer-stricken     indigents, 
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<ind  the  Mission  has  been  carina  for  this 
class  of  people  for  several  years. 

Charges  of  cruelty  have  been  preferred 
by  William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  New  York,  against 
A.  T.  V.  Brennan,  principal,  and  Marcus 
L.  Browne,  one  of  the  orderlies,  of  the 
New  York  Truant  School  at  215  East 
Twenty-first  Street.  Rumors  of  cruelty 
practised  on  the  pupils  had  emanated 
from  the  school  from  time  to  time,  but 
until  now  Mr.  Maxwell  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  verify  them.  He  now  says  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  prove  that  in  one 
instance  at  least  a  long,  limber,  but  tough, 
stick,  studded  at  one  end  with  nails,  had 
been  used  on  one  of  the  youngsters.  The 
charges  are  said  to  be  based  on  statements 
of  adults  as  well  as  pupils. 

District  Superintendent  Clarence  E. 
Meleney  has  been  assigned  to  take  charge 
of  both  truant  schools  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  hereafter  the  Manhattan  build- 
ing will  be  used  mainly  as  a  receiving  sta- 
tion, while  the  Brooklyn  farm  will  be  ex- 
tended and  modernized.  Dr.  Maxwell  has 
divided  the  city  into  truancy  districts  cor- 
responding with  the  school  districts,  and 
to  these  he  has  assigned  attendance  offi- 
cers immediately  subordinate  to  the  dis- 
trict superintendents.  These  superintend- 
ents will  themselves  try  cases  for  com- 
mitment, and  the  city  superintendent 
will  issue  the  order  upon  their  report. 
This  will  enable  truants  to  be  tried  in  their 
own   districts. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  IVilmington  News, 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  New  Castle 
County  Workhouse  buildinj?  at  Green- 
bank  is  perhaps  the  worst  blow  ever  suf- 
fered by  the  state  of  Delaware  in  the  way 
of  injury  to  nublic  property.  The  work- 
house was  opened  a  year  ago.  and  it  had 
been  a  success,  giving  promise  of  still 
greater  progress  in  the  reformation  of  the 
penal  methods  of  the  state.  The  trustees 
hope  to  get  a  new  shop  in  order  by  spring. 
The  fire  was  another  instance  of  insuffi- 
cient protection  and  equipment  in  a  rural 
institution.  Only  one  prisoner  escaped : 
none  was  injured.  Talk  of  a  modern 
state  penal  institution  has  followed  on  the 
heels  of  the  fire. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  the  Hon. 
Vernon  M.  Davis  tendered  his  resignation 
as  ©resident,  to  take  effect  January  i, 
owing  to  his  election  as  Justice  of  the 
Supreme    Court.      Douglass    Lindsay    was 


elected  president  to  succeed  him,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  thanking  Mr.  Davis 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  had  experience  in  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  extending  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  years. 

The  November  Grand  Jury  of  Kings 
County  handed  up  a  presentment  in  the 
matter  of  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  of 
Brooklyn,  asking  that  the  work  of  investi- 
gation in  the  alrairs  of  the  institution  be 
continued.  Upon  indictments  made  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  William  F.  Johnson,  super- 
intendent of  the  institution,  and  Lucy  A. 
Cooper  and  Hypatia  R.  Lyles,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  in- 
stitution,  were  arrested. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Brown  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Training  School  at  Red 
Wing  has  resigned,  and  Frank  A.  Whit- 
tier,  parole  agent  of  the  State  Prison  and 
Reformatory,  has  been  appointed  as  his 
successor.  The  resignation  is  alleged  to 
be  due  to  friction  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  State  Board  of  Control,  the 
former  being  credited  with  outspoken  op- 
position to  the  board  of  control  system. 

Considerable  interest  centers  just  now 
in  Arkansas  over  the  proposed  purchase 
of  a  plantation  in  Lincoln  County  for  a 
convict  farm.  Governor  Davis  fails  to 
agree  with  the  other  members  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  Board  in  the  selection  of  a 
site,  and  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  contract  of 
purchase    canceled. 

The  Monday  Club  of  Brooklyn  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  year 
IQ02  and  1903:  President,  William  L 
Nichols;  vice-presidents,  Albert  A.  Day 
and  E.  P.  Morford :  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Francis  H.  White;  executive  board, 
Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Georue  F.  Shieblcr, 
James  P.  Farrell.  and  Miss  Mary  White 
Ovington. 

.An  effort  will  be  made  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  South  Dakota  legislature 
to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  twine  manufacturing  plant 
at  the  state  penitentiary. 

The  quarterly  issue  for  October  of  the 
Charities  Record  of  Baltimore  is  an  ex- 
ceptional  number. 
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oriaranization  of  the  new  Tenement-house 
Department  was  but  preliminary  to  the 
practical  reform. 

Of  the  financial  status-  of  the  new-law 
tenement  there  are  no  grounds  for  appre- 
hension. The  houses  that  have  thus  far 
been  built  have  rented  as  quickly  as  they 
were  finished,  and  at  better  rents  than  can 
be  obtained  for  new  houses  of  the  old 
style,  demonstrating  thus  that  the  new 
houses  command  the  preference  in  rent- 
ing competition,  and  are  likely  to  hold  it 
even  in  periods  of  possible  industrial  de- 
pression.   .    .    . 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tenements, 
they  are  better  off  in  every  way.  The  ex- 
tremely poor,  such  as  feel  impelled  to  take 
the  cheapest  tenements  obtainable,  are  not 
deprived  of  their  former  opportunities,  for 
there  are  over  20,000  tenement-houses  in 
all  the  stages  from  old  style  to  antique, 
in  existence,  and  that  will  have  to  live  out 
their  days,  which  are  available  for  this 
particular  demand.  ...  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  the  better-to-do  workingman 
who  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  re- 
pulsive conditions  of  former  tenement- 
house  construction,  and  who  will  be 
brought  back  by  the  better  housings  pro- 
vided by  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  the  enactment  of  the  new  law 
was  not  so  much  the  immediate  welfare 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  tenements  as 
the  indirect  welfare  of  the  city  at  large. 
The  old-t3rpe  houses  were  breeding  grounds 
for  disease,  vice,  contagion,  and  pestilence 
that  had  powers  and  propensities  of  pene- 
tration to  all  parts  of  the  community,  and 
that  threatened  at  times  the  most  serious 
consequences.  .  .  .  The  amendment  of 
the  tenement-house  law  was  the  ounce  of 
prevention  of  the  evil  that  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  the  pound  of  cure.  It  was  a 
measure  of  protection  of  the  entire  social 
system  of  the  citv,  including  the  more  for- 
tunately favored  as  well  as  the  poor.  It 
is  secured  by  the  perfect  privacy,  the  am- 
ple room  spaces,  and  the  adequate  light 
and  ventilation  that  are  absolute  requisites 
of  the  new  law.    .    .    . 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  with  tangible 
evidences  of  the  beneficence  of  the  new 
tenement-house  law  before  them,  the  peo- 
pl  of  this  city  should  ever  consent  to  any 
abatement  of  even  its  most  stringent  pro- 
visions. But  selfishness  is  ever  predomi- 
nant with  many  people,  and  unreason  with 
most,  and  a  powerful  influence  of  the 
building  material  men  and  small  fry  real 
estate  speculators  is  being  organized  for 
an  attack  at  Albany  upon  this  law  this 
winter.  It  will  require  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  friends  of  this  great  reform  success- 
fully to  combat  this  opposition. 


'*N«wYorfc     Some  of  the  builders  of  tene- 

Trlbun«/'  ment-houses  in  Brooklyn 
'**^902  ^^'  threaten  to  renew  last  winter's 
fight  against  the  tenement- 
house  law.  The  Health,  Fire,  and  Tene- 
ment-house Departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment are,  however,  understood  to  be  a 
unit  for  resisting  any  backward  step,  and 
public  opinion  certainly  will  not  counte- 
nance any  lowering  of  the  requirements 
for  health,  decency,  and  safety  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Substantial  con- 
cessions were  made  to  Brooklyn  builders 
last  winter  in  view  of  local  conditions,  and 
the  changes  now  demanded  could  not  be 
granted  without  sacrifice  of  the  vital  re- 
quirements of  a  sanitary  tenement-house. 
An  interior  court  eight  by  fourteen  feet 
for  a  two  family  to  a  floor  house  on  a 
twewty-five  foot  lot  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  old  two  and  a  half  by  ten  feet  courts 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  builders  are  sim- 
ply not  to  be  tolerated.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands  makes  perfectly  possible  two  apart- 
ments to  a  floor  with  practically  as  much 
available  space  as  is  secured  by  the  con- 
ventional type  the  builders  want  to  per- 
petuate. It  costs  a  little  more,  and  the 
builders  are  not  yet  used  to  it,  but  it  is  in 
every  way  better  and  more  healthful. 

The  plea  is  made  that  as  Brooklyn  is 
comparatively  a  new  tenement-house  terri- 
tory, where  land  is  cheap  and  rents  are 
low,  the  requirements  proper  for  crowded 
Manhattan  should  not  be  enforced  there. 
Those  are  just  the  reasons  why  such  re- 
quirements  should  be  enforced  there. 
There  is  the  opportunity  in  Brooklyn  to 
build  tenement-houses  which  will  be  com- 
paratively cheap  and  healthful.  On  no 
account  should  a  reproduction  of  Man- 
hattan evils  be  allowed.  The  old  tenement- 
houses  with  narrow  shafts  are  here,  and 
must  be  endured.  There  is  no  possible 
excuse  for  reproducing  them  in  Brooklyn. 
The  price  of  land  is  there  low  enough  for 
the  three-story  tenement-house  to  be  the 
prevailing  type  in  the  newer  sections  of 
the  borough.  In  that  case  it  is  also  low 
enough  to  permit  of  a  reasonable  court  to 
give  light  and  air  to  the  inner  rooms.  The 
houses  that  are  built  now  will  stand  for 
years  in  regions  where  population  will 
grow  denser  and  open  spaces  fewer.  The 
way  should  not  now  be  prepared  for  a  lot 
of  plague  spots  just  because  real  estate 
speculators  could  reap  a  little  larger  pres- 
ent profit  by  covering  vacant  lots  with  un- 
sanitary buildings  than  by  putting  up  credi- 
table structures. 

Brooklyn  tenement-houses  now  are  not 
more  healthful  than  the  much  more 
crowded  ones  in  Manhattan.  The  infant 
death-rate  there  has  been  higher  for  sev- 
eral  years.     The   cause   is   somewhat   ob- 
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scure,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
the  tenement-houses  themselves  are  to 
blame.  The  fact,  however,  shows  the 
necessity  of  especial  care  in  all  matters 
affecting  public  health  in  Brooklyn.  All 
attempts  to  decrease  the  required  amount 
of  light  and  air  in  Brooklyn  homes  should 
be   strenuously   resisted. 

"Evening  The  contention  that  condi- 
Nov«mber3,  ditions  are  different  in  Brook- 
1902.  *  lyn  from  those  in  Manhattan 
is  misleading.  The  new  law  is  needed  in 
Brooklyn  for  this  very  reason.  Conditions 
in  Manhattan  are  so  bad  that  only  their 
improvement  can  be  hoped  for;  and  it  is 
because  Brooklyn  is  practically  virgin  soil, 
as  regards  tenement  building,  that  it  is 
possible  to  control  its  develonment.  Pre- 
cisely for  the  reason  that  the  law  will  pro- 
tect Brooklyn  from  the  depredations  of 
the  "jerry  builder,"  and  the  unscrupulous 
speculator,  and  prevent  its  tenement  dis- 
tricts from  becoming  such  horrible  breed- 
ing places  of  misery,  ill-health,  and  vice 
as  are  found  in  the  tenement  sections  of 
Manhattan,  its  integrity  should  be  pre- 
served. 

"Times"  Such  enemies  as  are  left  of 
November  3,  tenement-honse  reform  are  at 
1902.  present  raising  what  clamor 
they  can  about  the  enormous  "slump"  in 
the  building  of  tenement-houses  as  com- 
pared with  the  figures  of  last  year.  The 
cla'mor  leaves  out  everythini?  that  would 
make  the  comparison  fair  or  instructive. 
Last  year  not  only  the  general  crowd  of 
speculative  builders,  but  everybody  who 
even  remotely  thought  of  building  a  tene- 
ment-house on  his  own  land,  was  hasten- 
ing to  file  plans  which  by  no  means  always 
foretold  actual  construction.     .     .     . 

The  moral  and  social  reform  enabled  by 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  new 
tenement-house  law  was  thus  by  no  means 
of  less  importance  than  the  sanitary  re- 
form for  which  that  law  equally  provided. 
In  fact,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  was  of  more,  because  the  multiplica- 
tion and  survival  of  the  kind  of  human 
being  the  old  system  tended  to  foster  and 
promote  was  a  much  less  desirable  object 
than  the  rendering  of  that  kind  of  human 
being  obsolete  and  impracticable.  And 
that  kind  of  human  being  is  rendered  im- 
practicable by  the  new  law  and  by  the 
"new-law  tenements"  of  which  enough 
have  been  built  not  only  to  show  the  differ- 
ence, but  to  render  the  difference  glaring. 

And  it  has  been  shown  also,  that 
there  is  enough  demand  for  these  im- 
proved conditions  to  show  that  they  are 
highly  appreciated  bv  those  whom  they 
are  meant  to  help.  Nothing  could  be  said 
more  to  the  purpose  than  was  said  by  one 
of  the  tenants  of  one  of  these  tenements. 


who  had  not  the  least  notion  of  making  an 
epigram:  '*If  this  thing  had  been  done  be- 
fore, there  would  have  been  a  better  chance 
to  live  on  the  East  Side."    .    .    . 

Perhaps  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  new  law  is  the 
fact  that  practical  and  speculative  build- 
ers, whom  nobody  would  dimly  suspect 
of  being  "sociologibts"  or  "reformers,"  are 
in  increasing  numbers  buying  up  old  tene- 
ment-houses and  converting  them  into 
"new  law"  tenement-houses,  having  in 
view  not  in  the  least  the  benefit  either  of 
mankind  in  general  or  of  the  probable  oc- 
cupants of  the  improved  tenements  in  par- 
ticular, but  only,  in  the  language  of  the 
old  English  statutes,  "their  own  singular 
lucre  and  profit." 

It  is  really  a  great  result,  most  en- 
couraging for  the  future  bodily  and  social 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  ot  this  town. 
And,  assuredly,  those  inhabitants  of  this 
town  who  know  what  it  means  should  not 
be  chary  of  rendering  their  meed  of 
thanks  for  this  result  to  Commissioner  de 
Forest.  If  Mr.  de  Forest  had  been  a  mere 
reformer,  by  which  we  mean  a  person  of 
benevolent  instincts  who  did  not  know  the 
conditions  and  had  not  "thought  through" 
the  problems,  or  a  mere  "crank,"  by  which 
we  perhaps  mean  pretty  much  the  same 
thing,  he  never  could  have  commanded,  as 
he  does  command,  the  respect  even  of  those 
pupils  and  products  of  the  old,  bad  system, 
who  most  fiercely  oppose  the  new  law,  and 
at  every  step  quarrel  with  his  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  even  because  it  is  the  true  in- 
terpretation. In  a  vast  experiment  like 
this  for  the  raisine  of  the  status  of  the  ma- 
jority of  a  whole  population  which  i.s.  by 
iivpothesis,  governed  by  its  majority,  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  us  all  to  have  had  the 
experiment  inaut^urated  by  a  man  of  so 
warm  a  heart  and  so  cool  a  head  as  Com- 
missioner  de   Forest. 

Two  paragraphs  taken  from  edi- 
torials from  outside  journals  are  in- 
dicative of  public  opinion  else- 
where : 

^orcester  New    York's    tenement-houses 

"sjjy  have  long  been  a  disgrace  to 

November 4,  that    city    and    to    the    nation, 

1902.  and   \^   jg   good   to  know   that 

at  length  .she  is  tenchine  other  cities — by 
her  old  tenements  how  not  to  build,  and 
by  her  new  ones  how  to  build. 

Chicago      The     New     York    Tenement- 

"  Tribune."    house     Department     continues 

'''"lool.        ^«    ^o    thines    which    astonish 

and  humiliate  Chicaeoans  whc 

would   like   to   see   similar  things   done  in 

their  own  city. 


THE   NEW  YORK  TENEMENT-HOUSE    DEPARTMENT- 
PUBLIC  OPINION  OF  ITS  ACCOMPLlbHMENT 

AS  GIVEN  BY  THE  PRESS. 


In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  re- 
form administration  in  Greater  New 
York  during  ten  months  in  office, 
this  statement  was  made  by  the 
Citizens'  Union,  through  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  relative  to  the  Tenement- 
house  Department: 

"The  new  tenements  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  successful,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant.  Plans  for  519 
new  buildings,  costing  over  $18,- 
000,000,  have  been  filed  from  Jan- 
uary I  to  November  i  of  the  current 
year,  of  which  297  are  in  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx,  and  222  in  the 
other  boroughs.  More  than  1,200 
old  tenements  have  been  altered  in 
conformity  with  the  law. 

**The  Department  did  not  succeed 
in  securing  its  inspectors  until  early 
in  the  summer,  or  its  clerks  until 
late  in  the  summer,  and  was  not  able 
to  take  over  the  complaint  work 
from  the  Department  of  Health 
until  August  I.  It  dealt  with  3,651 
complaints  in  August,  2,578  in  Sep- 
tember, and  2,467  in  October.  As  a 
rule,  the  orders  of  the  Department 
are  recognized  as  reasonable  and 
have  been  cheerfully  complied  with. 
The  new-law  tenements  are  renting 
readily  at  remunerative  rates;  there 
are  waiting  lists  for  many  of  them." 

The  gist  of  the  situation  is  thus 
given  in  the  Citizens'  Union  state- 
ment. Information  secured  by 
Charities  at  the  Tenement-house 
Department  brings  these  figfures  up 
to  date  (through  November),  thus 
covering  eleven  months  of  1902: 

During  November  plans  for  63 
new  tenements  were  filed  for  all  five 
boroughs,    making   the    total    from 
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January  i  to  December  i,  582,  or 
341  for  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  alone.  The 
total  cost  represented  was  $19,- 
518,000,  the  million  and  one-half  in- 
crease for  November  being  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Manhattan,  $1,233,- 
000;  Brooklyn,  $127,000;  Bronx, 
$118,000;  Queens,  $39,800;  Rich- 
mond, $6,900.  In  the  eleven 
months  1,286  old  tenements  were 
altered,  and  in  November  alone 
2,520  complaints  were  dealt  with. 

So  much  for  statistics.  Recent 
articles  in  several  of  the  leading 
New  York  papers  review  at  length 
the  work  of  the  uncompleted  year, 
and  give,  from  an  impartial  view- 
point, a  clear  idea  of  What  has  been 
accomplished,  and  give  it,  not  from 
a  tabulation  of  figures,  but  from  in- 
dependent investigations  of  actual 
conditions. 

The  New  York  Comtner- 

^'SiSSftt.'"  ^^^  Advertiser  published 
in  November  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  "Effects  of  the  New 
Tenement  Law."  The  first  of  these 
dealt  with  architectural  successes 
under  the  new  requirements  and 
with  the  abolition  of  certain  evils  of 
the  former  construction.  Extracts 
follow : 

"Adjustment  of  the  building 
business  in  this  city  to  the  more  en- 
lightened requirements  of  the  new 
tenement-house  law  has  taken  time, 
but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  filing 
of  plans  of  late  shows  that  the  new 
conditions  have  been  accepted  and 
are  gaining  friends  steadily  from 
among  those  who  have  been  the  in- 
terested opponents  of  the  law.   .   .   . 
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cent  in  the  total  number  of  rooms, 
but  is  sixty-seven  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  tenements,  and  that  is 
generally  considered  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord,  since  five-room 
tenements  are  less  frequently  in  de- 
mand than  four  or  three-room 
suites.  For  each  of  these  buildings, 
three  fire-escapes  suffice,  single  ones 
for  the  narrow,  double  ones  for 
the  wider,  building. 

''Construction  on  a  plot  fifty  feet 
wide  permits  of  only  six  tenements 
to  a  floor,  four  of  which  are  four- 
room  and  two  three-room  tene- 
ments, making  twenty-two  rooms  to 
a  floor,  but  the  rooms  average  a 
little  larger  than  in  either  of  the 
other  plans,  and  the  tenements  com- 
mand the  preference  in  the  renting 
competition,  at  slightly  better  ren- 
tals. In  this  plan  the  inner  court  is 
made  necessary,  but  its  areal  extent, 
combined  with  the  intake  for  air  (a 
passage  through  the  basement  story 
connecting  the  inner  court  with  the 
yard,  closed  by  grilles  at  each  end), 
makes  it  quite  as  wholesome  and 
sanitary  as  the  open  court.  There 
is  at  all  times  a  rushing  current  of 
air  through  these  intakes,  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  how  greatly 
they  were  needed  and  how  thor- 
oughly they  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed." 


In  the  Real 


Once     in     October     and 
CttatVworid.  again    in    December    the 

Netv  York  Herald  de- 
voted a  page  to  a  discussion  of  the 
influence  of  the  tenement-house  law 
in  the  real  estate  world.  In  the 
first  instance  "Another  Real  Estate 
Unit  Created  by  the  Tenement 
Law" — the  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
by  one-hundred-foot  lot — was  dis- 
cussed.    It  was  said: 

"The  tenement-house  law  is  pretty 


well  understood  now,  and  sufficient 
data  have  been  afforded  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  effects.  There  is  still 
some  criticism  of  the  law — ^an  honest 
and  natural  dissatisfaction  with  a  few 
of  its  provisions — ^but  it  is  hard  to 
find  an  enterprising  man  to-day  who 
wishes  for  a  return  of  the  old  con- 
ditions. The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  law  in  itself 
is  immeasurably  a  benefit  to  the 
city's  health  and  wealth.  Tenants 
of  these  properties,  also,  are  not  un- 
appreciative  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  them,  even  though  they  complain 
if  they  must  pay  a  little  more  for 
added  comforts. 

"Since  this  is  the  first  season  of 
the  properties  erected  under  the 
tenement-house  law,  it  is  impossible 
to  accurately  compute  the  difference 
between  the  net  returns  of  invest- 
ments under  the  old  and  under  the 
new  law.  (George  F.  Pelham,  an 
architect  who  is  doing  considerable 
work  under  the  present  law,  says 
that  any  tenement  or  flat-house  prop- 
erly managed,  after  having  been 
economically  erected,  should  pay  in 
the  neighborhood  of  eight  per  cent 
net  on  the  investment.)    .     ,     . 

"A  reporter  accompanied  Chief 
Inspector  Lee  of  the  Tenement- 
house  Commission  in  a  tour  of  some 
of  these  new-law  houses,  and  found 
the  tenants  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  bettered  conditions:  the  land- 
lords, too,  were  satisfied  that  their 
revenue  would  increase,  although 
the  rents  are  being  kept  at  virtually 
the  same  figures  as  for  properties  in 
the  neighborhood  which  have  not 
the  advantages  of  the  new  law's 
provisions. 

"  *I  expect  to  get  a  better  class  of 
tenants  than  my  neighbor,'  said  one 
landlord,  'because  people  appreciate 
that  they  can  work  and  enjoy  life 
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better  in  these  surroundings.  Even 
if  this  house  doesn't  show  more 
profit  on  paper,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  actual  returns  will  be  great- 
er than  those  of  the  old-style  house.' 
"Building  loan  operators  are 
praising  the  law  now.  Samuel 
Levy,  who  is  counsel  for  several 
leading  operators  in  lower  East 
Side  realty,  said:  'Things  are  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  new  law, 
and  operators  in  flats  and  tenements 
need  have  no  fear  of  it.  It  would 
seem  that  the  old  twenty-five  foot 
unit  would  be  knocked  out  by  the 
new  law,  but  even  this  is  doubtful. 
The  building  unit  certainly  seems  to 


have  become  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
feet  now,  and  large  plots  are  in  de- 
mand. Tenants  are  disposed  to 
meet  an  increased  rental  because 
better  rooms  are  afforded  them. 
No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  rais- 
ing mortgages  on  flats  and  tene- 
ment-houses being  erected  under  the 
new  law;  loans  are  just  as  obtain- 
able as  ever.'  " 

n«.p.f»Mai«*I^  December,  under  the 
Expert  headmg,  Dealmg  m 
Tenements  Surpasses  all 
Records,"  the  Herald  published 
views  of  tenement-house  districts, 
and  an  article,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts: 


Five-Famii.y  Tenement  on  a  37.6-Fo(it   Lot. 
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"Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  city  has  such  activity  been 
evinced  in  tenement-house  dealing 
as  within  the  last  two  months,  and 
there  is  no  cessation  of  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  buying  and  selling 
of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable  in  its 
proportions.  Operators  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  exclusively  to 
this  class  of  realty  are  unanimous  in 
saying  that  nothing  like  the  activity 
of  the  present  season  has  ever  been 
known  before.  The  records  bear 
out  the  truth  of  their  statement.  .  .  . 

"Experts  are  prepared  to  give 
reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 


and  their  interviews,  given  to  the 
Herald,  shed  some  interesting  light 
on  this  much  discussed  subject.  .  .  . 

"The  tenement-house  law  is 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  operators, 
as  was  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in 
the  Herald.    .    .    . 

"The  new-law  tenements  are  .  .  . 
good  renters,  and  in  many  cases 
tenants  are  paying  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent  more  for  their  increased 
accommodations 

"Harris  Mandelbaum  attributes 
the  enviable  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment-house market  mainly  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  law. 
'There  was  never  a  better  piece  of 


— From  the  Commircial  Advertiser, 
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better  in  these  surroundings.  Even 
if  this  house  doesn't  show  more 
profit  on  paper,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  actual  returns  will  be  great- 
er than  those  of  the  old-style  house.' 
"Building  loan  operators  are 
praising  the  law  now.  Samuel 
Levy,  who  is  counsel  for  several 
leading  operators  in  lower  East 
Side  realty,  said:  'Things  are  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  new  law, 
and  operators  in  flats  and  tenements 
need  have  no  fear  of  it.  It  would 
seem  that  the  old  twenty-five  foot 
unit  would  be  knocked  out  by  the 
new  law,  but  even  this  is  doubtful. 
The  building  unit  certainly  seems  to 


have  become  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
feet  now,  and  large  plots  are  in  de- 
mand. Tenants  are  disposed  to 
meet  an  increased  rental  because 
better  rooms  are  afforded  them. 
No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  rais- 
ing mortgages  on  flats  and  tene- 
ment-houses being  erected  under  the 
new  law;  loans  are  just  as  obtain- 
able as  ever.'  " 

operttorsGivel^  December,  under  the 
Expert  heading,  ''Dealing  in 
Tenements  Surpasses  all 
Records,"  the  Herald  published 
views  of  tenement-house  districts, 
and  an  article,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts: 
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Five-Family  Tknement  on  a  37.6-Fn;iT   Lot. 
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"Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  city  has  such  activity  been 
evinced  in  tenement-house  dealing 
as  within  the  last  two  months,  and 
there  is  no  cessation  of  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  buying  and  selling 
of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable  in  its 
proportions.  Operators  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  exclusively  to 
this  class  of  realty  are  unanimous  in 
saying  that  nothing  like  the  activity 
of  the  present  season  has  ever  been 
known  before.  The  records  bear 
out  the  truth  of  their  statement.  .  .  . 

"Experts  are  prepared  to  give 
reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 


and  their  interviews,  given  to  the 
Herald,  shed  some  interesting  light 
on  this  much  discussed  subject.  .  .  . 

"The  tenement-house  law  is 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  operators, 
as  was  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in 
the  Herald.    .    .    • 

"The  new-law  tenements  are  .  .  . 
good  renters,  and  in  many  cases 
tenants  are  paying  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent  more  for  their  increased 
accommodations 

"Harris  Mandelbaum  attributes 
the  enviable  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment-house market  mainly  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  law. 
'There  was  never  a  better  piece  of 


— From  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
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legislation/  he  said,  *and  all  credit 
should  be  given  by  citizens  and 
property-owners  to  Commissioner 
de  Forest  and  Deputy  Commission- 
er Veiller  for  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  That  law  guards  the  in- 
terests of  tenement-house  owners. 
Whenever  a  tenement-house  is  built 
an  owner  knows  that  it  must  con- 
form to  certain  specified  rules,  and 
he  knows,  too,  that  others  must  be 
built  under  the  same  conditions  as 
his  was. 

*'  These  properties  bring  better 
rent  than  others  do,  because  people 
are  willing  to  pay  more  for  better 
living  conditions.  That  makes  them 
good  investment  properties.  The 
dealing  in  the  new-law  tenements 
has  been  most  gratifying.  Many  of 
these  houses  have  been  entirely  rent- 
ed at  good  figures  before  their  con- 
struction was  even  well  under  way. 
The  idea  of  tenements  being  rented 
under  the  plans !  That's  a  good  ar- 
gument in  their  favor. 

**  Tenements  are  active  because 
they  appeal  to  the  small  as  well  as  to 
the  large  investor.  A  man  of  small 
means  may  own  a  tenement,  and,  by 
good  management,  contrive  to  net 
eight  per  cent  on  his  investment. 
New  investors  are  entering  the 
market  for  this  class  of  property  in 
numbers  which  I  have  never  before 
known.  The  activity  will  continue 
unabated,  and  probably  increase  as 
the  season  progresses.' 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  pur- 
chasing in  tenement-house  districts 
is  for  improvement — a  striking  en- 
dorsement of  the  new  law's  provi- 


sions. 
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In  an  article,  November 
^iutuftli?  2,  on  '^Sanitary  Tene- 
ments  as   Result  of  the 

New  Law,"  the  New  York  Times 

published  the  following: 


"The  Tenement-house  Department, 
during  the  last  ten  months,  has  edu- 
cated the  builders  up  to  a  point 
where  they  at  least  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  evade  the  law,  or 
any  of  its  minute  provisions,  and 
the  Department  is  experiencing 
little  difficulty  with  them  in  their 
work. 

"When  the  law  first  became  opera- 
tive there  were  numerous  instances 
of  architects  and  builders  failing  to 
conform  to  the  rules  in  their  plans 
and  building,  but  they  were  detected 
in  every  case.  Those  builders  >yho 
were  violators  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. In  several  cases  they  were 
compelled  to  tear  down  walls  or 
make  other  changes  so  as  to  make 
the  courts  or  yards  the  proper  size, 
or  perfect  the  damp-proofing,  and 
when  there  was  uncertainty  the 
work  on  buildii.g^  was  several 
times  stopped.  After  one  entire 
six-story  tenement-house  in  East 
Sixth  Street  had  been  entirely 
completed,  certain  violations  of 
the  law  were  found,  and  the  certifi- 
cate was  withheld  until  the  altera- 
tions were  made." 

g^^i,       On     November     9     the 
Property     Times    published    in    its 
^"•'•"      Sunday    edition    an    ex- 
tended review  which  began  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Those  small  property  owners 
who  have  built  tenement-houses  on 
their  narrow  lots  and  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  all  of  the  minute  regu- 
lations of  the  new  tenement-house 
law,  have  proved  that  there  was 
slight  foundation  for  the  prediction 
of  many  who  opposed  the  act  when 
it  was  before  the  State  Legislature 
that  the  proposed  law,  if  passed  and 
enforced,  would  mean  the  ruin  of 
the  investor  of  small  means.    .    .    ." 


TENEMENT-HOUSE  REFORM   IN   CHICAGO— PRO 

GRESSIVE  MEASURE  BEFORE  THE  CITY 

COUNCIL  THIS  WEEK. 


FRANCIS    H.    MCLEAN. 


The  Committee  on  Judiciary  of 
the  City  Council  of  Chicago  report- 
ed favorably  to  that  body,  on  No- 
vember 25,  "an  ordinance  to  im- 
prove the  construction,  sanitation, 
convenience,  and  safety  of  tene- 
ment-houses." This  ordinance  had 
been  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  for  some  time.  A  num- 
ber of  public  meetings  had  been  held 
at  which  were  present  builders, 
architects,  representatives  of  philan- 
thropic societies,  representatives  of 
labor  unions,  etc.  The  Committee 
stated  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  ordinance  that  these  conferences 
led  to  some  amendments  in  the 
measure  as  originally  proposed,  and 
that,  as  presented  to  the  Council,  it 
had  been  approved  by  all  the  diverse 
interests  represented — ^a  few  points 
excepted.  The  ordinance  has  been 
considered  a  progressive  measure  in 
many  ways. 

A  tenement  is  described  as  any 
house  occupied  by  two  or  more 
families  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments. The  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance relate  mainly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  tenements.  Alterations 
to  old  tenemients,  of  course,  have  to 
be  made  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  these  provisions,  so 
far  as  possible.  When  any  old  tene- 
ment has,  either  by  fire  or  other 
cause  (including  ordinary  wear), 
depreciated  to  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  its  original  value,  it  cannot  be  re- 
paired or  rebuilt  under  the  regula- 
tions applying  to  new  tenements. 
Some  of  the  main  points  of  the  pro- 
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posed  ordinance  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Construction.  Every  new  tenement  of  more 
than  five  stones  and  basement 
must  be  constructed  with  fire-proof  ma- 
terial. If  four  or  five  stories  in  height,  it 
must  be  of  slow-burning  material ;  fire- 
proof bulkhead  required;  public  halls  to 
be  inclosed  in  solid  masonry;  in  tenements 
of  three  stories  or  over,  stairs  and  stair 
halls  to  be  of  fireproof  material. 

-    .  _   If  there  are  more  than  eighty 

Fl4-SSfpe7  rooms  in  a  non-fireproof,  or 
120  m  a  fireproof,  buildmg 
there  are  I'egulations  for  additional  stair- 
cases or  a  widening  of  the  ones  which  are 
provided.  Every  staircase  must  be  at  least 
three  feet  in  width  from  the  entrance  to 
the  top  story.  Every  apartment  or  domi- 
cile must  have  direct  access  to  a  fire-es- 
cape or  to  two  staircases  leading  to  the 
srround,  one  being  on  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

Halls  Every  hall  must  be  lighted  by 
at  least  one  window  on  each 
story,  opening  directly  upon  a  street  or 
court,  or  by  a  skylight.  If  from  one 
window  the  light  does  not  pass  from  end 
to  end  of  the  hall,  then  there  shall  be 
a  window  for  every  twenty  feet.  One 
of  the  windows  in  every  hallway  must 
have  a  glass  area  of  at  least  twelve 
square  feet;  at  night  a  light  is  to 
be  kept  burning  upon  the  entrance  hall 
and  first  landing  hall  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise; upon  other  floors,  from  sunset  until 
10  p.   M. 

Apartments.  I"  "«  apartment  or  domicile 
shall  a  livmg  room  have 
less  than  a  superficial  area  of  seventy 
square  feet.  In  each  apartment  there 
must  be  one  room  having  120  square 
feet  or  over.  Except  in  attics,  the 
height  of  no  room  shall  be  less  than  eight 
feet  six  inches.  Every  living  room  must 
have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly 
upon  a  street,  alley,  yard,  or  court;  total 
area  of  windows  in  any  room  to  be  at  least 
one-tenth  of  floor  area,  and  no  window 
(excepting  in  bath-rooms,  etc.)  to  have  less 
than  ten  square  feet  of  glass  area.  In  old 
tenements,  no  living  room  can  be  occupied, 
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unless  it  has  windows  opening  directly  on 
a  street  or  court — such  windows  having  an 
area  of  one-twelfth  of  the  area  of  the  floor 
— or  unless  such  room  opens  directly  into 
a  room  having  such  openings  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  sash  door  with  at  least 
fifteen  square  feet  of  glazed  surface,  the 
upper  part  to  be  easily  opened ;  every  apart- 
ment of  three  or  more  rooms  to  have  its 
own  watercloset;  for  every  apartment  of 
one  or  two  rooms,  there  must  be  a  water- 
closet. 

No  new  tenement  can  occupy 

LlimitSS!.  above  the  first  floor  more  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  comer  lot,  or  ninet\  per  cent 
of  a  lot  bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets, 
or  seventy  per  cent  of  an  ordinary  lot. 
In  height,  no  such  building  can  exceed  by 
more  Qian  fifty  per  cent  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
open  space  at  the  rear  of  the  house  must 
be  at  least  eight  per  cent  of  the  super- 
ficial area  of  a  corner  lot  and  ten  per  cent 
of  other  lots ;  this  area  to  be  increased  for 
tenements  of  over  three  stories  at  tKe  rate 
of  one  per  cent  for  every  additional  story; 
in  no  case  is  the  yard  to  be  less  in  width 
than  ten  feet  from  the  buildinjjr  to  the  rear 
line.  No  building  can  be  placed  on  a  lot 
upon  which  a  tenement  stands,  except  it  be 
separated  from  it  by  a  space  of  at  least 
ten  feet  if  neither  building  exceed  the 
height  of  one  story;  this  minimum  to  be 
increased  by  five  feet  for  every  additional 
story  on  the  highest  building  on  the  lot. 


Inner  Courts.  I^'J^''  fO}^»^s  must  have  areas 
and  mmimum  widths  ranging 
from  an  area  of  lOO  square  feet  and  width 
of  six  feet,  in  the  case  of  a  tenement  of 
two  stories;  to  840  square  feet  and  twenty- 
four  foot  width,  for  buildings  of  eight 
stories. 

These,  in  mere  summary,  are 
some  of  the  more  important  details. 
The  responsibility  of  enforcement 
is  divided  between  the  Health  and 
Building  Departments,  the  former, 
perhaps,  receiving  a  greater  share  of 
the  duties.  Before  a  tenement  is 
occupied  or  reoccupied  (after  altera- 
tions) the  Health  Department  must 
issue  a  certificate  stating  that  all 
requirements  of  the  ordinance  have 
been  fulfilled,  except  those  which 
pertain  to  materials  used  in  struc- 
ture. The  Health  Department  also 
must  inspect  every  tenement  at  least 
once  a  year. 

The  ordinance  was  before  the 
Council  this  week  and  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  7  passed  in  slightly  amended 
form.   . 


A  DAY  WITH  A  TENEMENT-HOUSE  INSPECTOR. 


A  tenement  inspector  strode 
briskly  along  one  of  the  avenues  east 
of  and  near  to  Gk)wanus  Canal.  His 
duties,  good  Brooklyn  people  gen- 
erally suppose,  are  mostly  nominal 
or  mainly  superfluous  in  this  city  of 
homes.  The  word  "tenement"  ap- 
pertains to  the  location  "Manhat- 
tan ;"  and  as  for  filth,  crowded,  dark 
rooms,  fire-traps,  and  pestilential  air 
— ^why,  these  things  may  exist  in 
Delancey  Street,  but  as  for  our  own 
Brooklyn — ? 

Such  is  the  idea  of  the  public  in 


general.  There  are  some  things  the 
public  in  general  does  not  see. 

Turning  into  a  hallway,  the  in- 
spector passed  through  to  the  yard. 
Feet  slipped  in  the  slime,  from  which 
arose  a  fetid  odor.  Lobster  shells 
and  other  refuse  was  piled  under  a 
window.  An  outbuilding,  floored 
with  soaked  and  rotten  boards,  was 
daubed  with  filth,  and  the  air  within 
was  like  a  blow  in  the  face. 

"The  metal  has  been  stolen  from 
these  two  closets,"  remarked  the  in- 
spector.    "There  is  no  water,  and 


^  Extracts  from  an  article  published  November  30  in  the  Standard  Union^  Brooklya. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Brooklyn  has  no  tenement-house  problem.  This  article  is, 
perhaps,  suggestive  to  those  who  live  in  other  cities  where  similar  claims  are  made. 


A  DAY  WITH  A  TENEMENT-HOUSE   INSPECTOR. 


I  Brooklyn  Tkhembnt. 


—From  the  Brooklyn  Slani/ard-Uni, 


the  hopper  is  used  as  a  receptacle. 
Let's  step  down  into  the  cellar — but 
go  carefully.  Hello,  this  won't  do !" 
At  the  head  of  the  cellar  steps,  in 
the  hallway,  stood  the  ash-barrel — 


wooden,  with  gaping  staves.  Down 
in  the  dark  cellar  the  floor  was  con- 
cealed by  an  accumulation  of  paper, 
tin  cans  and  dirt.  A  glimmer  of 
light    came    through    an    unglazed 
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opening,  through  which  the  rains 
h^d  evidently  carried  successive  de- 
posits of  the  filth  of  the  yard. 

Over  this  vile-smelling  hole  lived 
three  families;  and  apparently  in 
one  of  them  was  some  boy  who  de- 
sired to  develop  his  body,  for  sus- 
pended from  the  beams  above  was 
a  punching-bag.  Here,  evidently, 
the  lad  worked  to  expand  his  lungs 
and  enable  him  to  receive  more  and 
more  of  the  germ-laden  dust  and 
foul  vapors. 

Upstairs  again,  and  on  reaching 
the  street  door:  "J^^t  wait  here  a 
moment,"  said  the  inspector,  "while 
I  go  upstairs  and  get  the  owner's 
name  and  the  number  of  families  in 
the  house."  The  opportunity  to  get 
a  breath  of  moderately  pure  air  was 
welcome. 

"I  am  on  my  'V  card  work  now," 
explained  the  inspector,  returning; 
"that  is,  measuring  the  buildings 
and  preparing  diagrams;  but,  of 
course,  when  I  find  unsanitary  con- 
ditions like  this  I  report  them.  I 
just  went  into  the  yard  to  see  if  they 
had  put  in  the  fire-escapes.  I  re- 
ported fire-escapes  lacking  some 
time  ago,  and  I  see  they  are  putting 
them  on  now.  The  yard  was  not 
in  this  state  when  I  was  here  before, 
but  it  doesn't  take  long  to  produce 
such  conditions  when  thieves  cut 
out  the  metal." 

While  he  was  speaking  he  was 
opening  his  leather  case  and  taking 
from  it  a  seventy-five-foot  metallic 
tape  and  a  brad-awl.  Securing  one 
end  of  the  tape  with  the  awl,  he 
made  some  rapid  measurements. 

"You  think  that  was  a  pretty  bad 
state  of  affairs?  Oh,  there  are  lots 
of  them  worse  than  that,"  smiled 
the  inspector.     ... 


was  unoccupied,  and  the  inspector, 
obtaining  a  key  from  across  the  hall, 
entered  and  made  measurements 
and  a  minute  examination  of  each 
room  and  of  the  roof,  taking  notes 
of  windows,  scuttles,  shafts,  water- 
closets,  fire-escapes,  dimensions  of 
the  yard,  height  of  fences,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  tenants;  all  of  which 
he  entered  later  under  the  appro- 
priate printed  headings  on  a  card, 
whereon  he  also  drew  a  neat  little 
plan  to  scale,  showing  the  fourth 
floor. 


«  « 


Deficiency  of  sanitary  appliances 
is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
almost  unthinkable  condition  of 
some  of  the  yards.  The  blame  can- 
not be  laid  entirely  upon  tenants  for 
living  amid  filth.  If  the  tenement- 
house  law  is  effective  in  requiring 
sufficient  accommodations  of  this 
kind,  it  will  for  that  reason  alone  be 
commendable. 

A  yard  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  was 
visited  in  which  the  conditions  were 
indescribable.  The  closets  were  use- 
less, and  almost  everywhere  were  piles 
of  excrement  that  had  been  thrown 
from  the  windows.  Two  of  the  il- 
lustrations show  as  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  premises  as  can 
with  propriety  be  reproduced  in  a 
newspaper. 


One  apartment  on  a  fourth  floor 


"Speaking  of  light,  what  would 
you  think  of  a  house  containing 
thirty-six  dark  rooms?  Didn't  sup- 
pose there  was  such  a  thing  in 
Brooklyn?  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  going  to  show  you — a  three- 
story  building,  with  twelve  interior 
rooms  on  each  floor." 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  A  step  into  the  hall  was 
like  a  plunge  into  a  dungeon.     The 


A  DAY  WITH  A  TENEMENT-HOUSE  INSPECTOR. 


An  Inspector  Examining  a  Vabd.  * 

— From  ihe  Brooklyn  Standard  UnitH. 


inspector  knew  the  way,  and  walked 
directly  to  the  stairs.  It  was  a  min- 
ute before  a  glimmer  of  light  could 
be  noticed,  struggling  down  from 
above.  By  the  time  the  top  floor 
was  reached,  the  eye  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  faint  illumination 
from  the  skylight.  A  door  was 
opened  and  the  visitors  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  kitchen.  On  the  range 
a  bubbling,  open  kettle  of  at  least 
five  gallons'  capacity  showed  that 
many  persons  were  dependent  upon 
that  kitchen  for  food.  Clothing  was 
strewn  about  the  room,  and  the  odor 
of  the  cooking  blended  with  the 
heavy  smell  of  inhabited  rooms 
which  light  and  air  enter  with  diffi- 
culty. 

The  building  fronted  on  two 
streets  not  parallel,  and  there  were 
many  queer  angles  in  the  house.  In 
the  corners  were  the  dark  rooms. 


Not  a  ray  of  light  could  reach  them 
from  out  of  doors.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  could  come  in  except  the  atmos- 
phere laden  with  the  smells  of  other 
apartments. 

And  they  were  bedrooms,  of 
course,  with  no  sanitary  appliances 
nearer  than  the  waterclosets  in  the 
halls.  The  bed  would  nearly  fill  the 
room.  Over  it  would  be  a  little 
window  difficult  to  open,  and  af- 
fording little  benefit  if  it  were  open. 

Little  children  were  seen  in  many 
of  these  apartments.  Presumably 
some  of  them  were  bom  there.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  them  will  die  there. 

It  was  pleasant  to  step  outside  and 
inhale  the  breeze  blowing  over 
Gowanus  Canal. 

"A  house  like  that  cannot  be  built 
under  the  new  tenement -house  law," 
remarked  the  inspector. 

One  would  hope  not. 
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"We  are  filing  about  i,SCX)  viola- 
tions a  week/'  said  Mr.  Abbott  (act- 
ing chief  inspector).  "Seventy-five 
or  eighty  per  cent  of  the  violations 
are  structural.  We  are  utilizing  the 
inspectors  mainly  on  the  T  card 
work — the  original  inspection  and 
diagram  making.  Last  week  we  re- 
ceived 315  'S'  cards — unsanitary 
condition  of  premises.  Of  these, 
109  were  for  inspections  made  on 
complaints  that  came  in  here. 
More  complaints  come  from  the 
Board  of  Health  than  from  any 
other  source. 

"We  have  experts  in  many  lines 
among  our  inspectors — ^builders, 
sanitary  engineers,  civil  engineers, 
architects,  special  fire-escape  men; 
there  is  one  mining  engineer.  Leav- 
ing out  the  special  men  and  the  office 
force,  there  are  about  forty  in- 
spectors out  on  T  card  work.  The 
force  is  divided,  and  each  man  re- 
ports every  other  day.     If  any  de- 


ficiency is  found  by  the  inspector  in 
his  T  card  work,  he  notes  it  on  a 
blank.  This  goes  to  the  reviewers, 
who  mark  opposite  each  paragraph 
the  number  of  the  appropriate  order. 
The  orders  indicated  are  written  out 
by  typewriters  on  the  back  of  this 
form  and  they  are  signed  by  the 
chief  inspector  and  submitted  to  the 
commissioner.  Whatever  action  is 
taken,  subsequent  endorsements  are 
made  which  form  a  complete  history 
of  the  case," 


"It  would  be  impossible,"  said 
Wesley  C.  Bush,  deputy  commis- 
sioner for  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 
Richmond,  "to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  conditions  in  the  tenement- 
houses  of  Brooklyn  from  one  day's 
tour  in  company  with  an  inspector. 
What  you  see  in  one  district  can  be 
found  in  many  other  neighborhoods 
scattered  all  over  Brooklyn." 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  FACED  IN  INDIANAPOLIS, 

WORTH   M.   TIPPY,   PASTOR   OF  BROADWAY  CHURCH. 


The  city  of  Indianapolis  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  no  distinct  slum  dis- 
tricts, and  its  working  people,  for 
the  most  part,  are  well  housed. 

There  are,  however,  the  begin- 
nings of  conditions  that  assume  dis- 
tressing proportions  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
Indianapolis  is  in  that  period  of  its 
growth  when  the  worst  features  of 
congregated  population  may  be 
avoided  by  a  wise  foresight.  The 
housing  problem  of  Indianapolis 
has  mainly  to  do  with  four  classes 
of  dwellings — the  homes  of  the 
'^squatters/'  the  house-boats,  the 
alley      dwellings,      and      tenements 


proper.  The  squatters  are  a  very 
peculiar  and,  withal,  interesting 
people.  Their  homes  are  built  from 
barrel-staves,  old  wagons  turned 
sideways,  pieces  of  old  canvas,  and 
anything  available.  The  people 
themselves  are  composed  of  the  riflf- 
raff  of  the  people  huddled  together 
with  no  regard  to  family.  Indian- 
apolis is  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
White  River,  and  like  all  Indiana 
river  towns,  it  has  its  house-boat 
population.  These  are  a  little  high- 
er in  the  scale  than  their  neighbors, 
the  squatters.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  alley 
dwellings.     In  a  short  investigation 
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within  the  limits  of  five  blocks  one 
way  by  seven  another,  128  alley 
houses  were  counted. 

Tenement-houses  proper,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  in  the  city, 
are  fairly  good,  but  many  are  very 
bad.  Charity  workers  frequently 
come  upon  distressing  conditions. 
For  example,  a  few  days  ago  one  of 
them  called  upon  a  family  reported 
as  neglecting  their  children.  She 
found  seven  people  living  in  one 
room,  parts  of  two  families,  and  one 
of  them  a  girl  of  sixteen  and  that 
early  gone  astray. 

One  occasionally  comes  upon  a  lot 
with  a  big  sixteen-room  house,  sur- 
rounded on  sides  and  rear  by  shanty 
dwellings  with  unsanitary  out- 
buildings, bad  water,  and  general 
uncleanliness.  There  are  many 
dwellings  with  little  light,  poor  air, 
closely  crowded,  and  others  that  are 
at  present  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

The  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 


ity has  done  little  to  relieve  these 
conditions  beyond  a  very  successful 
work  of  friendly  visiting.  A  great 
many  families  have  been  taken  out 
of  such  conditions,  and  made  inde- 
pendent, in  good  homes.  The  So- 
ciety now  purposes  a  more  aggres- 
sive effort  to  improve  the  conditions. 
A  number  of  representative  citizens 
have  been  constituted  a  committee 
on  the  housing  problem  to  continue 
investigations,  to  awaken  public  sen- 
timent, and  to  co-operate  with  the 
city  authorities.  The  Society  hopes 
to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  a 
more  careful  inspection  of  dwell- 
ings; stringent  regulations  as  to 
light,  air,  and  sanitation  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  dwellings  for  the  poor ; 
regulations  limiting  the  number  of 
occupants  for  a  single  room,  and 
laws  making  it  possible  for  the 
authorities  to  order,  if  necessary, 
the  dismantling  of  dangerous  and 
unsanitary  dwellings. 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  WASHINGTON. 


Housing  conditions,  hospital  pro- 
vision, and  what  has  been  dubbed 
"the  segregation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charities,"  all  came  in  for  a 
share  of  attention  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  District  Commissioners 
to  President  Roosevelt  the  first  of 
the  month. 

At  present  the  Commissioners 
have  no  power  to  remove  such  in- 
sanitary buildings  or  to  prevent  them 
from  being  occupied,  even  when 
they  are  plainly  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  It  is  believed  that  a 
commission  should  be  created  for 
the  condemnation  of  such  structures. 
There  are  said  to  be  a  considerable 
number  which  are  a  menace  to  the 
general  health  of  the  community. 


The  Commissioners  repeat  their 
recommendation  that  public  play- 
grounds be  established  and  main- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  city 
of  Washington.  Except  at  one  spot 
in  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds,  boys  and  girls  are  not  al- 
lowed to  play  in  the  public  parks. 

Through  the  Commissioners,  the 
Board  of  Charities  again  urged  the 
importance  of  centralizing  the  con- 
trol of  the  District  Charities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  that  the 
charitable  institutions  maintained 
by  the  District  government  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  authority  as  the 
other  departments. 
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It  is  cheer  that  is  a 
^IdCtarilJf  synonym   for  Christmas, 

rather  than  charity.  The 
Christmas  dinner  which  is  shared 
with  the  less  fortunate  does  not  of 
itself  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor, 
just  as  the  Christmas  tree  which 
brings  happiness  to  a  whole  tene- 
ment neighborhood  does  not  make 
up  for  the  woods  and  the  fields 
denied  its  childhood.  But  they  both 
may  be  the  beginning  of  good.  They 
may  stand  for  a  broadening  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  understanding  which 
may  make  another  thing  of  the  new 
year  both  for  "him  who  gives  and 
fnr  him  who  takes."  The  person 
who  sets  out  to  give  a  Christmas 
dinner    often    ends    by    providing 


shoes  and  stockings — and  what  is 
worth  more,  a  friendly  interest 
throughout  the  winter — for  a  family 
of  small  folks  whose  needs  have 
been  learned.  The  mother  who  has 
tost  one  of  her  children  within  the 
year,  and,  with  the  others,  carries 
the  family  meirymaking  into  an 
East  Side  street,  as  Charities 
knew  one  to  do  this  week,  or  the  two 
working  girls  who  ask  for  the 
names  of  ten  little  ones  whose 
Christmas  Eves  they  would  brighten 
because  of  their  own  good  fortune 
within  the  year — with  these  and 
with  a  host  of  others  who  could  be 
named,  Christmas  does  not  stop 
with  midnight. 

Santa  Claus,  himself,  is  not  a 
practical  philanthropist.  He  makes 
w'oful  blunders  both  as  to  the  size 
of  one's  stockings  and  of  one's 
needs.  But  he  is  a  great  rouser — 
an  evangelist  in  the  field  of  giving 
— who  stirs  people's  hearts  to  better 
things.  It  is  for  the  worker  in 
charity  to  see  that  those  things  are 
done  to  most  purpose  and  that  they 
continue  to  be  done.  So  that,  as 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
charity  creeps  into  the  traditions  of 
the   Yule-tide,   some  of  the  Yule- 
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tide's  cheer  will  continue  to  brigfhten 
the  work  of  the  year's  philanthropy. 

In  Japan  there  is  no 
chri5?mS.    special  time  set  apart  for 

the  giving  of  presents  as 
at  Christmas.  The  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  festival  is  the  birthday  of 
Buddha,  the  fourth  of  April  (old 
Japanese  calendar),  but  people  ob- 
serve it  by  feasts  and  temple-going, 
not  by  the  making  of  gifts.  The 
Rev.  T.  Namae,  a  Japanese  minis- 
ter who  is  studying  philanthropic 
agencies  in  this  country,  tells  of  a 
custom,  however,  which  prevails 
throughout  Japan  that  corresponds 
somewhat  to  Christmas  in  so  far  as 
gift-making  is  concerned,  though  it 
has  no  religious  significance.  "This 
is  the  annual  fair,"  he  writes, 
"which  is  opened  the  latter  part  of 
December  and  continues  throughout 
the  month.  During  the  fair  the 
things  that  are  used  for  house 
decorations  for  the  coming  New 
Year's  Day  are  bought,  and,  with 
them,  toys  are  invariably  purchased 
for  the  children  of  the  families,  so 
that  presents  on  this  occasion  are, 
unlike  Christmas  gifts,  confined 
only  to  children.  But  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  money  is  dullest  and  the 
weather  most  severe,  it  is  not  un- 
common that  some  philanthropic 
men,  considering  the  bitter  condi- 
tion of  the  abject  poor,  send  them 
a  quantity  of  rice,  clothes,  and  char- 
coal to  enable  them  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  old  year  in  more 
comfort,  and  to  join  in  the  universal 
rejoicing  for  the  new." 

The  week  of  one  holiday 
contJSlt!    may  not  be  an  inappro- 
priate season  to  refer  to 
an  incident  which  found  place  in  an- 
other— a  contrast  which  was  cited 


in  a  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  Dr.  Arthur  R. 
Reynolds,  Commissioner : 

"While  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
of  turkey  and  trimming's  was  being 
prepared  for  the  seventy    fortunate 
inmates  of  the  Chicago    'Home  for 
Friendless  Dogs  and  Cats,'   an  un- 
fortunate  father — Charles     F.    Ma- 
loney,  of  559  South  State   Street — 
was  trudging  through  the  streets  of 
the    South    Division    carrying    his 
diphtheria  -  stricken   two  -  year  -  old 
daughter  in  his  arms  in   search  of 
some  asylum,  home,  or  place  where 
she  could  be  taken  in  and  cared  for. 
Refused  admission  at  hospital   and 
dispensary,    one    after   another,    he 
finally    reached    a    police     station. 
whence  he  was  directed  to  the  Health 
Department,  but  the  child  died   be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  Commission- 
er's  office.      The   body   was    taken 
charge  of  by  those  in  attendance, 
wrapped  in  a  disinfectant  sheet,  the 
ambulance  summoned  from  the  Iso- 
lation Hospital,  and  permission  ob- 
tained by  telephone  from  the  coroner 
to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  desolate 
home  of  the  grief-stricken  parents 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  densely  ten- 
anted flat  building  swarming  with 
other  children. 

"The    two    occurrences    are    not 
cited   toother   for  the  purpose   of 
disparaging  the  work  of  the  'Home 
for  Friendless  Dogs  and  Cats,'  by 
which    720    dogs    alone — cats    not 
counted — have  been  cared  for  in  the 
last  four  months,  and  for  which  *a 
benefit  performance  is  soon  to  be 
g^ven  in  the  interest  of  larger  quar- 
ters for  the  Home  and  necessary  im- 
provements for  the  winter.'    It  is  a 
laudable    and    humanizing    impulse 
which  prompts  those  interested  in 
this  work. 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 


THE  GOOD  OF  THE  COAL  PINCH. 
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"^But  is  there  not  in  all  this  great 
city  enough  of  those  who  will  emu- 
late  the  founders  of  the  *Homie  for 
Friendless  Dogs  and  Cats'  by  pro- 
viding hospital  accommodations  and 
a    home  for  friendless  infants  and 
children    stricken    with    contagious 
disease.     No  such  provision  exists 
to-day  for  any  diphtheria  case  save 
in    the  overcrowded   wards   of   the 
County     Hospital — ten    or    twelve 
miles  from  the  city  limits  in  one  di- 
rection and  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles 
in    the  other.     No  more  effectual 
means  for  the  spread  of  contagion, 
among  rich  and  poor  alike,  could  be 
devised     than     are     thus     afforded 
through  this  lack  of  proper  hospital 
accommodations  for  these  diseases." 
The  bulletin,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
correspondent  of  Charities,  while 
verging  on  the  "yellow,"  neverthe- 
less served  to  call  attention  in  a  strik- 
ing way  to  a  sad  lack  of  hospital  ac- 
commodations   for   contagious   dis- 
eases.   The   subject  'had   been   dis- 
cussed and  agitated  prior  to  the  in- 
cident of  the  Health  Board  Bulletin, 
but  since  then  it  has  taken  a  slightly 
more  tangible  form.     The  Chicago 
Woman's  CIub»  which  is  a  strong 
organization,     has     undertaken     to 
arouse  public  interest  and  possibly 
to  formulate  plans,  which  if  carried 
out,  should  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution. 

The  Good       "'^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^' 

«  <?!»»•       Pinch"    may    fairly   well 

Coal  Pinch.  .        -^  -^         , 

summarize  a  sermon  de- 
livered this  month  in  Boston  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  assistant 
to  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
formerly  professor  of  sociology  at 
Harvard  University. 

"Jwst  now,"  said  he,  and  what  he 
said  of  Boston  has  a  wider  applica- 
tion, *'just  now,  there  is  a  fine  en- 


thusiasm for  giving  and  helping  in 
this  community.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  little  personal  fellow-suffering 
to  make  us  sympathize  with  our 
fellow-men.  That  is  what  sym- 
pathy means  technically — suffering 
with  those  who  suffer.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  about  being 
rich  or  well-to-do.  Such  people  do 
not  get  chance  enough  to  sympathize 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  their  fellow- 
men,  or  chance  enough  to  rejoice 
with  them,  either.  In  an  ordinary 
winter  thousands  may  be  suffering 
at  their  right  hand  and  ten  thousand 
beside  them,  in  the  next  ward  of 
the  city,  but  it  does  not  come  nigh 
them.  So  they  do  not  think  very 
much  about  it. 

"Happily  it  is  not  so  this  winter. 
We  are  having  a  new  experience,  a 
new  sensation.  Some  people  circum- 
navigate the  globe  and  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  Ten  Commandments 
for  the  luxury  of  a  new  sensation. 
Now  they  are  getting  one  that  is 
really  good  for  them.  For  the  coal 
famine  is  fortunately  a  very  demo- 
cratic kind  of  calamity.  Hard  times, 
scarcity,  and  distress  are  not  so 
democratic,  as  a  rule.  They  gen- 
erally fall  very  heavily  on  the  people 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, and  let  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
off  comparatively  easily.  But  it  is 
not  altogether  so  with  the  coal 
famine.  And  I  am  glad  it  is  not. 
If  there  has  got  to  be  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  order  to  teach  this  country 
that  spiritual  capital  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  industry,  and  that 
corporations  and  trade  unions  that 
have  not  got  their  spiritual  capital 
paid  in,  are  dangerous,  untrust- 
worthy, and  unfit  to  do  business  for 
society,  I  say  that  if  there  has  got 
to  be  a  coal  famine  to  teach  this 
great   lesson   I,    for   one,   am   pro- 
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foundly  thankful  that  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  have  got  to  learn  the 
lesson  along  with  the  poor. 

**If  people  have  got  to  suffer  and 
go  without  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove 
in  order  to  learn  the  shame  and  folly 
of  uncivilized  industrial  warfare,  I 
am  glad  some  of  the  people  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay  are 
having  a  practical  chance  to  symtpa- 
thize  by  knowing  what  it  is,  for  once 
in  their  lives,  to  be  unable  to  buy 
enough  fuel  to  keep  a  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace. If  poor  and  thinly  clad  men 
and  women  have  to  stand  in  shiver- 
ing lines  about  the  coal  offices  in  or- 
der to  learn  that  strikes  are  bad 
things,  I  like  to  see  an  occasional 
top  hat  and  fur-lined  overcoat  in  the 
same  predicament.  If  poor  old 
women  and  little  children  must  lug 
and  drag  bags  of  coal  through  the 
bitter  cold  and  snow,  as  I  have  seen 
them  do,  in  order  to  teach  society 
that  industrial  warfare  is  cruel  and 
inhuman  and  ought  to  be  stopped,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  see  one  of  the 
favored  Four  Hundred  occasionally 
begging  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  dirty  bag  of  soft  coal  or  a  barrel 
of  anthracite  home  in  his  carriage. 
If  poorer  people  than  I  am  don't 
know  where  the  coal  is  coming 
from  to  cook  their  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning,  I  am  glad  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  have  not  any  more 
than  enough  to  keep  our  fires  going 
over  night. 

"Such  opportunities  for  genuine 
sympathy  and  education  in  the  great 
common  school  of  experience  are 
good  for  us.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
only  happened  oftener,  it  would  not 
happen  so  often.  If  misfortune  and 
hard  times  were  habitually  demo- 
cratic, we  should  look  out  for  them 
more  carefully. 

"I  say  I  am  glad  we  have  the 


practical  opportunity  to  sympathize 
with    the    less    fortunate. 
After  all,  thevdistress  probably  falls 
heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
the  burden. 

"On  the  other  hand,  one 
other  Hand,  oi  the  results  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  great 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  do  something  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  most  in  need.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  there  is  much  im- 
portant work  to  be  done.  And  the 
class  of  people  for  whom  I  besp>eak 
your  especial  interest  are  the  self- 
respecting  people  who  have  never 
before  been  compelled  to  ask  for 
public  or  private  charity.     .     .     . 

"Unless  society  can  give  that  ra- 
tional devotion  of  strong  to  weak 
which  makes  the  weak  strong  and 
prevents  weakness,  society  will  as 
surely  decline  and  decay  as  previous 
civilizations  have  done. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  give;  we 
must  give  wisely.  Unwise  giving  is 
demoralizing  to  him  who  gives  and 
to  him  who  receives.  We  see  this 
clearly  in  the  intimate  relations  of 
family  life.  .  .  .  Society  is  noth- 
ing but  a  larger  family,  and  we  are 
responsible  to  this  social  family  as 
we  are  to  any  individual  family. 

"This  matter  of  giving — this  new 
charity,  which  consists  of  wise  and 
affectionate  devotion  of  strong  to 
weak,  is  not  an  easy  or  a  simple 
affair.  It  is  the  central  problem  of 
modern  civilization.  Everything 
depends  on  a  wise  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  calls  for  skilled  and  de- 
voted specialists  in  every  part  of  the 
citv.  It  calls  for  constant  confer- 
ence  and  consultation  over  local  and 
individual  problems.  It  calls  for  the 
co-operation  and  united  wisdom  of 
the  best  men  and  \vomen  in  the  com- 
munity." 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 
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A  very  successful  conference 
Prison  Reform  was  held  at  Toronto  on  De- 

in  Ontario,  cember  16  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, the  object  being  to  press  for  much- 
needed  reforms.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  par- 
ticipated. 

A  strong  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
Ontario  Government  to  ask  for  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  and  the  parole  system, 
a  more  complete  probation  law,  and  the 
adoption  of  some  method  to  rusticate  and 
attempt  the  cure  of  confirmed  drunkards. 
Members  of  the  government  promised  to 
<io  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  re- 
forms proposed. 

Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  has  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  establishing  an  independent  De- 
partment of  Charities  and  transferring  the 
correctional  work  of  the  present  joint 
municipal  department,  to  that  of  Public 
Safety.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the 
Municipal  Hospital — now  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
— the  County  General  Hospital,  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  the  Almshouse, 
would  be  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Charities.  An  amendment  to  the  Bullitt 
charter,  through  legislative  enactment, 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  plan. 
Mayor  Ashbridge  has  been  quoted  as  op- 
posed to  such  a  change. 

By  an  act  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  of 
1902,  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  father  to  sup- ' 
port  his  wife  and  children  was  made  a 
misdemeanor.  Affidavits  have  been  filed 
in  twenty  cases  since  this  law  became  effec- 
tive last  August  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  organization 
was  **in  each  case  successful  in  relieving 
an  unhappy  situation."  Under  this  act, 
the  husband  may  be  imprisoned  for  one 
year  or  fined  $100,  the  fine  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  wife  or  a  custodian  for  the 
children.  A  more  sensible  provision  is 
that  the  court  may  suspend  sentence  and 
order  the  husband  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
weekly  for  one  year  to  the  wife,  provided 
he  gives  security  or  bond.  Failure  to  pay 
in  any  week  involves  commitment  to  jail. 

* 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  of  Dub- 
lin, who  for  twelve  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  extension  of  co-operation  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry  throughout  Ireland,  is 
on  a  visit  to  this  country.  Over  300.000 
of   the    Irish   people   are   engaged   in   this 


co-operative  effort,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  which  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  English  Government  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland,  of  which 
Mr.  Plunkett  is  the  working  head. 

Incorporations  have  been  approved  by 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  the  following  institutions: 

"Mary  Immaculate  Hospital  Associa- 
tion," to  be  located  at  Jamaica,  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York  City.  A  hospital, 
infirmary,  and  dispensary  will  be  maintained 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

"Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,"  to  be 
located  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear. 

"Our  Lady  of  Victory  Sanitarium,"  to 
be  located  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  An  in- 
firmary, hospital,  and  sanitarium  for  the 
sick,  and  convalescent,  together  with  a 
training  school  for  nurses  and  domestic 
servants,  will  be  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

« 
Boyhood  appears  this  month  in  its 
Christmas  number,  the  second  of  a  series 
of  five  issues  planned  for  the  year.  The 
publication  was  started  this  fall  by  Dr. 
Elias  G.  Brown  of  New  York  City,  who, 
in  his  opening  editorial,  stated  that  it  is 
his  purpose  to  present  such  material  as 
will  be  helpful  to  those  dealing  with  boys, 
and  especially  to  encourage  friends  of  boys 
to  inspire  them  with  high  ideals.  Papers 
read  at  the  sixth  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alliance  of  Workers  with  Boys  are 
contained   in   this    interesting   number. 

* 
A  majority  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
Special  Schools  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  in  the  case  of 
Head-master  Brennan  of  the  Truant  School 
has  been  adopted.  The  report  found 
Brennan  guilty  of  inflicting  cruel  and  in- 
human corporal  punishment  and  recom- 
mended his  reduction  to  the  position  of 
teacher  in  a  grammar  school. 

When  a  child  of  a  tubercular  father  was 
told  to  try  to  get  more  muscle  and  flesh 
over  his  bones,  he  replied,  "The  other 
feller,  Tom,  is  skinnier  than  me." 

A  handsome  new  school  building  was 
dedicated  at  the  annual  harvest  festival  of 
the  Wartburg  Orphan  Asylum,  Mount 
Vernon.  N.  Y. 

* 
A  gift  of  $4,500  has  been  made  to  the 
George   Junior   Republic   for   the  purpose 
of  building  a  new  jail  and  state  house. 
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There  is  a  four-year  old 

ChimrT*    f  ^^^  "^^  more  than  twice 
Charity,      that    number    of    blocks 

from  Charities'  office 
who  was  possessed  of  a  great  fear 
that  Santa  Claus  could  not  come 
through  a  stove — a  tiny  stove  it  was, 
with  a  stove  pipe  which  he  could 
see  for  himself  was  no  match  for  a 
bowl  full  of  jelly.  But  there  was  a 
mouse  hole  by  the  window  sill,  a 
comfortable-sized  mouse  hole,  and 
the  boy  was  a  stout  believer  in  its 
terminal  facilities.  And  Santa 
Claus  came,  boosted  up  to  that  up- 
per floor  by  some  good  ladies  and 
the  committee  of  a  big  society. 
Whether  he  came  through  the  stove 
or  through  the  mouse  hole,  he  never 
left  word,  nor  the  ladies,  nor  the 
committee.  But  what  was  the  use, 
when  the  boy  was  so  positive! 

In  charity  work  at  Christmas 
tide-^and  there  is  a  deal  of  it — 
such  great  store  of  cheer  goes 
through  the  well-known  channels, 
the  orthodox  chimneys  and  the 
regulation  sleighs,  that  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  mouse  holes — the 
quaint  things  and  bits  of  pathos 
which  the  visitors  of  such  a  relief 
society  as  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  bring  in  with  the  reports  of 
their  work — may  give  a  better  no- 
tion of  it  all  than  statistics. 

This  year  they  could  tell  you  of 
the  knot  of  Sicilians  who  came  of 
an  evening  to  call  on  their  con- 
sumptive friend.  They  sang  the 
old  Italian  songs.  "My  last  Christ- 
mas," he  had  said.  But  no,  when 
the  visitor  called  to  leave  the  order 
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for  the  Christmas  dinner,  the  num- 
ber who  would  eat  it  was  wrong. 
The  man  had  died  early  that  morn- 
ing. There  were  two  such  cases 
this  year — two  fathers — families  of 
five  and  seven  who,  in  the  second 
counting,  were  families  of  four  and 
six.  A  "dispossess"  to  be  executed 
the  day  after  Christmas  is  a  cold 
thing  to  make  merry  on  when  one 
has  five  young  children,  yet  that 
was  the  plight  of  each  of  two 
widows  who  came  to  the  office.  And 
as  soon  as  the  Christmas  tree  is 
over,  they  must  be  saved  from  the 
sidewalk — it  is  an  old  story  in 
charity. 

The  workers  could  tell  of  Mrs. 

B ,  a  beneficiary  of  some  months 

past  whose  Christmas  present  this 
year  was  the  decision  of  a  court 
which  last  week  awarded  her 
$6,000.  Due  process  of  law  is  slow 
— unutterably  slow  it  seems  some- 
times, and  on  Monday  s'he  had  to 
borrow  the  money  to  keep  her  over 
Christmas.  They  could  tell  of  a 
dinner  which  will  reach  the  house- 
hold of  a  grandmother  and 
three  children,  a  household  where 
the  bread-winning  generation  has 
dropped  out  through  death  and 
drunkenness,  and  where  the  burden 
of  responsibility  rests  on  a  girl  of 
fourteen ;  salary,  $3  the  week.    And 

they  could  tell  of  old  Mrs.  F , 

an  epicure  of  the  tenements  for  all 
her  eighty-one  years,  who  for  a  year 
had  been  longing  for  a  taste  of 
chicken  and  never  a  cent  to  buy  it 
with,  whose  palate  tickled  for  three 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving  in  an- 
ticipation   of    one    a    relative    had 
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promised  but  never  sent,  but  whose 
consolation  dated  from  the  first  of 
this  month  when  she  was  told  that 
if  she  lived  till  Christmas  she  surely 
should  have  a  w'hole  one  to  herself. 

They  could  tell  of  the  couple  who 
were  referred  by* a  minister  for  a 
Christmas  dinner.  A  call  found 
them  in  a  miserable  back  cellar 
where  they  could  have  no  fire — the 
chimney  had  blown  down  and  the 
landlord  refused  to  fix  it.  The  man 
was  intoxicated — ^as  you  could  see 
by  the  "schooner"  in  his  hand;  the 
woman  sick  in  bed.  She  had  man- 
aged to  creep  out  mornings  to  beg 
food.  That  call  meant  more  than  a 
mere  dinner — ^action  by  associations 
and  boards  and  commissions  which 
would  sound  very  prosaic  but  ac- 
complish very  much. 

The  workers  could  tell  of  the 
young  colored  fellow,  a  consump- 
tive, who  was  sent  to  his  mother  in 
Maryland,  but  died  before  Christ- 
mas came ;  of  another  who  had  to  be 
arrested  that  his  family  could  spend 
the  day  in  peace;  of  the  third,  a 
brute,  who  was  not  released  from 
the  "Island"  till  his  full  term  was 
out  for  that  same  reason;  and  of  a 
fourth,  a  hot-headed  Italian,  who 
struck  down  a  storekeeper,  and 
whose  wife  had  but  one  Christmas 
gift  to  ask — ^an  impossible  one — ^her 
husband  home  from  the  Tombs. 

These  instances  are  but  a  be- 
ginning. Any  worker  in  charity, 
in  hospital,  in  settlement,  could  tell 
you  of  others  if  they  had  time,  for 
such  things  are  but  the  symbol  of 
work  which  piles  up  and  multiplies 
until,  when  Christmas  comes,  the 
worker  may  well  feel  that  she  too 
has  "conclusion  of  the  brain," 
a  complaint  enumerated  by  yet 
another  applicant  for  holiday  "as- 
sistment." 


A  Harvard  man — a  wan- 
\W;?«?*  derer,   an  artist-^r  the 

memory  of  one,  a  son 
who  was  shot  at  Deadwood,  a  niece 
in  the  Far  West,  and,  near  at  hand, 
a  whole-souled  Grerman  grocer  and 
the  district  agent  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society — they  all  have 
had  a  part  to  play  in  the  making  of 
holidays  for  a  mite  of  an  old  lady 
of  no  fewer  than  ninety-one  Christ- 
mases. 

It  was  after  the  son  was  shot  out 
in  Dakota  that  she  first  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  Society — his  broth- 
er lives  in  New  York  but  is  alto- 
gether worthless — ^and  since  then 
she  has  been  one  of  the  most  wel- 
come callers  at  the  district  office,  a 
caller  with  quaint  whims  and  keen 
appreciations,  for  she  is  an  Ameri- 
can and  an  educated  woman  and  can 
tell  of  days  when  her  husband's  busi- 
ness— ^but  that  is  past  now  and  a 
different  story. 

To-day  she  lives  a  life  of  ridicu- 
lously small  wants — it  is  an  egg 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  potato  or 
two,  and  a  little  beside,  that  rounds 
out  the  day  for  her — in  an  upstairs 
room  back  from  an  East  Side  Ave- 
nue; the  grocer  man  below  is  her 
landlord.  And  ever  since  she  made  in- 
quiry of  him  as  to  what  became  of 
his  cold  boiled  potatoes  there  has 
scarce  been  a  dinner  in  the  house- 
hold but  a  plate  has  found  its  way 
up  to  the  fourth  floor  back.  As  for 
the  rest,  the  dollar  a  week  which 
comes  from  the  niece  in  California 
provides,  and  now  and  again  the 
aunt  even  finds  a  little  change  left 
over.  Indeed,  when  her  ne'er-do- 
well  son,  his  wife,  and  their  off- 
spring planted  themselves  in  the 
place,  she  was  for  pinching  her- 
self and  using  the  Society's  al- 
lowance   for    them.      When    there 
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was  remonstrance,  she  acquiesced 
with  some  small  show  of  dignity, 
and  in  a  letter  found  occasion  to 
compare  her  plight  with  that  of 
^'General  Dewey"  and  his  bride  of 
unhappy  real  estate  memory.  As 
for  the  cup  of  tea,  which  the  visitor 
discovered  in  the  hands  of  her; son's 
wife,  "that''  was  "an  historic  one," 
left  over  from  the  purchases  of  "her 
own  last  dollar."  Generosity  is,  in 
truth,  her  failing,  and  when  a  char- 
ity worker  was  to  visit  her  mother 
in  Germany,  she  pressed  upon  her  to 
take  to  the  latter  a  Dolly  Varden 
skirt,  flounced  outrageously  and  of 
uncertain  antiquity,  as  token  of 
appreciation  of  the  daughter's  kind- 
ness. 

Her  delights  are  literary  rather 
than  physical,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  for  some  time  past  her 
reading  has  centered  around  one  of 
the  so-called  "yellow  journals,"  and 
she  sedulously  snips  out  items  and 
headlines  to  distribute  at  leisure. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  year  ago  that  she 
wrote  some  stanzas — they  were  not 
half  bad — telling  how, 

"From  old  songs  in  the  homes  of  the  pilgrims 
Melodies  reach  over  broad  lands." 

Her  most  serious  concern,  the 
while,  is  the  exquisite  care  she  takes 
of  herself,  for  she  believes  reli- 
giously in  her  personal  susceptibility 
to  every  contagious  disease  of 
which  she  reads.  "Everything's 
microbes,"  says  she.  "These  bassle- 
li — they  never  had  such  things  in 
my  days."  There  is  not  a  case  of 
fever  in  the  block  but  she  comes 
down  with  it  mentally — or  diphthe- 
ria, or  croup,  or  stomach-ache.  It 
is  only  to  be  hoped  that  she  was  not 
so  infected  by  the  dinner  which 
reached  her  from  the  district  office 
on  Christmas  day. 

If  the  Harvard  man  had  chanced 


in  upon  her,  in  her  little  back  room, 
he  would  have  been  met  then,  as  al- 
ways, by  an  enthusiastic  and  wholly 
partial  endorsement  of  character.  It 
was  when  he  came  to  New   York 
fresh  from  college  with  an  energetic 
desire  to  know  wKat  good  was  to  be 
done  and  to  do  a  share  of  it,  that  he 
first  made  her  acquaintance.     In  the 
travel  and  change  of  residence  that 
has  intervened  he  has  not  forgotten. 
It  is  his  monthly  pension  that  pays 
her — ^but  that  is  their  private  mat- 
ter.     As    for   the   artist — ^that    she 
would  welcome  him,  too,  you  may 
know   by    the   softly   crimped    hair 
over   the   ears.      She   was   a   daily 
visitor     at     his     studio     when     he 
sketched  the  lines  of  her  really  beau- 
tiful old  face.     Her  hair  had  been 
brushed  smoothly  back,  and  he  had 
asked  her  to  loosen  it.    That  was  a 
year — two  years  ago — a  long  time 
to  sit  with  one's  hair  crimped  that 
one  may  be  ready  when  he  sends  for 
her    again.      Yet    if    he,    too,    had 
tramped   up   those  three  flights   of 
stairs  on  Christmas  day,  he  would 
have  found  the  hair  just  so  about 
the  temples  and  below  it — waiting- 
— a  wrinkled  benison. 

It    is    trite    to    say   that 
""'ughtsl'***  Christmas  is  a  season  of 

giving  and  receiving-. 
With  some  people  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness wells  up  as  at  no  other  time; 
with  others,  what  might  be  called 
their  bump  of  receptive  charity  de- 
velops alarmingly.  In  work  of 
practical  philanthropy  these  must  be 
met  and  dealt  with  and  just  such  a 
problem  is  faced  this  wedc  by  a  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas 

a  year  ago,  that  the  deB s  came 

to  the  attention  of  the  Society.  The 
records  showed  that  they  had  been 
helped  through  another  winter  by  a 
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relief  organization.  The  husband 
^was  out  of  work,  it  was  said,  the 
oldest  child  was  sick  of  pneumonia, 
th^y  had  no  food,  and  a  little  bread 
had  been  their  morning's  meal. 
Emergent  relief  was  at  once  af- 
forded, repeated  calls  followed,  and 
lielp  was  given  in  small  amounts 
throughout  the  winter.  Things 
were  lookingf  brighter  when  sud- 
denly in  Mardh,  they  moved  to  an 
unknown  address. 

The  father  had  said  that  he  was 
a  cabinet  maker  by  trade,  but  that 
he  did  odd  jobs  as  truckman  and 
bakers'  assistant.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  however,  he  was  found  at 
home  at  work  on  old  clothes.  These, 
he  explained,  he  was  cutting  over 
for  the  children,  a  knack  he  had 
learned  from  his  father,  a  tailor, 
but  enduring  belief  in  this  phase  of 
masculine  domesticity  was  given  a 
rude  shake  at  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing. The  agent  had  ousted  the  man 
— the  reason:  he  was  running  a 
f)olicy  shop  in  the  rooms. 

A  week  ago  a  letter  was  received 
by  one  of  the  New  York  papers, 
which  sent  a  reporter  to  investigate. 
Tt    was     from     our     friend,     Mrs. 

deB .  and  next  dav  was  printed 

beneath  a  head  line  which  read : 

CUP  OF  HOT  WATER  THEIR 
BREAKFAST. 

THAT   WAS   ALL    POOR    MRS.    DEB HAD   TO 

(JIVE    HER    FIVE    CHILDREN. 

As  the  reporter  saw  things,  the 
letter  had  stated  the  case  mildly, — 
not  a  cent,  not  an  atom  of  food  was 
in  the  house,  and  unless  help  reached 
her  at  once  the  family  would  star\''e. 
The  husband  had  lung  trouble  and 
could  not  get  work — he  had  tried 
very  hard;  that  morning  the  wife 
had  given  the  two  oldest  children  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and  sent  them 
whimpering  to  school.    The  play  of 


the  three  younger  ones  was  inter- 
rupted frequently  by  fretful  appeals 
to  their  mother  for  something  to 
eat;  the  mother  brushed  away  the 
tears ;  she  told  them  she  had  no  food 
to  give. 

An  agent  of  the  Society  called. 
She  found  the  children  in  the  hall 
waiting  to  conduct  callers.  It  was 
reception  day  in  their  three  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  front,  just  above 
a  wretched  saloon  which  opened 
into  the  passage.  The  rooms  were 
dirty  and  untidy,  and  the  children 
were  in  the  same  condition,  though 
it  was  admitted  that  the  newspai>er 
appeal  had  brought  considerable  re- 
lief. It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  destitution  had  been 
"planted"— such  things  have  been 
known  to  occur,  but  when  the  man. 
told  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  in- 
ability to  secure  employment  for 
some  time  past,  a  little  questioning 
served  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
smce  the  ninth  of  the  month  he  had 
hu'C  work  on  the  subway.  Of  their 
:n(j^*e  recent  charitable  income  more 
could  be  learned.  Ye.s,  a  number  of 
people  had  sent  money,  and  they 
also  told  of  the  bringer  of  a  bundle 
of  clothing — overcoats,  and  shoes, 
and  money  for  fuel;  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  left  $ro  and  said  he 
would  call  again,  and  of  some  ladies 
who  had  supplied  the  children  with 
toys.  The  visitor  had  not  gone 
when  a  woman  came  in  with  a 
package  of  groceries  and  under- 
clothes, followed  by  a  man  with  a 
dollar  for  Mr.  deB. 

The  postman  whistled:  there  was 
mail  for  this  tenement.     Before  he 
could  announce  the  name  the  chil- 
dren called  out  to  the  mother: 
Hully  gee.  a  lot  more's  come." 
A  whole  pile,  this  time." 

The    family   dropped    everything 
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else.  It  was  all  impatience  to  in- 
spect its  new  accessions.  The  chil- 
dren wrangled  with  the  father 
whose  contention  was  that  such 
things  insured  to  the  head  of  the 
family;  he  laid  hold  of  two  en- 
velopes. Neither  these  nor  the 
others  could  be  ripped  open 
quickly  enough.  Two  contained 
money,  a  third  a  check,  others 
asked  the  woman  to  call  on  ithe 
writers.  The  family  became  so  ex- 
cited it  was  impossible  to  get  more 
definite  information,  or  learn  how 
they  had  managed  while  the  man 

was  out  of  work.     Mrs.  deB 

was  for  answering  some  of  the  let- 
ters and  affirmed  she  would  call  on 
the  people  who  had  requested  her  to 
do  so.  She  only  found  time  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  visitor  a  picture  which 
appeared  with  the  article  about  them 
in  the  newspaper. 

In  the  words  of  the  housekeeper, 
the  family  had  received  "any 
amount  of  assistance."  Even  the 
children  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
beggary.  They  had  visions  of  good 
things  from  the  Christmas  trees  of 
three  different  churches  with  which 
they  had  allied  themselves  outside 
their  own  faith,  and  a  dinner  ticket 
had  been  wheedled  out  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Street  Santa  Claus,  in 
addition.  A  slipper,  you  say,  would 
best  meet  their  need,  not  a  stocking. 
But  it  is  the  parents  with  whom  so- 
ciety, as  represented  by  the  District 
Committee,  must  deal,  and  that,  as 
was  said  before,  is  a  more  serious 
problem. 

She    was    a    tired    little 

SVeff  worker.  All  day  long 
she  had  been  running  er- 
rands of  mercy  and  leaving  sun- 
shine in  every  miserable  abode  that 
she  visited.  For  she  was  what  is 
known  as  a  charity  worker,  and  as 


an  agent  of  relief  to  the  poor  and 
distressed  her  mission  was  to  be  al- 
ways in  and  out  of  wretched  tene- 
ments    and     tumble-down     shacks 
where  poverty,  and,  as  often  as  not, 
vice  and  crime,  found  what  passes 
for  a  home.     To-night  was  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  her  labors  for  the  day 
were  nearly  over  as  she  trudged  on 
to  leave  the  last  parcel  with  one  of 
her  poor  families.    The  gentle  face, 
all    smiles    and    brightness    in     the 
presence   of   distress,    was    a    little 
clouded  now,  as  you  could  plainly 
•  see  when  she  came  within  the  glare 
of  the  electric  lights.     Ministering 
night  and  day  to  others,  who   was 
there  to  minister  unto  her?      Her 
work,  humbly  but  earnestly  carried 
on,   was   a   loving  tribute  to    One 
whose   "Inasmuch"  was  always    in 
her  thoughts,  yet  there  was  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  she  was  returning 
to  a  cheerless  boarding-house  where 
there  was  none  of  the  true  friend- 
ship   or    cultured    surroundings    to 
which,  gently  nurtured  as  she  was, 
she  had,  until  her  mother's  death  a 
few  years  before,  been  accustomed. 
Loneliness  and  grief  are  not  con- 
fined   to   any   class    of   the   human 
family,  and  to-night,  with  so  many 
signs    of    joyous    family    reunions 
around  her,  she  had  a  sense  of  the 
friendlessness  of  her  position. 

As  she  reached  her  boarding-place 
and  let  herself  in  by  a  door  that 
never  seemed  to  be  locked,  she  failed 
to  notice  a  carriage  in  waiting  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  visitor 
had  asked  for  her  and  was  then  in 
the  parlor.  Believing  that  another 
case  of  distress  was  to  be  reported, 
she  hurried  in  without  removing  her 
hat,  and  found  one  of  the  members 
of  the  board,  who  eagerly,  almost 
effusively,  spoke  Christmas  greet- 
ings.    "Now,  Miss  Alice,"  she  said, 
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still  holding  her  hand,  "Fm  going 
to  take  you  right  home  with  me  and 
keep  you  over  Christmas  and  Sun- 
day. Something  made  me  think  of 
you  this  morning,  and  I  have  been 
arranging  for  your  visit  all  day. 
Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  I  did  not 
think  of  it  long  ago,  for  it  must  be 
very  dreary  for  you  here  in  your 
spare  time."  The  little  worker  tried 
to  protest,  tried  to  keep  back  the 
tears  that  would  come,  but,  in  the 
end,  broke  down  and  told  of  how 
this  unexpected  kindness  had  come 
in  the  moment  of  sorest  need.  And 
who  shall  say  which  enjoyed  the 
visit  most,  the  grateful  little  work- 
er or  the  woman  whose  good  heart 
had  prompted  her  to  remember  the 
faithful  district  representative  of  the 
C-  O.  S?  J.  J.  K. 

The  little  band  of  friendly 
'^MothS;..*'*  visitors      in      St.      Paul 

planned  to  make  the  gifts 
for  their  families  of  a  more  lasting 
and  permanent  nature  than  the  usual 
Christmas    turkey    and    mince    pie. 


The  subject  of  games  in  the  homes 
was  studied  in  the  conferences  and 
certain  kinds  of  games  which  train 
the  eye  and  the  hand  and  require 
concentration  were  considered  de- 
sirable gifts.  A  yearly  subscription 
to  some  good  child's  magazine,  or  a 
pretty  picture  to  brighten  and  cheer 
was  chosen  for  some  of  the  families. 
The  hostesses  of  the  lai-ge  Moth- 
ers' Club  for  the  poor  women  of  the 
city  had  an  entirely  new  idea  for  a 
Christmas  gift.  It  originated  in 
this  way:  One  of  the  little  children 
of  the  nursery  connected  with  the 
mothers'  meetings  was  given  a 
neatly  dressed  doll.  Some  time 
afterward  the  miother  told  one  of 
the  women  in  charge  that  she  had 
no  trouble  now  in  dressing  her  baby 
— the  clothes  of  the  doll  were  her 
model.  This  was  a  hint,  and  the 
hostesses  acted  upon  it,  giving  each 
mother  for  Christmas  a  doll  dressed 
carefully,  just  as  a  real  child  should 
be  dressed,  and  just  as  she  can 
clothe  her  own  children.  c.  s. 


MICHIGAN  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 

CORRECTIONS. 


The  twenty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  was  held 
at  Battle  Creek,  December  3  and  4. 
This  Conference  includes  the  Coun- 
ty Agents'  Association,  composed 
— as  its  name  indicates — of  officers 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  each 
county,  who  look  after  juvenile  de- 
linquents and  dependents. 

The  first  session  was  a  County 
Agents'  session,  at  which  were  con- 
sidered brief  statements  of  treatment 
of  special  cases  and  those  of  un- 
usual interest;  also  of  difficulties 
encountered  and  means  of  overcom- 
ing them.     Mr.  Griffin,  state  agent 


of  the  State  Public  School  for  De- 
pendent Children,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  matters  pertinent  to  the 
County  Agents'  work  for  such  an 
institution. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference proper  was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  E.  Wirt  Lamoreaux,  presi- 
dent of  the  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation— the  Michigan  Conference 
has  no  president  proper.  The 
usual  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  the  Mayor  of  Battle  Creek, 
the  Hon.  F.  H.  Webb,  and  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Men- 
denhall,  chaplain  of  the  Michigan 
Reformatory.     The  Hon.   Claudius 
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